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INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION. New 2nd edition 


By Curis A. De Youne, Illinois State Normal University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 

676 pages. $4.50 
A complete orientation to American public education, the second edition of this 
successful text is modified to give a broader treatment of the subject. All material 
has been brought completely up to date, and much new material has been added, 
such as the role of education in American democracy, the role of the United 
States in International Education, new Congressional Acts, the G.I. Bill, and 
many other topics. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT. New 2nd edition . 
By ErmanEerH B. HunLock, University of Pennsylvania. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 
669 pages. $4.50 
A thorough revision and modernization of a highly successful college textbook, 
including new research material in every area of child psychology. As before, 
common behavior problems are discussed with emphasis on their causes and the 
best methods of dealing with them, as well as new chapters on childhood interests, 
family relationships, personality and moral development. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO EDUCATION. A Revision of Community 
Backgrounds of Education 


By LLovp ALLEN Cook, Wayne University; and ELAINE FomsvrH Cook, formerly staff mem- 
ber, Citizenship Education Study, Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. 513 pages. $4.50 ` 


A study of American community life as it bears upon all aspects of school practices 
and public relations. The text is an application of modern sociological and 
anthropological knowledge and techniques to the everyday problems at all levels, 
and is not a social problems book. Stress is placed on techniques of problem 
solving by means of cooperative action, the emphasis being on study-action methods 
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SU your hometown paper 
blazed forth some morning with 
the following headline: Locat Los- 
spyist Has More POWER THAN THE 
Governor. Or, Governor INFORMED 
He May Have WELFARE PROGRAM IF 
He WILL Supporr LEGALIZED GAM- 
BLING. Or, STATE LEGISLATORS FOUND 
ON PAYROLLS OF POWERFUL INTERESTS. 
What would the people in your town 
do? What experiences have they had 
to help them to deal wisely with such 
conditions? 

These are not fictitious headlines, 


they are actual quotations from the. 
newspapers of three different states. ` 


These situations exist in your town 
and in mine; in your state and in mine; 
in our country. They are symptoms of 
a disintegrating interest on the part of 


*An address given at the meeting of 
the Aroostook County Teachers Association, 
Presque Isle, Maine, on December 9, 1949. 


honest citizens in government at the 
local, state, and national level. 

One powerful political boss has 
been forthright enough to admit that 
any political machine can be. "over- 
turned by an enlightened electorate. 
Where does the school stand in its 
obligation to enlighten the future elec- 
torate? What is it doing today to en- 
lighten the present one? Does it dare 
to act, or is it under the control of a 
power greater than the governor? 

These are serious questions, These 
are questions that demand more than 
an answer—they demand action of a 
kind that will produce an enlightened 
and aggressive electorate. 

Robert S. Allen, author, reporter, 
and columnist, has been responsible 
for bringing together a series of ex- 
positions of government in twelve of 
our states, under the title Our Sover- 


* 
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eign State. In this volume the various 
contributors have laid bare the facts 
of how our states are governed. They 
show that, for the most part, the men 
whom we elect are accountable, not 
to the people who vote for them, but 
to gamblers, liquor interests, racing in- 
terests, slot-machine czars, chiselers, 
seekers of state contracts, seekers of 
state patronage, and other cancer-like 
growths on the body politic. 

A few quotations from Mr. Allen’s 
book will reveal some of the problems 
that face the people of your state and 
mine. 


The whole malodorous story of state 
povere ar is summed up in a remark 
Governor Earl Warren of California. 
le was asked about the control wielded 
by Gargantuan lobbyist Czar Arthur 
Samish. This was Warren’s doleful an- 
swer: “On matters that affect his clients, 
Artie Samish un usstionably has more 
power than the Governor.” 


In Albany, ‘an all-powerful insurance 
lobby cracks the whip; in Austin, it is 
done by insensate oil bini; in Harris- 
burg, y the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers’ Association; in Little Rock, by 
the utilities; . . . in Sacramento, by the 
liquor trade and race tracks. The under- 
world tenacles of gambling overlord 
Frankie Costello are to be found in state 
government from New York to Florida 
and from Louisiana to California? 


, Al legislatures are lobbyist-ridden. 
Some are openly ruled by lobbyists. In 
California, Georgia, and other states, 
they have virtually semi-official status as 
the “Third House.” 4 

+Robert S. Allen (editor), Our Sovereign 
Sas, ere Press, New York, 1949. 

8 Ibid. 

4 [bid., p. xxxv. 
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No wonder Artie Samish observed 
sagely, "Give me an Assemblyman and 
you can have all the mayors in Cali- 
fornia."5 


The above are not wild statements 
made by sensational reporters. They 
are the result of intensive study and 
research. They represent a mere hand- 
ful of the thousands of citations in this 
important document. But what are the 
citizens who want good government 
in your state and in mine doing to 
combat these influences? How are they 
prepared to face conditions such as 
these that poison the very roots of our 
government? The only possible an- 
swer lies in better education for the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

But responsibilities for good citizen- 
ship are not developed by studying 
about government. They are not de- 
veloped by ignoring them, or by deal- 
ing with situations that are far re- 
moved from the experience of the 
individuals concerned. Responsibilities 
for good citizenship are developed by 
starting with the community in which 
the child finds himself, namely the 
school. Unless the school itself is the 
counterpart of a good community, and 
unless the child has a part in the de- 
velopment, control, and operation 0 
that community, he cannot be ex- 
pected to learn, as if by magic, the 
‘responsibilities for good citizenship 0n 
a broader scale. 


Show me a community in which | 
the police protect gambling, vice, and | 
ballot-box stuffing, and I will show | 


you a community that gives little time 


in its educational planning and opera- | 


5 Ibid., p. xxxvii. 


| 
| 
| 
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tion to ways and means of detecting 
and preventing corruption. 

Show me a community where rack- 
eteers, political and otherwise, control 
the actions of those elected to office, 
and I will show you a community 
whose schools are concerned with the 
past, with tradition, and with auto- 
cratic control rather than with real 
problems of good citizenship. 

Show me a community that has 
more taverns than bookstores, more 
. truant officers than trained school 
counselors; that has newsstands filled 
with vile and lurid reading materials, 
that shows movies depicting crime, di- 
vorce, racketeering and the like— 
show me a community that tolerates 
these, and I will show you a commu- 
nity that has some one, or some group, 
other than honest citizens, to whom 
local authorities are responsible. 

A good community, like good 
health, is protected by preventive 
measures as much as by corrective 
measures. Young people and adults 
need not only to know how to recog- 
nize symptoms of bad government, 
they need also to know how to pre- 
vent conditions that cause them. They 
need to be constantly on the alert for 
new symptoms of bad government, 
much as the individual needs frequent 
physical checkups to discover symp- 
toms of disease before it gains such 
headway that it takes drastic measures 
to eradicate it. 

The diseases that attack a political 
unit such as a state, town, city, or the 
Federal government are sometimes so 
deeply hidden that it takes the X-ray 
of fearless men and women to reveal 
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them. Lester Velie, a courageous re- 
porter and seeker for better govern- 
ment, recently turned the X-ray on 
Kansas City and reported his findings 
in Collier's magazine. Speaking of the 
current political boss in Kansas City 
he says: 


He is so powerful that an officer of 
his choosing controls the city and county 
taxing powers. His influence is so great 
that the Kansas City Police Department 
trembles at what he may do, and the 
Kansas City Star pays reluctant tribute 
to him: "Binaggio is the number one 
force in Kansas City machine politics to- 
day." The St. Louis Post-Dispatch in- 
variably calls him “The Chicago Capone 
mob’s representative in Kansas City.”® 


Does your community have fearless 
men and women who will turn the 
X-ray of public opinion on those 
who are seeking to control local, state, 
and national government for the in- 
terests of political and economic rack- 
eteers? If not, what is the school doing 
to develop this fearlessness on the part 
of the voters and citizens of tomor- 
row? 

"The forces of gangsterism are con- 
stantly on the prowl to find new 
measures of revenue. They will take 
over your state and mine, your town 
and mine, and our Federal government 
unless we teach people how to recog- 
nize and control them. They are the 
plague of our political and economic 
life. As we have learned to control 
plagues of humanity by inoculations, 
DDT, and other preventive measures, 
so must we learn to control the plague 
of political gangsterism by seeing to it 

®Lester Velie, “New Menace in Missouri.” 
Collier's, October 29, 1949. 
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that our educational practices give 
youth and adults specific measures 
that can be applied to prevent the 
plague from spreading and indeed to 
stamp it out where it has gained a foot- 
hold. 

Just what is involved in the making 
of an active citizen? What does a good 
citizen have to know and what does 
he have to do to make his influence 
felt in the community, in the state, and 
at the national level? These are ques- 
tions that every school person and 
every other honest citizen should be 
asking himself. And upon finding the 
answers they should set to work at 
once helping others to be active for 
good government. 

The making of an active, honest 
citizen is much more complicated than 
preparing a technically competent 
doctor, lawyer, teacher, or engineer. 
The whole area of psychological de- 
velopment that has to do with making 
people sensitive to their responsibilities 
for action, especially group action, has 
scarcely been touched upon by the 
psychologists of our time. The psy- 
chology of the mob is rather well 
understood. Emotions are stirred, rea- 
son is overthrown, and the mob takes 
over under the direction of one or 
more leaders. 

The psychology of mass action, 
such as occurs when an enemy attacks 
us, causing large numbers of people 
voluntarily to give up all normal ac- 
tivities and to sacrifice even their lives 
to defeat the enemy, is also quite un- 
derstandable. But the much more 
complicated psychology of group ac- 
tion and reaction to slowly developing 


conditions that might mean the over- 
throw of good government is not 
understood, nor has it been explored 
to any great extent. 

There are a few basic principles, 
however, upon which we can begin to 
build a course of action which we be- 
lieve will stimulate sensitiveness to 
responsibility. First, we can safely as- 
sume that one is not going to be sen- 
sitive to responsibility unless he has 
had the experience of being responsi- 
ble for his own and others’ actions. 

The teacher-controlled classroom 
gives the child little opportunity to be 
responsible for anything except to see 
that he does not get caught when he 
infringes upon the rules the teacher 
has established. He sees no way in 
which these rules can be changed, and 
hence he goes through life expecting 
someone else to make the rules. He 
spends his time finding out if he can 
get away with breaking them without 
too serious consequences to himself. 

Second, we can assume that one is 
Not going to be sensitive to responsi- 
bility unless he has had experience in 
holding those who exercise controls to 
account for their actions, If the school 
or the class or the home is organized 
and operated on the basis of a dictator- 
ship, where all decisions are made for 
the child and he is not permitted to 
question the controls, then he is not 
likely to develop sensitiveness or ex- 
perience in learning how to deal with 
political and economic controls. 

A high school principal recently 
made this statement: "Democracy is 
fine, but in my school I am the person 
who is held responsible for things that 
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do not go along all right. Therefore, 
I am going to make all decisions and 
I am going to keep all controls in my 
hands.” Is this typical of classrooms, 
schools, and colleges? I am afraid it is. 
Boys and girls who attend schools 
with this kind of administration and 
with this attitude toward democratic 
principles are not going to develop a 
sensitiveness to responsibility as citi- 
zens. 

"Third, we can assume that political 
action is more likely to take place if 
the individual is in the habit of acting 
politically than if it is a new experi- 
ence for him. If a pupil during twelve 
years of elementary and secondary 
schooling has an opportunity to vote 
for officers only once a semester or in 
Some cases only once a year, he cer- 
tainly is not going to develop a habit 
of voting. If he never has an oppor- 
tunity to vote on issues which affect 
the students in his school, he is not 
going to get into the habit of studying 
and voting on issues which appear on 
election ballots for cities, counties, or 
states. If he has never made a habit of 
going to student council meetings and 
presenting his point of view, even 
though he is not a member of the 
council, then he is not likely to de- 
velop the habit of going to town 
council meetings to express his point 
of view. If he is a member of a student 
council that is run behind the scenes 
by the school administrator, he is not 
going to develop the habit of running 
à council or being a member of a coun- 
cil that is not dictated to by someone 
other than council members. If he has 
never had the opportunity to express 


a minority opinion, without fear of 
reprisal from teachers or principal, 
then he is not going to develop the 
habit of expressing himself on unpopu- 
lar issues. Schools must help build 
habitual attitudes and actions by pro- 
viding as many opportunities for these 
habits to exercise themselves as possi- 
ble. If a school is fearful of its position, 
then it is certainly evident that its 
position is as untenable as that of the 
political racketeer who operates on 


‘the apathy or fear of the citizens. 


Finally, we can assume that if an 
individual gets pleasure from group 
action that has resulted in improved 
conditions for himself and his fellows, 
then he is likely to seek additional 
pleasurable experiences of a like 
nature. 

I am reminded of a group of boys 
and girls in a high school where the 
board of education could not seem to 
find the funds to repaint and redeco- 
rate the rooms and halls of the school. 
'The student council, under the wise 
leadership of a principal and faculty 
who were seeking ways to develop 
habits of responsibility, proposed to 
to the board of education that, if the 
board would furnish the supplies, the 
students themselves would do the 
work. The plan was approved. The 
entire school took on the aspect of a 
beehive for two whole days, following 
several weeks of detailed planning. 
Even history, mathematics, foreign 
language, and science classes were dis- 
missed for the purpose of giving these 
young people an experience in com- 
munity improvement. The result was 
that at the end of two days the entire 
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school had been changed from a drab, 
dingy, unattractive place to a thing of 
beauty. Each class decided upon a 
color scheme for its room. Committees 
worked out plans which were sub- 
mitted to student groups for action 
and discussion. A new pride in their 
community was developed. They had 
a common unit of action. Do you sup- 
pose they have suffered much because 
they missed two days of English or 


_ history or other traditional school ac- 


tivities? 

This is but one of literally hundreds 
of experiences which schools can de- 
velop to help children and youth to 
learn how to assume and become sen- 
sitive to responsibilities for good gov- 
ernment by beginning with a local 
community need. 

A couple of years ago I was in a 
beautiful school building. It had an 
ornate tower with an attractive tower 
room. The principal had been peti- 
tioned by the seniors to have the 
tower room designated as the “Senior 
Room," where seniors would be free 
to gather and study or talk or lounge. 
Everything went along all right until 
one day the principal dropped in and 
found some seniors who were con- 
ducting themselves in a manner that 
did not meet the standards of good be- 
havior. He sent all the members from 
the room, locked it, and issued an 
order that henceforth the Senior 
Room would be closed. When the 
principal related the incident to me, 
I asked him if we might visit an alge- 
bra class, In the course of the visit I 
asked the teacher how many of the 
students turned in perfect work each 


day, and the number she reported was 
surprisingly small. I turned to the prin- 
cipal and asked him why he did not 
close the algebra class for the same 
reason that he had closed the Senior 
Room. The seniors had made a mis- 
take. The algebra students made mis- 
takes, The only logical procedure then 
would be to close the algebra class 
also, for in that way he would prevent 
further mistakes in algebra! 

Schools need to set up more and 
more opportunities such as the Senior 
Room referred to, so that young peo- 
ple will learn how to avoid making 
mistakes that are to the detriment of a 
group. Closing off situations does not 
educate. We cannot expect people to 
participate in correcting community 
evils unless they have experience in 
doing so in their own immediate com- 
munity, the school. 

Apparently most educators believe 
that you can learn about the problems 
of good government and how to make 
government better by taking a course 
in government or civics or problems 
of American democracy. The evidence 
is not very convincing when we con- 
sider the condition in which we find 
ourselves at present in many com- 
munities which are controlled by 
racketeers. 

Problems of American democracy 
persist in all phases of our curriculum. 
Being democratic, like being honest, is 
a day-to-day experience and not some- 
thing we can expect to teach in a 
course. We cannot relegate problems 
of American democracy to a certain 
year in school, or to certain teachers, 
or to certain courses. They permeate 
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all phases of the educational activities 
of children, youth, and adults. 

If I were to be called upon to as- 
certain whether or not my school was 
doing an adequate job of helping chil- 
dren and youth become intelligent 
and active citizens, I would begin 
with the first-grade teacher and fol- 
low through the entire school system 
with such questions as the following 
in mind: 

What part do the children have in 
organizing the class and participating 
in the controls which any democratic 
group must have? 

Does each class take the responsi- 
bility for keeping its own room neat, 
clean, and orderly? If not, how can 
we expect individuals to take responsi- 
bility for keeping their own commu- 
nity neat, clean, and orderly? 

Does each class have the responsi- 
bility for planning and ordering the 
supplies it will use? If not, then how 
can we expect individuals to learn how 
to conserve public property or prop- 
erty that belongs to the community? 

Does each class share in the total 
controls of the schools? In some 
schools teachers serve as “policemen” 
in lunchrooms, halls, lavatories, and 
on the school grounds, Unless we 
teach young people how to set up and 
Operate controls, under the direction 
of those who are answerable to the 
public, how can we expect them to 
deal intelligently with community 
controls and respect law and order 
in the community? 

Does each class, from the ele- 
mentary school through the high 
School, have some community prob- 


lem under study that it has discovered 
needs improvement? And is the class 
following good procedures for get- 
ing facts, learning how to act on the 
facts, and setting in motion the ma- 
chinery for correcting the situation? 
This must be an all-student activity. 

A fourth grade might undertake a 
study of the facts with regard to keep- 
ing the walls of the corridors and 
lavatories clean. A fifth-grade class 
might undertake a study of how to 
conserve school supplies in all the 
classes of the school. A sixth-grade 
group might study the problems of 
safety around the school block and in 
the school. A seventh-grade group 
could plan for the from-home-to- 
school and from-school-to-home safety 
problems and how to deal with them. 
An English class might study the 
newsstands of the community to see 
what they stock, who buys what, and 
what could be done to rid them of the 
undesirable reading materials which 
most of them now stock. A French 
class might undertake a study of all 
foreign-language groups in the com- 
munity and how they are helped to 
interpret the political and economic 
issues that face the community. The 
classes in science could study the in- 
cidence of colds and of other diseases 
that affect school attendance in the 
elementary schools and high schools, 
as well as the workers of the commu- 
nity, and what could be done to im- 
prove health conditions. The com- 
mercial classes could study how the 
boys and girls manage their money 
and how consumers are being bene- 
fited by good practices or defrauded 
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by unethical business practices or 
rackets and what could be done about 
them. The mathematics classes could 
study the problems of population 
trends as they affect housing, schools, 
public services, and the like and what 
steps could be taken to alleviate bad 
conditions. And so, through every 
„phase of the curriculum, a good school 
would be giving young people first- 
hand experience in dealing with con- 
ditions that are real and apparent to 
anyone who is trained to seek them. 

Does each student in the school have 
an opportunity to sit in at frequent 
intervals and watch the operation of 
the student council, so that when he 
becomes an adult it will seem natural 
and right for him to sit in on board 
of education meetings, city council 
or town meetings, and the like and to 
express himself about those things that 
affect him? 

Does each school provide an oppor- 
tunity for boys and girls to learn from 
firsthand experience how the school 
operates? Should not the student body 
have in addition to its student council, 
which parallels the city council, a 
board of education, so that boys and 
girls will learn something about this 
important body and the decisions it 
is called upon to make. Do some of the 
boys and girls in the school attend 
each open meeting of the local board 
of education, or are they so busy do- 
ing homework or things that really 
make little difference that they do not 
have the time for such real activities? 

Shouldn’t the school set up the en- 
tire legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches of the local government in 


the school itself, so that the pupils gain 
firsthand experience in how these 
bodies are formed, who controls them, 
who appoints them or elects them, 
and how they operate? This is more 
than studying about them. 

Of course, it is easy to hide behind 
tradition and avoid these real problems 
of democracy by saying that the cur- 
riculum is already so overcrowded 
that we do not have time to do these 
things. Overcrowded with what? In 
general, it is overcrowded with so 
much that makes little or no difference 
in the way people will live and act 
and think that, if we were to discard 
all that does not make any difference, 
we would have time to do all that has 
been suggested and much more. 

If, out of reverence for the past and 
the nonessential, we continue our pres- 
ent course of disregarding present 
problems, then we can surely expect 
that government, instead of getting 
better, will get progressively worse. 

Is it any wonder that gangsters are 
finding it easy to move in and take 
over the police and taxing powers of 
communities almost at will when 
schools continue to dwell on the pat- 
terns of yesterday instead of learning 
how to deal with problems of today? 
Is it any wonder that incompetents 
can be elected to office and that no 
one except gangsters ever calls the 
elected representatives of the people to 
account for their actions? You may be 
very sure that when gangsters elect a 
person to office he is called to a strict 
accounting for his actions. Are we 
giving young people experience in 
learning how to do the same in the 
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name of good and honest government? 
Look at the course of study in any 
class on the problems of American 
democracy and you will find an al- 
most complete absence of an action 
program. It is almost entirely a study 
about government. 

Political gangsters and racketeers 
know full well how important it is to 
have a population that has little or no 
interest in the active affairs of govern- 
ment. They have worked hard and 
long to make certain that the schools 
and other institutions in the commu- 
nity keep themselves busy doing things 
that will prevent the population from 
becoming active in problems of gov- 
ernment. They are delighted when 
they see their efforts rewarded through 
legislation which requires pupils to 
study about the past instead of hav- 
ing time to study the present. They 
are perfectly content to have children 
spend two, three, or four years in the 
high school studying about world his- 
tory or American history; about prob- 
lems of democracy. They have 
worked very effectively behind the 
scenes to maintain the traditional cur- 
riculum in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. They know that if 
the schools keep children busy study- 
ing isolated facts in order that they 
can pass the New York Times test of 
history knowledge and similar facts 


unrelated to present-day problems, 
these children will not have the time 
or the knowledge to keep an eye on 
what is happening to government in 
their community, state, or nation. 

How long are boards of education, 
parents, leading citizens, and teachers 
going to continue to be unrealistic 
about the kind of government in 
power in your community and mine? 
How long are we going to permit the 
shackles of tradition to control our 
curriculum? Whose responsibility is 
it to see that young people become in- 
telligent participants in community 
life instead of sideline sitters? 

There is only one answer—the so- 
cial institutions in the community that 
have for their purpose a better life. 
This means the church, the school, the 
press, the radio, motion pictures, and 
television. No one of these institu- 
tions can do the job alone. It takes 
concerted effort and courageous ef- 
fort to battle tradition. Those whose 
vested interests are at stake will, of 
course, be the loudest in their attempts 
to keep the old patterns. There will be 
others who, because of their ignorance 
of who controls government, will not 
want to see changes made. There will 
be others who are apathetic to any 
change which will involve a difference 
in what they have always done. On 
which side do you take your stand? 
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d uo goal of education has changed 
from that of trying to force chil- 
dren into a rigid intellectual plan to 
that of helping children utilize their ca- 
pacities for growth in each added year 
of school life. In short, educators are 
attempting to provide a sound mental 
health program for children. After 
World War I, public schools began to 
engage school psychologists for the 
prime purpose of using group and in- 
dividual psychological tests to assay 
pupil ability so that class assignment 
could be made in terms of intellectual 
capacity. An I.Q. on a child's cumula- 
tive record was considered almost as es- 
sential as his name and address. Fortu- 
nately, children refused to achieve in 
accordance with a rigid conception of 
I.Q. delineation. Children labeled bril- 
liant often produced mediocre work; 
others, less gifted according to intelli- 
gence rating, performed at a higher 
level if given an opportunity to do so. 

At the same time that educators be- 
came aware of the limitations of intelli- 
gence and achievement ratings, those 
interested in training psychologists be- 
gan to emphasize knowledge of child 
behavior based on an understanding of 
normal growth and home and commu- 
nity influences, The effect upon chil- 
dren of emotional conditioning was 


, 


given particular emphasis. No well- 
trained educator or psychologist at the 
present time is interested primarily in 
intelligence or achievement testing. 
Both are interested in understanding 
motivations for children's behavior, so 
that each child may be helped to use his 
capacities. Whatever testing is done is 
directed toward a study of all capacities 
that a child has, so that his education 
may be geared to his level of develop- 
ment. Whatever testing is done should 
be functional to enable teachers and 
principals to plan intelligently for a 
child's optimal development. In order 
to assist in the education of children, 
the school psychologist must be well- 
trained in psychology and must have 
a sound knowledge of education also. 

The school psychologist, if he is ade- 
quately trained* and has had previous 
experience as a successful teacher, can 
render vital service to a school system. 
Working with teachers, principals, and 
supervisors as a member of a team, the 
psychologist acts as a specialist in hu- 
man behavior. Each member of the 
team is also a specialist in terms of func- 
tion and training. The teacher, through 
daily contact with children, knows 
each child's strong and weak points as 


"Adequate training assumes completion of 
work for the Ph.D. or Ed.D. Waxes: 
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shown in a group situation. The princi- 
pal, through knowledge of his teachers, 
the unique qualities of his school, and 
characteristics both economic and so- 
cial of his district, is aware of the as- 
sets available for pupil welfare. The 
supervisor not only knows the teachers 
but is versatile in helping them develop 
a curriculum adapted to the growth po- 
tential of children in their classes. The 
psychologist as a member of this team 
can be helpful at the planning stage, 
but contributes primarily to an under- 
standing of individual pupils. With full 
recognition that the classroom teacher 
occupies the focal position in any men- 
tal hygiene program, the psychologist 
is prepared to supplement the teacher’s 
knowledge of individual children and 
to help her utilize findings obtained 
from a thorough psychological study 
of the child’s potentialities, home and 
community experiences, and emotional 
conditioning. 

In recent years, educators have real- 
ized that the school experiences of a 
child, though highly important, com- 
prise actually a small percentage of his 
total life experiences. As the one com- 
munity agency that influences every 
child, the school may exert a powerful 
influence upon the future adult and 
citizen. But, to utilize fully its potential 
influence, the school must know the 
effect upon a child of the primary in- 
fluence, the home. By the time a kin- 
dergarten teacher opens her doors the 
first day of school, each child who en- 
ters has had five years of physical, emo- 
tional, intellectual, and social condi- 
tioning. The schools may supplement 
or attempt to counteract previous 


learnings. They cannot ignore them. 
Knowledge of previous and current 
emotional pressures is necessary if a 
child’s growth is to be directed wisely. 
All that has been said up to this point 
indicates the need for a drastic change 
in the position of school psychologist. 
Schools need a co-worker trained in 
child guidance, not a technician trained 
only to administer psychological tests. 
Schools need a leader trained to co- 
ordinate all resources of the commu- 
nity so that the sound work being done 
in education can be fully utilized by 
children. They need a psychologist 
who can supplement their knowledge 
of group techniques so that a child’s ex- 
perience in the class group can be thor- 
oughly satisfying. Above all, they need 
a psychologist who can assist in pro- 
viding better education for all children, 
As we discuss in detail each of these 
qualifications of the well-trained psy- 
chologist we can perhaps fully under- 
stand his contribution to education. 
Stress was placed first on the school 
psychologist as a co-worker in educa- 
tion. This cannot be overemphasized. 
Teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
school psychologists must operate as a 
team if child guidance in the classroom 
is to become truly effective. They may 
work together on a general problem 
that has never been resolved satisfac- 
torily, such as reading readiness. All 
first-grade teachers in the school sys- 
tem are trying to solve the problem of 
the child who according to age and in- 
tellectual growth should be ready for 
reading. They recognize the futility of ' 
struggling with a child who is either 
disinterested in reading or evades any- 
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thing bordering upon reading. A plan 
could be developed by the “team,” in- 
cluding all teachers of first grade, for a 
study of children who appear to be 
“unready” for reading. These children 
will show many similar behavior char- 
acteristics. Once the behavior charac- 
teristics of these children have been iso- 
lated a start has been made toward a 
solution of the problem. A knowledge 
of what happens in a particular situa- 
tion is a necessary prerequisite for de- 
termining why this happens. When we 
discover why certain behavior occurs, 
we may begin working on how to 
change the behavior. 

Any problem in child behavior ap- 
proached in these three steps gives ex- 
perience to the team of workers that 
may be utilized in attacking other 
problems. Teachers learn to study a 
child’s behavior before forming a judg- 
ment. Each satisfactory solution in- 
creases their knowledge of motivation 
of behavior. Each time a teacher 
achieves success in helping a child 
change from unrewarding to reward- 
ing behavior she becomes more skilled 
as a teacher. The only danger in a team 
approach to problems in education rests 
in the tendency to remain at the "talk- 
ing stage" of the process. Teachers 
must meet the situation each day. They 
behave normally when they show re- 
luctance in going to meetings in which 
solution of the problem is never ac- 
complished. 

The psychologist as co-worker is a 
trained specialist in child guidance. 
Many misconceptions exist among the 
lay public and educators concerning 
child guidance. Often child guidance 


is assumed to have concern only with 
deviant children or adolescents, such as 
the intellectually gifted or the subnor- 
mal pupil, the juvenile delinquent or the 
pupil with marked behavior disorders. 
Though trained to diagnose causes and 
work for correction of deviant be- 
havior, the psychologist is trained also 
to diagnose subtle differences in be- 
havior of the so-called normal child or 
adolescent. A breakdown of the gen- 
eral concept of child guidance would 
include (1) work with teachers and 
parents on pertinent aspects of emo- 
tional and personality development of 
children, (2) use of such diagnostic 
techniques as observation, psychologi- 
cal tests of ability and personality, in- 
terviewing and case study, (3) use of 
such remedial techniques as re-educa- 
tion in school subjects, play therapy, 
and parent or adolescent counseling, 
and (4) ability to work with lay or 
professional groups in development of 
sound practice in child guidance. A 
discussion of each of these fundamen- 
tals of child guidance will stress the 
way each is used in an educationally 
oriented service program. 

One of the greatest handicaps in 
child guidance suffered by teachers 
and principals is lack of time to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the homes 
from which their pupils come. They 
feel this handicap particularly with 
younger children when adjustment to 
school life is unsatisfactory. Lack of 
suecessful adaptation to school during 
the first few years frequently sets 2 
pattern of nonadjustive behavior. Sin- 
cere attempts have been made to meet 
this dilemma by adding “parent confer- 
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ences” to the teacher’s work, by at- 
tendance at P.T.A. meetings, home 
visits, and use of descriptive report 
cards. These innovations are sound but 
often fail to solve the problem. A nor- 
mal child who is having difficulty in 
adjusting to school life implies one of 
two things. Either unreasonable de- 
mands are being made at school or 
tangled emotional relationships exist in 
the home. Which is the predominant 
cause can be found out only by a per- 
son skilled in child guidance. 

Various techniques may be used by 
the psychologist to improve adjust- 
ment to school in the primary grades. 
Group meetings with teachers or with 
parents help to clarify the numerous 
emotional factors that contribute to 
satisfactory adjustment during the early 
` school years. Case studies in which the 
child’s teacher, the principal, school 
nurse, and psychologist participate help 
to broaden knowledge of personality 
adjustment. Insight into a particular 
child’s behavior tends to develop 
awareness of behavior observed in other 
children. Conferences with individual 
teachers may and certainly should re- 
sult in increased insight into children’s 
behavior. In-service training of teach- 
ers by these methods will in time enable 
teachers to utilize their contacts with 
parents in a more competent way. A 
feeling of greater confidence in under- 
standing why children resort to partic- 
ular behavior inevitably reduces the 
nervous strain of teaching, to say nothi- 
ing of the strain of parent conferences. 

All services rendered to children, 
teacher, or parents by the psychologist 
should be utilized for in-service train- 


ing as far as possible. It is important for 
teachers to know why the psychologist 
selects particular children or parents 
for relatively intensive work; why it 
seems advisable to help other children 
indirectly through teacher-psycholo- 
gist or parent-psychologist confer- 
ences; why some children should be 
referred to a social worker of a com- 
munity agency or to a mental hygiene 
clinic. The psychologists role as a 
teacher of teachers or consultant for 
teachers should take precedence over 
pure service to individuals. Just as a 
teacher uses the curriculum as a vehicle 
to promote growth of children, the 
psychologist uses the varied aspects of 
his work to help teachers grow in un- 
derstanding behavior of children. 

The chief tool used by the psycholo- 
gist is diagnosis. He should be an expert 
not only in test administration but in 
using tests and other media for diagno- 
sis. Frequently, time spent in observing 
a child's response to his regular class- 
room program will provide an adequate 
basis for diagnosis and will also initiate 
a working relationship with a teacher. 
Similarly, time spent in hearing a teach- 
er's report of a child's behavior can be 
used as a basis for diagnosis. Fre- 
quently, a teacher is nonplussed by re- 
action of a parent in a parent-teacher 
conference. Helping a teacher to un- 
derstand the probable reason for the 
parent's response is time well spent. In 
other words, it is often more advisable 
for a psychologist to use actual situa- 
tions for diagnostic purposes than to 
depend entirely upon the more ortho- 
dox tools of his profession—psycholog- 
ical tests. 
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A psychologist who is newly ap- 
pointed to a school system is usually 
forced to use psychological tests almost 
exclusively for diagnosis. This is due 
more to necessity than to preference. 
One can easily understand the basis for 
. this. The general concept of the work 

of the psychologist is as a specialist in 
test administration and diagnosis. Im- 
portance is still attached to securing a 
reliable I.Q. for as many children as 
possible. Because this traditional con- 
cept may hamper development of the 
psychologist’s work in child guidance, 
many schools use the title Guidance 
Director, Chairman of the Guidance 
Department, or similar functional titles. 
Whatever title is used, certification is 
required. Use of functional titles 
helps to reduce a tendency toward 
stereotyping the work to be done by 
the psychologist. Even so, it takes 
time, planning, and evidence to accus- 
tom teachers and principals to the idea 
of the psychologist as a consultant and 
co-worker in education. . 

At this point the reader is probably 
wondering if the psychologist ever uses 
tests by preference. Indeed he does. 
There is no substitute for the individual 
intelligence test for children who are 
having difficulty in learning. There is 
no substitute for a battery of tests for 
a child whose behavior deviates mark- 
edly from the normal. For a psycholo- 
gist to give an individual intelligence 
test and to write a report which is 
helpful to the child’s teacher requires a 
minimum of two hours. In such a re- 
port, the intelligence quotient received 


+The worker may be certified Sch 
Psychologist or a Guidance Casio. ie 
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by the child is the least important 
point. Instead, emphasis is placed upon 
an analysis of the child's intellectual 
assets and limitations, degree of assur- 
ance shown in dealing with concrete 
and abstract ideas, or any evidence of 
lack of experience in dealing with lan- 
guage concepts. A report of an indi- 
vidual test is valuable if clinical insight 
is shown by the psychologist and sound 
suggestions for educational application 
are made. 

A. battery of tests is generally used 
when diagnosis of a child's difficulty is 
not clarified by administration of a 
single intelligence test or when a cru- 
cial decision must be made for the 
child's education on the basis of the 
psychological diagnosis. This proce- 
dure is reasonable if one bears in mind 
that tests are used only to enable the : 
school to provide sound education for 
children, not because tests are valuable 
in and of themselves. An inaccurate di- 
agnosis of any child referred for testing 
because of nonadjustment to a normal 
learning situation may do irreparable 
harm to a child. Decision based on in- 
adequate evidence should not be tol- 
erated in education. For this reason, 4 
child is given a battery of tests, and ad- 
ditional pertinent data are accumulated 
if a major educational decision is con- 
templated. Such conditions as a child’s 
withdrawal from school, placement in 
a reform school, or transfer to a special 
class require development of a full 
čase study by the psychologist. 

A case study report incorporates in- 
formation from a variety of sources. 
Both the child’s teacher and the psy- 
chologist observe the child in the class- 
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room and summarize their observations 
in a report. Other data about the child 
are also secured. A developmental his- 
tory is secured from the parents. 
Through conferences with both par- 
ents, the psychologist secures informa- 
tion about the child’s behavior in the 
home. A report of the child’s physical 
history and present condition is ob- 
tained from the school medical office or 
the family physician. A check is made 
to determine whether the family is 
known to any community agency. 
When these reports and the results of a 
battery of tests are assembled, a case 
study conference is called for all work- 
ers who know the child (with the ex- 
ception of the parents). At this confer- 
ence, not only is a final diagnosis made 
of the child’s difficulties, but realistic 
plans are developed for the guidance of 
both the child and. the parents. Such a 
procedure is time-consuming but, if 
well used, gives results fully commen- 
surate to the labor involved. 
Frequently, members of the case- 
study conference are drawn from the 
community at large. In the case of a 
delinquent or pre-delinquent child, it 
may be desirable to secure representa- 
tives from the juvenile court, the police 
force, the church, organizations such 
as the Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, and 
a family service agency. It may be 
found during the conference that one 
of these nonschool representatives is a 
better agent for carrying out the pro- 
posals of the conference than any rep- 
resentative of the school. Under these 
circumstances the psychologist acts as 
coordinator so that the teacher and 
principal may be kept informed of the 


progress being made in readjustment 
or rehabilitation of the child. When- 
ever trained workers in a community 
begin to coordinate their work with 
that of educators, opportunity for ef- 
fective child guidance increases. More 
workers are added and duplication of 
services is avoided. If child guidance is 
seen as a community project, workers 
may be added where needed, whether 
it be in education, family welfare, 
churches, or the juvenile court. For 
every child or family for whom guid- 
ance is assumed by a nonschool agency, 
time is made available for the psycholo- 
gist to work with those children who 
represent less serious problems. 

All schools have some children who 
fail to learn even though they are in- 
tellectually capable of doing the work. 
Remedial work adapted to correct the 
cause rather than the symptom of the 
difficulty is required. Inability to learn 
in. school, granting sufficient intellec- 
tual capacity, may be due to a short at- 
tention span, frequent absences, or be- 
havior symptoms that divert a child’s 
attention from the task at hand. The 
first step, of course, is to determine the 
basic cause of the difficulty. Following 
diagnosis, selection is made of the most 
appropriate remedial technique for al- 
leviation of the difficulty. If a child is 
failing to learn because his education 
has been interrupted by frequent ab- 
sences, numerous shifts in school due 
to family mobility or any other such 
disruptive cause, remedial work in 
school subjects may be in order. This 
work may be done in small groups and, 
when possible, should be done by the 
teacher. In cases of such basic handi- 
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caps as mirror reading or inability to _ 


differentiate vowel and consonant 
sounds, remedial work has to be han- 
dled individually by the psychologist. 
However, the teacher assists in this 
work by utilizing any techniques the 
psychologist has found to be successful 
during the child’s individual periods of 
remedial work. Every attempt should 
be made to limit individual remedial 
work to as brief a period as possible. A 
child should carry on his remedial pro- 
gram in the classroom as soon as he has 
begun to assume responsibility for his 
difficulty and has learned appropriate 
techniques for developing skill in the 
subject. 

Frequently a child's inability to learn 
is a symptom of a personality conflict 
or maladjustment. The psychologist 
must determine whether remedial work 
with one of the parents is in order or 
whether it is advisable to work with 
the child or, in some instances, with 
both parent and child. The techniques 
used would be individual counseling 
with the parent and play therapy for 
the child. This is time-consuming work 
and should be undertaken by the psy- 
chologist only after a thorough canvass 
of community resources. Whenever 
possible, both the parent and the child 
should be referred to a mental hygiene 
clinic or family agency. Unfortunately, 
1n many communities resources for re- 
medial help in personality maladjust- 
ments are pitifully weak. The psychol- 
ogist is often faced with the difficult 
choice of either ignoring the family 
need or spending an undue proportion 
of his time correcting the difficulties of 
one child. Pressure of work is one fac- 


tor that may clinch the decision of the 
psychologist against undertaking such 
remedial work. Sometimes the degree 
of disorganization in the classroom cre- 
ated by a child with aggressive behavior 
symptoms may demand that remedial 
work be undertaken. The dilemma of 
the psychologist under these circum- 
stances is a reflection of conditions that 
tend to exist when needs of an awak- 
ened public outstrip facilities for meet- 
ing those needs. 

"There is ample evidence that many 
children and their parents need rather 
intensive psychological help. At the 
present time, communities do not pos- 
sess adequate facilities for rendering 
psychological service. Should the 
schools, then, assume responsibility for 
giving more intensive correction for 
mental illness than is done for physical 
illness? Even though the school psy- 
chologist uses every community re- 
source for referral of maladjusted chil- 
dren for psychological treatment, 
many more remain in the schools than 
can possibly be handled by one trained 
person. The psychologist is often 
forced to neglect a preventive program 
in mental hygiene, such as in-service 
teacher training, in order to take care 
of those children who present the most 
serious behavior problems. Hard- 
pressed though the psychologist may 
be, no opportunity must be ignored to 
acquaint organizations within the com- 
munity of child guidance needs. 

An aroused community can accom- 
plish more in a few months to improve 
mental hygiene facilities than years o 
overwork by a school psychologist op- 
erating solely within the school system 
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can bring to pass. Effective public re- - 


lations can tap every resource in the 
community. In one community known 
to the writer, a husband and wife op- 
erating a small “ice cream parlor” con- 
tributed to the improvement of a 
neighborhood condition. Money was 
contributed for a “juke box." The 
junior high school boys and girls who 
had previously been hanging around 
street corners were encouraged to re- 
main after purchasing a soda, The ice 
cream parlor became a favorite meet- 
ing place for young adolescents in the 
neighborhood, Any community or- 
ganization could assume financial obli- 
gation for services ranging from sum- 
mer day-camps or youth canteens to 
directing use of community chest funds 
to provide additional social workers 
where needed, Adequate mental hy- 
giene facilities will not be supplied 
until endorsed by public opinion. 


The work of a school psychologist 
as presented in this article may appear 
prodigious. Fortunately, no one psy- 
chologist is called upon to do all these 
things in one month or even one year. 
Perhaps the major contribution of the 
psychologist will be that of helping 
educators to come out of retirement. 
Educators are doing excellent work. 
Tremendous strides have been made in 
improving educational practice. In the 
past, educators have tended to carry 
their heavy burden with patience and 
fortitude. Citizens of a community are 
inclined to consider “education” of 
their children to be the sole responsi- 
bility of the school. Perhaps current 
interest in mental hygiene will provide 
sufficient challenge to coordinate the 
interests and energies of citizens and 
educators in providing for optimum 
growth of all children in the com- 
munity. 
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WaT at a seaside inn last 
summer, I was pleasantly sur- 
prised to discover that the waitress for 
my table was a college student major- 
ing in mathematics at a well-known 
eastern college. She had just completed 
her sophomore year. “What mathe- 
matics did you study?” I asked her. 
She replied, “I have just finished the 
calculus.” This reply could be inter- 
preted in a number of ways, but I as- 
sured her I was very glad that she did 
not remark, as most students of calculus 
do, “The calculus has just about fin- 
ished me.” I also assured her that I 
have never finished the calculus, but 
after twenty-five years of study I still 
find new ideas in the subject. 

Further questioning revealed that this 
young mathematics major’s real knowl- 
edge of the calculus was practically 
zero. True enough, she could take the 
derivative of x", but she had not the 
slightest idea of what the derivative 
meant, even in the case of x^ or x" or x. 
She assured me, “If I had my book 
here, I could tell you what it means, 
but I do know that extremely hard 
problems are easily solved by using the 
derivative." Further, I discovered that 
she had forgotten all but a few of the 
simplest formulas for differentiation, 


was not sure of the difference between 
formulas for differentiating and those 
for integrating, and she had no concep- 
tion of where the subject might be ap- 
plied in her future life. She did not 
want to teach mathematics (for which 
I gave humble thanks), but she had 
heard that a good mathematics educa- 
tion could land you a good job in an 
engineering firm or a scientific labora- 
tory. Apparently she had overlooked 
the fact that to land such a job, you 
must really know and be able to apply 
your mathematical knowledge, not 
just have taken courses in the subject. 

In fact, considering the hours spent 
on the subject (four hours in class and 
eight to twelve hours of study outside 
the class weekly for a period of 32 
weeks), she would have been better 
off not taking it at all. Considering her 
charm and other expressed interests, a 
course in homemaking and marriage 
would have been far more valuable 
and meaningful. But she passed her cal- 
culus with a B, and will be a member 
of the undergraduate national mathe- 
matical fraternity. This year she is tak- 
ing (not learning) higher geometry, 
memorizing it, and at the end of the 
year she will be just as ignorant of the 
subject as she is now of the calculus. 
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Why should this be? There is funda- 
mentally only one new idea in all ele- 
mentary differential calculus, namely, 
the instantaneous rate of change of a 
continuous function. Students all over 
the United States spend twelve or more 
hours per week for a period of fifteen 
to eighteen weeks on this one central 
idea, and yet the vast majority of them 
fail to gain any understanding of it. 
One primary reason for this failure is 
that we teach tricks to our students as 
though they were apes and they re- 
spond by performing the mechanical 
tricks without any meaning. At the 
crack of our whip, the weekly or 
monthly test, they put on their act, 
and at the end of the term the poor 
animals stay up all night rehearsing 
their answers, so that they may put on 
a good show for us—and incidentally 
earn a passing grade! What is really de- 
plorable is that we never allow the 
student to become immersed in the 
central idea of a continuous function 
and its rate of change, to experiment 
with it, to gain an inside understanding 
of it out of which we can guide him 
into a systematic development of tech- 
niques, skills, and a logical structure of 
calculus that is truly meaningful. 

And what I have said of calculus is 
equally true of the teaching and learn- 
ing of algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry in high schools. 


OBSTACLES TO ATTAINMENT 


There is a reason for this situation, 
not only in the field of mathematics but 
in all the subjects. I prefer to call it the 
systematic destruction of creative in- 
telligence in the American school sys- 


tem. It begins early and grows progres- 
sively worse. Perhaps the first move is 
an admonition from the parent, “No, 
you cannot do that.” Authority dic- 
tates very early in life what one can 
and cannot do. Authority voluntarily 
accepted through reason and under- 
standing is good, but imposed from 
above, without understanding or right 
of protest, it sets up a block to all prog- 
ress, mental or otherwise. In the pri- 
mary grades the natural curiosity of 
the child is soon made secondary to 
systematic learning. Thus, frequently 
a child is taught such number facts as 
2+3=5,3 +5 = 8, and so on, be- 
fore or without experimentation in 
combining groups of objects. If Johnny 
should use his fingers to add 2 and 3, 
and 4 and 5, he is told that he must not 
do that; he must memorize the facts. I 
am reminded of my own first-grade 
experience (and see it repeated many 
times nowadays), when the flash cards 
were used in drill on the combinations. 
Our hands were on the desk, our heads 
erect, and any movement of fingers, or 
nodding of heads, or movement of lips 
brought a sharp rebuke from the 
teacher's tongue or her ruler. 

In the intermediate grades pupils are 
increasingly systematized into doing 
things a fixed way without seeing a 
need for such system. They multiply 
and put down zeros as directed. They 
cancel*, reduce* fractions, and move* 
the decimal point by a set of rules about. 
which, in most cases, they have never 
reasoned. Theirs not to reason why, 

*These words should long since have been 


eliminated from teaching. They are not mathe- 
matical terms or concepts. 
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theirs but to do or flunk, By the time 
the pupil reaches junior high school, the 
system has obtained its desired results. 
At one of the most inquisitive stages of 
life, adolescence, the pupils are com- 
pletely subjugated to “doing their les- 
sons.” The teacher and the textbook 
give examples and tell how; the pupils 
imitate, memorize, and copy, not dar- 
ing to think what it is all about. 

If Billy asks the teacher why you in- 
vert the divisor in division, he is told 
in no uncertain terms that there are 
some things that only God understands, 
and inverting divisors is one of them. 
In the senior high school the process 
is so complete that the students object 
to any attempt to change it. If you 
teach a type problem, you may not 
take up a different problem until the 
student has done ten to twenty ex- 
amples just like the type example. He 
wants to imitate a procedure, not solve 
a problem. He becomes angry if you 
insist that he tackle a new problem by 
the use of his own wits. The usual 
answer when confronted with a new 
problem is, “We have not had that 
yet,” or “We have not learned how to 
do that,” or “We cannot do that, we 
have not been shown how.” 

An example of this is the inclusion of 
a simple cubic equation + — 3x + 
2 = o, in an examination in New York 
State. More than 90 per cent of the 
pupils failed to solve it, and what a 
wave of protest came from pupils and 
teachers! The syllabus did not include 
the cubic, and it had not been taught. 
The protest carried and the problem 
was ruled out. But anyone acquainted 
with the most elementary concepts of 
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the nature of the roots of an equation, 
the heart of elementary algebra, could 
have solved this equation. This is an 
indictment of our teaching of algebra. 

In college we get the thesis and an- 
tithesis of creative thinking. In the 
classroom the professor lectures, ex- 
pecting the students to follow and 
understand his highly systematized de- 
velopment, polished throughout his 
long study of mathematics. The stu- 
dents follow a good lecturer and his 
presentation because they have long 
been inducted into this type of educa- 
tion. But later when they attempt real 
creative thinking about problems in the 
field, they are utterly lost for they 
know not how to think. The systematic 
destruction is complete. 

If the people of this country had to 
learn how to play golf and bridge and 
how to earn their living by a super- 
imposed method of rules and relation- 
ships committed to memory—the 
method we use so much in teaching 
mathematics—the games would be ab- 
horred and shunned by the public as 
much as mathematics now is. By the 
same token I propose that if mathe- 
matics were learned and applied in a 
manner similar to that which we use in 
learning golf and bridge, the subject 
would become more popular and the 
study of it would continue long be- 
yond the end of formal schooling. 
The proper way to begin the learning 
of any new kind of knowledge is 
through some experimental work in it. 


STEPS TOWARD IMPROVEMENT 


To attain real knowledge in any 
field one must delve deep into the field 
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and grope his way around. As he per- 
ceives some of its problems, he will 
feel the need for certain skills and tech- 
niques with which to work. It is then 
easier to teach the systematic develop- 
ment of the subject so that it will be 
learned with understanding instead of 
by blind rote. If we are to be success- 
ful in our teaching, we must give the 
student an opportunity to become in- 
volved in the field of number, the na- 
ture of general number or algebra, the 
field of space, and to discover the solu- 
tions, no matter how c , for him- 
self. Out of this interest he can be moti- 
vated to learn a real systematic develop- 
ment of mathematics. The teaching of 
the skills and techniques is simple, easy, 
and relatively small compared to the 
teaching and learning of mathematical 
concepts with understanding. 

A similar situation exists in training 
a teacher. In the undergraduate course 
he studies the theory and techniques 
of teaching. Because the student has 
never taught, he does not sense the real 
problems that occur in actual classroom 
teaching, and usually brands the educa- 
tion and psychology courses as so much 
nonsense. But once he is practically 
thrust into a classroom to teach, he is 
confronted with problem after prob- 
lem in discipline, learning situations, in- 
terest, motivation, and so forth. Then 
is the time that a systematic study of 
techniques and psychology would be 
meaningful and valuable. We should 
recognize this phase of learning and 
apply it to the teaching of our own 
subject. 

Proper education should leave the 


student in possession of understandings 
and skills that will enable him to ac- 
quire further knowledge in mathe- 
matics and to apply his mathematics by 
his own abilities. The emphasis since 
World War II on specific skills and 
content or factual material has ob- 
scured the importance of our thought 
processes. Somehow we have come to 
believe that meaning and interpretation 
are achieved in the facts we deal with. 
The result, however, has been a mul- - 
tiplicity of facts so great as to over- - 
whelm us. 

The disciplinary aim of mathe- 
matical instruction has always met with 
opposition. The term discipline, or 
mental training, or logical thinking, has 
unfortunately been regarded as the 
growth of the mind in certain definite 
fields of knowledge, rather than as the 
development of ability to think in types 
of patterns. The arguments against the 
transfer of training from one subject 
to another have been generally ac- 
cepted, and unfortunately mathematics 
and language teachers have always re- 
treated from attacks on transfer. But 
the logic of mathematics is a logic com- 
mon to many fields of knowledge and 
the transfer to various degrees, depend- 
ing on the intelligence of the individual, 
does and must take place if learning is 
to result. The structure of mathematics 
is a model for many other fields of 
knowledge, and the transfer is neces- 
sary to study some of these other fields. 

Jean Nicod, in his Foundations of 
Geometry and Induction, said, “For a 
good demonstration, stated without 


1 Published by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., London, 1930. 
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anything implicit, is valuable for its 
form alone, independently of the truth 
and even of the meaning of its system 
of propositions. We may be astonished 
at this important fact, but we cannot 
doubt it. By freeing itself from all fig- 
ures, by detaching itself from the ma- 
terial meaning of terms which figure 
in it, geometrical demonstration has 
simply returned to common reason!” 

Hence the first and most important 
step in the improvement of mathe- 
matical attainment is the development 
in the minds of our pupils of mathe- 
matical thinking, not mechanical rote. 
Present teaching has not attained this to 
a marked degree. We teach solving an 
equation but not what an equation is; 
we teach finding roots of an equation 
but not what a root really is, what its 
characteristics really are; we teach fac- 
toring, but not what factors really are 
or what purpose they serve in mathe- 
matical structure. 

The second step is the reorganization 
of our curriculum to make possible the 
' maximum mathematical attainment. All 
of us recognize the wide variation in 
the abilities of the pupils in our classes. 
A great many pupils cannot do abstract 
thinking and make the generaliza- 
tions that are necessary for a real in- 
sight into and productive thought in 
rigorous mathematics. To attempt to 
teach these pupils the higher abstrac- 
tions, as we have done in the past, only 
to have them fail, is a waste of time, 
effort, money, and human energy. To 
accommodate this group we have di- 
luted our mathematics teaching for all 
pupils, thereby robbing the mentally 
capable of their rightful heritage. The 


right of every child to the type of edu- 
cation he or his parents desire for him 
is a misinterpretation of the democratic 
process. He is entitled to the type of 
education he-is capable of profiting by 
in his service to society. This means the 
immediate establishment of a differ- 
entiated curriculum, in which college 
preparatory or scientific mathematical 
education will again have high stand- 
ards. Note that I did not say the same 
subject matter, for there is a far better 
mathematical program than that ap- 
pearing in the old college preparatory 
syllabi. For the non-specialist we need 
an entirely new syllabus which adapts 
the subject matter to the mental ma- 
turity, interests, and needs of these 
pupils. 

The third step is to develop ourselves 
as teachers to administer a changing 
or emerging curriculum so as to secure 
real mathematical attainment. The 
teacher is the all-important factor in 
all education. We must know our 
subject matter thoroughly both in its 
foundation and logical structure, and 
in its applications in the affairs of man. 
For example, can the teacher define 
rigorously the concepts function, var- 
iable, monomial, irrational, tangent? 
Does the teacher know the tangent of 
an angle as a mathematical entity, and 
does he recognize it in the grade of 2 
road, the pitch of a roof, the rise of a 
staircase, the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, the velocity of a moving body, or 
the slope of a continuous function? 
Perhaps the only method of growth is 
to have teachers continuously studying 
problems in mathematical education. 
Only insofar as we do this are we mak- 
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ing our labor a profession. We must 
keep ourselves informed of all new 
experiments, new ideas, new applica- 
tions, and occasionally offer something 
- new ourselves to further the progress 
of mathematical knowledge. In doing 
so, we obtain a satisfaction and joy in 
our work that compensates for many 
of the tedious aspects of our job. If we 
do not serve professionally, we may 
miss our aim and our happiness in life. 


MATHEMATICAL ATTAINMENT 


We can readily develop our cur- 
ricula, teaching techniques, and funda- 
mental knowledge to achieve our ob- 
jectives, once we have them clearly 
outlined. In the rest of this discussion 
I should like to exemplify what is 
meant by the ability to think mathe- 
matically instead of merely carrying 
out mechanistic processes. We cannot 
expect to make creative thinkers out of 
all our pupils, but we should not im- 
pede or obstruct creative thinking pro- 
cesses for those of our pupils who are 
capable by imposing a blind, systematic 
procedure upon them. Those who are 
not capable of creative work must be 
led by induction and practice to the 
acquisition of skills and concepts which 
they can use in their everyday life.t 

When a pupil is told to find the area 
of a rectangle by multiplying the length 
by the width, he has no real concep- 
tion of area although he may always 
get the correct answer. If one is going 
to give a formula or rule, why not the 
following: (1) subtract the width 


For further discussion the reader is referred 
to Productive Thinking by Max Wertheimer, 
published by Harper & Bros., 1945. 


from the length, (2) take the recipro- 
cals of the width and the length, (3) 
subtract the reciprocals, (4) divide the 
difference by the difference of the re- 
ciprocals. The result is the area. This 
method always works, is easily verified, 
and certainly has a lot more algebra in 
it than merely multiplying the length 
by the width. Why do we not use this 
method? Because none of the steps in- 
volved have any direct relation to the 
nature of area, but the number of units 
in the length multiplied by the number 
of units in the width does have a direct 
relationship to the area concept. 

Whether we define area as the num- 
ber of square units contained in the 
entire surface, or as a product of a 
length of segment and the number of 
units it has moved, we should in neither 
case give the formula for the area of a 
rectangle. We should ask the students 
to discover it. If they fail, we can give 
hints or clues, but never the final an- 
swer. To discover the formula involves 
mathematical thinking. Finding the 
area of a given rectangle by the use of 
the formula is merely arithmetic and 
involves no mathematical thinking 
whatsoever, merely mechanical com- 
putation. Once the formula has been 
derived, the important mathematical 
thinking is accomplished. This does not 
mean that substitution in formulas is of 
no value; on the contrary, it is an im- 
portant phase of applied mathematics 
and must be used time after time in ` 
later work. But substitution and evalua- 
tion are relatively simple techniques 
compared to thinking out the mode of 
finding the area. 

A similar process should be used in 
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discovering the area of other plane fig- 
ures. Give the pupil many parallelo- 
grams, in all possible shapes and posi- 
tions with values to the sides and alti- 
tudes, and ask him to find the formula 
and to verify the formula in all cases. 
If he multiplies the sides it is easy to 
show two parallelograms with the same 
sides with different areas. Good teach- 
ing is guiding the student to see or to 
discover the properties inherent in any 
given situation. Getting the answers is 
not necessarily learning to think, and 
checking a pupil’s answer with the 
answer in the book is no guarantee that 
real learning has taken place. For real 
mathematical training, answers should 
never be given. In their place pupils 
should invent methods of verification 
of the product of their thought. 

It is the value of original thinking 
that has changed the content of 
geometry. Fifty years ago there were 
over one hundred sixty theorems to be 
memorized and proved in plane geom- 
etry, and practically no originals. This 
list was first reduced to one hundred 
twenty, then ninety, then sixty, and 
now only thirty-one theorems are listed 
as basic in the development of geom- 
etry. The diminution of theorems was 
brought about to allow the students to 
prove the other theorems as originals, 
that is to give the pupil an opportunity 
to do logical thinking in geometry. A 
glance at the recent texts, however, will 
show that this purpose has not been 
achieved. The study of locus is reduced 
toa few simple cases and their applica- 
tions. Discovery and proof of original 
loci are rarely found. Necessary and 
sufficient conditions are not discussed. 
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The indirect method of proof is 
avoided whenever possible. The logic 
of geometry is reduced to what are 
called leading or preparatory exercises 
that give the proof of a theorem, which 
is then immediately reproduced on the 
next page, and which the pupil memo- 
rizes and repeats to the teacher. A few 
numerical exercises applying the theo- 
rem follow and then a few originals 
which the clever student knows must 
be proved by the theorem immediately 
preceding, otherwise they would not 
be in that position in the book. If a 
fairly difficult problem occurs it is 
usually solved for the student by an 
accompanying set of hints. 

The study of how we discover, how 
we make abstractions, how the mind 
comes to its knowledge has engaged 
the attention of some great teachers of 
mathematics; for example, Hadamard, 
Poincaré, and Carmichael. The study 
of the psychology of learning has 
played all too small a part in the train- 
ing of teachers of mathematics. Tech- 
niques for obtaining desired behavior 
forms have been overstressed and have 
contributed but little to actual progress 
in teaching. 

Mathematics as a set of facts has 
value to be sure, but little value. Its 
greatest value is in its structure, in its 
concepts or patterns of thinking. As 
Poincaré has pointed out, “Facts no 
more make mathematics than a pile of 
stones makes a house.” Facts are merely 
the material out of which the mathe- 
matical structure is built. If a student 
is incapable of making abstractions, he 
is incapable of benefiting from a rigor- 
ous study of mathematics or of any 
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other structure of knowledge. For the 
incapable student the’ facts must be 
wrought into a more limited structure 
by inductive processes that provide 
concrete applications and techniques. 

The way to develop geometric 
thinking is to confront the student with 
a given set of hypotheses and ask him 
to discover some necessary conclusions. 
If he does, and gives the required 
proof, let him also state his discovery 
as a theorem. For example tell him it is 
given A is equidistant from points P 
and Q; B, another point, is equidistant 
from P and Q. AB and PQ are straight 
lines which meet at M. Find other facts 
about the diagram and prove them. 
Some students will prove M is the mid- 
point of PQ; others will prove AB is 
perpendicular to PQ; and still others 
will prove AAPM is congruent to 
AAQM, and many other relations. 
Out of this you can easily bring for- 
ward the important theorem. You can 
also give a set of hypotheses and ask 
if a certain conclusion can be drawn, 
and if so to prove it. Sometimes sug- 
gest a conclusion, and see if the stu- 
dents can derive a conclusion that is 
contradictory to the one given. 

Of course you say this is fine, but 
if we teach that way we shall never be 
able to cover the assigned course. If 
you do not have the time to teach 
meaningfully, then do not attempt to 
teach the entire prescribed curriculum. 
To follow the logic of a proof in the 
text, to commit it to memory, and to 
recognize it in other situations is not 
necessarily learning to think creatively. 
This is merely the recognition of 
geometrical or logical thought, not the 


act itself. A half year after the study of 
plane geometry most pupils are unable 
to reproduce a single proof; their mem- 
ories have failed them. Only a few stu- 
dents will tackle the problem the way 
it should have been tackled in the first 
place; that is by repudiating the book 
proof, wading into the hypotheses, and 
seeking all the relationships they can 
find that pertain to the figure and lead 
toward the conclusion. 

If a pupil is allowed to make his own 
discoveries, write his own proofs, de- 
velop his own geometry, and do crea- 
tive thinking always under the guid- 
ance and direction of the teacher, 
teaching will be a joy and the learner 
will find only pleasure in his work. And 
such thinking becomes a lifelong pos- 
session. 

The word remedial is finding a more 
and more prominent place in educa- 
tional literature. We have remedial 
spelling, remedial reading, remedial 
arithmetic, and now remedial algebra. 
The hypothesis, of course, is that the 
pupil has incorrect habits or responses 
which must be remedied. We discover 
that the pupil has trouble in addition 
and subtraction with the number 9. 
So we give him intensive drill on prob- 
lems involving the number 9. The re- 
sult is that he makes the same mistake 
many more times, and instead of a 
remedy we have a more acute stage of 
the disease. A remedy can come about 
only when the child understands what 
he is doing. We must have the child 
discover why he is making mistakes in 
adding or subtracting 9, we may even 
have him count 9 more, using counters 
or an abacus, or take away 9, and no- 
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tice the relation of the answer to the 
original number. When he has worked 
a number of problems this way and can 
explain the answers satisfactorily, then 
we can try to make the correct re- 
sponses automatic, and practice may 
prove the remedy. 

Similarly we teach an equation of the 
form 6x = 24, which the child solves 
by dividing both sides by 6. Then we 
offer 6o more problems of a similar 
nature, which are supposed to make the 
pupil thoroughly competent in this 
type of problem. It does nothing of the 
kind, for after the third or fourth prob- 
lem the rest of the mental operation de- 
bases into a mechanical speed race in 
division, and not a single problem from 
then on helps the pupil see the nature 
of a simple linear equation or provokes 
algebraic thinking. 

In a similar manner problem solving 
can devolve into a set of stereotyped 
rules, or a mechanistic box pattern, one 
for rate problems, another for mixture, 
and so on, or it can become an exercise 
in algebraic thinking. There is no mech- 
anistic process that solves all prob- 
lems, for then there would be no new 
problems. The following episode gives 
more evidence of our failure really to 
teach problem solving. The following 
simple problem was given to sixty 
teachers of algebra. On a downward 
moving escalator between two floors, 
if I walk down 26 steps I reach the 
bottom in 30 seconds, but if I walk 
down 34 steps I reach the bottom in 
18 seconds. How many steps are in the 
escalator? Because the problem did not 
fit easily in the regular d-r-t box or 
the pattern type, after ten minutes only 
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two teachers had solved the problem, 
and one of these had done it by arith- 
metic. The trouble, of course, was 
looking for a pattern instead of think- 
ing in algebraic terms. Try the prob- 
lem yourself; it leads to a very simple 
linear equation, or to simple arithmetic 
reasoning. 

Problem solving should be done by 
thinking, but our pupils have long been 
prevented from doing this. They want 
you to tell them how, then they will 
do it. The book gives an example, and 
in the assignment the pupils do all the 
problems that are exactly like it, but 
those that depart in one or two aspects 
from the example are for the most part 
missing when the homework is turned 
in. “We have not had that kind of 
problem yet,” or “You did not explain 
how to do that type,” are typical an- 
swers. Under creative learning these 
questions would not arise. Students 
would treat each new problem as a 
challenge. They would seek all possible 
relationships in the given data and re- 
late them to previously learned con- 
cepts and processes. They would be 
encouraged to adapt these relations to 
algebraic "processes until a solution 
emerged. They would be encouraged 
to check their solutions and then to 
organize the entire solution so as to see 
its structure and to identify it in future 
learning. 


CONCLUSION 


, Itismy thesis that this type of think- 
ing will carry over, transfer if you 
please, and stay with the individual as 
a part of his thinking process, while 
the usual method of problem solving 
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found in most texts will soon be for- 
gotten and hence of no value. 
Traditional logic never claimed to be 
a method of creative or productive 
thinking. It is merely a systematic or- 
ganization of known and derived facts 
from basic assumptions. By the pro- 
cesses of logic, and the assumptions of 
certain physical and natural laws, theo- 
rems have been derived which have led 
to new knowledge, for example the dis- 
covery of the planet Neptune and the 
discovery of the wireless waves of 
radio. But these are rare exceptions. 
Discovery and productive or creative 
thinking have been for the most part 
the result of hunches backed by many 
hours of thorough study and the ac- 


cumulation of knowledge in the field 
by continued search for solution to 
problems in the field. Thinking in the 
field is essential. When questioned on 
how he came to create his great theories 
of relativity, Einstein said, “I am not 
sure whether there can be a way of 
really understanding the miracle of 
thinking, Certainly, however, you are 
right in trying to get at a deeper under- 
standing of what really goes on in a 
thinking process.” If we are to improve 
the attainment of mathematical knowl- 
edge, it certainly is our job to seek to 
understand better and to motivate 
stronger the thinking process of our 
pupils within the fields of number and 
space. 
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s far back as the memory of man- 
kind runs religion has aroused bit- 

ter controversy and even fomented sav- 
age wars. This fact has led many stu- 
dents to discredit religion; yet on sober 
second thought one recalls that both 
love of country and love between the 
sexes have also produced bitter and 
tragic conflicts. Perhaps everything 
that man deems supremely important 
is bound to be fought over at one time 
or another, But what I have chosen to 
discuss is a particularly explosive sub- 
ject: the place of religion in the public 
school. My experience indicates that 
this is a hotter subject than politics. 
Let me cool it off a bit at the start 
by stating that I am not an ardent pro- 
tagonist of a movement to smash any 
treasured tradition. Rather, I am one of 
a lonely few who are seeking to find a 
middle way between two extremes 
which are regarded by large numbers 
of Americans as unacceptable. I speak 
for no one but myself. I shall be obliged 
to differ from the official position taken 
by leaders of Protestantism, the faith 
to which I belong; even more sharply 
must I differ from some of my closest 
friends and colleagues in the academic 
world. And to borrow from Gilbert 
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and Sullivan, “The mediator’s lot is not 
a happy one.” 

But as a background for my argu- 
ment concerning the role of religion 
in education I want to say something 
about the place of religion in life. How 
religion may be defined is not relevant 
to the present discussion, but the dig- 
nity of the religious quest is highly 
relevant to it. 

To this end I shall draw extensively 
upon one of the most impressive exposi- 
tions I have read of the role of religion 
in human affairs, from the-pen of John 
Herman Randall of Columbia Univer- 
sity. He writes not as a spokesman for 
religion but as a naturalistic philos- 
opher, one of the most eminent of this 
generation. In the textbook entitled 
Preface to Philosophy, written by four 
American philosophers, Professor Ran- 
dall contributes the section on “The 
Meaning of Religion for Man.” Of the 
relation of religion to moral effort he 
writes: 


In attacking disease, the physician is co- 
operating with the universe; he is success- 
ful in the measure in which he has dis- 
covered the possibilities of cure and 
health. And in leading the moral life, 
man is likewise cooperating with the 
grounded possibilities the world reveals 
to him. He uses the highest in himself, 
that which has discerned the highest in 
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the world, to combat the lowest. And the 
highest in the world is a revelation of 
Good which the world itself forces on 
men. It is, as Plato put it, “the best in 
existence” which is most real. In coopera- 
tion with that central reality, man finds 
his life meaningful and significant, and 
from it he draws inspiration and strength 
and steadiness of purpose. That the high- 
est discoverable in this cooperation with 
the world is most real and insistently de- 
mands to be made controlling in human 
life is what religions mean by “faith.” 
That highest. they call God. 


Concerning the historical importance 
of religion, Professor Randall says, 


It has been long debated whether a so- 
ciety could get along without any re- 
ligious organization of its life. Recent ex- 
perience has made clear that if a tradi- 
tional religion disintegrates, men will not 
calmly proceed to live without any re- 
ligion at all. A new religion, or, if we 
prefer, a new substitute for religion, will 
spring up to fill the vacuum and to per- 
form the historic functions of a religion. 
And this new “religion” will be much 
worse than the old one it supplants. For 
it will inevitably express some need of the 
moment; it will be onesided and fanatical. 
It will forget much of what has been 
learned through the bitter experience of 
generations because it will lack what the 
great historic religions have received, the 
criticism and clarification that have been 
born of centuries of human experience. 
The new social faiths of Europe reveal 
their rawness and crudeness at every 
turn? 


But religion is more than an act of 
personal faith; it is a technique of in- 


1 Hocking, Blanshard, Hendel, and Randall, 
Preface to Philosophy, p. 349. The Macmillan 
Company, New York 1947. (Quotations from 
this volume are used with permission of The 
Macmillan Company.) 

2 Ibid., pp. 318-19. 


dividual and corporate devotion. Typi- 
cally, religion appears as group cele- 
bration of man’s highest spiritual val- 
ues—that is, the values that represent 
the highest reaches of the human spirit. 
This is what is called worship. To 
quote Professor Randall again: 


The sense of fellowship, of shared ex- 
perience, permeates the religious life. The 
earliest religions were expressions of the 
social ties uniting a tribe or a people in a 
common way of living, a common set of 
aims, and a common reverence.? 


I have chosen to borrow Professor 
Randall's words because he stands in 
the same general philosophic tradition 
that has been most consistently de- 
fended at Teachers College during sev- 
eral decades. The point of quoting him 
here is to stress the fact that religion is 
among those perennial concerns of 
mankind that cannot be ignored by 
anyone who aspires to a comprehensive 
intelligence, or by any institution that 
aims to effect the wholesome molding 
of human life. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


My experience as a teacher, how- 
ever, leads me to believe that the major 
problem in presenting religion in a 
significant role, in a modern American 
academic community, is to distinguish 
convincingly between the respective 
functions of religion and science. There 
are many teachers and students in our 
generation who regard science as a 
way of salvation and who sincerely 
contend that scientific method is an 
adequate substitute for religious faith, 


3 Ibid., p. 341. 
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and superior to it. I think this is a mon- 
umental confusion. 

Science, as I understand it, is con- 
cerned with phenomena—the report of 
the senses—and the rational inferences 
and constructs based upon them, 
chiefly in mathematical form. In re- 
spect to the spheres of moral value and 
religious faith, science has an instru- 
mental function. The scientist’s social 
role is not to define the ultimate ends 
of life, but to find the means by which 
those ends are realized, The language 
of religion, says Professor Randall, 


* «is clearly different, both in its forms 
and in its functions, from the literal 
language found in the statements of 
science. It is used to convey a sense of 
what men feel about their experience and 
to awaken in others the same attitudes 
and emotions. In expressing and com- 
municating this shared feeling, it em- 
ploys metaphors and “symbols” and re- 
ligious ideas which different men would 
understand differently if they attempted 
to translate them into the language of 
exact statement, but which have a com- 
mon emotional and “religious” meaning.* 


Again, he says that what men of re- 
ligion testify to 


x: we should not in any strict sense call 
"knowledge" at all. They are talking 
rather about "what is worth while,” 
about commitment to certain ends of liv- 
ing, about convictions of what is of real 
and enduring value. They are insisting on 
a faith in something, not on the faith 
that something is—though faith in any- 
thing naturally raises its own questions 
about what such faith implies as to the 
nature of the world—questions which can 
receive a variety of answers. 


In this view, when the atomic scien- 
* Ibid., p. 323. 
5 Ibid., p. 357. 
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tists become moralists, and even re- 
ligious evangelists, they are speaking 
not as scientists but as human beings, 
stepping out of their technical role to 
warn mankind that scientific exploits 
unchecked by moral restraints and un- 
guided by a high conception of human 
destiny may destroy the race. Science 
as a means to the realization of human 
ends is relevant to every human con- 
cern. To close any doors to scientific 
investigation is childish and futile. 
Morality and religion would be help- 
less without the aid of science in testing 
the techniques they employ. Character 
education is as dependent on the find- 
ings of psychology as is any other kind 
of learning. Religion draws heavily on 
the findings of sociology in-its ministry 
to community needs, and on psychiatry 
in what used to be called "the cure of 
souls.” 

The often discussed conflict between 
science and religion is a historical fact 
but it has been due chiefly, I think, to 
the attempt of religion to go outside 
its own sphere and make affirmations 
about facts. It is the business of science, 
not of religion, to ascertain facts. The 
conflict, as Professor Randall says, has 
not been really between science and re- 
ligion at all: p 
It has been a conflict between newer and 
more extensive scientific knowledge and 


older and inadequate science, enshrined in 
religious beliefs.® 


Science has, to be sure, removed the 
sense Of wonder concerning the se- 
quence of phenomena and has out- 
moded the magical notion that what 


happens is the result of a direct inter- 
8 Ibid., p. 317. 
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vention of a benevolent or a capricious 
will. Frankly, it has greatly weakened 
belief in special “providences,” and has 
led men to look for orderly sequence 
in events which to primitive man 
seemed quite discontinuous and “mirac- 
ulous.” But the universe as a whole 
confronts modern man with as pro- 
found a mystery as in the time of Abra- 
ham. A descriptive account of phe- 
nomena throws no light on why there 
should be any phenomena at all! Sci- 
ence undertakes no ultimate explana- 
tions, and it is not the business of re- 
ligion to “explain.” The proverbial un- 
Sophisticated question of children, 
“Who made God?" is sufficient, it 
seems to me, to show that religion has 
no ultimate “explanations” to offer. It 
has only affirmations of faith. Confront- 
ing the majesty of the universe the 
Scientist, as scientist, discreetly refrains 
from asking questions that would not 
make sense in scientific discourse. As 
human being, he may let the artist in 
him respond or give rein to the affirma- 
tion of religion: “The heavens declare 
the glory of God.” Whether a scientist 
responds religiously to his universe de- 
pends not at all on how good a scientist 
he is, but upon his Weltanschauung. 

Tt is well to remember that although 
Scientists are in general agreement 
among themselves regarding their 
methods and their conclusions about 
nature, they differ sharply in their 
philosophies. Some are determinists and 
some are indeterminists; that isto say, 
some believe in the rigid and undeviat- 
ing operation of cause and effect, while 
others hold that there is discontinuity 
in the chain of events—what philoso- 


phers call essential novelty or contin- 
gency. You have heard the statement, 
“I believe in an open universe.” This 
is the voice of the indeterminist. When 
William James said about the human 
enterprise, “It feels like a real fight,” 
he was testifying to an all but universal 
sense of moral freedom which has per- 
sisted in spite of the mechanistic sci- 
ence which held sway in the nine- 
teenth century and which still domi- 
nates much scientific thought. When 
scientists, philosophers, and religion- 
ists—if one may use that awkward 
word—confront the universe they are 
equally baffled by mystery. 

Let me illustrate by a quotation from 
Einstein and Infeld. Grappling with the 
problem of light they ask, 


Is it a wave or a shower of photons? 
Once before we put a similar question 
when we asked, Is light a wave or a 
shower of light corpuscles? At that time 
there was every reason for discarding the 
corpuscular theory of light and accepting 
the wave theory, which covered all 
phenomena. Now, however, the problem 
is much more complicated. There seems 
no likelihood of forming a consistent de- 
scription of the phenomena of light by a 
choice of only one of the two possible 
languages. It seems as though we must use 
sometimes the one theory and sometimes 
the other, while at times we may use 
either.” 


Again, Carl Wallace Miller, profes- bie 
sor of physics at Brown University, dis- 
cusses this problem in relation to moral 
freedom: 

The logical incompatibility of determin- 


ism and free will has made it impossible 


7 Albert Einstein and Leopold Infeld, The 
Evolution of Physics, p. 278. Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1942. 
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in the past to effect a compromise. If, 
however, the nature of the physical 
world is such that we must of necessity 
approach many basic problems from two 
mutually incompatible but complemen- 
tary viewpoints, we should not be sur- 
prised to encounter the same sort of situa- 
tion in the realm of human behavior. 
Facing such a problem it is clearly our 
duty to examine impartially and realisti- 
cally the overlapping jurisdictions of the 
two principles. . . . In some cases the 
classical mechanics is overwhelmingly the 
more important for understanding a 
phenomenon, whereas in other cases it is 
the quantum mechanics which dominates 
the more striking features of the situation. 
In still other cases they share responsi- 
bility on more nearly equal terms. 


Here is a striking parallel to the 
struggle that has gone on for centuries 
in the theological realm to reconcile 
determinism and moral freedom. John 
Calvin was so bent upon preserving the 
concept of divine sovereignty that he 
made predestination absolute. Man 
could do nothing that God did not or- 
dain. If he went headlong to damna- 
tion the Almighty was back of it. Yet 
Calvin had no difficulty, it seems, in 
holding to the principle of human re- 
sponsibility. If God ordained his dam- 
nation, after all he deserved it! Re- 
ligion and science alike embody con- 

» cepts that defy logical reconciliation. 
» Life is like that. As for intelligibility, 
however, I must say that Calvin and 
Thomas Aquinas are easy going com- 
pared with Einstein! If theology often 
Seems not to make sense, the concepts 
of the new physics are “out of this 


pany, New York, 1947. n H 
sion of The Macmillan aM permis- 
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world"! But we can't run away from 
them, for all that. 


CONFLICTING PROPOSALS 


Let us now consider what religion, as 
a fundamental, inescapable human con- 
cern, has to do with general education, 
From here on I shall present what I | 
have to say in the form of four alterna- 
tive propositions and attempt to eval- 
uate them. 

1. The most logical answer to the 
question about the role of religion in 
education is that it is so central and 
basic that general education and re- 
ligious education are one and insep- 
arable. This is the answer given by the 
parochial school in view of the im- 
possibility of conducting religious edu- 
cation in the public school. I maintain 
that the parochial school is not an ade- 
quate solution, because if it became a 
prevailing pattern the general level of 
educational efficiency would inevitably 


‘be lowered, and because we should lose 


an immeasurably great potential for 
molding a democratic society. But the 
point I would stress in this connection 
is that the parochial or religious school 
—Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish—is 
bound to receive a higher appraisal as 
the secularization of public education 
becomes more marked. The recent in- 
crease in the number of parochial 
schools is, I think, due in no small part 
to the acceptance by religious groups 
of a conception. of education as a unt- 
tary process—a conception which 
Teachers College has done much to 
foster. Modern educators who defend 
an extreme secularization of education 
and are at the same time dismayed over « 
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increased. interest in, separate schools 
which frankly teach religion should 
reflect on the way their own theory of 
the unity and comprehensiveness of the 
educative process is coming back to 
meet them. If the school program is 
to be conceived and interpreted as in- 
cluding all the vital areas of life, a sub- 
stantial part of the community will in- 
evitably reply with an instrumentality 
which represents a more consistent ap- 
plication of the principle of inclusive- 
ness with respect to the subject matter 
of education. 

- 2. Contrasting with the insistence on 
separate religious schools is the demand 
that the public school teach the “es- 
sentials” of religious belief just as it 
teaches the elements of morality and of 
democratic behavior. This position I 
am bound to reject, though in doing so 
I am taking issue with some of my 
closest associates in the religious world. 
A “decent respect to the opinions” of 


others—to use a phrase of the Found- - 


ing Fathers—compels me to state the 
reasons. 

Let me say first that the Protestant 
churches have been, and are, staunch 
in their support of the public schools. 
If they are now beginning to criticize 
public education it is, I believe, largely 
because of a thoroughly understand- 
able reaction to the current wave of 
hostility to what they have regarded as 
a reasonable compromise (the released- 
time plan) between the parochial 
school idea and a totally secularized 
education. More about that later. At 
the moment, public’ education is facing 
something of a revolt, not against the 
public school in principle, but against 
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what millions regard as an intolerable 
indifference to religion. The New 
York Times reported: (on November 


"23, 1949) a statement by. the head of 


the General Board of Education of the 
largest Protestant body in America, in 
which, as interpreted by the Times 
correspondent, he told a great gather- 
ing of denominational leaders that 


-.. the public school has ceased to be an 
ally of the church and has become, by its 
attitude of “exclusion and separation,” an 
“obstacle” in the path of adequate re- 
ligious education. 


With reference to the recent Supreme 
Court decisions sharply separating re- 
ligion and public education, Bishop 
Corson is quoted as saying, 


Legal provisions seemed unnecessary to 
our forefathers, who assumed that the 
teachers employed would be Christian 
in character and that religion was a 
reality with which education must nat- 
urally deal. 


I think that historical judgment is 
not far wrong. But where do we go 
from there? The International Council 
of Religious Education, a thoroughly 
representative Protestant body with 
which I have had close and rewarding 
association, has set up a Committee on 
Religion and Public Education. It for- 
mulated an extended pronouncement 


on that subject, which the Council of- 


ficially adopted this year. True to 
Protestant tradition in America, the 
Council affirms its support of the pub- 
lic school: 


Protestantism has consistently supported 
the principle of public education since the 
inception of that policy. It will continue 
to support that basic principle not for 


Ms 
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reasons of expediency, nor because of in- 
stitutional inertia but because of inner 
conviction. We do not agree with those 
people who in the name of religion “write 
off” the public schools as “godless” and 
who condemn them for their “pagan 
spirit."? 


But the Council goes on to say: 


Faith in God, the God of the Old and 
New Testaments, and faith in free men as 
His responsible creations have inspired 
our life and history from the early days 
of the nation and in its earlier Colonial 
history. This faith is embodied in our 
laws, documents, and institutions. Even 
those who seem on the surface most in- 
different to it, acknowledge its sway in 
their deeper moments, as when con- 
fronted with the stark tragedies of life. 
.. . As far as the school can, in view of 
the religious diversity of our people, 
judicial opinions, and our American tradi- 
tions, we expect it to teach this common 
religious tradition as the only adequate 
basis for the life of the school and the 
personal lives of teachers, students, and 
citizens in a free and responsible democ- 
racy.!? 


This is, I take it, the most recent 
formulation of the view that the public 
school should teach a “common core" 
of religious belief—those elements 
Which the major faith groups and the 
vast majority of the population may 
be assumed to accept. I can best state 
the objection to this position by quot- 


- ing from the report, published in 1947, 


of the Committee on Religion and 
Education of the American Council on 
Education. That document was ad- 
dressed to the problem we are con- 
sidering today. Concerning the “com- 
9 RE of the Committee on Religion and 


Public Education,” p. 5. (Mimeo 
10 Ibid, pp. 67. PASIN graphed) 
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mon core” proposal, the Committee 
said, in part: 


To begin with, we think it objectionable 
from the religious point of view. Catho- 
lics, in particular, will object because of 
their traditional position that Christ estab- 
lished one true church to which all men 
are called. The notion of a common core 
suggests a watering-down of the several 
faiths to the point where common es- 
sentials appear. This might easily lead to 
a new sect—a public school sect—which 
would take its place alongside the exist- 
ing faiths and compete with them. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that not only are there many persons who 
are outside the churches and synagogues 
but also that there are those who are 
actively opposed to their teachings. They 
have their claim on the schools as well as 
others. To attempt the formulation of a 
common theology to be used as the basis 
of instruction in the sense of indoctrina- 
tion would be bitterly resented by many 
persons, some of whom are teachers and 
others of whom are members of boards 
of education. 


Having indicated earlier in the re- 
port the trend in American education 
away from authoritarian teaching in 
matters about which informed opin- 
ions differ, the Committee said further: 


We do not believe the schools should be 
asked to do in the religious realm what 
they have rejected in other fields. Reli- 
gious educators themselves are divided 0n 
whether or not intellectual conviction 
may be properly secured through indoc- 
trination. This method has many defend- 
ers. Nevertheless, the contrary view ha 
won its way in public education.” 

.'" The Relation of Religion to Public Educt 
tion, pp. 15-16, American Council on Educatio”: 


ashington, D. C. " 
creed 
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I participated in the drafting of that 
report. Ironically enough, it was bit- 
terly attacked as a proposal to intro- 
duce sectarian instruction in the public 
schools. This may have been evoked in 
part by injudicious wording here and 
there. Mainly, I think, it was the re- 
sult of rapid growth among top-flight 
educational leaders of fear reaction to 
the very word religion. In any case, 
since the American Council Com- 
mittee’s report was written the reli- 
gious community in America has been 
rudely shocked by pronouncements of 
the Supreme Court. I am satisfied that 
this new demand would never have 
been heard had not Protestant leader- 
ship been startled by what seemed to 
be a progressive crowding out of 
everything connected with religion 
from the program of general education 
made accessible to children and youth. 
I think the proposal that the schools 
should teach a basic theology is un- 
sound, but it arose as a natural protest 
and it will have to be reckoned with. 

I hold dangerous the current at- 
tempts to construe the First Amend- 
ment in absolutist terms, but I must 
dissociate myself from those who insist 
that teaching a basic theology in the 
public schools is consistent with the 
Constitution. All efforts to interpret 
the First Amendment in terms of its 
original meaning are, I think, wrongly 
based. The Constitution is a growing 
instrument, not a static one. Both 
Supporters and critics of the Supreme 
Court doctrine elaborated in the 
Everson and McCollum cases are 
making this appeal to what Madison 
and Jefferson had in mind. Personally 


I am strongly inclined to the view that 
if the battle is fought out on that 
ground it will eventually appear that 
the Founding Fathers had only one 
thing in mind: preventing Congress 
from putting over on the states a na- 
tional religious establishment in the 
common sense of that term. But I 
insist that the point is not really rele- 
vant. Whatever the First Amendment 
means or does not mean today, I think 
it may be taken as basic law that tax- 
supported schools may not adopt a 
theology as substance of doctrine. 

3. On the opposite side of the battle 
front a mobilization seems to be going 
on among what I may call all-out 
secularists, people who want the schools 
not to be merely secular in the sense 
of indifference to traditional religion 
and religious institutions, but to adopt 
an anti-theistic philosophy. Dr. Boyd 
H. Bode said two years ago, 


It is hard to see how the American Dream 
can come to fruition on the basis of the 
theory that moral values require cosmic 
endorsement in order to give them au- 
thority. This authority must come from 
their relevancy to the purpose of making 
men free through changes in social re- 
lationships. The solution of the moral 
problem lies in the future and not in the 
past. It lies in the painstaking study of 
maladjustments and not in the contempla- 
tion of the cosmic order sub specie 
aeternitatis? 


Dr. Bode said further, 


Our present culture is a house divided 
against itself. It holds to the tradition that 
morality rests on cosmic sanction and 
also that it is a product of social living. 


18 Boyd H. Bode, "Education for Freedom,” 
Teachers College Record, January, 1948, p. 281. 
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For this reason a democratic program 
of education can go a considerable dis- 
tance without arousing too much op- 
position. In the end, however, the cleav- 
age must come out into the open, since an 
understanding of the cleavage is essential 
for an understanding of the present 
troubled period in our national life. We 
are coming to the parting of the ways.'* 


If this means what it seems to mean 
and was taken to mean in the sub- 
sequent discussion, it proclaims the 
right of public school teachers to op- 
pose in the classroom the cherished 
religious beliefs of millions of Amer- 
icans. The observance of John 
Dewey's ninetieth birthday—a great 
event in honor of a great philosopher— 
was characterized by pronouncements 
similar in substance, though, so far as 
I know, not by any such iconoclastic 
proposal as Professor Bode’s. Any at- 
tempt to take over the schools by 
an aggressive, dogmatic, antitheistic 
philosophic movement I would regard 
as the most grievous and the crudest 
assault in our time upon the separa- 
tion of church and state. Whatever 
that separation doctrine means, it can 
by no stretch of honest imagination be 
taken to mean that the public school 
is estopped from propagating religion 
but is free to attack it. 

Let us be clear about this. Religion 
enjoys no legal protection from criti- 
cism when it presumes to challenge 
the findings of science. To quote the 
American Council Committee's report, 


. - « Ìt must be recognized that many per- 
sons have in the name of religion con- 
tributed to an obscurantist, antiscientific 


14 Ibid., p. 285. 


view of life by false claims to authority 
in the scientific sphere. If science is not 
a substitute for religion, neither can re- 
ligion be a substitute for science. It is not 
the province of religion to make pro- 
nouncements in the field of biology or 
geology. The long history of conflict be- 
tween science and theology is a melan- 
choly record of obstruction to the free 
play of intelligence in both the scientific 
and the religious spheres.’ 


What I would warn against is the 
enthronement of an authoritarian secu- 
lar philosophy which is in effect a 
sectarian religion and the defense of 
it as a child of modern science. 


A PROPOSAL 


4. I now come to the position I wish 
to defend. Public education should in- 
clude in its curriculum as subject mat- 
ter for objective, respectful study the 
religious institutions, beliefs, and ac- 
tivities which are conspicuous factors 
in our common culture. I say for 
"study" rather than "teaching" ad- 
visedly. Sad experience has taught me 
that even the most sophisticated and 
disciplined among us are unable to 
apply a non-indoctrinational concep- 
tion of teaching in the religious field. 
We quite readily assume that the 
teaching of economic theories does not 
imply pressure to accept any one 0 
them, but not so when the teaching 
of religion is mentioned. The method 
I should like to have followed is pre 
cisely the same as in the case of tht 
social studies. 

And why should the schools do this? 
First, because no study of contem 


1° Tbe Relation of Religion to Public Educ 
Hon, pp. 5-6. 
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porary life or of history is adequate 
without it. A portrayal of the culture 
that leaves man’s religious aspirations, 
rituals, and institutions out of the pic- 
ture is truncated. Second, because 
public education has a moral obligation 
to the whole community not to culti- 
vate the notion in children’s minds that 
religion is left out of the picture be- 
cause it is a nonessential. The very 
inclusiveness of the school program, 
which is sound in principle, makes the 
school responsible for the implications 
of an exceptional exclusion. 

How should this study of religion 
be carried on? Only exceptionally, I 
would say in classes devoted to reli- 
gious history or institutions or reli- 
gious classics. This may be practicable 
at the secondary level, on an elective 
basis. But the main proposal, as offered 
by the American Council’s Committee, 
is that in every school discipline, reli- 
gious subject matter be presented 
when and as it occurs. What is pro- 
posed is not that religion be injected 
into the school curriculum but that it 
shall cease to be artificially ejected, 
especially in the social studies. A good 
illustration of this approach is a reli- 
gious study project carried out some 
years ago in Hunter High School, 
New York, a public institution, when 
girls of different faiths undertook to 
learn something about the religious 
life of the city. The class conferred 
with representative clergymen of the 
three major faiths. At a Jewish syna- 
gogue the rabbi explained the symbol- 
ism of the Temple and the essentials 
of Judaism, tracing its historical de- 
velopment and influence. Similarly, at 


a Catholic church the priest elucidated 
the Catholic faith. At a Protestant 
church the minister emphasized the 
basic principles upon which Protes- 
tantism rests, in spite of its many sects, 

Is this kind of educational procedure 
in a public school constitutional? 
Frankly no one knows now what will 
stand the Supreme Court test in this 
area. If the ruling opinions in the 
Everson and McCollum cases are ap- 
plied with literal exactness, then a 
revolution in present and traditional 
practice will follow. Literally, the 
doctrine that the state may not “aid 
one religion, aid all religions, or prefer 
one religion over another” might well 
be taken to end the chaplaincy in the 
armed forces and in penal institutions, 
free lunches to parochial school chil- 
dren, all addresses on religion such as 
the President made recently, and many 
other things to which the nation has 
become accustomed. I think, however, 
it is highly unlikely that the Supreme 
Court in further clarifying its position, 
as it will be obliged to do, will bring 
under its ban, as giving “aid” to re- 
ligious groups, every’ recognition of 
religion as a concern of human beings. 

The proposal that the public school 
curriculum make provision for study 
of religious institutions and religious 
literature to the extent that these are 
part of the subject matter students are 
supposed to study anyhow—and all 
this solely because an adequate cul- 
tural orientation requires it—can 
hardly be brought under any church- 
and-state category. 


In conclusion, let me say that this 
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question needs to be seen in a vastly 
wider context than current contro- 
versy between Protestants, Catholics, 
and secularists affords. Religion is one 
of the major forces in history and in 
contemporary life. It is bigger than all 
churches, and deeper than all the con- 
flicts which it occasions. The separa- 
tion of religion from life—or, as one 
group of prominent educators would 
have it, “the restriction of religion to 
the realm of a private as distinguished 
from a public concern"—is a great 
bad. It is a reactionary tendency which 
the very persons who are now calling 
for it do not really, deeply, and per- 
manently want. Fear, prejudice, and 
group anxieties have displaced reason 
in dealing with the problem. The 


secularization of education resulted, as 
the American Council's Committee 
said, from sectarian bickerings. Reli- 
gion itself was responsible for that, as 
Horace Mann’s writings clearly show. 
But secularization of the schools has 
outrun its original protective intention 
and has now become a reinforcement 
of the “wall of separation” between 
religion and the common life, which 
is the essence of secularism. We need 
not remain in this artificially con- 
trived situation if we have what John 
Dewey himself called for in the closing 
words of his speech on his ninetieth 
birthday when he made what I would 
call an essentially religious affirmation: 
[to] “lose faith in our fellow man... 
is the unforgivable sin.” 


Getting a School Health Program 
That Works* 


CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 


PROFESSOR OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Cue and local parent-teacher asso- 
ciations have rendered effective 
service for many years in the develop- 
ment of school health programs. At 
times the Summer Roundup has stimu- 
lated public interest in health through 
medical examinations and the correc- 
tion of remediable defects of young 
children before they enter school. At 
other times the forceful leadership of 
parent-teacher groups has helped in 
the inauguration or stabilization of nu- 
merous activities designed to perpetu- 
ate healthful living among children in 
regular school attendance. Doubtless 
no single agency in the community de- 
serves more credit than parent-teacher 
associations in these monumental 
achievements. 

Health education definitely reflects 
the fusion of many isolated programs 
originally conceived for purposes other 
than those recognized at present. Early 
lessons in physiology, the forerunner 
of health instruction, dealt with the 
study of organs and systems presum- 
ably as a cultural subject, but a subject 
regarded by some parents as too vulgar 
for adolescent girls to contemplate. 


*An address given before the Florida Con- 
ES of Parents and "Teachers, Inc., Orlando, 
lorida, November 10, 1949. 


Health examinations of school children 
were begun not as an educational ex- 
perience wherein children might ac- 
quire knowledge and appreciation of 
healthful living, but as a means of con- 
trolling communicable diseases that fol- 
lowed in the wake of compulsory at- 
tendance laws that forced children of 
certain ages into school. All forty-eight 
states now have laws requiring teach- 
ing the deleterious effects of alcohol to 
children in public schools, but these 
laws came not as the result of pressure 
by educational groups; they came 
when zealous members of the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union stormed 
past the educational folk on the way to 
state legislatures to get the bills passed. 
In the early days physiology, health ex- 
aminations, and temperance had no 
connection with one another. 

Out of these fragmentary beginnings 
has emerged a program of health edu- 
cation that encompasses a wide variety 
of activities. Some of these activities are 
highly developed in accordance with 
the best principles of education; others 
flagrantly violate acceptable doctrines 
of educational psychology and philoso- 
phy. Sometimes these activities supple- 
ment comparable programs conducted 
by other community agencies; at other 
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times they operate at cross purposes 
with the board of health and welfare 
organizations, or infringe upon the 
rights of duly licensed medical and 
dental practitioners. 

Health education in schools com- 
bines several educational and medical 
practices, and the results exemplify 
these two lines of traditional influence. 
The average school, with its emphasis 
on academic knowledge, often restricts 
the avowed purposes of sound health 
instruction with its focus of attention 
on habits, skills, and attitudes of whole- 
some living. Medical practice, with its 
primary objective of healing the sick 
and bringing relief to the afflicted, is 
concerned only indirectly with the 
joys and satisfactions of normal and ro- 
bust health. 

Thus the health education of the fu- 
ture must break the bonds of outmoded 
tradition. No longer can health educa- 
tion hope to succeed by a neat bit of 
broken-field running between contem- 
porary educational practice, with its 
stress on knowledge, and medical pol- 
icy aimed toward healing the sick and 
correcting defects. Health education 
must establish a program based upon 
the positive goals of healthful living 
and optimum growth and development, 
accept the applicable principles of edu- 
cation and public health, and learn to 
use better the resources available in the 
community. 

With the above introduction, per- 
haps we can best attack the problem of 
getting a school health program that 
works by directing the discussion to- 
ward three significant issues. The first 
issue deals with principles of basic un- 


derstanding, the second with principles 
of teaching method, and the third with 
principles of organization for healthful 
living. 

Basic understanding involves giving 
due consideration to the forces of tra- 
dition and to the associated elements 
of innovation and pressure groups. Ex- 
emplification of this truism appears 
constantly in the history of health edu- 
cation. Soon after the establishment of 
an activity it begins to take on the 
cloak of tradition, and the longer it 
persists the more tradition it accumu- 
lates. Later a pressure group demands 
change, and an innovation appears. If 
the group is strong enough, change oc- 
curs and soon becomes a part of the 
tradition. But throughout the life his- 
tory of the activity the remnants of 
tradition affect the various stages of de- 
velopment. A few examples may help 
to illustrate this phenomenon. 

Health instruction in the schools 
started with the study of physiology, 4 
bleak description of the function of | 
bodily organs and systems, and with 
the textbooks written by physicians 
who attempted to translate medical 
knowledge into understandable terms 
for the adolescent mind. After the turn 
of the present century a pressure group 
successfully effected a change from the 
dismal study of bones and muscles, 
blood and nerves, to an emphasis on 
hygiene and sanitation. After World 
War I a group of spirited leaders pro- 
posed another innovation, and hygiene 
gave way to admonitions on the rules 
of health, with children encouraged to 
eat heaping piles of spinach and to 
drink eight or ten glasses of water edch 
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day. Fortunately the exponents of 
these extravagant measures have been 
branded as false prophets, along with 
the amateur poets who delighted in 
paraphrasing nursery rhymes into 
health rules, and we now proceed with 
health materials of more scientific 
origin. 

As for temperance education, in the 
beginning this meant total abstinence 
from all alcoholic beverages. .Pressure 


groups are at work to modify this nar- ' 


row concept, and. soon temperance 
may mean moderation and control in 
the use of alcohol, tobacco, and nar- 
cotics; in eating, sleeping, and exercise 
habits; and in relationships with other 
people. 

Physical education represents an- 
other example of the influence of tra- 
dition, Its ancestor, physical training, 
came into the schools to relieve the 
boredom occasioned by long hours de- 
voted to academic study at cramped 
desks, and to overcome the observed 
“schoolroom stoop.” Later, pressure 
groups recommended physical training 
as a means of correcting orthopedic 
disturbances by the prescription of ex- 
ercise, and corrective exercises gained 
prominence. Still later, pressure groups 
proposed the term “physical educa- 
tion” as a program wherein youth 
might experience the inestimable values 
of physical activity that appeal directly 
to the biological inheritance of boys 
and girls. 

_ But throughout all of these innova- 
tions the force of tradition has pre- 
vailed. In fact those who hold to the 
di. quo oftentimes have the weight 
of "argument on their side in dealing 


with pressure groups. Someone has 
said, in effect, he who would flaunt 
tradition will find himself shouting on 
the mountain top alone. The physiolo- 
gists resisted the change to hygiene, the 
sanitarians looked with disdain upon 
the health rules void of solid subject 
matter; and now informed health edu- 
cators question the validity of mere 
health rules without providing the nec- 
essary backgrounds of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and the social subjects. Anti- 
alcoholic leagues and associations de- 
cried the change that added warnings 
of the deleterious effects of tobacco 
and narcotics to those against whiskey 
and beer, and most certainly view 
with alarm the proposed extension of 
temperance education to include such 
factors as intemperance in foods and 
other excesses in daily living. Many 
educators and parents continue to re- 
gard physical education merely as ex- 
ercise, numerous school administrators 
and principals accept physical educa- 
tion as a service to the more sober as- 
pects of academic education rather 
than as a part of a well-founded pro- 
gram of education, and parents often 
look upon physical education as a fad 
and frill, or at best as an extracurricu- 
lar activity. 

It is our job as responsible parents 
and health educators to recognize these 
traditions, innovations, and pressure 
groups, and to guide public opinion 
toward the acceptance of wise proce- 
dures designed to produce optimum 
growth and development in youth. 
Sometimes this may mean that the 
school itself should modify existing 
practices or add new activities to the 
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curriculum. At other times this may 
mean that the activity can be con- 
ducted better by an agency outside the 
school with the full cooperation of 
educational resources. 

Keeping in mind the implications of 
tradition and innovation, let us pass on 
to that common but oftentimes mis- 
understood principle, the unification of 
personality. The unification of per- 
sonality or the “whole child" means 
that we cannot separate mental, physi- 
cal, social, and emotional learnings, but 
that the total organism reacts to the 
total learning situation. This truism, 
widely accepted in educational theory, 
is only narrowly accepted in actual 
practice. Too many schools adhere to 
the pronouncement by Bacon that 
knowledge is power. Further, too 
many programs of health education re- 
late only to the physical aspects of 
bodily growth and development, with 
limited regard for emotional and social 
growth. The recent state course of 
study that admonished children to live 
healthfully twenty-four hours a day 
might be accepted as good physical 
health, but consider the nervous ten- 
sion of the child who constantly thinks 
of his health for even a few hours, or 
the social bore who reacts to every life 
situation in terms of his health! Youth 
craves activity and adventure, not the 
security and obscurity of a moth-ball 
existence, 

All teachers, and health personnel in 
particular, must keep in mind this con- 
cept of the unification of personality, 
The examining physician may discover 
that a certain young Jady in high school 
is underweight, and the health teacher 


may give excellent instruction about 
diets, but an exclamation by the young 
lady’s boy friend that he “just hates 
fat girls” will probably take precedence 
over the advice of the physician and 
teacher. 

By force of tradition, perhaps, many 
of us have difficulty in applying the 
principle that the entire organism re- 
acts to the total learning situation. We 
are inclined to follow the false princi- 
ple that the child thinks only with his 
brain and runs only with his muscles. 
In truth the entire organism is involved 
in both thinking and running, despite 
the fact that the brain is primarily con- 
cerned with thinking and the muscles 
with running. The physiologist soon 
learns that organs and systems have spe- 
cific functions, but he also learns the 
more significant fact that the thing that 
really matters is the interrelationship 
of these organs and systems and the de- 
pendence of one upon the other ` 
Teachers and parents might borrow 4 
leaf from the well-worn book of the 
physiologist. The atmosphere of the 
schoolroom, its decorations and dis- 
cipline, may have as important a role 
in effective education as subject mat- 
ter itself. Family arguments and con- 
stant tension in the home may affect 
the child (and his parents) quite 35 
much as the factors of nutrition, work, 
and sleep. 

Take for example the school health 
examination, with its objective of de- 
tecting health deviations that restrict 
normal growth and development, and 
its corollary objective of engendering 
the proper regard for family physicians 
as wise health counselors. Then take 
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the average health examination with 
its austere and hurried physician, a 
stranger to the group, who rushes chil- 
dren through the examination at the 
rate of forty or fifty an hour. Family 
physicians rightly condemn this proce- 
dure from the standpoint of sound 
medical practice, and certainly educa- 
tors and parents should voice concern 
about the attitudes the child forms to- 
ward physicians generally as friendly 
counselors. If we sow the seed of speed 
and superficiality we must reap a har- 
vest of fear and frustration. 

As another illustration of the inter- 
action of physical, emotional, and so- 
cial traits take the baseball pitcher in 
the World Series who wept openly on 
his way to the dugout when he was re- 
lieved in the third inning of a crucial 
game. He was tired, of course, but his 
tears came not only from fatigue; he 
cried because of emotional dejection, 
and because socially he had failed the 
team. He was “down” all over—no 
more in one respect than in another. 

The total organism contributed to 
the success of the schoolboy who won 
the public speaking contest. He was 
mentally alert, emotionally stable, and 
socially acceptable—his organs and 
systems had performed well. 

This means that teachers and parents 
need to know the essentials of growth 
and development, and to understand 
the facts of anatomy and physiology. 
Teacher education has improved in ac- 
quainting prospective teachers with the 
important concepts of growth and de- 
velopment, and parents have access to 
worlds of significant literature on the 
subject. But for some peculiar reason 


people shy away from learning the basic 
concepts of anatomy and physiology. 
Is it because such processes as peristal- 
sis and digestion are complicated, or 
because such words as sphygmoma- 
nometer and arteriosclerosis are hard to 
pronounce? Now peristalsis and diges- 
tion are no more complicated than our 
economic and political systems, nor are 
sphygmomanometer and arteriosclero- 
sis harder to pronounce than Mississippi 
and Constantinople. The child lives 
daily with his health, years later he 
may try to fathom the intricacies of 
world politics and labor problems, and 
someday he may actually view the 
broad Mississippi or the wondrous 
Constantinople! Unlike many school 
subjects, sound health education has 
few deferred values. 

Some health educators even believe 
they can get along without a knowl- 
edge and understanding of anatomy 
and physiology; a belief about as valid 
as trying to teach mathematics without 
a knowledge and understanding of 
numbers and symbols! 

The broad range of activities en- 
compassed by the second topic, prin- 
ciples of teaching method, requires 
careful selection and delineation. Prof- 
itable time might be spent in discussing 
such persistent problems as utilizing the 
life experiences of children in the home 
and community, formulating appropri- 
ate objectives or goals for health educa- 
tion, planning an organized program or 
course of study that gives direction to 
health instruction, setting aside suffi- 
cient time in the daily and weekly 
schedule for health teaching, and estab- 
lishing sound techniques of evaluation 
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in accordance with the objectives 
sought. Time does not permit an elab- 
oration on these problems. 

For purposes of this discussion we 
shall confine ourselves to one principle 
of teaching method—teachers should 
emphasize the positive approach rather 
than the negative approach in health 
instruction. The mere statement of this 
principle has appeared for years in the 
health literature, although few of us 
have done much to understand its im- 
plications or to put it into effective op- 
eration. The positive approach means 
focusing attention on how well the in- 
dividual applies the established rules of 
healthful living in his habits, skills, and 
attitudes. Thus far our chief emphasis 
in teaching and evaluation has been 
negative, inasmuch as we have meas- 
ured results by the number of un- 
healthful conditions the child is able to 
avoid. When, through examination, the 
physician discovers that a child has bad 
tonsils, a defective heart, or shows evi- 
dence of malnutrition he pounces upon 
him as a unique biological specimen; if, 
on the other hand, the child reveals no 
defects the average physician imme- 
diately loses interest in him. School 
nurses devote most of their attention to 
children in need of corrective or re- 
medial care and to first aid. Most teach- 
ers in their instructional programs base 
the health course of study on the chief 
causes of death—diseases, accidents, 
and intemperance—and give scant at- 
tention to the realities of fine living. 
Thus, most of our techniques of evalu- 
ating health are indirect measures rather 
than direct measures, and much of our 
teaching is indirect rather than direct. 


Psychologists have pointed out for 
years that direct instruction brings the 
best results, and educational philoso- 
phers have expounded the principle 
that we learn to do by doing. The 
teacher of social sciences would not ap- 
proach the subject of democracy by 
first discussing the incidence of crime. 
The teacher of mathematics would 
scarcely approach taxation by showing 
youth the various ways that have been 
devised to beat the income tax. The 
teacher of physical education who de- 
sires to inculcate the skills of a particu- 
lar game has found better ways than to 
begin with the injuries that sometimes 
befall the participant. Automobile 
salesmen seldom open the conversation 
with a prospective buyer by describing 
the weaknesses of the car. Only the 
misguided wife would attempt to re- 
form her husband by harping on his 
faults—at least in public! 

Doubtless the traditional concept of 
health as the absence of disease ac- 
counts for the negative approach to in- 
struction and evaluation. We need a 
new set of values based upon whole- 
some, healthful living, with stress upon 
the joy and satisfaction such living 


brings to the individual himself, and 


upon the efficient service he may render 
as a responsible citizen in the home and 
community. 

No discussion of a workable school 
health program would be complete 
without some reference to commu- 
nity organization for healthful living. 
Health education in schools has several 
unique features. In the first place, the 
success of health education in schools 
depends more upon the home and other 
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agencies in the community than does 
that of other educational programs. In 
the second place, those who would 
functionalize the curriculum and make 
it a part of the community have in 
health education an excellent medium 
for cooperative effort. 

Over the years society has given 
the schools primary responsibility for 
teaching mathematics, English, the so- 
cial studies, and numerous other sub- 
jects. Gradually the schools have 
usurped the prerogatives of the home 
and other community agencies in these 
matters. In some communities this 
transference to the schools of increased 
obligations has extended to health edu- 
cation with more frequent health ex- 
aminations, more extensive follow-up 
programs, the correction of many de- 
fects at school expense, expanded 
health guidance and instruction. 

Following the pathway of tradition 
in other educational affairs, school au- 
thorities often take for granted these 
concessions and plan a health program 
replete with school feeding for the 
undernourished, the purchase of glasses 
for those who need them, immunization 
for certain diseases, and other services 
or treatment—all at public expense. 
Outside groups who question these ex- 
penditures usually receive the answer 
that in public education the child is the 
ward of the state. Many school laws 
passed by state legislatures and regula- 
tions enacted by state education depart- 
ments were intended primarily to cover 
academic pursuits; more recently these 
pronouncements have been applied to 
programs for which they originally 
were not intended. 


In addition to the home, which ob- 
viously must not relinquish its responsi- 
bility for the health of the child, the 
schools have at least three types of 
agencies in the community worthy of 
consideration in planning the program 
of health education—official organiza- 
tions, voluntary agencies, and private 
enterprise groups—all of which have 
a rightful stake in health matters af- 
fecting the welfare of youth and adults. 

Official organizations are those es- 
tablished by legislative enactment and 
supported primarily by public tax 
funds. Examples of official organiza- 
tions include health and welfare depart- 
ments, and of course the board of edu- 
cation. The general functions of official 
organizations are: (1) to serve all duly 
qualified residents of the political or 
geographical area who may wish to 
avail themselves of the services pro- 
vided, or who may be compelled by 
statute or regulation to conform to 
established procedures; and (2) to pro- 
vide such services.in the most economi- 
cal manner consistent with efficiency 
and as determined by federal, state, and 
local standards. 

Voluntary agencies are those estab- 
lished to serve a seemingly worth-while 
community need. They are not pro- 
vided for by the legislature (except 
possibly by an enabling act or charter), 
and they are supported primarily by 
donations, gifts, membership fees, and 
periodic drives for funds. Examples of 
voluntary agencies include parent- 
teacher associations, tuberculosis asso- 
ciations, and others of similar nature. 
'The general functions of voluntary 
agencies are: (1) to exercise leadership 
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in providing worth-while community 
activities for which public funds have 
not been appropriated; and (2) to dem- 
onstrate the need for acceptance of 
these activities as an official community 
enterprise or private venture. 

Private health agencies represent one 
or more persons engaged in an activity 
which aims to fulfill a community need 
and which is supported primarily by 
fees paid by the recipient of its services. 
Examples of private health agencies in- 
clude physicians, dentists, and nurses 
engaged in private practice. The chief 
functions of private agencies are: (1) 
to provide services for which individ- 
uals are willing to pay the fees charged; 
and (2) to provide better services than 
those obtainable from either official or 
voluntary agencies. 

Effective health organization in the 
community, state, or nation utilizes the 
resources peculiar to each type of or- 
ganization, blends them into a compre- 
hensive administrative pattern, prevents 
unnecessary overlapping of functions 
and ensuing professional jealousies, and 
avoids gaps in services needed—all in 
the interests of efficiency and economy. 
This kind of organization is best ac- 
complished in health by a community 
health council composed of represen- 
tatives from all affected groups. 
Couched in practical terms, the com- 
munity health council attempts to find 
answers to four basic questions: What 
are the pressing and persistent health 
problems in the community? To what 
organization or organizations shall each 
of these problems be assigned? What 
will be the cost of solving a given 
problem? How shall the costs be met? 


Boiled down to fundamentals, all 
health problems might be classified into 
three main categories: those relating to 
instruction; those pertaining to serv- 
ices; and those involving treatment. 
Health instruction refers to that body 
of organized experiences through 
which the individual acquires knowl- 
edge, skills, habits, and attitudes favor- 
able to personal and community living. 
Health services include those things 
done to or for the individual to im- 
prove or protect his health—examina- 
tions, follow-up procedures, health in- 
spections, immunizations, and the hy- 
giene of the school plant and processes. 
"Treatment represents the application of 
corrective measures for disease, defects, 
or injuries. Most health services and 
treatment procedures contain valuable 
materials for health instruction. 

A measure of loose thinking and un- 
wise planning characterizes the average 
school in the adoption of educational 
policies about health instruction, serv- 
ices, and treatment. As problems arise 
they receive individual attention, with- 
out a master plan, and often without 
consulting the home and other com- 
munity health agencies. Efficiency and 
economy suggest that the time has ar- 
rived for schools to adopt clearly de- 
fined policies concerning the responsi- 
bility of public education for health in- 
struction, healthservices, and treatment. 

For purposes of clarification let us 
propose an administrative policy in 
each of these areas which schools might 
follow with profit to themselves and 
with benefit to the entire community. 
Let us suggest that the school and home 
should assume the direct responsibility 
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for health instruction, assisted indi- 
rectly by official, voluntary, and pri- 
vate agencies whose primary concern 
relates to services and treatment. Let us 
suggest further that the schools have 
the primary responsibility of stimulat- 
ing effective health-services action 
through appropriate health instruction 
and of using these services as educa- 
tional experiences in teaching situa- 
tions; and the secondary responsibility 
of conducting educational affairs in ac- 
cordance with the standards of health 
services prescribed by legally consti- 
'tuted authority. Let us suggest still 
further that the schools really have no 
direct responsibility in treatment be- 
yond first aid and sudden sickness at 
school, since treatment is the responsi- 
bility of private health agencies or offi- 
cial and voluntary health and welfare 
organizations; and that the schools do 
have an indirect function in treatment 
to encourage the application of appro- 
priate treatment prescribed by proper 
authority outside the schools, and to 
organize and conduct a school program 
that facilitates the treatment being 
rendered and prevents further aggra- 
vation of the existing condition.' 

In conclusion we might propose a 
few guiding principles for the schools 
to follow in the development of health 
education. First, the schools should 
never attempt to usurp the preroga- 
tives of the home and community in 
health matters, but the schools should 


1The above discussion—of official organiza- 
tions, voluntary agencies, private agencies, in- 
Struction, services, and treatment—is adapted 
from the author's Principles of Health Educa- 
tion Applied, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc, New York, 1949. 


help to make the home and community 
better places in which to live. Second, 
the schools should stand ready to ac- 
cept the health responsibilities assigned 
to them by properly constituted au- 
thority. Third, the schools of the fu- 
ture should recognize a vastly greater 
responsibility than in the past for health 
instruction, less responsibility in health 
services unless the community directs 
otherwise, and practically no responsi- 
bility in treatment beyond first aid and 
care of sudden sickness. Fourth, if the 
schools expect fair play from other 
community agencies, they must, in 
turn, play fair with these community 
agencies in cooperative planning and 
mutual confidence in operation for the 
welfare of the total citizenship. 

The exceptional role of parent- 
teacher associations in furthering the 
cause of health education in schools 
places them in a remarkably strategic 
position. On the one hand, they repre- 
sent a cross section of the community, 
a cross section that reaches into every 
type of home. On the other hand, they 
have no political or social axes to grind 
save the improvement of schools in 
their vicinity and the welfare of chil- 
dren who attend them. Good parent- 
teacher associations deserve the confi- 
dence and respect of both school per- 
sonnel and the general public. To them 
is given the opportunity, and to them 
belongs the responsibility, of guiding 
the program of health education in 
their respective communities toward 
goals of achievement that enable them 
to say with pride and intelligent under- 
standing. ^We have a health program 
in our school that works!" 


Progress and Problems" 


W. P. ALEXANDER 


GENERAL SECRETARY, ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATION COMMITTEES 
OF LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


d Di 1944 Act became law only as 
to certain administrative provi- 


sions in 1944. Most of the clauses af- 
fecting the general structure became 
operative on April 1, 1945. Itis, there- 
fore, convenient to take the period 
from April 1, 1945, as a basis on which 
we can examine official statistics in 
order to assess the progress which has 
been made. It is well, too, in making 
such an assessment to take as a criterion 
the progress made in a similar period 
before the war. 

The first task obviously was to pre- 
pare the many regulations which were 
required by the Act and to launch the 
new administrative machinery. That in 
itself was a considerable task, which to 
some extent can be measured by the 
fact that in the period under review 
no fewer than 600 circulars and ad- 
ministrative memoranda were issued 
by the Ministry of Education. 

There followed a period of planning 
in which Local Education Authorities 
had to prepare their Development 
Plans and submit them to the Minister. 
During this period there were many 
who felt that everything was on paper. 
There were undoubtedly a great Edu- 


* This is the third in a series of three lec- 
tures on English education given by Dr. Alex- 
ander at Teachers College in October 1949. 
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cation Act and numerous regulations, 
the preparation of Development Plans 
and of Schemes of Further Education 
—planning and yet more planning. 
This view found expression in criticism 
that it was time we did something, that 
we were not achieving results. I had 
occasion at the beginning of this year 
to examine that criticism and it may 
be helpful to you if I summarise the 
facts as they were ascertained. For the 
moment, therefore, let us leave aside 
all the planning, important as it un- 
doubtedly is, and all the regulations, 
and let us concentrate on actual 
achievements in the three years 1945- 
1948. Let us compare these three years 
with the three years 1935-1938, when 
in time of peace we were presumed to 
be making very considerable progress 
in the development of education. 
First let it be set on record that the 
school-leaving age has been raised to 
fifteen years as from April 1, 1947. 
This was a major reform which was 
not lightly undertaken. It involved 
provision for an additional 400,000 
children in the schools at a time when, 
owing to the increase in the birth rate, 
other calls were being made. Indeed, 
it would be true to say that there were 
many in England who doubted the 
wisdom of taking that step. So much 
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doubt was there that the Government 
itself hesitated. Industrialists protested 
that these youngsters were needed in 
industry. There were those who 
pointed out that the buildings were 
not ready and that insufficient teachers 
were available. I well remember the 
doubt reached a point where I felt it 
necessary to call a special meeting of 
my Executive Committee in London. 
This body, representing the Local 
Education Authorities of England and 
Wales, conscious of the difficulties 
which had to be overcome, were never- 
theless clear in their minds that a fail- 
ure to carry into effect the first major 
reform under the Act of 1944 would 
be a disaster and might well lead to the 
abandonment of the purposes of the 
Statute, as had undoubtedly happened 
following the 1918 Act thirty years 
ago. They therefore addressed a tele- 
gram to the Prime Minister on the 
afternoon of January 16, 1947. It may 
be of interest to you to know the terms 
of that telegram: 


The Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Education Committees of Eng- 
land and Wales at a special meeting held 
this afternoon unanimously resolved: 

1. That this Association is satisfied that 
there are no educational grounds for de- 
ferring the raising of the school leaving 
age. 

They recognise the difficulties relating 
to accommodation and teachers but they 
are confident that these difficulties can be 
met and overcome, as were difficulties for 
example of evacuation, at an earlier date. 

2. They considered further, deferment 
of the school leaving age having regard to 
difficulties relating to manpower. They 
Were unanimously in agreement with 
your own statement on this matter in the 


House of Commons in the Debate on the 
King’s Speech. They believe with you 
that our difficulties relating to manpower 
themselves constitute adequate reason to 
raise the school leaving age as a matter 
of urgency. 

We express the hope, therefore, that 
you will fulfil that pledge. 


The following day it was announced 
on behalf of the Government that the 
school leaving age would be raised on 
April 1. I regard this as a great act of 
faith which has been wholly justified 
in the event and which perhaps has 
done more to ensure the translation of 
the Statute into practice than can yet 
be assessed. 

No doubt you will agree that the 
most important single element in carry- 
ing out educational reform is the sup- 
ply of teachers. In 1938 there were un- 
der training nearly 30,000 teachers, 
plus some 5,000 undergraduates who 
in due course would become teachers. 
This was the highest number of teach- 
ers in training in the history of Eng- 
land. In 1938 the output of teachers 
was of the order of 6,000. In 1948 the 
output was 21,000. Clearly the output 
of teachers must be related to the num- 
ber of children in the schools, in other 
words to the degree of need. In March, 
1938, there were 5,500,000 pupils in 
the schools; to teach these pupils there 
were 188,700 teachers. At the end of 
1948 there were 5,600,000 pupils and 
205,000 teachers. In a word, the num- 
ber of pupils per teacher was less in 
1948 than in 1938, despite the raising 
of the age. The emergency action 
taken for the training of teachers at the 
end of the war has undoubtedly made 
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ex . In Eng- 
land there are us darn which = 
stitute a necemary hurdle which must 
be surmounted before entry to higher 
education in the universities and col- 
leges. The examination is in two stages, 
the first known as the School Cerufi- 
cate examination, the second known as 
the Higher School Certificate exami- 
nation. In 1939 some 80,000 pupils en- 
tered for the School Certificate and 
some 60,000 In 1947 107,000 
me and over 80,000 passed. 
n 1948 the entries had grown to he 
ovo and the passes to just under 8,000. 
Even more signi are the figures 
for the Higher School Certificate ex- 
amination. In 1949 just over 15,000 

entered and almost 9.000 passed. 
in 1947 over 16,000 entered and almost 
19,000 pamed. In 1948 nearly 30,000 
entered and 20,582 pamed. This dov- 
bling of the number of young people 
who at the age of seventeen or cight- 
een hold the Higher School Certificate 
is in my judgment a notable advance. 
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not necessarily a valid criterion. It is, 
however, a matter of interest to record 
that the cost of the school medical 
services in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war was of the order of £2- 
£2,500,000 per annum. The cost in 
1947-1948 was £ 7,000,000. 

I present these limited statistics 
merely to give some indication that 
real progress has been made in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the Education 
Act, not only in establishing a new 
administrative machinery, reorganising 
Local Education Authorities and is- 
suing new regulations, but in the actual 
work in the schools. More children are 
going to the university, more children 
are having full-time schooling till eight- 
een and more children are being better 
educated. All children have a minimum 
provision of ten years of full-time edu- 
cation. In the field of Further Educa- 
tion similar advances can be recorded. 
The number of students taking Na- 
tional Certificates has more than dou- 
bled; the number of university grad- 
uates has increased similarly. 

"There are two other evidences which 
are not unimportant. Certain purposes 
in education have never in England and 
Wales found expression in national 
bodies competent to deal with them. 
For example, educational research has 
been left to individual universities and 
persons and there has been no national 
body concerned with that problem. It 
is, therefore, important to record that 
there is now established a National 
Foundation for Educational Research, 
which has the official backing of the 
Ministry of Education, the Local Edu- 
cation Authorities, the Universities, 


and the national associations of teach- 
ers. Again, in adult education there has 
been established a National Institute 
for Adult Education, which combines 
for the first time all the corporate in- 
terests in this field, together with indi- 
viduals, in one national body concerned 
to advance adult education in all ways. 
Yet again, for the last twenty years the 
use of visual aids for schools in England 
and Wales has been extremely limited. 
Commercial companies have been loth 
to produce educational films because of 
the limitations of the market. Local 
Education Authorities have been loth 
to expend money on equipment in the 
absence of a sufficient supply of educa- 
tional films. So there was a vicious 
circle which seemed impossible to 
break. Now there have been estab- 
lished two bodies, one a National Com- 
mittee for Visual Aids in Education, 
which represents the teachers and the 
Local Education Authorities of the 
country, with the duty of encouraging 
the use of visual aids and preparing 
programs of educational films wanted 
in the schools. Secondly, there has been 
established an Educational Foundation 
for Visual Aids, which is a trust 
charged with the duty of ensuring that 
the program prepared by the National 
Committee is in fact produced, and that 
equipment and films and film strips are 
made available to Local Education Au- 
thorities. There is every prospect of a 
rapid development in the use of visual 
aids in the schools of the country. 
Here then are a few facts by which 
you may measure the sincerity of pur- 
pose and the enthusiasm with which a 
great educational Statute is being car- 
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ried into effect. Along the whole front 
advance has been made, not without 
difficulty and not as great as we would 
wish, small compared to the ultimate 
goal, but greater without doubt than 
in any corresponding period in the his- 
tory of the country. 

Now let us turn to look at one or 
two of the major problems which re- 
main unresolved and with which edu- 
cators in England and Wales are very 
much concerned. 

Perhaps the most important of these 
problems is that of the appropriate or- 
ganisation of education in adolescence. 
Taking the period from eleven plus to 
eighteen years, how should the schools 
be organised? Heated discussion is tak- 
ing place. Inevitably there is need for 
experiment and the official position is a 
Wise one in which each Local Educa- 
tion Authority is left free to organise 
its secondary schools in whatever man- 
ner it thinks best. Over the years ex- 
perience will resolve the problem, but 
it is interesting to look at the conflict- 
ing views which are finding expression. 

The existence of grammar schools 
which undoubtedly held a high place 
in public esteem is a major factor in 
these discussions. The development of 
technical schools over the last twenty 
years, while limited in extent, has un- 
doubtedly been extremely successful 
and the publication of the Spens Report 
of 1934 gave a stimulus to the develop- 
ment of technical secondary schools 
just as the Hadow Report of 1926 had 
stimulated the development of what 
Was called the Modern Secondary 
School offering general education with- 
Out academic bias. This pattern of three 


types of secondary school has encour- 
aged the view that there would be wis- 
dom in continuing the development of 
these three different types, giving them 
parity of provision in equipment, build- 
ings, and staff, and letting each of them 
cater for children of different aptitude 
and ability. On the contrary there are 
those who hold the view that different 
types of secondary school will inevi- 
tably lead to social distinctions and will 
fail to break down the duality to which 
reference was made in an earlier lecture 
and which is a matter of major concern 
to those who approach the problem 
from the point of view of social values. 
This group contend that there is only 
one solution—the provision of what 
they call multilateral or comprehensive 
schools, which provide for all the chil- 
dren in an area, depending on differ- 
entiation in courses for children of dif- 
fering aptitudes within the school. 
Interestingly enough, American prac- 
tice is often quoted in support of that 
type of organisation. It should be noted, 
however, that there is a tradition in 
England which sets a limit to the size 
of an educational institution which is 
rooted deep in the history of English 
education. The establishment of the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge no 
doubt marks its beginning. Here the 
university comprises a number of col- 
leges of limited size in which a limited 
number of students share a common 
life and come under the influence of 
tutors with whom they are in close 
personal relationship. There is, in Eng- 
land, a strong belief that an important 
element in education is the relation be- 
tween the tutor and the taught and 
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that opinion is not lightly to be dis- 
carded. In the public schools of Eng- 
land the tradition was continued and 
though the school itself may be rela- 
tively large it is to be remembered that 
it is a group of houses in which a house- 
master is in that same close personal 
relationship with a group of pupils and 
the impinging of an adult personality 
on each child is operative. So it is 
argued that the multilateral or compre- 
hensive school, which must necessarily 
be a large entity, would destroy that 
important element in English educa- 
tion. Figures vary, but there would ap- 
pear to be general agreement that un- 
less there are some 1,600 or 1,700 pupils 
available a multilateral school cannot 
provide as varied courses as are neces- 
sary to the differing abilities and apti- 
tudes of children, certainly not at eco- 
nomic cost; whereas in the organisation 
of different types of secondary school, 
each of which has come to be limited 
in size to some 500 or 600 pupils, the 
headmaster is enabled to know his staff 
and his pupils, the pupils are enabled to 
know the staff and one another, with 
that degree of intimacy which retains 
what is regarded as an essential virtue 
in the educational process. 

I have myself had occasion to enter 
this controversy and have suggested 
a solution which seems to me to resolve 
the problem and while retaining educa- 
tional values offers the surest guarantee 
of social unity. It is to be noted that 
those who advocate multilateralism do 
so only up to the age of fifteen, because 
at that stage many pupils leave school 
and proceed to the county college 
while others continue in school: a fur- 


ther group may well leave at sixteen 
and in pursuit of technical training go 
on to a technical college, while yet an- 
other group remain in school to eight- 
een. Thus it seems to me that there is a 
failure to recognise that what is being 
suggested is really multilateralism from 
the age of eleven to fifteen or six- 
teen and then a tripartite organisa- 
tion from fifteen to eighteen or from 
sixteen to eighteen. It seems to me that 
it is much more important to have 
young people from sixteen to eighteen 
working and playing together than it 
is from eleven to sixteen. Interest in 
the community, consciousness of the 
entry into adult life are much greater 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen than 
they are at twelve or thirteen. Social 
values are developing much more defi- 
nitely in later adolescence than in early 
adolescence. I have therefore ventured 
to suggest that the best organisation 
would be to have different types of 
secondary school, all of them for chil- 
dren from eleven to sixteen years of 
age. This would enable certain major 
steps to be taken. It would enable all 
external examinations to be removed 
from these schools. It would enable 
strict parity of conditions to obtain in 
the different types of secondary school. 
Tt would retain the smaller unit and the 
closeness of contact between the tutor 
and the taught which is so highly 
valued. It would, at the same time, al- 
low adequately for differences in abili- 
ties and aptitudes and interests. I would 
suggest the provision of county col- 
leges to which all pupils of sixteen 
would go, whether for full- or part- 
time education. In a word I would 
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have multilateral county colleges. This 
would not necessarily involve large 
units because a proportion of the stu- 
dents would be attending part-time, 
and in ariy event the somewhat greater 

' age of the students could reasonably 
find expression in a larger unit. 

Let us examine this proposition as a 
matter of educational interest. You will 
know that in England there are many 
who believe that boys and girls are 
better educated in different schools at 
the secondary stage. I believe myself 
profoundly that at the stage of late 
adolescence it is imperative that co- 
education should obtain if there is to 
be a proper education for adult life. 
The scheme I suggest would allow 
single-sex schools from eleven to six- 
teen where that was desired, but would 
provide for coeducation from sixteen 
to eighteen, the important stage in 
which right relationship between the 
sexes must in my view be established. 
Again there is no reasonable doubt that 
the grammar school of limited size can- 
not in fact offer a sufficient variety of 
sixth form courses, that is courses from 
Sixteen to eighteen to meet the needs of 
its students. If in a particular school 
there is only one student seeking ad- 
vanced classics it is difficult to organise 
Such a course. The gathering together 
in a county college of such students 
for full- and part-time education would 
enable an economic and more effective 
Organisation for these pupils. The 
problem of examinations would largely 
be resolved. There is agreement in 
England and Wales that external ex- 
aminations should not take place be- 
fore the age of sixteen. Therefore, un- 


der this scheme the schools would not 
have external examinations and would 
be free to develop the abilities and ap- 
titudes of their pupils in differing 
courses of general education designed 
to meet the needs of the pupils in each 
school. All external examinations 
would be offered in the county college 
and could be taken whether a student 
was going full-time or part-time and 
could be made appropriate to his plan 
of further education. The new General 
Certificate of education, which is to re- 
place School Certificate and Higher 
School Certificate, would be an exami- 
nation available in the county college 
to all who desired to take it, whether 
they were part-time students at county 
college or full-time students. 

Finally it is to be noted that the de- 
gree of self-government possible in an 
institution for students from sixteen to 
eighteen is much greater than in a 
school for pupils from eleven to eight- 
een. It is not enough, as preparation 
for democratic society, that the seven- 
teen- or eighteen-year-old boy should 
find it possible to establish qualities of 
leadership among children of eleven 
and twelve. What is important is that 
he should emerge as a leader among 
people of his own age. That opportu- 
nity would be available to him in the 
county college and would be a closer 
approximation to the type of responsi- 
bility which would fall to him if he 
sought responsibility in adult demo- 
cratic society. 

As I see it, the fact that children 
come through primary school together, 
separate into their various types of sec- 
ondary school and then come together 
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again from sixteen to eighteen as it 
were to cross the final bridge into adult 
responsibility would give the highest 
possible assurance that, entering the 
community together, they would re- 
main a unified people; unified not in 
uniformity, unified in diversity of in- 
terest and of way of life, each recog- 
nising the merits of the other and, as 
it were, all of them wearing the same 
old college tie. 

Looking into the future it might well 
be that the public schools of England 
and Wales would in this structure find 
their proper place as national county 
colleges, linking school to university 
and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion or to life. It is a function which it 
will be recalled was their original func- 
tion when they were established as 
junior colleges, linking schools with 
universities and with adult life in the 
community. 

I have not time available to discuss 
in detail such a proposition but I greatly 
hope that among the experiments 
which will undoubtedly take place in 
the organisation of education for the 
adolescent in England and Wales there 
will somewhere be an experiment with 
this type of organisation, which would 
preserve fully educational values while 
building a new sense of social unity, a 
new and better understanding between 
the sexes, and a new and truer bond 
between those of high ability and 
those of low ability, those of academic 
bent and those of practical bent, those 
who may subsequently lead and those 
who may subsequently follow. I see in 
the activities of the county college in 
games, in societies, in dramatic groups, 


in debates, and in the common life of 
evenings and weekends the greatest 
possible opportunity for welding the 
nation into a true unity. 

Another major problem is the tran- 
sition of young people from school to 
industry and commerce. Here Local 
Education Authorities have accepted 
the responsibility of the development 
of a Youth Employment Service. The 
broad scheme is that a vocational guid- 
ance service, complete and adequate to 
the needs of all students, will be made 
available in close relation with county 
colleges, ensuring that in crossing the 
bridge from school to adult industrial 
or commercial life the youngster will 
be helped to make the transition less 
violently and with better advice. 
There has, of course, been for many 
years in England and Wales an employ- 
ment service for young people, but 
again there has been a duality in the 
fact that in many areas it was adminis- 
tered directly by the Ministry of La- 
bour and in some by Local Education 
Authorities. Nor was it a comprehen- 
sive service. It is important, therefore, 
to record here that this duality has been 
resolved. A Central Youth Employ- 
ment Executive has been established 
combining the Ministry of Labour and 
the Ministry of Education. In almost 
90 per cent of cases Local Education 
Authorities are administering the serv- 
ice and in all areas the same provision 
is to be made, combining the virtues of 
an adequate vocational guidance serv- 
ice with the proper claims for indus- 
trial placement, ensuring, too, that the 
abilities of the individual will be 
matched with the abilities required in 
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his chosen career so that square pegs 
will avoid round holes. 

There are many other problems. 
Those who seek to prepare young peo- 
ple for a full life in a democratic state 
must expect to face ever-recurring 
problems which can only be resolved 
by experiment over the years, by tak- 
ing full advantage of knowledge and 
experience gained not only in their 
own country but throughout the world 
—in a word by continuing themselves 
always to be students. 

I have endeavoured to sketch for you 
a picture of English education as it un- 
dergoes the greatest transformation in 
its history. The purpose is clear—to of- 
fer to young people an opportunity 
fully to develop their talents, their in- 
terests in music, in art, in literature, in 
science, in sport, in practical activities: 
in a word to offer them the fullness of 
life so that they may be happy in them- 
selves and of the greatest service to 
their fellows. 

These aims are not easy of achieve- 
ment but there is joy in striving to- 
wards them. Those engaged in English 
education would say with L. du Garde 
Peach in a script he wrote for the pur- 
poses of a youth pageant: 


These things are beauty. 

They call to life 

The aching loveliness which thralls 
the soul, 

The moment’s pause in the eternal strife 

Of toiling days. 

These are gracious ways 

Of deep contentment. 

More there must be. 

The generations pass, and in their turn 

Those who come after each must learn 

To serve, as they, 

Who, with such wisdom as they knew, 

In their brief day, 

Strove for the common good. 


And as those seeking light ask, “How 
shall they learn to serve?” the answer 
comes 


By service. 

Each is a little part 
In the greater whole: 
Each has a little share 
In the greater pride. 


4 


For each of us engaged in education 
in England and Wales this is a time in 
which we echo these words. 

I am profoundly honoured that I 
should have had the opportunity of 
trying to convey to you (albeit too 
briefly and wholly inadequately) this 
sketch of English Education—as it 
was, as it is, and as we hope it will be. 


Departmental Notes 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Rural America and the Extension Service, 
by Professor Edmund deS. Brunner and 
Dr. E. Hsin Pao Yang of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, was issued by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege in November. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Tue National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion invited Professor Irving Lorge to 
speak at its workshop on evaluation held 
in New York City on November 10. His 
topic was "Principles of Test Construction." 
On December 4, Professor Lorge spoke on 
"The Present Study for the Prediction of 
Success in Secondary School Teaching" at 
a meeting of the Educational Research As- 
sociation in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Professor Lorge’s article in the New York 
Daily Compass on the controversy over sex 
education brought him an invitation to 
speak at the Parent-Teacher Association of 
DeWitt Clinton High School on “Educa- 
tion for a Happy Family." He addressed 
the group on December 13. 


Ow leave from the College, Professor 
Robert L. Thorndike is serving in several 
capacities for the Government. He is chair- 
man of the panel on personnel and training 
of the Committee on Human Resources of 
the Research and Development Board. This 
board is comprised of civilians and provides 
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advice and guidance with respect to the 
planning of research activities in the mili- 
tary establishment. Professor Thorndike’s 
section is specifically concerned with re- 
search on personnel selection and assign- 
ment, personnel evaluation, and the im- 
provement of methods of training. 

Professor Thorndike is also acting as 
consultant for the Air Forces, as well as 
working with the American Institute for 
Research. In cooperation with the School 
of Aviation Medicine, he will make a survey 
and critique of the literature on the human 
factor in accidents, with special reference to 
aircraft accidents. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


From December 8 to 10, Professor Karl W. 
Bigelow participated in a conference on 
the preparation of college teachers, co- 
sponsored by the American Council on 
Education and the U.S. Office of Education 
and held in Chicago. Professor Bigelow is 
a member of the ACE Committee respon- 
sible for this project. 


Durine the week of November 7, Professor 
Paul R. Mort addressed groups of super- 
intendents of schools at Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, and the University of 
"Texas, Austin, and met with superintendents 
of the Gulf area at Houston. He also ap- 
peared as one of the forum speakers on an 
adult education program held in Ridge- 
wood, N. J., on December 12. 


Proressor Daniel R. Davies spoke at the 
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fourth annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire School Boards Association held in 
Concord on December 2. His topic was 
“The Challenge of School Board Member- 
ship.” 


Tue Parents Council of the Glen Cove, 
N. Y. Central Elementary School heard 
Professor Norton L. Beach talk on school 
and community relations at its November 
16 meeting. i 


GUIDANCE 


SERVING as a consultant this month to a 
conference sponsored by the National 
Heart Institute and the American Heart 
Association, Washington, D. C., Professor 
Kenneth F. Herrold is assisting Dr. John 
Ferees in planning the conference, which 
will involve more than a hundred heart 
specialists and cardiopathologists through- 
out the country. Professor Herrold is also 
directing a Staff Institute for the National 
Organization of Public Health Nursing, 
held by and for members of the staff of 
this organization. 

Last month Professor Herrold sponsored 
and directed a “Rumor Clinic" in Garden 
City, N. Y., presented at the request: of 
the local Parent-Teacher Association. The 
clinic dealt with the analysis and treatment 
of community rumors and gossip. 


Division III 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


A conference of curriculum specialists, the 
fourth in a series of curriculum conferences 
Sponsored by the Department since the 1947 
Summer Session, was held at the College 
during the week of November 14. Repre- 
Sentatives included persons from schools, 
Colleges, and state departments of educa- 
tion as well as a large number of Teachers 
College students and staff members. Presi- 
dent William F. Russell, Professor John L. 
Childs, and Dr. William C. Barger of the 


New York City Public Schools, spoke at 
the general sessions. Much of the conference 
was devoted to small discussion groups, and 
at the final general session each small group 
presented a report. À 


“Tue Role of the Junior College in the 
Emerging Pattern of American Higher 
Education” was the title of an address by 
Professor Ralph R. Fields at the dinner 
meeting of the Connecticut Conference of 
Junior Colleges held in New Haven on 
November 9. Professor Fields also filled 
another speaking engagement at the Con- 
ference on Problems of Student Teaching 
held on the campus of West Virginia Uni- 
versity at Morgantown on December 2 and 
3. He gave two addresses—“Creative Super- 
vision: The Student’s Right” and “Promising 
Practices in Student Teaching.” 


On December 2, Professor L. Thomas Hop- 
kins addressed the teachers of Rochester, 
N. Y., on elementary and secondary school 
problems of life adjustment. 


AT the annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Elementary School 
Principals held in Syracuse, N. Y., on De- 
cember 6, Professor Ernest G. Osborne led 
a discussion on home-school-community 
relationships. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Tue Twenty-fifth Conference on the Edu- 
cation of Teachers in Science was held at 
the College on November 18 and 19. The 
conference was based on the theme, *An 
Appraisal and Look to the Future of 
Teacher Education in Science." Professor 
S. Ralph Powers presented problems for 
discussion at the start of tlie conference. A 
report of these discussions will be published 
in the near future. 


MATHEMATICS 


Tue National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics held its Eastern Section Meet- 
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ing at Teachers College on December 29. 
Professor Howard F. Fehr was in charge 
of the program, and other T.C. faculty 
members participated in the meeting. 

The College was also host to the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study 
of Education, Section 11 (Mathematics). 
The topic for this December 3 meeting was 
“Teaching Arithmetic in the High School” 
and the speaker was Dr. Nathan Lazar. 


Ox December 5 and 6, Professor Fehr con- 
sulted with administrators and conducted 
workshops with the principals and teachers 
of elementary schools and high schools of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on the revision of the 
city’s mathematics program. On December 
12, he went to Bethlehem, Pa., to plan a 
community curriculum, 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Tue Drama Workshop will present “Two 
Blind Mice” by Sam Spewack on January 
11, 12, and 13. This production of the play 
is the first by amateurs in the metropolitan 
New York area. 


APPEARING at a meeting to organize the 
Teachers of High School Dramatics in New 
Jersey, Professor Paul Kozelka spoke at 
Summit on December 3. From December 
26 to 30, Professor Kozelka attended the 
annual convention of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association in Chicago. He 
served on committees studying professional- 
educational theatre relationships and teacher 
training, graduate requirements, and manu- 
scripts of plays. 


Proressor Magdalene Kramer attended the 
Annual Convention of the Speech Associa- 
tion of America, held in conjunction with 
the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion convention. As a member of the 
Speech Association’s executive committee, 
she attended council meetings and served 
as chairman of a program entitled “Speech 
and Human Relations.” 


Ar the meeting of the College Teachers of 
Speech of the Metropolitan Area held at 
New York University on November ro, 
Professor Kramer discussed social and per- 
sonal problems arising through poor speech. 


Discusstnc the speech therapy program 
that she is beginning at St. Barnabas Hos- 
pital, New York City, as part of the Re- 
habilitation Unit, Professor Jane D. Zimmer- 
man spoke at a hospital staff meeting on 
November 5. 


FINE ARTS 


THE American Association of University 
Women, Northern Valley Branch of New 
Jersey, heard Professor Edwin Ziegfeld 
speak on "Modern Contemporary Painting" 
on December 18 at Englewood. Professor 
Ziegfeld has been appointed a member of 
the Advisory Committee on Methods 
Courses and Laboratory Experiences of the 
National Society of College "Teachers of 
Education. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tue Teachers College Choir, under the 
direction of Professor Harry R. Wilson, 
gave a Christmas Concert on December 7 
in McMillin Theatre. The concert was 
designed especially for visiting high-school 
choirs from towns in the environs of New 
York. Over twenty high-school choirs at- 
tended the concert and participated in the 
mass singing of “Break Forth O Beauteous 
Night” from the Christmas oratorio of 
Bach, and the “Hallelujah Chorus” from 
The Messiah by Handel. This is the first of 
a series of concerts designed to assist teach- 
ers in the selection of suitable choral ma- 
terials and to give high-school students an 
opportunity to hear music which they have 
rehearsed sung by a mature choir. 


LrcrummG and giving a demonstration tO 
the In and About Music Educators As- 
sociation of New Brunswick, N. J, 0? 


í— 
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December 1, Professor Wilson spoke on 
“What Music Should Mean to People.” On 
December 10, he gave that lecture to the 
Association's Philadelphia branch. 


PRESENTING a score of lectures and demon- 
strations during December, Professor Ray- 
mond Burrows appeared in Harrisburg, 
Pa, on December 1 at the annual state 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Music Educa- 
tors, to demonstrate a beginning class piano 
lesson with high-school students who had 
never had piano instruction. Following this 
he gave a short address outlining objectives 
for the first year of piano study. On the 
afternoon of December 5, Professor Bur- 
rows gave a demonstration and lecture 
under the auspices of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Wilmington, Del., and later spoke 
at the Wilmington School of Music on 
"Ten Ways of Increasing the Enjoyment 
of a Symphony." The afternoon program 
Was attended by the entire music education 
class of the University of Delaware in near- 
by Newark. On December 19, Professor 
Burrows gave a lecture—the third of a 
series—at the Wilmington Music School. 
He spoke on “A Great Romanticist—the 
Study of the Music of Brahms." 


RECENT speaking engagements for Professor 
Lilla Belle Pitts included a meeting of the 
Northern New Jersey Music Supervisors 
Association in Montclair on October 13, 
where she was conference leader on “New 
Approaches to Music Reading”; the meeting 
of the East Tennessee Teachers Association 
in Knoxville on October 28; the Work- 
shop of Elementary Teachers in Bloom- 
field, N. J., on November 21, where Pro- 
fessor Pitts’s topic was “Music for the 
Child”; the November 28 Boston Univer- 
sity faculty dinner and meeting of music 
education students; and the Pennsylvania 
Music Educators’ Association meeting in 
Harrisburg on November 20. Her Decem- 
ber schedule included the Pennsylvania 
Music Educators’ Association Childhood 
Education workshop on December 1. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Tue American Home Economics Associa- 
tion was represented by Professor Helen 
Judy-Bond at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Reconstruction of 
UNESCO on November 10. On November 
11 and 12, Professor Judy-Bond attended 
a Washington, D.C., meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association Public 
Relations Committee, of which she is chair- 
man, and on November 15, she was the 
guest of a group of Home Economists in 
Business at a tea in New York City. The 
group was in the city to attend the meet- 
ing of the Grocery Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Professor Judy-Bond reported on August’s 
international meeting on home economics 
in Stockholm at the December conference 
of the American Vocational Association in 
Atlantic City. She also attended the meet- 
ing of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions in New York City, December 29 and 
30, where she described the new inter- 
divisional major on “Education for Mar- 
riage and Family Life" offered at Teachers 
College, and served as a member of the 
panel on that subject. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Ar the August Conference of School 
Superintendents of the State of Maine, 
Professor Hamden L. Forkner talked on 
the problems of curriculum development 
for our times. Following this conference, 
he was invited to speak on the same topic 
to the Maine Principals Association held in 
Bangor during September. Another Maine 
engagement for Professor Forkner was at 
the Aroostook County Teachers Association 
on December 9. He spoke on developing a 
curriculum. for citizenship. 

The theme of the North Dakota State 
Teachers Association meeting held in 
Minot, N. D., in October was “Education 
for Our Times." Professor Forkner ad- 
dressed the association on the topic, "Do 
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We Dare Build a Curriculum for Modern 
Living?" He also addressed the State As- 
sociation of School Administrators on the 
role of the administrator in developing 
realistic education, and the Business Teach- 
ers of the State on the topic,. "Are We 
Doing Our Best in Business Education?" 

The November issue of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals’ 
Bulletin, entitled “The Business Education 
Program in the Secondary School,” was 
edited by Professor Forkner. The issue 
dealt with problems of business education 
of special interest to the principal, includ- 
ing ways the principal can evaluate his own 
business-education program. Professor John 
L. Rowe contributed an article entitled 
“How Does the Principal Evaluate the 
Effectiveness of the Teaching of Type- 
writing?" 


On November 25, Professor Rowe spoke 
at the annual convention of the Southern 
Business Education Association meeting in 
Miami. He discussed pre-transcription in a 
coordinated program of elementary type- 
writing and shorthand. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Tue American Camping Association Work- 
shop on Public Relations in Camping, held 
November 2 to 5, was attended by As- 
sistant Professor Marjorie Hillas. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


A special meeting of the New York State 
Interdepartmental Health Council in Albany 
on November 22 was attended by Professor 
R. Louise McManus. Plans for experimen- 
tation in nursing education in New York 
State were discussed. On November 25 and 
26, Professor McManus visited the Norton 
Infirmary in Louisville, Ky., where the Divi- 
sion is carrying on an experimental pro- 


gram in psychiatric nursing for graduate 
nurses. December conferences which she 
attended included a special curriculum de- 
velopment conference held under the 
auspices of the National League of Nursing 
Education in New York City, and a meet- 
ing of the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Nursing representatives, called to dis- 
cuss nursing education in universities. 


Tue American Public Health Association 
heard Professor Mary Ella Chayer speak 
on “The Function of the Nurse in Schools” 
at its October 24 meeting in New York 
City. Professor Chayer spent the week of 
November 14 at the University of Rochester 
participating in the accreditation of a new 
program in nursing education there. 


Proressor Bernice E. Anderson was guest 
speaker on “New Jersey’s Position in the 
Nursing Situation” at the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Conference of the New Jersey Wel- 
fare Council held November 17. She spoke 
at a session on public interest and respon- 
sibility for nursing education and nursing 
services. 


Proressor Anderson will serve as chair- 
man of the committee on program for the 
National League of Nursing Education’s 
biennial meetings, to be held at San Fran- 
cisco in May. 


Events in which Professor Helen G. 
Schwarz “participated during December 
were a two-day meeting of the National 
Committee on the “Structure of National 
Nursing Organizations,” where she was a 
representative of the American Nurses' 
Association, and a conference on a nursing 
study which is being conducted at the 
United States Marine Hospital in Staten 
Island, N.Y. A group of professional nurses, 
special statistical consultants and others 
employed by the United States Public 
Health Service are conducting the study, 
in which Professor Schwarz is serving as 2 
professional nursing consultant. 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Mempers of the Institute have concen- 
trated on working with members of the 
newly formed Associated Public School 
Systems during the last few months. On 
November 7 and 8, Professor Norton L. 
Beach advised the administrative and super- 
visory staffs of the Dallas and Austin 
schools on working out administrative 
arrangements for pooling practices with 
other schools in the APSS, and for the 
evaluation and implementation of practices 
brought to attention through the pooling 
machinery of that organization. Professors 
Beach and Paul R. Mort met with the 
APSS's Northeastern Region representatives 
in Steelton, Pa, on December 13. 


Dr, Lorne Woollatt participated in a panel 
discussion on “The Place of Research in 
Education" before the Rutherford, N. J., 
Civic Education Association on October 17. 
During November, he gave a talk before 
the Union County Schoolmén's Club meet- 
ing in Springfield, N. J., on “The Organiza- 
tion and Activities of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council,” and visited the 
Central Rural School in Brewster, N. Y., 
where he was consultant to the faculty on 
problems of evaluation. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Tue Institute recently announced its new 
program of research for 1949-1951, which 
will deal with the problems of the mature 
personality and the function of adult educa- 
tion in community organization. The latter 
study will be carried on in the Manhattan- 
ville-Morningside Heights area, in the 
Suburban areas in cooperation with the 
Metropolitan School Study Council, and in 
the rural New York areas of the State in 
cooperation with the Institute of Adminis- 
trative Research and other departments of 
the College. Four graduate students, John 
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Bass, Hurley H. Doddy, A. Orin Leonard, 
and James R. White, have been added ‘to 
the Institute staff to assist in this project. 


On October 24 to 26, Professors Ralph 
Spence and Paul Essert participated in the 
program at the annual meeting of the Adult 
Education Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Cleveland. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Severat articles by Institute members have 
appeared recently. Professor Stephen M. 
Corey and Professor Arthur W, Foshay 
both contributed articles to the December 
Educational Leadersbip. Professor Corey's 
article dealt with action research procedures 
and ways in which teachers can set up 
testable hypotheses. Professor Foshay de- 
scribed the early stages of the Springfield, 
Mo., project on which he and other In- 
stitute members worked. The November 
issue of the NEA Journal carried an arti- 
cle by Professor Ruth Cunningham, Mr. 
George Henry and Miss Madeline Roberts. 
The first of two cooperative articles by 
these three contributors, it deals with ways 
of understanding children. 

Getting Along in tbe Family, a new 
pamphlet in the Parent-Teacher Series 
edited by Professor Cunningham, was pub- 
lished recently by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. 


Prans are being made by Professor Hubert 
Evans and a group of Battle Creek, Mich., 
teachers to publish a preliminary report of 
their studies concerning the development 
of a general education program for the 
tenth grade. The report will appear in a 
spring issue of Teachers College Record. 


Institute members were busy speaking and 
attending workshops during November. 
Professor Alice Miel and Professor Foshay 
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participated in a panel discussion concern- 
ing interage grouping in the elementary 
grades at the New Lincoln School. Pro- 
fessor Howard Fehr, Professor Emma D. 
Sheehy, Professor Foshay, and Mr. Harold 
C. Wells took part in a teacher workshop 
at Sommerville, N. J., with Professor Foshay 
serving as consultant to a group of elemen- 
tary school teachers working on ways of 
studying children, Professor Cunningham 
addressed the National Council of Teachers 
of English meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
“Building Rapport with Pupil and Teacher” 
and worked with a group of elementary 
school teachers in Cincinnati studying 
group behavior. Professor Chandos Reid 
met with the College Agreement Work- 
shop at Dearborn, Mich., and later worked 
with groups of teachers who are studying 
pupil appraisal and possible permanent 
records at Wayne High School, Wayne, 
Mich. Professor Reid went to Philadelphia 
early in December to work with a group 
of schools interested in better use of in- 
structional materials. 


Citizenship Education 
Planning Project 


Fivancep by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, the new Citizenship Education 
Planning Project at the College is attempt- 
ing to develop plans and resources for 
citizenship education in the schools which 
will stress practical experience in the rights 
and obligations of citizenship and a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles upon 
which American democracy is founded. 
The project anticipates that a large variety 
of pupil activities involving participation 
in community organizations and activities 
will form the basis of “laboratory” experi- 
ence for school-children, — 

Initial plans are being limited to the 
high-school, and may be further limited in 
the beginning to a single high-school grade. 
If these tryouts are successful, the same co- 
operative procedures will be extended to 


teachers at other grade levels and to other 
school systems. At least one participating 
teacher from each of eight cooperating 
schools is now working with the staff of 
the Project, developing a citizenship educa- 
tion plan to be used in his own classes 
from a large variety of material. 

President William F. Russell is the direc- 
tor of the Project and its executive officer 
is Professor William S. Vincent. More than 
75 persons in the field of citizenship edu- 
cation have participated in full-day con- 
sultation meetings, and further consultation 
meetings are scheduled. Participants include 
members of the Teachers College and 
Columbia University faculties, laymen, and 
educators from other parts of the country. 
Special consultants are William G. Carr, 
secretary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, N.E.A. and Newton Edwards, 
professor of education, University of Chi- 
cago. Research assistants include Willis H. 
Griffin and Don B. Matthews, with Mrs. 
Louise P. Bull as librarian. 

The eight cooperating school systems are: 
South Orange, N. J., Manhasset, N. Y., 
Yonkers, N. Y., Pearl River, N. Y., West- 
port, Conn., Steelton, Pa., Bronxville, N. Y., 
and Elizabeth, N. J. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Abernethy, Rose L. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in ps State Teachers College, New Paltz, 
N. Y. 


Ahern, Isabelle (A.M. 1947), director of 
cafeterias, Public Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 


Bailey, Edwin W., instructor in mathematics, 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
Points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any sti- 
dent 1m the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration, 
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Bassett, Francis Joseph (A.M. 1947), dean of 
men and assistant professor of history, State 
Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Baumgarner, Alice A. D. (Ed.D. 1949), di- 
rector of art education, State of New Hamp- 
shire, Concord, N. H. 


Bellam, Gwendoline (B.S, 1949), instructor 
in pediatrics, Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bird, Minette (B.S. 1948), instructor in 
pediatrics, School of Nursing, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Bliss, Robert Newell (A.M. 1940), core 
teacher, New Lincoln School, New York, N. Y. 


Blumenthal, Constance (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of English and social studies, Albert Leonard 
Junior High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Boghossian, Yevkine (Paul) (A.M. 71938), di- 
rector of pre-school group, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough, N. Y. 


Boydston, Donald N. (Ed.D. 1949), associate 
Tio fessor of health and physical education, 
niversity of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Brantley, Edward J. (A.M. 1949), registrar 
` and instructor in education, Clark College, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Brennan, Matthew J. (Ed.D. 1949), assistant 
professor of biology, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Jersey City, N. J. 

Bruder, Karl C. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 


green and dramatics, Bloomfield College and 
heological Seminary, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Budish, Bernard Elliott (A.M. 1949), teacher 
Of business education, High School, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 


Bull, Marjorie M., teacher of art and director 
of guidance, Girls Latin School, Chicago, Ill. 


Burgoyne, A. Virginia (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of chemistry, Girls’ Preparatory School, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Burleigh, Edith Madeline (A.M. 1935), di- 
rector of institutional management, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 


„Caso, Louis V. (A.M. 1949), laboratory as- 
Sistant in bacteriology, College of Pharmacy, 
Rutgers University, Newark, N. J. 
Cerveny, Clara Carolyn, dean, School of 
ome Economics, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 
, Clayton, Frederick (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in English and journalism, Rhode Island State 
College, Kingston, R. I. H 


Cluff, Helene (B.S. 1942), instructor in 
science, School of Nursing, Long Island Col- 
lege Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Corson, Bertram C. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
social studies, Tottenville High School, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 


Counts, Beatrice S. (M.S. 1926), instructor in 
home economics, William Woods College, Ful- 
ton, Mo. 


Currier, Ethel R., instructor in music, State 
"Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J. 


Dowell, George B. (A.M. 1946), assistant 
professor of dramatics, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. 


Ewen, Margaret A. (A.M. 1949), director of 
nurses, Phoenixville Hospital, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Fagin, Barry (Ph.D. 1949), director, Uni- 
versity Counseling Center, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. 


Fleischer, Gilbert (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
science, High School, Wallace, Idaho. 

Flood, Thomas H. (A.M. 1948), dean, Joplin 
Junior College, Joplin, Mo. 

Floyd, James A. (A.M. 1949), dean of men 


and instructor in Spanish, Hiwassee College, 
Madisonville, Tenn. 


Frank, Lydia A. (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
speech, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Freeman, Frances M. (A.M. 1949), kinder- 
garten teacher, Public School, Sayville, N. Y. 


French, William C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
social studies, psychology and visual education, 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Ill. 


Gandt, Richard L. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
industrial arts, Union High School, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Gilchrist, Thomas F. (Ed.D. 1941), teacher 
of English, Salamanca, N. Y., High School. 


Graham, Loren R. (A.M. 1937), guidance 
counselor, Pace Institute, New York, N. Y, 


Grill, Harry (A.M. 1946), educational and 
vocational guidance counselor, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Gunn, Charlotte Wilhelmina (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of foods, West Charlotte High School, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Hansen, Vivian B. (A.M. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of mental pene and psychiatric nurs- 
ing, University of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 


Healy, June (A.M. 1949), fifth grade critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 
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Hoerger, James W. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
social studies, Barnard School for Boys, Bronx, 
N. Y. 

Horton, John Carl (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
English and social studies, Birch Wathen 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Hoyt, Byrona (A.M. 1947), teacher of music, 
Nathan Hale Junior High School, Brooklyn, 
NONI 

Ives, Ronald L. (A.M. 1949), principal, Grat- 
wick School, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Kappler, Charles J. (A.M. 1934), assistant 
professor of economics and marketing, Hillyer 
College, Hartford, Conn. 


Kent, Stewart V. (formerly Sergei Krement- 
sky) (A.M. 1949), instructor in music, Hiram 
College, Hiram, Ohio. 


Kiernan, John M., speech therapist, Arlington 
County Public Schools, Arlington County, Va. 


Krevoruck, Philip (A.M. 1949), teacher of art, 
Haldane Central School, Cold Spring, N. Y. 


Lange, Norman (Ed.D. 1947), associate dean 
of students, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. à f 


Learned, Mary Helen (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of ee grade, W. T. Gibbs School, Clemen- 
ton, N. J. 


, Lester, Betty E. (A.M. 1948), remedial read- 
n pem State Teachers College, Geneseo, 


Lewis, Clifford G. (A.M. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, University of 


Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Lipton, Esther (A.M. 1944), consultant in 
education of crippled children, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Salem, Ore. 


Paci oi Margaren, housekeeper-dietitian, 
onvalescent Hospital for Children, Wessl 
Hills’ Mace Spi or en, essley 


ney, pam 9 (B.S. 1948), assistant 
protessor of fine arts, University of M: 
College Park, Md. ON ae aata 


lj Marcikonis, Paul J. (Prof. Dip. 1948), teach- 
ing principal, Campbell Heights School, West 
Haven, Conn. 
Ne ape Cornea 1932), chair- 
usie 'artmei 
Greensboro, nc. Di eo ca 
McCarroll, Lyndon Margaret (B.S. 1936), 


professor of nursin; University School 


of Nursing, Boston, Mass. 
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Mercer, Ruth Louise (A.M. 1948), chief 
dietitian, Dallas City-County System of Hos- 
pitals, Dallas, Tex. 

Miller, Joseph A. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English and social studies, High School, 
Tenafly, N. J. 

Mitchell, John Blair (B.S. 1948), instructor 
in fine and industrial arts, Maryland State 
Teachers College, Towson, Md. 


Mohr, Dorothy R., associate professor of 
physical education, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


Morris, Van Cleve (Ed.D. 1949), assistant 
professor of education, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 


Moss, Grant, Jr., associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Tillotson College, Austin, Tex. 
Muir, Ella Louise (A.M. 1949), senior as- 


sistant nurse officer, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Sitka, Alaska. 

Munger, Alice O. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
sight-saving, Public School, Amityville, N. Y. 

Murphy, Lillian I. Kreps, instructor in psy- 
chiatric nursing, Brooklyn, N.Y., State Hospital. 

Nau, Wallace C., employment interviewer, 
N. Y. Division of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, New York, N. Y. 

Norberg, Kenneth D. (Ph.D. 1942), director 


of audio-visual center, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Obrenski, Ferdinand S. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of art, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
N. Y. 


Parker, Laura S. (A.M. 1949), group teacher, 
Flushing Day Nursery, Flushing, N. Y. 


, Pollack, Stanley M. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in art, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Pruitt, Mary Wilton (A.M. 1947), assistant 
to the dean of students, State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


Rein, Melvin D. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Danbury, Conn., State Teachers College. 


Rhodes, Margaret E. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
heey economics, Ballard School, New York, 


Richardson, Herbert N. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
S men Samuel Shull School, Perth Amboy, 


Riggs, Helen M. (A.M. 1928), house director 
dietitian, The Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, 
a. 


Alumni Activities 


& 


—————————————————————————Máms 


"THE state convention of the Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association held during October was 
addressed by Cursren E. Merrow (A.M. 
1937). Mr. Merrow, Representative to Con- 
gress from the first district of New Hamp- 
shire, is a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. He was Congres- 
sional adviser to the first conference of 
UNESCO and is regarded as one of its 
principal supporters in Congress. 


SELECTED as one of seventeen “distinguished 
daughters of Pennsylvania” on October 18, 
Victora Lyres (Ed.D. 1944) was presented 
a medal by the wife of Governor James H. 
Duff in recognition of her work in im- 
proving human relations during the past 
year. Dr. Lyles, who is director of kinder- 
garten and elementary education in the 
York, Pa., city schools, has previously won 
recognition as an educator, humanitarian, 
author, and world traveler. She was 
awarded a certificate for outstanding work 
in the furtherance of brotherhood last year 
by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. She is a member of the board 
of directors of the Pennsylvania Committee 
for the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
Mission, the advisory board of the State 
Commission on Law and Social Action, and 
the national board of governors for Ameri- 
can Brotherhood Week. 


Ar the Indiana State Teachers Association 
meeting held during October, MARGARET 


Hunt (A.M. 1946) was elected president 


of the State Association of Elementary 
School ieee Miss Hunt accepted the 
Ptncipalship of Payne Elementary City 
School, Franklin, Ind., several months ago. 


A syndicated article on FLonENcE BRUM- 
BAUGH (A.M. 1926) and her work with high- 
LQ. children recently appeared in news- 
papers all over the country. Dr. Brumbaugh 
is principal of the Hunter College School 
for Exceptional Children in New York City. 


“How Can Pittsfield Solve Its School 
Crisis?” was the subject of a talk by Joun 
E. MansHaLL, former student at Teachers 
College, at a November public meeting 
sponsored by the Pittsfield, Mass., Parent- 
Teacher Association. Mr. Marshall, who is 
an administrator of the Massachusetts School 
Building Assistance Commission, served as 
an assistant in educational administration 
while studying at the College. 


Frances E. Georce, former student at 
Teachers College, recently arrived in Japan 
to assume the position of recreational di- 
rector with the Eighth Army Special Serv- 
ices. As a member of the staff of one of 
the Army Service Clubs in the First Corps 
Area, it will be Miss George’s responsibility 
to plan and execute a well-rounded recrea- 
tion program for servicemen assigned to 
the post. Prior to accepting this overseas 
assignment, Miss George was assistant ele- 
mentary teacher at Stevens Hoboken 
Academy, Hoboken, N. J. 


Forest C. Ensten (Ph.D. 1923) of the Col- 
lege of Education, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, reports that the deanship of the 
College has had a T.C. flavor for many 
years. When Teachers College President 
William F. Russell resigned as dean at Iowa, 
the position was filled by Pavut C. PACKER 
(Ph.D. 1924), now chancellor of higher 
education in Oregon. The present dean at 
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Iowa, Ermer T. Peterson (A.M. 1923) 
continues the T. C. tradition there. Dr. 
Ensign himself is traditional at Iowa, having 
reached the age of 82 without ending his 
active service in the College of Education. 


Tue Long Island Section of the New York 
All-State High School Orchestra, which 
presented a program at Bay Shore on No- 
vember 5, had Prine Gorvon (Ph.D. 1949) 
as guest conductor, His 110 high-school 
musicians played music of Bach, Schubert, 
and Copland. 


Recent publications by Martin Ropricuez 
Vivanco, former student, include Inspeccion 
Escolar: Principios y Tecnicas para Mejorar 
la Ensenanza, Havana, Cuba: Cultural, S. A., 
1948. Dr. Vivanco has been a professor in 
the School of Education at the University 
of Havana since 1934. 

One of three = appointees to the faculty 
of Montana State College in Bozeman, Mit- 
FORD FRANKS (A.M. 1931) has been named 
assistant professor of education and psy- 
chology. 


On October 14, Mary Carney Hem 
(A.M. 1947) gave a lecture-demonstration 
at the meeting of the music department of 
the Southeast Missouri Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cape Girardeau, Mo. Mrs. Heim, 
is the author of an article on class» piano 
which appeared in the September-October 
issue of the Music Educators’ Journal. 


Tue University of Texas has announced 
the appointment of Sranrey M. Powzack 
(A.M. 1947) as instructor of art education. 
Mr. Pollack will teach all elementary art 
education classes. 


Iw her new position as director of the 
Milwaukee, Wis., child care centers, HELEN 
LEHMAN, former student, has begun a re- 
search study on children's toys at the 
Milwaukee Curative Workshop. 


A new faculty member of the teachers col- 
lege of Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is SamueL D. Wenn (Ed.D. 1949). Dr. 
Wehr has been appointed an instructor in 
secondary education for the academic year 
1949-50. 
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HETHER our American schools Because education is not mentioned 
Wie to remain the peoples in the federal Constitution, it is gen- 
schools is the challenge of school erally held that education thereby be- 
board membership. Those who believe came a state function. There is some 
that control of them should remain ^ evidence that the framers of the Con- 
close to the people must be continually stitution, all of whom believed in the 
alert lest that control gradually slip importance of education, also believed 
away. that school control should remain 

That our schools are in fact the where it was—with the people of 
people's schools no one can deny. The each community. State constitutions 
pattern established in the early New and legislatures, in turn, have agreed 
England towns of entrusting the des- and therefore have lodged tremendous 
tiny of children's education to school power and responsibility in each local 
committees spread throughout our board. Those powers have been fur- 
country, Today about 100,000 school ther extended by court decisions. 
boards, including nearly 425,000 board The extreme degree of local control 
members, exercise almost unlimited exercised by. school boards in this 
power over public elementary and country is found almost nowhere else 
secondary education. in the world. Indeed, in most countries 
the reverse is the case, and local boards 
*An address given at a meeting of the New —— either do not exist or are practically 


Hampshire State School Boards Association in x 
Laconia, December 2, 1949. powerless groups. All important de- 
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cisions are made in a central govern- 
ment department of education, where- 
in administrative authority is centered. 

"What advantages are there in our 
American decentralized system as op- 
posed to the highly centralized organi- 
zation in Germany and Japan before 
the war and in Russia today? First, it 
would be practically impossible at 
present for a dictator or one political 
party to get control of the schools in 
this country. Second, each year about 
100,000 new board members begin 
their duties and learn at firsthand what 
self-government means. Here, in truth, 
is a vast laboratory for learning the 
ways of democracy. Third, each local 
board can adapt its school program to 
local needs and wishes. There is no 
national blueprint for education which 
must be slavishly followed. Fourth, 
each community is free to go beyond 
minimum essentials and to pioneer in 
new developments. This “free enter- 
prise" in American education has been 
responsible for most of our outstand- 
ing educational developments. Even the 
opponents of our American decentral- 
ized control system admit that Ameri- 
can education has made tremendous 
strides during the past one hundred 
years, 

It is dangerous, however, to be too 
complacent. There are forces at work 
which may gradually weaken and 
eventually eliminate local school con- 
trol. What is the nature of some of 
these forces? There is, first of all, the 
continued and apparently inexorable 
growth of the federal government in 
power and influence. Who of us has 
not felt at least some of the effects of 


that growth, especially within the past 
two decades? How far it will continue 
is an open question. Predictions run all 
the way to the frightening picture of 
complete dictatorship and thought- 


-control in this country portrayed in 


Orwell’s new book, Nineteen Eighty- 
Four. Few believe that there is any 
possibility of reversing the tide; the 
best we can hope for is that big gov- 
ernment will remain the servant of the 
people rather than become their mas- 
ter. In the light of this development, is 
it not appropriate to ask how long our 
pattern of educational control can 
resist the flow of the tide? 

Another influence which must be 
considered is the fact revealed in a 
Task Force report of the Hoover 
Commission on governmental reor- 
ganization that the federal government 
is currently spending about $3V, bil- 
lion annually for education. No longer 
can we repeat without putting our 
tongue in our cheek the old statement 
that “since education is not mentioned 
in the Constitution it becomes a state 
function"; for by the terms of the Con- 
stitution itself, all rights not specifically 
delegated to the federal government 
are reserved to the states. The federal 
government is today spending about 
as much for education as are the states 
and localities combined. Where, then, 
is the argument concerning whether 
we shall have federal aid for educa- 
tion? There is no argument here. 
"Fhose who think there is, are deluding 
themselves. We have federal aid for 
education, and we have it substantially- 
What we must soon decide is whether 
federal contributions to education are 
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just to grow Topsy-fashion, often 
carrying with them control provisions 
limiting local freedom, or whether an 
over-all policy can be agreed upon 
whereby funds can be distributed with 
a minimum of federal control. Until 
such a policy and appropriate legisla- 
tion appear, local control of education 
in this country will grow increasingly 
vulnerable. 

Another important factor is the 
reputation of school boards themselves 
in the eyes of the people. To the ex- 
tent that that reputation is under- 
mined, people become restive and be- 
gin looking for some other solution to 
their educational problems. Unfortu- 
nately for them, local school boards 
have been having an unusually trying 
time for almost two decades. There 
were the problems of the depression 
years, of the war years, and then of 
the postwar years, and the so-called 
crisis in education. With going as 
rough as that, it is small wonder that 
School board membership is no bed of 
TOSes. 

Finally, there is the very real doubt 
that apparently exists in the minds of 
many board members as to how in- 
telligent they can be in guiding the 
destinies of our modern, increasingly 
complex school systems. Many of them 
are saying, in effect, “In nearly every 
board meeting I am asked to make de- 
cisions regarding matters which I sense 
can have far-reaching educational 
significance. Yet I understand very 
little of what is involved. That bothers 
my conscience.” “How can I get above 
the details and emergencies of board 
Meetings to take a look at the total en- 


terprise and where we are going?” 
“Why talk to me about policy? That’s 
no concern of mine. Just let me see to 
it that there is no dirty work in spend- 
ing the taxpayer’s dollar.” Just how 
widespread such feelings of insecurity 
in the job are, no one knows. Certainly 
they do no good for the cause of local 
education control in this country. 

The point of the argument thus far 
is: This country, almost alone in the 
world, has kept the control of edu- 
cation close to the people. Through- 
out our national history, local boards 
of education have interpreted the will 
of their communities and have built 
the most extensive and perhaps the 
finest public educationjsystem in the 
world. In increasing degree, however, 
forces are at work which may gradu- 
ally eliminate local control and the 
need for local boards. Those of us 
who have faith in our American de- 
centralized system must carry on a 
continuous campaign to preserve and 
strengthen that system. Key figures 
in that campaign are board members 
themselves. Through bold and sound 
leadership in providing the best possi- 
ble education for our children, they 
can help preserve the faith of our peo- 
ple in local control. That is the chal- 
lenge of school board membership. 


WILL SCHOOL BOARDS ACCEPT 
THE CHALLENGE? 


There are encouraging signs that 
school boards are accepting the chal- 
lenge and will continue to do so. It is 
heartwarming and amazing to see how 
school boards throughout the land 
are rising to the occasion and unself- 
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ishly spending long hours of time and 
giving generously of their energy in 
their attempt to find answers to their 
problems. They are learning that 
many of their problems are state-wide 
and national in scope. Hence we have 
seen more and more states establishing 
state school boards associations or 
strengthening those they have. Now 
the National School Boards Associa- 
tion has been formed with a fine set of 
purposes. Moreover, they are realizing 
the importance of keeping in touch 
with other groups vitally interested in 
education. Increasing numbers of 
board members attend the American 
Association of School Administrators 
annual meetings. Last summer the new 
executive secretary of the National 
School Boards Association, Mr. Ed- 
ward Tuttle, attended the entire 
week’s session of the National Con- 
ference of Professors of Educational 
Administration, which was consider- 
ing the problem of preparing school 
administrators. He attended because of 
the very large stake which school 
boards have in helping maintain a sup- 
ply of skilled, trained administrators. 

The phenomenal growth of coopera- 
tive associations of school systems 
throughout the country is encouraging. 
The Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil around New York, the New Eng- 
land School Development Council, 
and nearly a dozen others could be 
cited. More recently The Associated 
Public School Systems has appeared, 
an association which includes in its 
membership over sixty school systems 
throughout the United States. School 
boards which join such councils and 


associations pledge themselves to co- 
operate locally in solving their prob- 
lems rather than looking merely to 
“the government” for help. 

Another cause for optimism is the 
way in which departments of educa- 
tion in our colleges and universities are 
joining forces with school boards and 
school staffs in attacking common 
problems. For example, each of the 
study councils mentioned above is 
centered in a university and commands 
the resources of that university. Sur- 
veys and consultantships are taking 
greater amounts of the time of univer- 
sity faculties. This year Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, announced the estab- 
lishment of a School Board Institute 
to which school boards are invited to 
discuss their problems with specialists. 
The response from boards again in- 
dicates their intense interest in the wel- 
fare of children. 

One final bit of evidence is found 
in the growing demand of board mem- 
bers for books and pamphlets which 
set forth clearly the relationship of 
boards and board members to educa- 
tion and education’s problems. 

There is little doubt that the capable 
men and women who have been chosen 
to guide the destiny of our children’s 
education are accepting the challenge. 


WHAT ARE STRONG LOCAL 
BOARDS DOING? 


To begin with, the board must put 
its own house in order. It must under- 
stand its function and its relationship 
to its executive officer, the superin- 
tendent. As long as boards confuse 
their policy-making and appraisal 
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function with that of administration, 
there is little hope for improvement. 
They just haven’t the time for what 
they should be doing when they delve 
into administration by interviewing 
teacher candidates, setting up the 
school budget, inspecting the plumb- 
ing, sending out a committee to check 
on the accuracy of the water bill, and 
similar administrative activities. Our 
better operating boards clearly distin- 
guish between policy making and ad- 
ministration. They may advise the su- 
perintendent as to administrative pro- 
cedure, but they definitely delegate all 
administration to him and support him. 
Secondly, then, our better boards 
are making the superintendency a pro- 
fessional job instead of a watered- 
down secretaryship. Such boards en- 
trust the job of administration en- 
tirely to the superintendent, pay him 
a professional salary, provide him with 
such assistance as is needed through 
assistant superintendents, secretaries, 
and clerks and office facilities for each. 
They encourage him to keep abreast of 
the times by continued study, attend- 
ance at conventions, school system 
visitation, and the like. And they do 
not drive him to stomach ulcers and 
an early grave with yearly contracts 
or worse still, no contract at all. 
Third, in this process of “tooling 
up” for the job, they set up the kind 
of personnel policies that attract and 
hold the best of teachers and other em- 
ployees and contribute to the develop- 
ment of high morale in the staff. 
Now, given a board which under- 
stands its function, a professional 
superintendent who is expected to ad- 


minister the schools, and a competent, 
happy staff, the board has time for its 
proper tasks—and it need not stay in ` 
session twice monthly from 8 P.M. to 
I A.M. either! 

How. do such boards spend their 
new-found time? Practice varies, but 
here is what some boards are doing: 

1. Board meetings which formerly 
lasted into the early morning hours 
are now held to reasonable limits—and 
the work is done more efficiently. 

2. Some boards set aside half of their 
meetings to discuss educational prob- 
lems. To such meetings they invite 
teachers and citizens according to the 
topic being discussed. In these meetings 
they attempt to clarify their thinking 
on such matters as what a good school 
looks like, how to develop and main- 
tain a good school staff, and what the 
citizens expect of their schools. 

3. They may hold an annual open 
meeting in the school auditorium to 
discuss school matters with a large 
representative body of citizens. 

4. Their meetings, of course, are 
open to the public. They have time 
to hear special delegations and to dis- 
cuss matters with them without hurry 
and without extending the time of the 
meeting unduly. 

5. They appoint lay advisory com- 
mittees on special matters and have 
enough time to consider reports from 
such committees. In fact, it might be 
said that board development in this 
country has gone through a cycle. 
From the old days of the town meet- 
ings there was a gradual shift of school 
control away from the people. At one 
time many boards preferred that peo- 
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ple stay away from board meetings. 
Now the pendulum is swinging back. 
All sorts of devices such as “citizens 
advisory committees,” are being tried 
in an effort to get back to the personal 
touch each citizen had with his schools 
through the town meeting. 

6. Having more time, they are ac- 
tive supporters of their state and na- 
tional school board associations. 

7. They make provision for induct- 
ing new board members into their jobs 
so that there will be a minimum of 
embarrassment and lost time. 

8. They get more enjoyment out of 
their board work. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


That school boards are responding 
to the challenge of the times is com- 


forting to those who cherish our faith 
in keeping the schools close to the 
people. Indeed, many observers have 
called local school board operation in 
this country the finest example known 
of democratic self-government. Cer- 
tainly our schools have prospered, even 
granting the great problems yet to be 
solved. 

The challenge to school board mem- 
bers, then, is to show that in a world 
increasingly controlled by dictators 
and strong men, by highly centralized 
governments, it is still possible for 
free men of good will to operate a 
decentralized educational system, and 
to operate it so successfully that its 
effects continually lead people to 
higher and higher levels of health, 
happiness, and prosperity. 


Brazil Tries Federal Aid to Education 


ROBERT KING HALL 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N December 31, 1949, the Presi- 

dent of Brazil, General Eurico 
Gaspar Dutra, delivered his annual 
Discurso do Ano Novo, the Brazilian 
equivalent of the Message on the State 
of the Nation. As reported in the 
Brazilian press, the President indi- 
cated in this address that in the past 


three years the federal government of 


Brazil had constructed more elemen- 
tary school buildings than had been 
built in the entire history of the coun- 
try prior to that date. He continued 
with the statement that the rural ele- 
mentary school construction program 
was one of the achievements in which 
his government took most pride. 

A critical statistician might be 
prompted to question how accurately 
the quantitative claim really repre- 
sented the educational situation, since 
large numbers of former schools had 
been built by private agencies, many 
Schools previously existing in Brazil 
were of the multi-classroom type and 
therefore represented a much greater 
educational investment than did the 
single classroom units built under the 
current program, and a considerable 
proportion of Brazilian schools have 
been conducted in rented or pur- 
chased buildings which were not 
originally intended for schools. But 
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there can be little argument with the 
qualitative assertion. The rural ele- 
mentary school construction program 
conducted by the Instituto Nacional 
de Estudos Pedagógicos (INEP), of 
the Ministry of Education and 
Health, unquestionably is one of the 
outstanding achievements of the pres- 
ent government in Brazil and one of 
the notable educational programs of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture of this program is the fact that it 
is a full-scale attempt at federal aid to 
schools through a federal equalization 
fund, carried out in a school system 
which has been as devotedly commit- 
ted to decentralized control and to 
state and local administration as that 
of the United States. 

Brazil lies south of the equator, like 
a giant mirror image of the United 
States. It is the reverse of our coun- 
try, its temperate regions being in the 
south and its tropics in the north. 
There is the same densely populated 
and industrialized Atlantic coastline, 
with the states of Rio de Janeiro and 
São Paulo corresponding to the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and southern New Eng- 
land states of this country. West of 
the coastal range of mountains lies an 
area which is in the process of being 
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industrialized, with its Juiz da Fora 
and Volta Redonda corresponding to 
an earlier Pittsburgh and Buffalo, 
with Belo Horizonte and the ten- 
year-old city of Goyania representing 
our Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago 
of two generations ago, and with the 
textile mills of the high plateau of São 
Paulo matching the mill towns of 
New England. In the far north and 
west are the almost uninhabited des- 
erts and jungle of the Great Sertao and 
the Amazon valley—like the empty 
Plains States and Southwest of our 
grandfathers’ times. And on the 
northeast coast of Brazil—Bahia, Ser- 
gipe, Alagoas, and Pernambuco— 
there is almost a counterpart of our 
own Deep South. Here were once 
the great latifúndios or plantations, 
where African slaves raised tobacco, 
cotton, and sugar cane, and brought 
their weird religious rites, their songs, 
dances, and color to the New World. 

The slaves were freed by law on 
May 13, 1888, with the Princess Re- 
gent, Dona Isabel, signing the decree 
in the absence and without the con- 
sent of her father, the last Emperor 
of Brazil, Dom Pedro II. There was 
no Civil War and no Period of the 
Reconstruction. The Negro, whether 
free-born, manumited by his owners, 
or freed from slavery through this 
Emancipation Act, enjoyed a social 
'status in Brazil which was not ac- 
corded to his Negro counterpart in 
the United States, Miscegenation was 
respected and almost universal and 
many of the leaders in Brazil were 
natural sons of slave girls and great 
landowners. But the economic effects 


were equally severe. Three quarters 
of a million people were suddenly re- 
moved from economic production. 
Many freed slaves, illiterate, bewil- 
dered, frightened, with no social 
preparation for their freedom or their 
citizenship, fled into the sertão and 
reverted to a degree of savagery 
which, if anything, surpassed that of 
their ancestors in Africa. Others 
drifted into the cities and populated 
the favelas or slums of the coast. Hun- 
dreds of thousands began the shifting 
life of nomadic workers, drifting 
north or south along the coast or the 
great São Francisco River Valley. 
Some tried to remain on the planta- 
tions of their former owners, seeking 
security at the expense of a new form 
of economic servitude. But the day 
of the great plantations was over. 
They had been profitable only when 
worked by the cheap labor of the 
slave system. There began the slow 
disintegration of the great family 
fortunes of the northeast of Brazil, 
and the gradual breaking up of the 
latifúndios. And this vast region was 
faced with almost identically the 
sociological and economic problems 
of the defeated Confederate States. 
Brazil is unique in Latin America 
in that it has had a basically decentral- 
ized governmental and educational 
system almost without interruption 
since earliest colonial times. As early 
as 1532, the coast of Brazil from La- 
guna (just south of modern Flori- 
anopolis) in the south, to Pará in the 
north, was divided into units of fifty 
Portuguese leagues, extending west- 
ward to the Line of Demarcation 
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established by the Treaty of Torde- 
sillas of June 7, 1494. These units 
were known as capitánias and were 
granted as fiefs to Portuguese nobles, 
known as donatários. The system of 
capitánias as military outposts of the 
Portuguese king failed within two 
decades and, in 1549, the power of 
their feudal lords was sharply limited 
and a governor general for all of 
Brazil was named by Royal Order. 
But the pattern of economic and po- 
litical fragmentation of Portuguese 
South America was firmly established 
by these early colonial landholdings, 
and even the territories of the modern 
states of Brazil fairly closely coincide 
with their original boundaries. 
Through the Colonial Period and 
down to the end of the reign of Dom 
Pedro II in the Brazilian Empire, 
communications were so poor that the 
various states exercised a very high 
degree of autonomy, officially recog- 
nized by the Acto Addicional of 
August 12, 1834, an amendment to 
the 1824 Constitution. Following the 
bloodless Revolution of November 
15, 1889, which ended the Empire, 
the Republic of Brazil intensified this 
tradition of decentralized state con- 
trol. The Estados Unidos do Brasil, as 
the Republic was named in the 1891 
Constitution, was in fact a federation 
of states, rather than a strong central 
government with weak dependent 
states. The naval revolt in 1893 in 
Guanabara Bay (Rio de Janeiro) 
grew directly out of an attempt by 
the President, Floriano Peixoto, to in- 
terfere in state government and was 
ostensibly fought on the issue of State 


Rights. The rebellion by the religious 
fanatic António Conselheiro in the 
sertao of Bahia demonstrated the 
utter military and administrative 
weakness of the national government, 
Even the Revolutions of 1922 and 
1924, rather sordid affairs growing 
out of presidential elections, were in 
effect symptomatic of the over- 
whelming strength of four states— 
Rio Grande do Sul, São Paulo, Minas 
Geraes, and Bahia—which not only 
were essentially autonomous but were 
even powerful enough to determine 
federal elections. 

The one great gap in this tradition 
of semiautonomous states and decen- 
tralized governmental administration 
was the fifteen-year period of the 
Getulio Vargas dictatorship, which 
lasted from his seizure of power on 
October 26, 1930 until his resignation 
in the face of a military coup d’état on 
October 30, 1945. During these fif- 
teen years, President Vargas created 
in Brazil the Estado Novo, which was 
only a pale copy of European totali- 
tarian government but a remarkably 
faithful copy of what is today called 
the “welfare state.” His power was 
challenged three times before his 
eventual fall: first, in a three-month 
civil war led by the State of Sio Paulo 
in 1932, next by a Communist-led 
revolt in 1935, and finally by a Fas- 
cist-led revolt in 1938, spearheaded 
by the outlawed Integralista party. 
Twice he granted constitutions to the 
people and adopted for a brief period 
the outward mechanism of a demo- 
cratic government: first, the 1934 
Constitution, which was in effect an 
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adaptation of the 1891 Constitution, 
and later, following the establishment 
of the Estado Novo by the coup 
d'état of November 10, 1937, the 
1937 Constitution. He vigorously at- 
tacked the autonomy of the states, 
despite the fact that Articles 3 and 8 
of the 1937 Constitution specifically 
provided that the states were bound 
together in a federalist organization 
and were to administer their own serv- 
ices with their local revenues. By 
Article 9, the President was em- 
powered to “intervene” in the in- 
ternal administration of the states at 
any time when a state of crisis ex- 
isted, by appointing a federal dictator, 
known as an Interventor, to replace 
the governor and the local assembly. 
President Vargas dismissed all gov- 
ernors (except the governor of Minas 
Geraes, Benedeto de Valladares, who 
was committed to full cooperation 
with the Estado Novo), and installed 
his personal Interventores during 
1937, later “legalizing” their position 
by a decree law (No. 1,202 of April 
8, 1939), which was in effect his own 
personal letter of appointment. Each 
of the local municipalities had a 
mayor, or prefeito, appointed by the 
state Interventor, and holding from 
him quasi-legal but relatively abso- 
lute local power. 

What were the educational results 
of the Estado Novo? Two effects of 
the extreme centralization of political 
power have been felt in every part 
of Brazilian public life since the end 
of the Vargas regime. The first has 
been 2 near-disastrous scarcity of ad- 
ministrative talent. No dictator, not 


even a relatively benevolent Western 
Hemisphere dictator, dares permit 
any subordinate to approach too 
closely or to achieve any position 
which might conceivably threaten 
his power. Fifteen years of authori- 
tarian rule left Brazil without an ade- 
quate body of experienced leaders. 
Men who have never been permitted 
to make decisions rarely learn to lead. 
Only a handful of recognized edu- 
cators emerged from this period, most 
of them young men who had survived 
as inconspicuous public functionaries 
or as fellowship students abroad dur- 
ing the crucial period of the Vargas 
regime. Others are mature scholars 
who are more noted for their contri- 
butions to the philosophy of educa- 
tion than to practical administration, 
and who survived by maintaining a 
discreet political silence. One of the 
tragedies of present-day Brazil is that 
there are not enough of these leaders 
to fill the positions, so that part-time 
employment, with its accompanying 
lack of efficiency, is almost standard 
practice. The second of these two 
effects has been a changed attitude of 
the general public toward local initi- 
ative and an increased sense of 
dependence upon government aid. 
There lives in Brazil today an entire 
generation which cannot remember 
anything before the Vargas dictator- 
ship and which from childhood was 
educated to accept and to expect 
government intervention in virtually 
every realm of community life— 
housing, social security, labor, price 
controls, finance and industry, and 
education. 
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Despite these results of extreme 
centralization, it is truly remarkable 
how lightly the decentralized elemen- 
tary school system was touched by 
the period of dictatorship. At no time 
did the Vargas government directly 
attack state control of elementary 
education. Only on the periphery of 
the educational problem did the fed- 
eral government assume direct con- 
trol. Thus, in such things as the cre- 
ation of a Brazilian Youth Movement 
(Juventude Brasileira) by Decree- 
Law No. 2,072 of March 8, 1940 and 
the series of actions taken to assimilate 
foreign colonial groups into the Bra- 
zilian culture, the national govern- 
ment directly intervened. Since this 
latter movement was the stimulus to 
the present federal equalization fund, 
it merits a brief word in passing. 

The semiautonomy of the state gov- 
ernments and the extreme difficulty 


' of transportation had encouraged the 


growth in Brazil of concentrations of 
foreign colonists who had success- 
fully resisted all attempts at accultu- 
ration in the Luso-Brazilian commu- 
nity. The largest of these groups was 
the German population which had 
first settled in São Leopoldo in the 


' State of Rio Grande do Sul in 1824 


and which largely populated the mu- 
nicipalities of Blumenau, Joinville, 
Brusque, and the Itajahy-Assá River 
Valley in the State of Santa Catharina 
following the 1848 revolutions in 
Europe. The state of Paraná at the 
start of the Estado Novo had thirty- 
three unassimilated foreign-language 
colonies made up of Japanese, Poles, 
Germans, Italians, and Russians. The 


State of Sáo Paulo had Japanese col- 
onies along the coast south of Santos 
and very large ones in the vital 
coffee area of the Alto-Paulista and 
Alta-Sorrocabana. The Brazilian gov- 
ernment in the late 1930’s became 
concerned with the political threat 
which these colonies held, and em- 
barked on a program of nationaliza- 
tion or “Brazilianization” of their 
members. The elementary school, 
which had been used by the colonists 
as a device for maintaining their for- 
eign culture patterns and loyalties, 
became the target of the Vargas gov- 
ernment, and ultimately its own in- 
strument for nationalization. 

On August 31, 1931, Decree-Law 
No. 20,351 promised federal financial 
aid to those states which could not 
provide schooling for nationalization, 
but the law proved relatively ineffec- 
tive. On January 10, 1938, Decree- 
Law No. 6,149 of the State of Paraná 
required that teachers of Brazilian 
history, language, and geography had 
to be Brazilian-born, that all teachers 
had to be graduates of Brazilian 
schools, that all classes had to be 
conducted in Portuguese, and that 
no school might accept subvention 
from any foreign government or 
organization. This became the model 
for federal legislation, and Decree- 
Law No. 406 of May 4, 1938 made 
national most of the requirements 
of that state. In addition, it for- 
bade that any textbook or publicly 
circulated review, book, or news- 
paper be in a foreign language. Be- 
cause of an embarrassing situation 
which arose with regard to diplomatic 
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families in the major cities, another 
law, No. 3,010 of August 20, 1938, 
limited these restrictions to rural areas 
and excluded the Federal District 
(Rio de Janeiro), capitals of the 
states, and ports of entry for foreign- 
ers. A number of other laws followed. 
No. 1,006 of December 30, 1938 re- 
stricted the use of any textbook not 
approved by the National Ministry of 
Education; and No. 1,545 of August 
25, 1939 authorized the local state 
Secretaries of Education to build 
schools in areas of foreign coloniza- 
tion and to “stimulate patriotism” 
while exercising vigilance over the 
teaching of foreign languages, his- 
tory, and geography. This latter law 
provided that physical instruction in 
the colonies should be under the su- 
pervision of an officer or sergeant of 
the army, and prohibited any Bra- 
zilian younger than eighteen from 
traveling or studying abroad if unac- 
companied by his parents. 

The Vargas government made a 
very serious mistake in tactics in its 
attempt to carry out this policy. It 
first entrusted the enforcement of 
these laws to local military command- 
ers on the assumption that it was 
primarily a punitive problem. The 
schools went underground, and for 
nearly a year there was the spec- 
tacle of police raids on “clandestine 
schools” and a resultant bitter resent- 
ment on the part of many basicall: 
loyal Brazilians, who Bii tae eit 
were being persecuted for merely try- 
ing to give education to their children 
when the state had failed to do so. 
The State of Santa Catharina first 
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demonstrated the error of this policy 
when it rejected punitive action and 
attacked the problem from the aspect 
of community education by supply- 
ing the foreign colonies with those 
essential social services which they 
demanded and which they had pre- 
viously felt the state could not or 
would not supply. But this program 
proved to be enormously expensive, 
and the authorization to build schools 
in the areas of foreign colonization 
was a rather empty delegation of 
power from the national Ministry so 
long as the local revenues could not 
meet the cost. As a result, on No- 
vember 14, 1942, the national gov- 
ernment issued Decree-Law No. 4,958 
in which the National Fund for Ele- 
mentary Education (Fundo Nacional 
de Ensino Primário) was created. 
Article 3 of this law states the objec- 
tive of the fund: 


The resources of the National Fund 
for Elementary Education are to be used 
for the enlargement and improvement 
of the elementary educational system in 
all parts of the country. 

hese resources shall be applied as aid 
to each of the States, Territories, and 
the Federal District in accordance with 
their greatest needs. 


This is the basis of the current pro- 
gram. But four years were to pass 
before any real use was made of this 
National Fund. The Vargas govern- 
ment had first to fall—on October 30; 
1945. 

The nation returned to an elected 
democratic administration with the in- 
auguration of General Eurico Gaspat 
Dutra on January 30, 1946, and to 4 
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constitutional government with the 
promulgation of the present Consti- 
tution on September 18, 1946. Arti- 
cles 166 through 175 deal with educa- 
tion, Four of these articles have direct 
application to the present program of 
federal aid. Article 168 provides, 
among other things, that elementary 
education shall be obligatory, shall be 
given only in the national language, 
and where supplied by government 
agencies shall be gratuitous for all. In 
addition, it requires private, industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural organi- 
zations to supply elementary edu- 
cation for their workers and the 
children of employees, and to conduct 
cooperative apprenticeship courses for 
workers who are minors. It makes 
religious instruction in school hours 
an official subject, but makes individ- 
ual attendance optional. Articles 169, 
170, and 171 follow: 


169. Annually, the Federal Government 
shall apply not less than 10% and 
the States, the Federal District and 
the Municipalities not less than 
20% of the return from taxes, to 
the maintenance and development 
of education. 


170. The Federal Government shall or- 
ganize the federal system of edu- 
cation and that of the Territories. 


The federal system of education 
shall have a supplementary charac- 
ter, being extended to all parts of 
the country in those exact areas 
of local deficiencies. 


171. The States and the Federal Dis- 
trict shall organize their own sys- 
tems of education. 


For the development of these sys- 
tems the Federal Government shall 


cooperate with financial assistance, 
which, with regard to elemen 
education, shall be provided from 
the National Fund. 


The educational problem, at least 
on the elementary school level, which 
faced the leaders of the new Republic, 
involved no less than five vital ele- 
ments. There were insufficient schools, 
and the schools which did exist were 
almost hopelessly inadequate in facili- 
ties. With the exception of two or 
three of the larger and wealthier states 
(such as Sio Paulo, Rio Grande do 
Sul, and to a lesser degree Rio de 
Janeiro, Minas Geraes, and Bahia), the 
individual states could not possibly 
finance the required school program 
from existing or foreseeable revenue. 
The nation desperately needed a na- 
tional minimum standard of education, 
And Brazilians, almost without excep- 
tion, deeply feared federal control of 
education and distrusted any move to- 
ward centralization, Since these five 
elements presented the Brazilian edu- 
cational officials with an apparently 
unsolvable dilemma, it may be well to 
examine each of the factors in detail. 

There were insufficient schools. 
During the Vargas regime constant 
and somewhat gaudy claims were 
made for the great educational ad- 
vances made by the Estado Novo. 
After the collapse of the dictatorship 
many of these claims were found to 
be exaggerated. Population had in- 
creased steadily from 1932, when Bra- 
zil had approximately 34,683,000 in- 
habitants, until 1946, when it was esti- 
mated to have 46,726,000. The con- 
struction or purchase of schools did 
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not at all keep pace with this growth, 
so that there was actually a net educa- 
tional loss rather than the gain which 
had been claimed. Thus, official figures 
indicated that elementary school build- 
ings increased from 27,662 in 1932 to 
44,794 in 1945 while matriculations 
increased from 2,071,000 to 3,548,000 
in the same period. The Instituto Nac- 
ional de Estudos Pedagógicos (INEP) 
in a study conducted in 1946, how- 
ever, demonstrated that between 1941 
and 1945 there had actually been a 
net decrease of 52,351 in matriculated 
students. In the same study, INEP 
discovered that of 28,302 rural ele- 
mentary schools only 4,927 were 
owned by governmental agencies at 
national, state, or municipal levels, and 
that of the total only 1,781 or about 
7 per cent had been constructed specifi- 
cally to be used as schools. A total 
of 360 municipalities in Brazil had no 
buildings at all which had been specifi- 
cally constructed for school use. It 
was calculated that the country had 
approximately 6,700,000 children of 
school age (from seven to twelve in- 
clusive) and that of these, only 3,- 
200,000 were matriculated, leaving 
approximately 3,500,000 unmatricu- 
lated and without schooling. It might 
be added that of the 3,200,000 matricu- 
lated, approximately 18 per cent were 
not in average daily attendance. 

The existing schools were inade- 
quate in facilities and program. The 
“little red schoolhouse” of America 
was a model of progress in compari- 
son with a typical rural Brazilian 
school—frequently an abandoned 
house or shed made of unpainted 


boards or sun-dried brick, with a 
rough tile or thatch roof and fre- 
quently with only a mud floor. The 
curriculum consisted of an official 
“program of studies” imposed as a 
regulation by the State Secretary of 
Education and usually composed of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and mea- 
ger instruction in geography and na- 
tional history. Methodology was 
largely restricted to memory drill de- 
signed to help the pupil master the 
"facts" in each lesson, preparatory to 
the terrifying final examinations upon 
which passing to the next grade de- 
pended. Even judged by the extremely 
modest standards of official teacher 
certification—requiring only five years 
of normal school beyond the four- 
year elementary school in most states 
—INEP estimated that 31,000 of the 
78,000 practicing elementary school 
teachers were insufficiently prepared. 
In thirteen of the twenty states, ap- 
proximately one-half the teachers had 
no certificate. It was estimated that 
of 1,000 children of school age, 462 
had never gone to any school, 98 were 
matriculated but did not attend, 183 
left school at the end of the first year, 
83 left at the end of the second, 174 
finished the elementary school, and 
of these only 33 finished a middle 
school course. If these figures can be 
believed, Brazil was returning to its 
population every year a higher per- 
centage of illiterates from the com- 
pulsory school age group than the 
45.3 per cent adult illiteracy which 
had been estimated for the population 
as a whole by the National Census 
Service (Serviço Nacional de Recen- 
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seamento) in 1945. What was perhaps 
even more tragic, the nation was limit- 
ing to 3.3 per cent of its population 
the minimum educational basis neces- 
sary for leadership. 

The economically poorer states can- 
fiot finance the indicated educational 
program. No person can visit some 
of the northern and interior states 
(corresponding to America's Deep 
South or the poorer sections of the 
Southwest) without being tragically 
conscious of the dire poverty of the 
area. An experienced teacher makes 
on the average (in Minas Geraes, for 
example) less than an unskilled house 
servant in the capital—and the house 
servant receives room and meals in 
addition to wages. Even the most 
Superficial survey will indicate that 
the economically underdeveloped 
states simply cannot supply a mini- 
mum standard of education, though 
taxing themselves to the point where 
they discourage new capital invest- 
ment in industry. Thus, the State of 
Ceará in 1945 was able to raise from 
State and municipal taxes only 5.8 
cruzeiros per capita, Sergipe raised 
10.3, Minas Geraes raised 9.4, while 
Rio Grande do Sul raised 16.1, and 
São Paulo raised 40.4 or approximately 
seven times that of Ceara. It was evi- 
dent that some wider tax base had to 
be secured if the poorer states were to 
meet the educational standard re- 
quired. 

The question was asked in Brazil, 
as it has been asked in other countries, 
Whether all states need the same level 
of education. The answer appeared 
clear in 1945. There was a deep need 


for a higher and more uniform na- 
tional standard. Four reasons were 
given for this. Following the over- 
throw of the Vargas dictatorship 
there was desperate need for national 
unity—a unity which the new govern- 
ment felt could be achieved through 
an improved national school system. 
The old problem of nationalization of 
foreign groups still existed, although 
somewhat lessened in degree by the 
psychological impact of the defeat of 
Germany and Japan. The population 
of Brazil, always a mobile one after 
the freeing of the slaves in 1888, be- 
came even more mobile. Added to the 
historic migratory movement from 
north to south through the Sao Fran- 
cisco Valley, there now came a double 
movement produced by the new in- 
dustrialization of Brazil. Rural popu- 
lation flowed toward the sea coast 
and into the great industrial cities, and 
as a minor retort to this urbanization 
process, there developed a limited flow 
of population westward to the great 
undeveloped pioneer regions of Pa- 
raná, Sáo Paulo, Minas Geraes, and 
Goiás. But perhaps the greatest change 
in society, and one which threw a 
sudden and enormous load on the in- 
adequate school system, was the mira- 
cle of Brazil’s industrialization during 
the Second World War. Between the 
two world wars, Brazil’s industrial 
production rose steadily until, in 1940, 
it was approximately 2,000 per cent of 
what it had been in 1917 and more 
surprising still was balanced in mone- 

value with the agricultural out- 
put. In the next eight years Brazil 
managed to keep its agricultural out- 
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put relatively constant while multiply- 
ing its industrial output by four. In 
1948 Brazil emerged as an industrial 
country, with 80 per cent of its total 
production (measured in monetary 
units) in industry. 

To Brazilian educators the answer 
to this pressing problem of education 
seemed clear, and it was written into 
the 1946 Constitution and into Articles 
24, 25, and 26 of the Organic Law 
on Elementary Education (Decree- 
Law No. 8,529 of January 2, 1946) 
which preceded it. This solution was 
an active and thoughtful use of the 
National Fund for Education which 
had been established in 1942. Shortly 
before the fall of the Vargas dictator- 
ship that government had issued De- 
cree No. 19,513 of August 25, 1945, 
in which the procedure for the dis- 
tribution of the fund was established 
in the form of a series of regulations. 
But with all this recognition of the 
problem and of the necessity for some 
federal equalization fund to rectify 
the enormous differences in financial 
resources between the states, there still 
existed, and there exists today, a wide- 
spread fear of the fund as the first 
step in the centralization of adminis- 
trative control. 

Practically no Brazilian educator of 
any prominence openly advocates cen- 
tralization of administrative control. 
Such internationally known names as 
Joaquim Faria Gées, Anísio Teixeira, 
Fernando Tude de Souza, Gustavo 
Lessa, and Abgar Renault have spoken 
and written against it. The present 
Minister of Education, Dr. Clemente 
Mariani, has officially advocated con- 


tinued and progressive decentraliza- 
tion. The distinguished group of edu- 
cators who drafted the proposed law 
on the Aims and Bases of National 
Education (Diretrizes e Bases da Edu- 
cação Nacional) submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies on October 29, 
1948 by President Dutra included 
some men who, held private reserva- 
tions as to the practicality of a full- 
scale decentralization of educational 
administration at this time in Brazil, 
but as a unit submitted the draft and 
took their stand for decentralization 
in principle. This commission included 
such names as Lourengo Filho, Pedro 
Calmon, Fernando de Azevedo (who 
did not participate), Almeida Junior, 
Mário Paulo de Brito, Joaquim Faria 
Góes, Teixeira de Freitas, Celso Kelly, 
and Anísio Teixeira. 

The outspoken opponents of cen- 
tralization advanced five arguments. 
They claimed that any administrative 
organization which gave a federal 
organ, presumably the Ministry of 
Education and Health, great adminis- 
trative power would always hold the 
threat of becoming a facile political 
instrument in the hands of some pos- 
sible ruthless minority which might 
in the future secure temporary govern- 
mental power. They pointed out the 
ever-present temptation to use the 
funds for political ends—distributing 
them where they would pay for politi- 
cal favors or allegiance. They ad- 
vanced the argument that a central 
administration would give too few 
people an opportunity to practice ad- 
ministrative control, and would even- 
tually stifle the production of future 
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leaders. They made the point that 
Brazil is an enormous country—larger 
than the United States and Alaska 
combined—and that no central group 
could possibly take into adequate ac- 
count the variegated local needs of 
its many sections. And, finally, they 
expressed the fear that centralization 
would lead to a rigid, stereotyped, 
authoritarian curriculum which would 
be imposed upon the schools and 
would stifle local initiative. 

Despite these deep-seated and con- 
tinuing fears of centralization, Brazil 
committed itself to a large-scale ex- 
periment in federal aid to education. 
Tt selected as its instrument the Iz- 
stituto Nacional de Estudos Pedagógi- 
cos (INEP), a subdivision of the 
Ministry of Education and Health, 
which was and is headed by Murilo 
Braga, an able administrator with 
training in law and extensive experi- 
ence in personnel selection and educa- 
tional psychology. The selection of 
INEP as the administrative agency 
occasioned widespread surprise and 
Criticism. Under its founder and first 
director, Lourengo Filho, INEP had 
been exactly what its name implies— 
an institute for fundamental educa- 
tional research. What justification 
could be advanced for this sudden 
shift in emphasis? Would it not fail 
to carry out its scholarly research and 
tend to become an administrative in- 
Strument of the government? 

Three arguments can be advanced 
in justification of the selection of 
INEP as the agency to direct the 
federal equalization plan. The first is 
highly practical—no other agency had 


made use of the funds authorized 
since 1942, or seemed likely to do so. 
The others are more theoretical and 
more convincing. The establishment 
of minimum educational standards is 
essentially a research project, not a 
simple administrative decision. Only 
an organization with trained investiga- 
tors could produce a plan which would 
stand up under critical scrutiny. And 
the distribution of funds, by the law, 
had to be based upon demonstrated 
need. Determining the existence and 
extent of educational need in various 
parts of the nation is research of the 
highest order. In retrospect these argu- 
ments seem more like rationalization 
than causative reasoning. In the po- 
litical climate existing in Brazil at the 
time the program was begun, it is 
probable that the personalities con- 
nected with the project were more 
convincing than abstract arguments. 
Whatever the ultimate reason for 
selecting INEP, it is today apparent 
that it was a happy choice. During 
the first three years of this program 
the distribution of funds has been 
based upon a scrupulous observation 
of the technical and professional re- 
quirements of education, and vigorous 
and repeated attempts to divert the 
funds to political ends have been con- 
sistently thwarted. Only by such a 
non-partisan and professional adminis- 
tration of the National Fund for 
Elementary Education could federal 
aid to education have had a fair trial. 

The basic Decree-Law No. 4,958 
of November 14, 1942 had provided 
that the National Fund should be used 
to equalize opportunities among the 
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various States, National Territories, 
and the Federal District, “in accord- 
ance with their greatest needs.” It was 
immediately apparent that some deci- 
sion had to be taken as to what in fact 
constituted the “greatest needs” of the 
various governmental subunits. INEP 
divided this problem into two parts. 
First, it developed a formula for divid- 
ing the total funds available in any 
given year into global sums to be ap- 
plied to the various states. Next, it 
made an investigation to determine 
what specific aspects of educational 
deficiency constituted the “greatest 
needs” of the individual states. 

The formula developed for divid- 
ing the available funds among the 
various states was based simply upon 
their respective “deficits” (D and d) 
in matriculated students of school age. 
The formula is as follows: 


j= Fp Where f=aid to the state. 
Too _F=total resources of 
fund to be divided. 


100 d 


D 


d=difference between 
the theoretical num- 
ber of children of 
school age in the lo- 
cality and the num- 
ber matriculated. 


D=difference between 
the theoretical 
number of children 
of school age in the 
nation and the 
number  matricu- 
lated. 


| One shortcoming of the formula is 
immediately apparent. It nowhere 


takes into account the financial poten- 
tial or the local initiative of the unit 
to be aided. Thus, a rich state which 
for various reasons had not previously 
exerted itself to supply educational 
facilities would be favored, and a poor 
state which had gone much beyond a 
reasonable minimum in providing local 
educational facilities would be penal- 
ized. In a country where large vested 
economic interests such as the Jati- 
fündios still exist, this omission could 
prove inequitable and embarrassing. 
Two things may be said in justifica- 
tion of INEP's decision. The law 
specifically stated “greatest needs” and 
did not qualify this phrase by adding 
“after they have made equal efforts.” 
And both Decree Law No. 4,958 and 
the 1946 Constitution had established 
a minimum percentage of the total 
state and municipal revenues which 
had to be devoted to local education. 
The policy thus was established that 
the fund should be used to equalize 
educational opportunity regardless of 
the reasons for prior deficiencies, and 
at the same time partially legislated 
against future lack of initiative. An 
indifferent state could let all its serv- 
ices lapse with a low tax rate, but 
within the collected revenue it had to 
allocate a reasonable amount (20 per 
cent by the 1946 Constitution) to edu- 
cation. 

The investigation conducted by 
INEP to determine what educational 
deficiencies should be corrected by the 
federal equalization fund brought to 
light three vitally serious problems 
which have already been mentioned: 
the desperate shortage of suitable 
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school buildings; the high percentage 
of illiteracy; and the unfortunate lack 
of adequate preparation among the 
teaching personnel. INEP recom- 
mended, and Decree No. 19,513 of 
August 25, 1945 established as official 
policy, that each global sum allocated 
to a State or National Territory should 
be divided into three parts: 70 per 
cent should be used for the construc- 
tion of school buildings; 25 per cent 
should be used for adult education in 
connection with an anti-illiteracy 
'campaign; and 5 per cent should be 
distributed as fellowships to practic- 
ing teachers and school officials for 
courses in the improvement of their 
technical proficiency — (aperfeigoa- 
mento técnico). In actual practice, 
INEP has administered only the first 
and last of these—turning the funds 
for adult education over to another 
department of the Ministry which has 
cognizance of this function. 

The legal restrictions upon the dis- 
tribution of money from the National 
Fund were sufficiently elastic to per- 
mit INEP to adopt any of a very wide 
range of administrative procedures. It 
elected to do so in the form of equal 
grants for the construction of school 
buildings. By selecting a school build- 
ing as the “unit” to be distributed, 
INEP avoided one troublesome prob- 
lem of bookkeeping, but seriously 
limited the. flexibility of the program. 
It eliminated the necessity of a com- 
plicated accounting system in handling 
the funds, and was able to transfer 
credit in the Bank of Brazil to the 
State authority for a blanket sum to 


cover the cost of the authorized num- 
ber of “school units.” But in order to 
make this system work, it was neces- 
sary to develop a standard, or type, 
School building which the state au- 
thorities would have to accept. 

INEP assumed as its responsibility 
the design of three basic school units 
—a one-room rural school with a 
covered and paved play space and an 
attached teacher’s home; a multi-class- 
room rural school, known as a grupo 
escolar, also with covered play space 
and a home for the director; and a 
multiple-unit secondary level school 
which could be used either for the 
classical secondary school or for a 
rural teacher-training school, either 
with or without a boarding depart- 
ment, A variation of materials is per- 
mitted, and slight deviations in the de- 
sign may be made on a regional or 
local basis, but such variations are 
discouraged and must be approved by 
INEP. There can be little question 
that the architecture of these schools 
is highly suitable to the needs of the 
country and should have a much lower 
maintenance cost than the florid styles 
previously adopted by local builders, 
but there is no denying the fact that 
this is one more prerogative of the 
local community surrendered to the 
central authority. 

The design of the schools to a cer- 
tain degree establishes the curriculum 
and the method of teaching. Thus, for 
example, virtually all rural schools 
are one-room, single-teacher institu- 
tions, located on the basis of walking 
distance from homes, rather than on 
the basis of possible future consolida- 
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tion. They are inevitably located in 
large plots of land, and a school gar- 
den or experimental field or orchard 
is an integral part of the equipment. 
The seating equipment, financed by 
INEP but constructed locally, has 
gradually shifted from the fixed bench 
to the movable table and chair type, 
with definite forethought as to its ef- 
fect on methodology. 

The method of financing the con- 
struction merits description. INEP 
calculates the number of school units 
purchasable for that percentage of the 
global sum destined for each state, 
and transfers this amount to the ac- 
count of the State Secretary of Edu- 
cation through the Bank of Brazil. No 
allowance is made for different con- 
struction costs in various parts of Bra- 
zil. The National Fund is supposed to 
be supplementary and officially is not 
considered sufficient for complete con- 
struction costs, By arbitrarily adopting 
as the monetary value of a single class- 
room unit a sum (60,000 cruzeiros) 
which is just adequate to pay all the 
costs of the building in the poorest 
states, there is established a rough rule 
of thumb which imposes on the richer 
States the necessity of supplying the 
difference between the national equal- 
ization fund grant and the actual con- 
struction cost. It is assumed that in the 
richer states the labor and material 
Costs will be greater. INEP officially 
takes no interest in what becomes of 
any of the fund which can be saved 
by more efficient construction meth- 
ods. It limits its supervision, known as 
fiscalização, to determining that the 
school unit has been built where it 


' was intended and according to the 


design recommended and the standard 
of quality that was agreed upon. Nor 
does INEP supervise the construction 
of the building. This is done by the 
local Municipal and the State authori- 
ties jointly, who let a contract to a 
local building contractor in accord- 
ance with accepted local practice. 

A very interesting and highly effec- 
tive local supervision is established as 
a result of the enforced cooperative 
effort of the Municipal and State au- 
thorities. When the Minister of Edu- 
cation and the director of INEP, rep- 
resenting the National Fund, sign a 
contract with the State educational 
authorities for the construction of a 
specified number of school units to 
be located at specified places, they im- 
mediately notify the mayors of the 
municipalities which are to receive the 
schools. This is done deliberately to 
create in the local community a vested 
interest. In practice, it results in a 
highly decentralized form of supervi- 
sion, with each mayor working to see 
that the projected school is actually 
constructed as quickly and efficiently 
as possible. Because of the wide pub- 
licity and the number of people in- 
volved, it makes any extensive graft 
through the form of “kickbacks” or 
illegal rebates both difficult and dan- 
gerous. 

INEP has exerted two other types 
of supervisory control over the execu- 
tion of the plan: it reserves final de- 
cision over the location of the schools, 
and it holds up future payments if the 
State authorities do not faithfully com- 
ply with the terms of their contract- 
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Obviously, both of these are extremely 
powerful forms of control. In the 
hands of a ruthless central authority 
they might be used to achieve the ex- 
treme form of centralization which 
was the greatest fear of the critics of 
the plan. To date, they have not been 
abused. Even the present officials of 
the Ministry of Education and Health, 
however, frankly recognize the danger 
if administration of this instrument 
were in the future to fall into the 
hands of a demagogue. At present 
INEP makes use of its power only to 
ensure that a major portion of the 
schools shall be built near interna- 
tional frontiers and in foreign colonial 
nuclei where the process of nationali- 
zation is still crucial, and in rural areas 
where the population is so poor and 
so sparse that no school could other- 
wise be financially possible. It has on 
occasion held up the payment of funds 
for future schools when a State Sec- 
retary of Schools has failed to make 
use of his present funds and has fallen 
behind on his building schedule. The 
Parable of the Talents is not quoted, 
but it is enacted. 

INEP has made use of its funds for 
the training of teachers in two ways: it 
has constructed rural teacher training 
schools, and it has supplied scholar- 
ships to practicing teachers and school 
Officials to attend technical courses for 
their professional advancement. 

Staffing rural schools in Brazil has 
in the past been one of the most diffi- 
cult of all educational problems. Most 
normal schools were in the capitals of 
the states or in large cities. They drew 
mainly upon urban residents for their 
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student body. When these graduates 
went into rural areas to teach they 
were utterly unequipped to meet the 
local needs, were looked upon with 
suspicion by the community, and 
withdrew into sullen and discouraged 
isolation until they could end their 
contract and return to the city. Even 
students reared in rural areas were 
quickly urbanized and refused to re- 
turn to the rural area or did so with a 
reluctance and distaste that virtually 
foredoomed them to failure. INEP 
is building rural normal schools in 
rural settings. They will draw upon 
candidates from the rural area, will 
teach them better techniques for do- 
ing the things they are already fa- 
miliar with, and will return them to 
rural schools as teachers, without the 
disastrous urbanization which has 
undermined the profession in the past. 
The first of these schools is already 
organized in anticipation of the com- 
pletion of its building, and the results 
so far are encouraging. 

A limited number of young but ex- 
perienced rural teachers are selected 
each year for study at the Ministry 
of Education and Health in Rio de 
Janeiro. They are granted scholarships 
upon the signed condition that they 
will return for two years of employ- 
ment in their home state and in the 
rural area. These teachers are being 
prepared to be rural supervisors of 
education and traveling demonstra- 
tion teachers. To date, their study in 
Rio de Janeiro is little different from 
the traditional teacher preparation 
given urban teachers. In 1949, how- 
ever, the first Seminar on Rural Edu- 
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cation was conducted under the di- 
rection of a foreign educator and the 
results appear to be encouraging. It 
is planned to make this an annual 
event and gradually to decentralize 
it until there are six or seven regional 
seminars being conducted simultane- 
ously in various parts of Brazil. One 
very interesting feature of this Semi- 
nar can rarely be duplicated in Latin- 
American education. The stated ob- 
jective was to give the teachers a new 
attitude toward rural education, to 
open up new intellectual horizons, 
and to develop enthusiasm and devo- 
tion for the broad objectives of rural 
education—and not to cram the stu- 
dents with an assortment of poorly 
assimilated and imperfectly inter- 
preted “facts” about rural education. 

What have been the results of the 
INEP experiment in federal aid to 
education? 

The most obvious result has been 
that Brazil has built a large number of 
desperately needed schools. As of the 
end of 1949, the INEP program in 
approximately two and one half years 
had financed and seen to final con- 
struction 2,250 rural schools and 55 
multi-classroom rural schools. In ad- 
dition to these, it had under construc- 
tion 2,110 rural schools, 65 multi- 
classroom rural schools, and 25 rural 
normal schools. It has authorized and 
distributed the funds for an additional 
1,800 rural schools, 100 multi-class- 
room rural schools, 12 rural sec- 
ondary schools, and 20 rural normal 
schools, Whatever criticism may be 
leveled at the plan, the hard, inescap- 
able fact is that it has built schools, 


and no other plan in the history of 
Brazil has approached its record. 

A second and less obvious result is a 
changed attitude of mind discernible 
among those who have contact with 
education. The great fears of abuse 
of centralized control are still present, 
but are somewhat allayed by the pas- 
sage of time and a record free from 
abuses. The professional educators are 
inclined to grant grudging recognition 
but to reserve judgment until the 
INEP program has had a longer trial. 
The political leaders, principally dep- 
uties in the national Congress who 
have been able to point to concrete 
achievements in their home district, 
are generally enthusiastic and recog- 
nize the practical political value as 
well as the more advertised cultural 
merit. Urban teachers are largely in- 
different, but rural teachers are highly 
enthusiastic. The attached residence 
which is an integral part of each 
school unit is almost without excep- 
tion the best residence in the commu- 
nity, The teacher has status as well as 
a material stake in remaining in the 
rural community, It is too soon to ap- 
praise with any exactness the reaction 
of the lay public. In general, they are 
proud of the “new building.” There 
have been some isolated examples of 
local imitation of the school’s func- 
tional architecture and of the agri- 
cultural methods used in the school 
garden, but there is still a marked 
tendency to think in terms of the 
“welfare state” of the Vargas regime. 
The school is not yet a community 
possession—it is still a gift from the 
government. 
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The year 1950 is a Presidential elec- 
tion year in Brazil. It will be the first 
election since the beginning of the 
Dutra government, which followed 
the military coup d'état that overthrew 
the Vargas dictatorship. No policy 
enunciated by a present Ministry can 
be binding upon its successor, and 
few government officials are today 
thinking much of the future policy 
of their present positions. This is the 
greatest and most immediate danger 
to the program. If it should be discon- 
tinued, and by indifference discred- 
ited, it might well prove to be just 
one more of the many unfinished 
cultural experiments of this hemi- 
sphere. Its present leaders, however, 
are going ahead on the assumption 


that it has too fully proved itself to 
be discarded, whatever the fortunes 
of the present political contest. They 
have sketched out four lines of future 
action: a continued and expanded 
program of building, with more em- 
phasis on rural normal schools; an ex- 
panded program of teacher training, 
with decentralized regional seminars 
on rural education; the development 
of new plans of study, still in the 
planning stage; and the cautious ex- 
perimentation with new types of 
schools, probably including rural con- 
solidated schools and schools for chil- 
dren of migratory and fisher families, 

The dangers of abuse of centralized 
power still exist—but the schools have 
been built. 


Effective Communication in Curriculum 
Development 


PAUL WITT 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


URRICULUM development is a co- 

operative process. The theory that 
the best way to improve educational 
programs is by having a curriculum 
specialist write a new course of study 
has been discarded and we now realize 
that the most effective curriculum de- 
velopment involves pupils, teachers, 
parents, other laymen, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and outside specialists. 
Everyone concerned must have a part 
in the enterprise. 

Whenever two or more persons at- 
tempt to work together they find it 
necessary to communicate with one 
another in order to acquire a knowl- 
edge and understanding of the in- 
terests, desires, beliefs, values, and 
problems of each member of the group. 
Common agreement with respect to 
goals and ways of achieving them de- 
pends upon the skill with which the 
various members of the group com- 
municate with one another and with 
the group as a whole. Obviously, suc- 
cess in a cooperative endeavor de- 
mands adequate means of communica- 
tion and also a high quality of com- 
munication. 

Some unity of purpose is essential 
if the group is to pull together and 
move forward effectively. Usually, 
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however, the people of any given com- 
munity are likely to hold a great 
variety of opinions regarding the func- 
tions which schools should perform. 
Fathers and mothers expect education 
to do certain things for their children. 
Some parents may look to the school 
to prepare their sons and daughters 
to earn a living. They will want the 
program to be practical. Others may 
want the school to teach their children 
manners and give them cultural ex- 
periences. Boys and girls have cer- 
tain goals they think the school should 
help them achieve. Some of them may 
look upon the school only as a place 
to have fun; others, like certain par- 
ents, are interested mainly in the voca- 
tional aspects of education. Teachers 
too have points of view with regard 
to the purposes of the school. Some 
of them may believe the school's func- 
tion is to acquaint the younger genera- 
tion with the facts of history, scientific 
phenomena, laws of mathematics, and 
other facets of man's cultural heritage- 
In any event, little progress will be 
made in the group approach to curric- 
ulum development until some general 
agreement is reached with regard to 
the goals toward which the program 
should be directed. This means that 
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those involved will need many oppor- 
tunities to discuss their ideas concern- 
ing education and to exchange opinions 
regarding the purposes of schools. In 
other words, they have a need for com- 
munication. 

The improvement of educational 
practice will be hastened if those who 
discover newer and better ways of 
working will share them with other 
educational workers. A teacher who 
invents a good method for studying 
children will render a genuine service 
to the profession if he will tell others 
about his method. A group of teachers 
who develop an effective plan for 
locating and organizing learning ma- 
terials for a general education program 
will help other teachers confronted 
with similar teaching problems do bet- 
ter jobs by disclosing their plan for 
handling these materials. A high school 
class that helps improve the recrea- 
tional facilities of the community by 
making a survey of these facilities, 
publicizing its findings, and submit- 
ting recommendations for action 
will also help other teachers and 
pupils by sharing with them the story 
of the survey experiences. From these 
examples the importance of communi- 
cation in the sharing of experience is 
evident. 

While the group approach to the 
development of better educational 
Programs is a marked improvement, 
no claim is made that its use will bring 
about overnight every needed change 
in education. Rather it is recognized 
that progress will be made only as 
problems of instruction are identified 
and headway is made toward their 
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solution. Consequently, teachers, pu- 
pils, and others working for better 
learning are urged to identify their 
problems and to take direct action on 
them. Success in these endeavors also 


` depends to a great degree upon effec- 


tive communication among those en- 
gaged in the enterprise. 

There is no end to the examples that 
might be given to emphasize the point 
that effective communication is es- 
sential to good curriculum develop- 
ment, However, those given above in- 
dicate clearly the need for effective 
communication — face-to-face com- 
munication between individuals, be- 
tween individuals and groups, and 
among members of a group. There 
are also many situations in which in- 
dividuals and groups must communi- 
cate with other individuals or groups 
with whom they cannot have personal 
contact. These situations indicate the 
need for effective communication 
through writing and via films, film- 
strips, recordings, and radio programs. 


SOME OBSTACLES TO 
EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


Although adequate means and high 
quality of communication are essential 
in a program of curriculum improve- 
ment, they are not always achieved. 
There are many obstacles to be sur- 
mounted by those who are engaged 
in activities designed to improve learn- 
ing. Some of the more persistent bar- 
riers to effective curriculum develop- 
ment are discussed below: 


Semantic Difficulties 


Words connote different ideas to 
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different individuals or sometimes have 
only very general meanings. This 
fact, which is not unusual in the field 
of education, is frequently the cause 
of low-level or totally ineffective com- 
munication. In a program of coopera- 
tive curriculum development this 
breeds trouble. One of the complicat- 
ing factors in this problem of com- 
munication is that one or more or all 
of the communicators involved may 
be unaware of the problem and its in- 
fluence on their attempts to work to- 
gether. 

The difficulty which one school had 
over the use of the title “curriculum 
consultant” illustrates this point. The 
local curriculum leader proposed to 
the faculty that an outside curriculum 
consultant be brought in to work with 
them on certain of their problems of 
instruction. Although the teachers 
were concerned about the educational 
program in their school and were anx- 
ious to have help with the many prob- 
lems which they were facing, they 
were reluctant to accept the sugges- 
tion. After considerable discussion, it 
was discovered that the teachers be- 
lieved the role of the consultant would 
be to evaluate their work and to rate 
them for the local administrators. 
When it was made clear to them that 
the consultant would serve as a special 
co-worker, with no responsibility at all 
for rating their work, they willingly 
accepted the suggestion that he be 
brought in to assist in the program of 
curriculum improvement. 

Some of the trouble that educational 
workers have in their attempts to com- 
municate with each other may grow 


out of the fact that certain words 
they use, especially pedagogical terms, 
have no real meaning for them. They 
are merely verbalizations—part of a 
patter with which they have a certain 
facility but which has limited signifi- 
cance for them. In this connection the 
writer is reminded of a meeting of a 
committee of parents and teachers in 
which he participated some years ago. 
One of the members of the commit- 
tee had been using the word integra- 
tion repeatedly in her statements re- 
garding the matter under consideration 
but was entirely unable to give a lucid 
definition of the word when asked to 
do so by another member of the group. 
She had heard educators talking a great 
deal about integration and its desira- 
bility, and, anxious to have the best in 
education, was for integration too, but 
she did not know what it meant. 

The use of so-called “weasel” words 
is also responsible for many failures 
in communication. To plead for an 
adequate guidance program, for ex- 
ample, without describing in some de- 
tail the nature of the program desired 
is to leave those with whom one is 
trying to communicate with no clear 
idea of the kind and extent of guid- 
ance services desired. 


Failure to Recognize Communication 
as a Two-Way Process 


Effective communication is depend- 
ent upon interaction. Unless one reads 
or listens there is no communication. 
Unless the person or persons to whom 
a communication is directed give their 
attention to it and make some response 
to it, the effectiveness of the communi- 
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cation is negligible. A high quality of 
communication requires the thoughtful 
attention of the communicators and 
plenty of opportunity for them to re- 
act to one another's presentations. 

Many curriculum workers have not 
recognized that communication is a 
two-way process. All too familiar is 
the person in the central office who 
spends his time making speeches to 
groups of teachers and parents and 
collecting and writing bulletins, guides, 
books, and the like which are sent in 
an endless stream to the classroom 
teacher. Because he has literally ex- 
hausted himself telling them how to 
improve their instructional practices 
he does not understand why so little 
change results from his efforts. What 
he often does not see is that his failure 
is in large part one of communication. 
Teachers do not take his advice for 
several reasons. Perhaps some of them 
do not understand what he means by 
what he says and writes, or they may 
not consider it important. Some of 
them may have other ideas as to the 
best way to improve instruction. Be- 
cause there is little or no opportunity 
for exchange of ideas and opinions, 
the curriculum specialist in such a 
situation as this has no way of know- 
ing that he is not making himself clear, 
or that his audience is not interested 
in what he is saying or writing, or 
that many of them also have good 
ideas for improving the educational 
program. 

Of course factors other than com- 
munication (such as organization for 
curriculum development) contribute 
to the success or failure of efforts to 


improve learning. However, quality 
of communication is one very im- 
portant factor in any program of cur- 
riculum improvement. 


Lack of Skill in and Understanding of 
Use of Tools of Communication 


'The results that are obtained 
through use of the various tools of 
communication depend not only on 
the nature of the tools themselves but 
to a very great degree upon the skill 
and understanding with which they 
are used. And it must be admitted that 
many teachers and other educational 
workers are not too effective in their 
use of communication tools. One com- 
mon weakness is the tendency to be 
pedantic in both speaking and writing. 

While written and spoken words 
are powerful instruments of communi- 
cation (and every effort should be 
made to use them with greatest effec- 
tiveness), educators are prone to rely 
solely on these media for communicat- 
ing with their fellow workers, pupils, 
and the public. Although they know 
about the other common media of 
communication, they do not use them 
as frequently as they might. Habit and 
the fact that their instruction in com- 
munication dealt almost entirely with 
verbal techniques are probably the 
reasons why they use the written and 
spoken word so much in their attempts 
to communicate with others. Failure 
to use pictures, charts, graphs, and 
maps as aids to the clarification of ideas 
is to weaken one's efforts to communi- 
cate with others. 

The unattractive appearance of 
some written communications is also 
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partly responsible for low-level com- 
munication that exists in some pro- 
grams of curriculum development. 
This is especially true of some mimeo- 
graphed materials. Narrow margins, 
crowded copy, indistinct type make 
such materials unattractive and diffi- 
cult to read. Consequently, in the ma- 
jority of cases the recipients file or 
discard them without reading them. 

Many parents, other laymen, and 
pupils, as well as professional educa- 
tional workers, lack skill as communi- 


cators because they are unaccustomed ` 


to speaking before groups or even to 
participating in small group discus- 
sions. They are inclined, therefore, to 
avoid situations in which it is neces- 
sary for them to take an active part 
in discussions. 

School people have often over- 
looked the fact that the child is one of 
the best means of communication with 
the home. Even in situations where this 
has been recognized, the educational 
workers have not always made the 
most effective use of this channel of 
communication with parents. Stand- 
ard practice is to give little or no at- 
tention to how the child reports and 
interprets at home his experiences in 
the school. 


Failure to Develop a Situation Favor- 
able to Good Communication 


The quality of the human relations 
has a definite bearing on the effective- 
ness of communication in a group. 
This is a point not thoroughly under- 
stood by all persons who have leader- 
ship responsibilities for curriculum de- 
velopment. In their enthusiasm to 
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move ahead they do not always allow 
time for people to get to know one 
another. If the members of a group 
are to admire and respect one another 
as individuals, be willing to listen to 
what each person has to say, and give 
serious consideration to his proposals 
for action they must be acquainted. 
Occasionally curriculum leaders err 
by concentrating so intently on the 
job to be done that they neglect to 
treat as people those with whom they 
are working. The result is that the 
curriculum leaders as persons and their 
attempts to communicate with others 
are rejected. 

Sometimes the selfish, domineering 
attitudes of one or more individuals 
in a group disrupt the development of 
good human relations. By such action 
they hinder the achievement of effec- 
tive communication so essential to con- 
structive group action. 

Trouble also comes when some 
member of the group says one thing 
but does another. Whether this is de- 
liberate or unintentional, inconsistency 
of action and professed intentions 
makes people distrustful and is a real 
barrier to effective communication. 
This is especially harmful when the 
individual at fault is the professional 
worker responsible for giving leader- 
ship and guidance to the program of 
instructional improvement. 

It is very easy to pay attention to 
only the most talkative members in the 
group and neglect the shy and retir- 
ing. This is a pitfall into which many 
a curriculum leader has fallen when 
he was trying to get group action on 
improvement of the educational pro- 
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gram. In letting the reticent ones fall 
by the wayside he has oftentimes lost 
some of the best thinkers in the group, 
and because he failed to help them be- 
come accepted, respected members of 
the group with full awareness of their 
stake in the enterprise, they soon with- 
drew from the project. Their con- 
tributions to the advancement of edu- 
cation were thus lost for they were no 
longer communicating with the group. 


Failure to Provide Time and Facilities 
for Effective Communication 


If teachers are to visit the homes of 
their pupils to secure information 
about them and to develop common 
understandings with parents and chil- 
dren relative to the educational pro- 
gram; if groups of teachers are to work 
together on the development of poli- 
cies and procedures for keeping rec- 
ords on the growth and development of 
their pupils; if teachers are to prepare 
written or oral reports of their suc- 
cessful practices; in short, if teachers 
and other educational workers are 
to do all the things expected of them 
in programs of cooperative curriculum 
development, they will need time in 
which to do them. It is a great mistake 
to expect them to do these things as 
extras. Professional educational work- 
ers should, of course, give some of 
their own time to improving them- 
selves as teachers, supervisors, or ad- 
ministrators, but they cannot be ex- 
pected to do the entire job in their 
so-called free time. 

_ In addition to time, persons engaged 
in cooperative curriculum improve- 
Ment programs frequently need special 


facilities and the services of competent 
specialists in order to present their 
ideas and proposals effectively. There 
is often need for a camera or a drawing 
board as well as the ubiquitous dupli- 
cating machine, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MORE 
EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


While the obstacles discussed above 
are a real hindrance to the effective 
communication essential in a program 
of cooperative action designed to im- 
prove learning, they are not insur- 
mountable. Actually, many of them 
can be overcome rather easily if one is 
aware of their existence and will take 
common-sense steps to eliminate them. 

For the assistance of those who are 
interested in improving the quality of 
communication in their group activi- 
ties focused on curriculum improve- 
ment the following suggestions are 
offered: 

1. Develop good human relations. 
A person responsible for leadership in 
a curriculum improvement program 
should give careful attention to the 
development of a good relationship 
between himself and other individuals 
and groups with whom he works. 
Attention should also be given to fos- 
tering a friendly, mutually respectful 
relationship among various individuals 
and groups. 

There are many things he can do to 
achieve these goals. First, he must de- 
velop a genuine interest in and con- 
cern about those with whom he has 
contact. He should take time to learn 
about their interests and the things they 
are doing. Special effort should be 
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made to encourage the reticent indi- 
viduals to participate. When strangers 
appear they should be introduced to 
the group and made to feel welcome. 
Every worth-while contribution, no 
matter how modest, should be re- 
spected. On the other hand, the effer- 
vescent, highly vocal persons should 
not be allowed to dominate the group. 

It is also extremely important that 
persons engaged in group undertak- 
ings, especially those in positions of 
leadership and responsibility, be truth- 
ful and dependable. Lack of veracity 
or reliability is detrimental to com- 
munication, 

2. Provide for interchange of ideas. 
Interaction between communicators 
can be secured in a variety of ways. 
Small committees permit individuals 
greater opportunity to express them- 
selves than if they work only in large 
groups. Arranging for teachers, par- 
ents, other laymen, and pupils to meet 
with directors, principals, and super- 
visors as well as with one another en- 
courages two-way communication. It 
is also helpful to invite persons who are 
usual recipients of bulletins, committee 
reports, and the like to express their 
reactions either in meetings or by writ- 
ten response. Group discussion is usu- 
ally improved when the members of 
the group are seated in a circle rather 
than in rows with everyone facing the 
discussion leader. While many tech- 
niques may be used to achieve an in- 
terchange of ideas, those which provide 
for face-to-face communication in 
small informal situations are most pro- 
ductive. 


3. Communicate at tbe level of in- 


terest and understanding. A simple, 
direct style of speaking and writing is 
much more easily understood than one 
which employs long and complex 
sentences and a vocabulary of techni- 
cal and abstract terms. Written and 
oral communications are also more ef- 
fective in most instances if they con- 
tain illustrative examples. 

The effectiveness of one’s written 
and oral communications is also greatly 
increased when they are directed to- 
ward the interests of the person or 
persons with whom one is trying to 
communicate. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to select and prepare curriculum 
materials that deal with matters of 
concern to those who are expected to 
use them. 1 

Sometimes it is necessary to use a 
language other than English in order 
to communicate with parents. The staff 
of a school that had a large number of 
pupils who came from homes in which 
Spanish was spoken found that they 
were much more successful in develop- 
ing good relationships with parents 
when they were able to secure the 
services of a Spanish-speaking teacher 
to visit the parents in their homes and 
talk with them in their native tongue. 

4. Secure common understanding 
of terms. Progressive education, core 
curriculum, and other such educational 
labels should be used with caution. 
Unless the meanings of these terms 
are clear to everyone, it is desirable to 
take time to clarify them right at the 
beginning. Also, as an aid to effective 
communication as well as to clarity of 
thinking it is good practice to describe 
what it is one is talking about. 
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5. Use a variety of media. While 
every effort should be made to use 
written documents as effectively as 
possible in curriculum development 
programs, attention should also be 
given to the use of films, filmstrips, 
slides, recordings, radio and television 
programs, dramatizations, and debates 
for communicating with individuals 
and groups about the educational pro- 
gram. Some of these media have 
greater appeal for certain groups of 
persons and are frequently more easily 
understood than written materials. 
Some of the more recently produced 
educational films demonstrate quite 
clearly the effectiveness of the motion 
picture for portraying good educa- 
tional practices. A film of this type 
does more than tell the story, it takes 
those who see the film right into the 
situation and makes it real for them. 

While a variety of media should 
be used, attention should also be given 
to the fact that communication can 
be made still more effective when two 
or more of the various media are used 
together. Although showing a film of 
what a fifth-grade group did in a proj- 
ect of community betterment may be 
a more vivid way of communicating 
with others about this project than 
just telling about it, greater under- 
standing of and appreciation for the 
Project may be obtained by viewing 
the film and then discussing it with 
someone who participated in it. 

Greater attention should also be 
given to the child as a means of com- 
municating with the home and com- 
munity. Take time to help children 
understand educational aims and prac- 


tices, In fact, make provision for them 
to participate in the development of 
the program. A child who understands 
the nature and purpose of the pro- 
gram in which he is engaged will do 
much to help his parents and friends 
to learn about it and become interested 
in it. The uninformed child often is 
responsible, unwittingly, for some of 
the distorted ideas parents and other 
laymen hold with regard to schools. 

6. Maintain a cooperative spirit in 
all communications. The coopera- 
tive approach to improving the cur- 
riculum demands more than lip service 
if it is to be successful. It must be sup- 
ported by positive action, Furthermore, 
there must be consistency of action. 
Whenever someone in the group re- 
sorts to autocratic methods, he dis- 
rupts the program of the group and 
makes it difficult for himself to con- 
tinue to function as a member of the 
organization. 

The need for action always con- 
sistent with the theory of the coopera- 
tive approach to curriculum improve- 
ment extends to the communications 
of the group. Reports, bulletins, films, 
speeches must all reflect a genuine ac- 
ceptance of the group approach. One 
sure way for a curriculum director or 
other status leader to stop the wheels of 
progress is to talk about working with 
teachers, parents, and pupils to improve 
learning and then to issue directives 
telling them what they should do. 
Such action causes disillusionment and 
resentment and certainly dampens the 
enthusiasm of those in the group for 
the work they have been doing, if it 
does not cause them to cease all efforts. 
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It may even create a situation in which 
the staff tends to work at cross-pur- 
poses with status leaders. This is but 
one example of the difficulties that 
arise when the cooperative spirit does 
not pervade communications con- 
cerned with the curriculum improve- 
ment program. 

7. Distribute materials with discre- 
tion. Even when curriculum mate- 
rials are of a high quality, too many of 
them at one time hinder rather than 
help the achievement of effective com- 
munication. Consequently, care should 
be taken not to overwhelm teachers 
and other persons engaged in coopera- 
tive curriculum endeavors with mate- 
rials. Materials should be distributed 
as they are needed and no more rapidly 
than they can be used. In one large 
school system the department of in- 
struction found that teachers were 
much more inclined to accept guides 
to instruction and to try the sugges- 
tions in them when they were distrib- 
uted one section at a time. A large 
document, or any considerable quan- 
tity of material, constitutes a formi- 
dable reading assignment. As a result 
a person is inclined to put it aside until 
he can find time to tackle it. This 
means that he often fails to read it all. 

The guides to instruction mentioned 
above were developed by groups of 
teachers. Undoubtedly another reason 
why they were accepted so readily 
was that no part of these guides was 
en) A Va without someone 
who elped to prepare them goi 
along to talk to the teachers Pe 
reasons for preparing them, what it was 
thought they could accomplish, and 


how they might be used best. This 
technique also makes it possible for 
those who are receiving the materials 
to ask questions about them. It facili- 
tates two-way communication and ex- 
emplifies the combination of two 
media of communication. 

8. Provide needed facilities, mate- 
rials, and services. If curriculum 
workers are to make use of a variety 
of media of communication, they will 
have to have such equipment as dupli- 
cators, cameras, drawing boards, T- 
squares, and lettering devices and such 
materials as poster board, show-card 
paint, film, and glass slides. On occa- 
sion they may need the services of pro- 
fessional photographers, artists, and 
printers. Provision should be made in 
school budgets for these facilities, ma- 
terials, and services, and administrative 
arrangements should be made for pro- 
curing them as needed. 

9. Provide time for communication. 
The importance of time for committee 
meetings and other activities involved 
in cooperative curriculum develop- 
ment which enables workers to com- 
municate with one another was indi- 
cated earlier in this discussion. In order 
to free teachers from their routine re- 
sponsibilities so that they may partici- 
pate in these activities, some schools 
dismiss classes early a few afternoons 
each semester. It is sometimes possible 
to arrange the class schedule so that 
teachers who are likely to need to 
work together have their free periods 
at the same time. The use of substitute 
teachers to free teachers for a day (and 
sometimes longer) so they can work 
with others on special projects 1s ? 
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growing practice. Some schools now 
hire teachers on a yearly basis with one 
month of vacation, thereby enabling 
teachers to have a period of four weeks 
or more when school is not in session 
to work on problems of curriculum 
improvement. All these procedures 
give more time for teachers to com- 
municate with one another and with 
others engaged in improving learning. 

10. Insist on attractive publications 
and pictorial and graphic materials of 
high technical quality. If the layout 
is attractive, if the paper is of high 
quality, and if the printing job is good, 
a publication is much more likely to be 
read than if the print is poor and the 
material is crowded. Similarly, photo- 
graphs in which the composition and 


lighting are good are much more ef- 
fective as a means of communication 
than those which lack a center of in- 
terest or which are of poor quality. 

It is obvious that the communication 
value of posters that are well illustrated 
and have brief, pointed, legible cap- 
tions is far greater than the value of 
those with lengthy captions which do 
not contrast distinctly with the back- 
ground. 


Effective communication is essen- 
tial to a'cooperative program of cur- 
riculum development. Constant and 
thoughtful attention should be devoted 
to finding and eliminating obstacles to 
high quality communication in group 
action on the improvement of learning. 


Educational Problems of Special 
Cultural Groups" 
KARL W. BIGELOW 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RONALD C. BAUER 


ASSISTANT IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE expansion of educational op- 
portunities for all is one of the 
most critical present-day needs in the 
democratic world. Better education 
for all peoples in such widely separated 
areas as the West Indies, South Africa, 
the Sudan, and the United States is 
being delayed, however, by common 
problems and antagonisms that act as 
barriers to educational progress and 
cooperation among various cultural 
groups. 
Three major needs must be met in 
providing greater educational advan- 


* A Conference on Educational Problems of 
Special Cultural Groups was held at Teachers 

llege from August 18 to September 7, 1949. 
Sponsored by the College, in cooperation with 
the Institute of Education of London Univer- 
sity and the Conference of State Directors of 
Negro Education, and financed by grants from 
the Carnegie Corporation and the General 
Education Board, the occasion brought 7o key 
educators together for three weeks of informal 
group exploration of common problems. Par- 
ticipants included white and Negro educators 
from Great Britain, various parts of Africa, the 
West Indies, and the United States. The de- 
liberations of the representatives at the Con- 
ference were recorded in a report (unpub- 
lished), the highlights of which are given 
herein. 

Professor Bigelow acted as Coordinator of 
the Conference dealt with in this article, and 
Mr. Bauer served as Administrative Assistant. 
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tages for all people. These are: im- 
proved adaptation of education to 
community needs; increased numbers 
of adequately prepared teachers and 
administrators; and extended coordi- 
nation of educational programs on the 
community, state, national, and in- 
ternational levels. 


ADAPTING EDUCATION TO 
COMMUNITY NEEDS 

Progress in the achievement of 
greater educational advantages for all 
cultural groups is delayed by the 
failure of education to serve basic com- 
munity needs. Recognizing this failure 
the Conference report states the case 
for a more functional type of educa- 
tion: 


To be effective education must be 
indigenous to the situation in which it 
functions—dealing with the environ- 
ment, geared to individual and com- 
munity needs, and creating an under- 
standing of the local community and its 
relationships with other communities 
and the larger world. 


The achievement of this goal in 
terms of a more effective education 
for all people is universally retarded 
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by the hold which traditional subject- 
centered education has upon the imagi- 
nation of both educators and lay citi- 
zens, A further barrier to educational 
change is found in the suspicion and 
antagonism of representatives of less 
privileged peoples, who look upon 
departures from the traditional cur- 
riculum as efforts on the part of the 
dominant groups to provide them with 
an inferior type of education. Finally, 
deep maladjustments within society 
as a whole complicate the difficult task 
of revising the curriculum along more 
functional lines. Reference to one of 
the most far-reaching maladjustments 
affecting education in mixed cultural 
areas is made by the Conference re- 
port as follows: 


Many of the problems of racial, religi- 
ous, and international relationships which 
plague the world today from the local 
community to the international situa- 
tion have their roots deep in the malad- 
nues between rural and urban life. 

hese maladjustments are not inevitable. 
"They are the result of the lack of con- 
Scious and effective effort to develop 
together these two segments of socie 
in a manner which vll ale it possible 
for each to make its maximum contribu- 
tion to the common welfare. . . . In 
America the dramatic development of 
urban industrialism in recent years is 
creating economic conditions and atti- 
tudes which temporarily at least are fail- 
ing to develop strong, vigorous com- 
munities essential to the national welfare. 
In Africa, further urban industrial de- 
velopment indigenous to the needs and 
Social patterns of each area is essential. 


A revitalized educational approach 
Which commands the support of di- 
verse cultural groups must take cogni- 


zance of such major maladjustments 
and develop an educational program 
which encompasses the entire com- 
munity. 

The community-centered educa- 
tional program envisioned by the Con- 
ference requires a thorough mobiliza- 
tion of community resources, Em- 
phasizing that in most communities 
there are numerous forces and agencies 
which the schools have failed to enlist, 
the report calls for a dynamic educa- 
tional program utilizing all human re- 
sources, existing social institutions, 
and physical resources of the region. 
Viewing the mobilization of com- 
munity resources as an educational 
problem the report recommends that: 


The mobilization involve a commu- 
nity or mass education campaign, that 
is, a movement designed to promote bet- 
ter living for the whole community, 
with the active participation . . . of the 
community. The mobilization must be 
widespread, embracing all forces of bet- 
terment and including the whole field 
of community development whether 
undertaken by the government or by 
voluntary agencies. Thus in the field 
of agriculture it seeks the adoption 
of better methods of soil conservation, 
better methods of farming, better care 
of livestock; in the field of health it 
aims at promoting better sanitation, bet- 
ter water supplies, better methods of 
hygiene and infant and maternity wel- 
fare; in education it aims at the spread 
of literacy and of better methods of adult 
and childhood education. 


The mobilization of local resources 
requires educational leadership with a 
thorough orientation in community 
education and organization. With the 
school as the center of the campaign 
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it is the responsibility of educators, 
working in cooperation with other 
representatives of the community, to 
determine the educational needs of the 
people, to appraise the extent to which 
the existing program is meeting those 
needs, and to recommend effective 
procedures for improving the pro- 
gram. 

The report emphasizes the urgency 
of improved educational programs in 
rural areas where a large proportion 
of disadvantaged cultural groups live. 
Throughout Africa, the West Indies, 
and the United States there are areas 
in which the rural population must be 
provided with a functional education 
which will lead to better standards of 
living, more efficient agricultural pro- 
duction, and improved health and 
medical facilities. New local enter- 
prises must be encouraged in certain 
areas, in others the surplus population 
must be adequately trained for suitable 
vocations in near-by urban centers. 
Finally, community-centered educa- 
tion must encourage the emergence of 
a new set of values from the indige- 
nous cultures and patterns of living 
which will give strength and dignity 
to life in rural communities. 

In spite of the fact that in many 
areas the efficient use of local resources 
offers the only immediate means of 
educational progress, educators have 
been slow to recognize how resource- 
use can become an integral part of the 
RUN The report points out 
that: 


Integration of ideas on resource-use 
with the school subjects is highly possi- 
ble. This type of education helps chil- 


dren to start where they are in a familiar 
environment of interest and needs, and 
it leads them in the direction they should 
go. If soil is eroded, if wild life is use- 
less to man, if minerals remain under- 
developed, the school faces the problem 
of helping people solve these real issues 
which confront them. If improvement 
in the development and wise utilization 
of resources is to be made, it must ulti- 
mately be achieved by the efforts of the 
people in the area. ' 


Central responsibility for the de- 
velopment of an effective resource- 
use program is placed upon the school. 
Significant progress in resource-use 
education is being made as a result of 
the experiments of the University of 
North Carolina and the University of 
Kentucky. Educators are urged to 
utilize these developments in adapting 
education to the communities in which 
they work. Numerous non-school 
agencies—both governmental and pri- 
vate—are conducting excellent edu- 
cational programs upon which alert 
educators may draw in increasing the 
functional values of the school cur- 
ticulum. The report observes that: 


Increasingly schools are calling on 
non-school agencies to assist them in the 
preparation of educational materials. 
This is a practical way to meet the 
problem of appropriate teaching ma- 
terials from the standpoint of accurate 
information and as an economy measure. 


Institutions of higher learning are 
viewed by the report as having 2 
special responsibility in facilitating 
the adaptation of education to com- 
munity needs. Surveys conducted by 
colleges and universities should pro- 
vide information covering develop- 
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ments and changes in society as a 
whole. Those involved in research, 
teaching, and administration should 
strive to point up and clarify commu- 
nity and regional problems. Institu- 
tions of higher education have the 
responsibility of providing leaders in 
the fields of science, medicine, agri- 
culture, industry, and education who 
are trained to develop programs which 
more effectively meet the require- 
ments of the communities they serve. 
The procedures which various institu- 
tions, particularly those involved in 
teacher preparation, are utilizing to 
keep in touch with the needs of com- 
munities and to provide more effective 
community leadership are reported. 
Institutions are improving their pro- 
grams by: 


1. Employing specialists who make a 
study of the needs of particular key com- 
munities served by the college. These 
Specialists chen silo the findings availa- 
ble to the college and guide the produc- 
tion of literature suitable to stimulate the 

ople in the particular community to 
improve their living conditions. A. good 
example of this college-community ap- 
proach via the school through literature 
is the Sloan Experiment conducted by 
the University of Kentucky School of 
Education. 

2. Employing instructors and lecturers 
who give part-time instruction in the 
college and devote the rest of their time 
to visiting schools and communities. 
Grambling College, Louisiana; Alabama 
State College, Montgomery; and Fort 
Valley College, Georgia, are examples. 

3. ‘Welcoming state supervisors of 
education or representatives of educa- 
tional departments to conduct work- 
Shops for teachers and supervisors on 
their campuses, thus bringing the ex- 


periences of the field workers into the 
college. The School of Education of 
Atlanta University, for example, follows 
this procedure regularly. 

4. Working out an arrangement by 
which the college adopts a certain village 
or area as a special field of study for 
staff and students. Examples of this pro- 
cedure are Wesley College, Kumasi, 
Gold Coast, and the Jeanes School, 
Chalimbana, Northern Rhodesia. Wesley 
College also arranges its work in such a 
way that members of the field staff and 
the college interchange periodically. 

5. Arranging for extended visits of 
every member of the staff to localities 
where former students are teaching. Wil- 
liam Murray Institute in Nyasaland sends 
each staff member out from four to six 
weeks each year to visit former students 
and to aid in community development 
programs. 

6. Enabling parties of students to make 
surveys of certain schools and school 
organizations in rural and urban com- 
munities. The Colonial Department of 
the London University Institute of Edu- 
cation uses this method extensively. 
These visits usually last about two weeks 
and each group works under the guid- 
ance of a tutor. 

7. Keeping in touch with past students 
and others by means of a monthly news- 
letter. Wesley College, Gold Coast, is 
an example. . 

8. Making provision for well-trained 
prospective teachers to take the places 
of teachers in service for a few weeks 
so that the latter may attend college 
during that period. Winthrop College, 
South Carolina, may be given as one 
example. í j 

9. Arranging their terms in such a 
way that they overlap with school terms, 
thus making it easy for staff and students 
to visit schools without interference 
with college work. 


Finally, improving the quality of 
education for rural living requires 
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three essential developments, accord- 
ing to the Conference report: 


1. Raising salaries and improving the 
living conditions for all educators in 
rural areas. 

2. Increasing the size of the present 
rural school administrative units to 
adapt to the emerging social and eco- 
nomic pattern in rural areas and to pro- 
vide a sufficiently large tax-paying unit 
to enable payment of salaries comparable 
to those of teachers in urban areas. 

3. Ko opg integrated local, state, 
regional and nation-wide movements to 
adapt the curriculum to the major needs 
of rural people and to prepare teachers 
competent to make it effective in serv- 
ing their needs. 


INCREASING NUMBER OF ADE- 
QUATELY PREPARED EDUCATORS 


, Educators who are prepared to ex- 
ercise leadership in developing an edu- 
cational program based upon local 
problems are urgently needed. To 
meet the educational requirements of 
the time, administrators with a new 
point of view and improved skills and 
techniques must be provided. In the 
words of the Conference report: 


These new leaders must be in the fore- 
front of the thinking of citizens in com- 
munities with reference to what these 
citizens want their schools to contribute 
toward the improvement of human and 
material resources, . . . They must de- 
liberately choose to be educational 
leaders rather than devoting their ener- 
‘gies to the trivia of administration. Auto- 
cratic practices must be supplanted by 
democratic processes. They must have 
the ability to organize and lead school 
and community groups in successful 
planning for school development in or- 
der that the school may meet the de- 
mands of the people it serves. 


Administrative leaders capable of 
effecive work in mixed cultural 
groups must be well-grounded in the 
theory and practice of educational de- 
mocracy. Respect for the worth, dig- 
nity, and potentialities of the indi- 
vidual is basic in the administrator's 
philosophy. Administrators must be 
able to establish effective working re- 
lationships with individuals and groups 
in such a manner as to lead them into 
involvement in and cooperation for 
improved community education pro- 
grams, Understanding how individuals 
grow and develop, how productive 
group relations are established, and 
how new leadership is trained are all 
essential abilities, Such abilities require 
preparation in the fields of general 
psychology, social psychology, soci- 
ology, and group and community or- 
ganization in addition to a thorough 
background in educational theory 
and methods. 

The report emphasizes other abili- 
ties which leaders should possess. 
Among these abilities are knowing 
how: 

1. To facilitate the recognition and 
identification of the most pressing prob- 
lems faced by groups through individual 
and group discussion, community sur- 
veys, and community programs. 

2. To stimulate groups to formulate 
proposals for the solution of their prob- 
lems by group study and experimenta- 
tion. 

3. To assist and guide groups in secur- 
ing and utilizing facts as a basis for the 
solution of problems. 

4. To assist groups in developing co- 
Sak action programs which utilize 

€ best efforts of all community repre- 
sentatives and the available resources. 


Y 
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‘Developing leaders of the calibre 
needed will require the expansion of 
pre-service and in-service education 
programs which emphasize such tech- 
niques as workshops, field projects, 
and apprenticeship experiences. These 


techniques should provide experiences . 


that will help leaders see the total 
function of the school, that will offer 
. Opportunities for self-analysis and 
evaluation, and that will give training 
in skills that may be used in working 
with professional and lay groups. 
Some promising trends in the train- 
ing of administrative leaders and the 
development of democratic proce- 
dures are emphasized in the report: 


1. The .cooperative development of 
professionally planned programs for the 
training of democratic leadership. 

2. Increased application of demo- 
cratic procedures throughout the educa- 
tional system, from the chief administra- 
tive e. to the individual classroom. 

3. Extended provisions for more peo- 
ple to take part in studying communi- 
ties continuously, helping to find solu- 
tions to problems and participating in 
the solution. 

4. The important emerging emphasis 
on distributing the thinking, the plan- 
ning, and the making of decisions to all 
those affected by the decisions. 

5. Àn increasing tendency to encour- 
age experiments which seek to develop 
educational programs that more effec- 
tively meet demands made upon the 
school. 

6. Increased application of the knowl- 
edge available in the field of group dy- 
namics to the working relationships of 
all lay and professional groups con- 
cerned with the school. 

7. The development of closer cooper- 
ation between pre-service and in-service 
education of administrative leaders so 


that one will serve to complement the 
other in producing well-rounded demo- 
cratic leadership. 

8. The emphasis on greater coordina- 
tion and interaction of all agencies in the 
community, frequently through educa- 
tional leadership, to raise standards of 
living. 

9. The increasing amount of attention 
being given to professional techniques, 
organizational skills, and leadership traits 
when training administrative leaders in 
order to weld together more effectively 
all professional personnel for the purpose 
of achieving desirable goals in education. 


Increasing the numbers of ade- 
quately prepared teachers through ex- 
panded pre-service and in-service pro- 
grams was found to be of urgent im- 
portance in all areas represented at 
the Conference. Thus the shortage of 
adequately trained teachers is as deep 
a concern in the Sudan, the Gold 
Coast, Tanganyika, and the island of 
Jamaica as it is in Maryland, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Texas. Moreover, the 
causes of the shortage are similar: for 
example, low salaries, poor working 
conditions, insecurity of tenure, and 
lack of professional status. In all these 
and other places represented at the 
Conference, however, efforts are be- 
ing made to reduce these obstacles and 
to expand and improve programs of 
teacher preparation. For all Confer- 
ence members recommended better 
publicity respecting needs, more vig- 
orous recruitment of prospective 
teachers, increased provision of schol- 
arships, and the cooperation of educa- 
tors and laymen in upgrading school 
and teacher-preparing programs. 

Conference participants particularly 
stressed the need for greater emphasis 
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upon democratic values, processes, 
and practices, Democracy must be 
strengthened by the equalization of 
opportunities for all cultural groups 
in society. According to the Confer- 


ence report: 


There is need for a new vitality to per- 
meate democratic civilization. Changes 
brought about by world events demand 
a new education. This education must 
clearly present the challenge to 
strengthen and extend democracy as 
well as to protect and cherish it. Amon, 
other things, education must now see 
very definitely to raise the level of liv- 
ing of all human beings and to alter and 
develop patterns of behavior .in còn- 
formity to democratic ideas. 


The report goes on to emphasize 
the following four points: 


1. Teachers of prospective teachers 
should themselves have an adequate phi- 
losophy of life. The relevance of this 
philosophy to democratic concepts and 
practices is most important. 

2. The curriculum must be oriented 
in terms of the personal needs of stu- 
dents and adapted to local needs. 

.3. The dignity and rights of the in- 
dividual must recognized and re- 
Spected. Such recognition must per- 
meate the entire teacher-preparing pro- 
gram. 

4. The prospective teacher must be 
helped to recognize, accept, and fulfill 
his obligations to society. 


Examples of the prevailing failure 
to adapt the curriculum to the per- 


sonal needs of students are noted as 
follows: 


In various parts of Africa tribal or- 
ganizations are breaking up and educa- 
tion is not offering an adequate substi- 
tute; a gap exists between the educated 
and the masses which often results in a 


conflict of loyalties or no loyalties at all. 
In the Southern States of the United 
States there is a need to keep abreast of 
modern developments without placing 
undue premium on purely academic 
training to the detriment of a fuller per- 
sonality development. All are faced with 
the problem of adjusting the teacher to 
his environment so effectively that emi- 
gration from the rural areas will be re- 
duced and teachers will be turned to 
greater community service. The adjust- 
ment has to take place in a situation 
fraught with prejudice. This emotion- 
charged atmosphere is considered the 
greatest hindrance to the development 
of an adequate philosophy of life. 


The importance of an understand- 
ing of child growth and development, 
on the part of the prospective teacher, 
is urged in a passage that concludes: 


This knowledge must induce an ap- 
preciation of the power of genetic fac- 
tors plus the external and internal forces 
which play upon the nature of the child. 
Class, caste, and color, with their im- 
plications and devastating impact on per- 
sonality, must be considered in a multi- 
racial situation. 


The report also recommends that 


teacher education should turn the at- . 


tention of the prospective teacher to- 
wards his own community by such 
means as the following: 


1. Study projects by individual stu- 
dents which furnish material for out- 
lining and discussing community pro- 
grams. 

2. More emphasis on courses designed 
to make the student understand himself 
in relation to the community. 

3. Practice teaching to be done in the 
respective areas of study, student teachers 
being expected to live in the community 
for a period of time, and being required 
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to show evidence of some community 
project attempted on the basis of pro- 
rams outlined in class. Conservation of 
soil, clothing, and food is a fruitful area, 
for example. 


In-service programs of teacher edu- 
cation were recognized by the Con- 
ference as extremely important in in- 
creasing the number of professionally 
competent teachers. The report states 
that: 


Today the constantly changing social 
scene and the rapidity with which new 
developments in education are emerging 
make it imperative that the education of 
teachers be recognized as a continuous 
process of professional growth. Because 
of this growth factor, it is essential that 
teachers should be able to receive satis- 
factory opportunities of in-service ex- 
perience in addition to pre-service prepa- 
ration. 

In adapting in-service programs to 
the needs of special cultural groups 
the report suggests that certain matters 
should receive particular attention. 
These include the varying patterns of 
individual human growth and develop- 
ment, the types of community life, 
the system of leadership in various 
groups, and the nature of curriculum 
organization and its relation to the 
experiences of learners. 

The successful in-service program 
should provide experience in: 


_ 1. Defining community needs by prac- 
tical observation. 

2. Practice in simple techniques re- 
lated to the improvement of local situa- 
tions, 

3. Maximum application of local re- 
Sources to specific problems. 

. 4. Organizing curriculum experiences 
in relation to local community needs. 


Conference members devoted con- 
siderable time to discussing problems 
of stimulating, organizing, and admin- 
istering in-service programs. British 
participants felt no envy of the credit- 
and-certification whips widely em- 
ployed in the United States, preferring 
to rely on direct concern for their pro- 
fessional growth on the part of the 
teachers who attend refresher courses 
and the like. Few Americans cared to 
argue the point. On the other hand, 
the overseas visitors were most favora- 
bly impressed by the linkages de- 
veloped in this country between 
teacher-educating institutions and agri- 
cultural extension services. All agreed 
that more money and better leader- 
ship were needed in the in-service field, 
and that a balanced and cooperative 
relating of central and local organiza- 
tions and an integrated system of 
representative advisory boards at local, 
district, provincial, and national levels 
would prove helpful. 

As regards specific techniques likely 
to “prove useful in providing teachers 
with experiences which will liberate 
their talents, alter their modes of think- 
ing, add to their store of knowledge, 
promote competence in their profes- 
sional duties, and promote the develop- 
ment of skill in cooperating with others 
in attacking the problems of major 
concern to all involved," the report 
makes several suggestions. Among 
these are consultative councils includ- 
ing wide educational, social service, 
and lay representation, local study 
groups, workshops, work conferences, 
refresher courses, professional pro- 
grams of teachers’ associations, co- 
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operation with parent-teacher as- 
sociations and young people’s organi- 
zations, and the more effective dis- 
semination of professional informa- 
tion through libraries, broadcasting, 
and visual media. 


EXTENDED COORDINATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The development of cooperative 
techniques for the improvement of 
educational programs was of para- 
mount interest to all Conference par- 
ticipants. It was noted that successful 
projects on local or regional levels in- 
variably attack problems of common 
concern to all racial or religious groups 
in the area. Attitudes and prejudices 
which often render cooperation im- 
possible are overcome by concentra- 
tion on a common goal such as better 
housing, improved health facilities, or 
more adequate educational programs 
for all groups. 

One of the most outstanding ex- 


amples of intergroup cooperation listed’ 


by the report is in Uganda. There the 
local Education Authority for each 
district is composed of representation 
from the central government (British), 
the local native government (Afri- 
can), and the owners of the schools 
(Catholics, Protestants, and Moslems, 
Europeans and Africans, men and 
women). The Authority with its 
broad representation in all delibera- 
tions decides on the planning and de- 
velopment of education in the District 
and allocates the funds available. The 
Advisory Council on African Educa- 
tion, similarly representative, advises 
the central government on all matters 


of policy and practice in African ed- 
ucation. The Uganda Educational As- 
sociation, an unofficial body, has repre- 
sentatives from all races and religious 
groups working together on projects 
of common educational concern. 

In one of the Southern States of 
the United States the recognized in- 
equalities between educational facili- 
ties for white and Negro races resulted 
in the calling together by state au- 
thorities of educational leaders of both 
races for study, discussion, and sug- 
gested action. The nature, amount, 
and seriousness of the inequalities were 
discussed. As a result of the delibera- 
tions the conference voted unani- 
mously to recommend equality of 
schools for all children, white or 
Negro. The report states that: 


Following the joint state conference 
the State Board of Education, the 
State Teachers Association (white and 
Negro), and the State Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers (white and Negro) 
passed similar resolutions. These organi- 
zations representing a membership of 
over one hundred thousand persons pro- 
vided a climate of opinion in which sub- 
divisions of the state, local school units, 
and higher institutions might improve 
actual practices. 


A similar development in Great 
Britain, where both races are cooperat- 
ing for improved graduate education 
for Africans, is reported as follows: 


In 1944 it was decided to extend the 
facilities provided in the Colonial De- 
partment of the University of London 
Institute of Education to experienced 
African non-graduate teachers. . .. With 
very few exceptions in the early stages 
of the postwar activities all the white 
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students were university graduates and 
the great majority of the Africans were 
non-graduates. The organizing of Xs 
rate courses on the grounds of differ- 
ences of academic status might have led 
to the growth of a sense of being given 
inferior opportunities on the part of 
the Africans. No such distinction was 
made. In fact, systematic efforts were 
made by all members of the staff to show 
clearly that in some respects the students 
from Africa, by virtue of their experi- 
ence, had more to give than had their 
better qualified, in the academic sense, 
white colleagues. This feature was par- 
ticularly clear in seminars and discussion 
groups. . . 


Several examples of cooperative re- 
lationships in the pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers in various 
parts of the South are given in the 
report: 


1. Student teachers participating in 
county-wide meetings where the county 
‘Superintendent, the elementary super- 
visor, and the Jeanes supervisor work 
with Negro teachers. 

2. Students in white colleges work- 
ing with Negro students in preparing 
materials for a survey of health problems. 

3. Interracial study groups from white 
colleges and Negro colleges meeting once 
a month on the campus of one of the 
colleges. 

4. Certification workshops in which 
white and Negro teachers work together 
in setting up standards and regulations 
for certifying teachers. 

5 Jeanes supervisors and white super- 
visors planning and working together on 
problems found in their communities. 

Additional activities indicating in- 
creased group cooperation are listed 
in connection with the 4-H clubs and 
agricultural extension services, various 
representative educational committees, 


and the work of the Southern Regional 
Council on the local, state, and re- 
gional level. Throughout all the areas 
represented at the conference there 
was reported increasing evidence of 
school and community cooperation, 
the development of concerted efforts 
on the part of schools and colleges to 
meet group problems, and coordina- 
tion of effort, both private and govern- 
mental. 

Interracial and intergroup coopera- 
tion on all levels is, however, being 
delayed because of inadequate channels 
of communication between educators 
in various communities and countries. 
There is need for more extensive inter- 
change of information and materials 
concerning educational programs. The 
necessity of creating organizational 
channels for planning and coordinat- 
ing educational programs is suggested 
by the report in these words: 


Since the world is being brought closer 
together there is need for greater coor- 
dination in the planning of world-wide 
programs of educational effort, Not 
only do we suggest a leadership that is 
conscious of changing conditions, we 
make the further proposal that the edu- 
cators, even though they may work in 
schools and departments that are physi- 
cally separated from one another, over- 
come this separation by entering into 
contractual and cooperative agreements. 
The agreements that are herein envi- 
sioned would allow isolated areas to avail 
themselves of the leadership that is 
needed in solving a particular problem 
and in the exchange of personnel. There- 
fore, setting up an administrative struc- 
ture on international, national, state, and 
local levels which permits the develop- 
ment of this leadership is important. 
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Specific proposals for the exchange 
of information, the coordination of 
effort, the training of personnel, and 
the development of effective local, re- 
gional, and international organization 
were made by the Conference. The 
following recommendations are sug- 
gested for serious consideration: 


1, The organization of local and re- 
ional conferences for educators deal- 
with special cultural groups. For 

duris De. African delegates to the 
conference might organize one or more 
regional organizations. Periodic meetings 
would be held for the consideration of 
educational problems and the exchan; 
of ideas. Interim relations might 
maintained and developed through the 
exchange of mimeographed reports of 
information and projects. In like manner 
the groups in the Southern part of the 
United States-might form one or more 
regional organizations for the same pur- 
poses. 

2. The dis aim sponsorship of inter- 
national conferences of representative 
educators from various cultural groups. 
Such a conference every two or three 
years would give continuity to the pro- 

rams developing in various areas and 
implement the exchange of information 
concerning programs and activities. It 
was also felt that a periodic international 
conference of this would offer a 
means whereby small groups of consul- 
tants from America and Africa might 
have the opportunity of working in both 
continents through the regional organi- 
zations. This would aa for increas- 
ing expertness in dealing with the prob- 
lems of special cultural groups. 

3. The establishment of a center of 
African education and African affairs 
at some appropriate American univer- 
sity. Such a center would serve several 
very urgent needs. One of the most im- 
portant of these needs is for a teaching 


and research center which would train 
selected American and African personnel 
for service in colleges and for consulta- 
tive posts within the various African 
governments. Another important service 
would be the guidance of African stu- 
dents who come to America for advanced 
education and work experience. An ad- 
ditional need which a center of this type 
might serve is in the area of coordination 
of working relationships between various 
religious and private organizations spon- 
soring educational programs in Africa. 
Once established such a center would 
be used as a medium for the exchange of 
information, personnel and educational 
techniques. 


THE CONFERENCE EXPERIENCE 


The above account has stressed 
certain of the more emphatic findings 
of the Conference on Educational 
Problems of Special Cultural Groups. 
Some things should be added regard- 
ing the values that participants gained 
from their experience together. 

Fundamentally the Conference was 
a demonstration of the worth of that 
way of working which members rec- 
ommended for widespread employ- 
ment. The topics towards which the 
six study groups directed their atten- 
tion had been selected through a can- 
vass of the concerns of those who were 
to be present, Each group was repre- 
sentative as to race and nationality. 
Rapid acquaintance and understanding 
were promoted in various ways. The 
urgency of common professional con- 
cerns and the conviction that all par- 
ticipants had something to teach as 
well as something to learn created a 
sense of unity and an atmosphere con- 
ducive to satisfying progress. 
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The Conference experience was in- 
tensive. Study groups met daily for 
extended periods. A series of helpful 
lectures provided special stimulation. 
Conditions facilitated informal discus- 
sions. A special library was available. 
Visits to Lake Success and Hyde Park, 
and various recreational excursions 


around New York provided variety 
and promoted acquaintance. No one 
present at the moving concluding ses- 
sion could have doubted that differ- 
ences of race, religion, and nationality 
are of minor importance when men and 
women of good will join in a great 
and common cause. 


EL——————ÁÓ MM MEE 
o ——————————— 
Toward a More Common Common School 
LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 


INSTRUCTOR IN SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LIGHTLY less than a century and a 

quarter ago, a young Virginia 
Federalist named Charles Fenton 
Mercer delivered a discourse on popu- 
lar education before a joint meeting 
of the American Whig and Cliosophic 
Societies at Princeton, New Jersey! 
His address stands as a prime example 
of an analysis of American society that 
has influenced the course of our educa- 
tional thought and practice down to 
the present period. 

Mercer's argument held the new 
nation's most distinctive feature to be 
its republican form of government. 
On the strength of this fact, he saw 
the most important end of education in 
America as “the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the great body of the 
people." If, he maintained, every sub- 
ject of an absolute monarchy has a 
deep and abiding interest in the educa- 

„tion of the hereditary prince, then 
"where is the citizen of the United 
States, who is either so exalted, or so 
Obscure, as not to be compelled, if 
he think at all, to regard the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, by popular in- 
struction, as the primary and indis- 
pensable object of all our literary and 


1 Charles Fenton Mercer, A Discourse on 
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social institutions.” ? Thus Mercer en- 
visioned a broad and inclusive educa- 
tional program granting to the people 
the power to keep themselves free. It 
would enable them, he argued, to 
guard undelegated powers against 
usurpation, to cause those who exer- 
cised delegated powers to remain 
within “circumscribed spheres," to pre- 
vent maladministration of laws, and to 
train officers of government. This was, 
for Mercer, the "political necessity of 
education." 

Equally important in his analysis, if 
not more so, was his conception of the 
"social necessity of education." Mer- 
cer viewed the growing capitalism 
of commerce and industry that in- 
creasingly colored the American scene 
as one of the prime forces which had 
challenged the landed aristocracy in 
Europe and broken its back in the 
United States. Nevertheless, he went 
on to say, “that spirit which splits up 
estates by alienation, has, for its cor- 
relative, the spirit of gain which re- 
unites, enlarges, and improves them."* 
When coupled with a growing division 
of labor, this spirit had a tendency to 
occasion among the various classes 
“not only a great disparity of leisure 


2 Ibid., p. 16. 
3 Ibid, » 22. 
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and knowledge, but a more dangerous 
inequality of wealth and comfort."* 
Such inequalities would only lead to 
the growing inefficiency and eventual 
destruction of the republican system. 
It was again to the school that Mercer 
turned in his effort to find a correc- 
tive influence. 


If it be one of the most salutary effects 
of popular instruction, to diminish the 
evils arising to social order from too 
great a disparity of wealth, it should be 
so dispensed as to place the common- 
wealth with regard to all her children, 
in the relation of a common mother. . . .5 

Intellectual and moral worth consti- 
tute in America our only nobility; and 
this high distinction is ‘placed by the 
laws, and should be brought in’ fact, 
within the reach of every citizen. . . . 

Where distinct ranks exist in society, 
it may be plausibly objected to the in- 
tellectual improvement of the lower 
classes of the community, that it will in- 
vert the public sentiment, or impose on 
the Bi vlezed orders the necessity of 
Proportional exertion to protect them- 
selves from the scorn of their inferiors. 
But the equality on which our institutions 
are founded, cannot be too intimately 
interwoven in the habits of thinking 
among our youth; and it is obvious that 
it would be greatly promoted by their 
continuence together, for the longest 
Possible period, in the same schools of 
Juvenile instruction; to sit upon the 
same forms; engage in the same com- 
petitions; partake of the same recreations 
and amusements, and pursue the same 
Studies, in connexion with each other; 
under the same discipline, and in obedi- 
ence to the same authority.* 


Mercer saw in this ideal of an equaliz- 


*Ibid., p. 21. 
5 Ibid., p. 58. 
®Ibid., p. 76. 


ing or leveling education a means of 
perpetuating American republicanism 
by preventing differences in economic 
status from undermining its social 
foundations. ; 

It is important to note at this point 
the two principal assumptions under- 
lying Mercer’s argument, for they 
constitute the rationale behind the 
early nineteenth century public school 
movement. First, Mercer assumed 
that knowledge would make men free 
—that it would enable them to govern 
themselves in an enlightened and 
judicious manner. Second, he assumed 
that common association in the school- 
room would give rise to feelings of 
amity and harmony among groups of 
children from widely divergent back- 
grounds. Within the two assumptions 
lies a conception of the common 
school as an institution for the con- 
tinuing regeneration and progress of 
American republican society. 

During the next decade, the kind of 
argument set forth by Mercer was 
enunciated with increasing vigor 
throughout the Union. Perhaps the 
first to take up the cry were the in- 
tellectuals of the growing labor or- 
ganizations in the eastern cities.” Inas- 
much as these early labor unions took 
the form of social protest movements, 
it is not difficult to see why the cry of 


See, for instance, Report of Joint Com- 
mittee of the Working Men's Republican Polit- 
ical Association of Southwark and the Work- 
ing Men's Republican Associations of the 
Northern Liberties and of the City, Working- 
man's Advocate (New York), I, No. 19 (March 
6, 1830), p. 1 and Robert Dale Owen, "Six 
Essays on Public Education,” Workingman’s 
Advocate (New York), I, No. 25 (April 17, 
1830), p. 4; I, No. 26 (April 24, 1830), p. 4; 
I, No. 27 (May 1, 1830). 
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“Universal, Free, Equal, and Republi- 
can Education” would appear at the 
head of their first social and political 
platforms. Even more so, however, 
did the argument color the writings, 
speeches, and programs for action 
of the growing educational reform 
group^ Among the best illustrations 
of the optimism of their position isa 
short excerpt from the writings of 
Samuel Lewis, first superintendent of 
common schools in Ohio: 


Take fifty lads in a neighborhood, in- 
cluding rich and poor—send them in 
childhood to the same school—let them 
join in the same sports, read and spell in 
the same classes, until their different 
circumstances fix their business for life: 
some go to the field, some to the me- 
chanic’s shop, some to merchandize: one 
becomes eminent at the bar, another in 
the pulpit: some become wealthy; the 
majority live on with a mere competency 
—a few are reduced to beggary! But let 
the most eloquent orator, that ever 
mounted a western stump, attempt to 
prejudice the minds of one part against 
the other—and so far from succeeding, 
the poorest of the whole would consider 
himself insulted, and from his own 
knowledge stand up in defence of his 
more fortunate schoolmate 


Educational and  noneducational 
journals alike joined in the cause of 
common education, while the utter- 
ances of political leaders in all camps 
emphasized the necessity of universal 
education in a republican society. To- 
gether, these forces worked as a 


®See Lawrence A. Cremin, “The American 
Common School" (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1949), pp. 60-99. (Typewritten) 

9» Samuel Lewis, "Remarks on Common 
Schools,” in Calvin Stowe, The Prussian System 
of Public Instruction, p. 97. Truman and Smith, 
Cincinnati, 1836, 


powerful lobby in the cause of the 
common school. Public support, pub- 
lic control, and public use were to be 
the vehicles for realizing their educa- 
tional ideal—a school not only open 
to all, but used by all. 

The history of the rise of the com- 
mon school between 1830 and 1850 
has been told often and well, and it is 
not the purpose of this article to retell 
it. What is evident is that the legis- 
lative activity during those twenty 
years belies any attempt to cast Mer- 
cer’s ideal as a utopian concept. By 
1850, every state except Arkansas had 
experimented with some local or state- 
wide system of publicly supported, 
publicly controlled schools; and the 
census of that year, as imperfect as 
it was, reported an enrollment of 
3,354,011 in public educational edu- 
cational facilities out of a total 
population of 23,191,876." By mid- 
century, the educational ideals enun- 
ciated twenty-five -years before had 
become a genuine aspect of the Amer- 
ican way of life, and the next quarter 
century witnessed their continuing 
growth in all states of the Union. 

The middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury also saw the emergence of an- 
other dimension of common education 
—one which was a natural outgrowth 
of the development outlined above. 
The European secondary school, the 
only educational road to the profes- 

10 J. D. B. DeBow (ed.), Statistical View of 
the United States, Embracing Its Territory, Pop- 
ulation—White, Free, Colored, and Slave— 
Moral and Social Condition, Industry, Propert?» 
and Revenue; the Detailed Statistics of Cities, 
Towns, and Counties; Being a Compendium of 


the Seventh Census, Table XII, p. 40- Washing- 
ton, 1854. 
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sions and other positions of high social 
status, had traditionally been organ- 
ized into a system running parallel to 
the schools for the great mass of the 
people. In other words, there were 
two distinct systems. The common 
School was in essence a school for the 
common people. When the young 
finished their study in these institu- 
tions there was no continuation 
through transfer to the secondary 
System. They had no alternative but 
to return to the life and work of their 
fathers. Those who wished to attend 
the university had to begin and con- 
tinue in the secondary school, which 
was almost universally organized on 
a private, paying basis. 

In the New World, although pub- 
lic Latin grammar schools had been 
legally required in Massachusetts as 
early as 1647, they had rapidly de- 
clined after 1750 in favor of private 
academies—schools offering further 
education in bookkeeping, mathemat- 
ics, modern languages, and other 
“practical” subjects, in addition to the 
standard classical secondary curricu- 
lum. These private secondary schools 
presented an anomaly to the pro- 
ponents of common education. They 
were faced with the inconsistency of 
a system which in its early stages at- 
tempted to neutralize the effects of 
class stratification and inculcate com- 
mon sentiments in the young, but 
which in its later stages created the 
invidious distinctions it had sought 
earlier to remove. By allowing only 
paying students to continue on, all the 
beneficial effects of the earlier system 
might well be destroyed. To carry the 


ideal to its logical conclusion, it was 
necessary to add the dimension of 
“equality of opportunity” for the 
well qualified. Thus, a minimum of 
common education was necessary for 
all; further education would then be 
available to those whd were desirous 
of continuing and competent to do so. 
This extension of the common school 
ideal provided the force behind the 
establishment and expansion of the 
public high school and the state uni- 
versity during the nineteenth century. 

The decades immediately following 
the Civil War witnessed a number of 
important court decisions upholding 
the right of public authorities to add 
this dimension to their common school 
systems. Typical of these was a de- 
cision handed down by Justice Cooley 
of the Michigan State Supreme Court 
in 1874." One Charles E. Stuart, a 
taxpayer of the Kalamazoo school dis- 
trict in that state, had brought suit 
two years before to restrain the local 
school board from establishing a pub- 
lic high school supported by public 
funds. The spirit of Michigan’s com- 
mon school tradition, he argued, was 
such that there was no authority "to 
make the high schools free by taxation 
levied on the people at large." His 
argument added that: 


. while there may be no constitu- 
tional provision expressly prohibiting 
such taxation, the general course of 
legislation in the state and the general 
understanding of the people have been 
such as to require us to regard the in- 
struction in the classics and in living 

11 Charles E. Stuart et al. vs. School District 
No. 1 of the Village of Kalamazoo, 30 Michigan, 
P. 69. 
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modern languages in these schools as in 
the nature not of practical and therefore 
necessary instruction for the benefit of 
the people at large, but rather as ac- 
complishments for the few, to be sought 
after in the main by those best able to 
pay for them, and to be paid for by those 
who seek them, and not by a general 
tax? 


In the resultant decision, Justice 
Cooley took issue with the complain- 
ant. He viewed the high school as a 
necessary link between the common 
elementary school and the upper 
reaches of the state university—pro- 
viding the final phase of a program 
geared to place within the reach of 
every competent citizen the opportu- 
nity to obtain an education from the 
primary grades through the highest 
academic and professional courses. 
After reviewing the legislative tradi- 
tion of the state, the Court held: 


If these facts do not demonstrate clearly 
and conclusively a general state policy, 
beginning in 1817 and continuing until 
after the adoption of the present con- 
stitution, in the direction of free schools 
in which education, and at their option 
the elements of classical education, might 
be brought within the reach of all the 
children of the state, then, as it seems 
to us, nothing can demonstrate it... . 
We content ourselves with the statement 
that neither in our state policy, in our 
constitution, or in our laws, do we find 
the py School districts restricted in 
the branches of knowledge which their 
Officers may cause to be taught, or the 

de of instruction that may be given, 
if their voters consent in regular form 
to bear the Eines and raise the taxes for 
the purpose. 


12 Ibid, p. 75 
18 Ibid, Pp- 84-5 
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The rapid expansion of the public 
high school in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century gave reality to 
Justice Cooley's conception. As Amer- 
ica entered the twentieth century, the 
“ladder” character of her education— 
by which the young might progress 
from elementary school through the 
university—was already firmly estab- 
lished. The second dimension of com- 
mon education had crystallized to the 
point where it had become an integral 
part of the whole. One must also note 
the strong interaction of these two 
dimensions at various educational lev- 
els. Gradually, compulsory attendance 
requirements, coupled with the rising 
quality of public elementary schools, 
increasingly secured the first phase 
of common education, Furthermore, 
when the American public high school 
developed, it did so largely as a com- 
prehensive high school—one in which 
children taking classical, academic, 
vocational, and technical courses at- 
tended classes in the same building 
and took certain areas of their work 
and recreation in common. 

More recently, with the ever more 
complex demands of technology and 
political organization, a growing 
number of educators have moved to 
extend this “comprehensiveness” of 
the high school to “commonness.” 
contemporary statement in the 1948 
Centennial Report of the Milwaukee 
Superintendent of Schools gives ev 
dence of this trend. In his statement’ 
this administrator cites as the greatest 


14 Lowell P. Goodrich, The Common School 
Through the Twelfth Grade. Eighty-ninth 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools, June 30, 1948- 
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single challenge to Milwaukee's public 
schools “the changing viewpoint of 
the community which is gradually ex- 
tending the common school experi- 
ence for all children through the 
twelfth grade.” What, he goes on to 
‘inquire, is behind this trend? An ef- 
fort to keep children off the labor 
market, laws, increased standard of 
living, increased complexity of jobs— 
all are cited as partial or secondary 
causes. Deeper than these, and related 
to all of them, he continues, is: 


...a more profound sense of the mean- 
ing of democracy; a reaching out toward 
a classless society; a feeling that democ- 
racy depends upon ideals, understand- 
ings, and skills; and that for these in turn 
the school is a major training ground, 
and therefore education must not be 
abbreviated. The growing importance of 
the common man is the most potent 
single fact behind the growing breadth 
and length of the common school? 


Thus, Mercer’s ideal lives on. The 
direct similarity between this state- 
ment and Mercer’s “political and so- 
cial necessities of education” enunci- 
ated in 1826 is striking. The whole 
historical development of America’s 
common school systems reflects the 
continuing operation of the two nine- 
teenth century assumptions outlined 
above: that education will make men 
free, and that common education will 
neutralize divisive social influences. In 
a sense, then, they stand at the heart of 
the American educational ideal. 


Il 
Tt is these primary assumptions, SO 
deeply a part of our educational ideal, 
18 Ibid, p. 5. 


that have recently come under careful 
examination by scholars and states- 
men. Professor George S. Counts, for 
instance, undertook a searching criti- 
cism of the relation between educa- 
tion and freedom in an address before 
the American Political Science As- 
sociation in December 1948.5 His 
title, “The End of a Myth About 
Education and Democracy," reveals 
the character of his analysis. After 
pointing to the period between the 
two world wars as one of unprec- 
edented educational expansion, Counts 
reminded his fellow scholars that the 
period had also seen the rise of three 
of the most vicious totalitarian tyran- 
nies known to man. As a matter of 
fact, he pointed out, these despotisms 
had directed far more attention to 
education than had the democracies 
themselves. "When the catastrophe 
hit the human race at the end of the 
thirties,” he elaborated, “the Japanese 
claimed a literacy rate of 99.6, the 
Germans were probably the most lit- 
erate of the great powers, and the 
Soviets boasted that they had ‘liqui- 
dated’ illiteracy.” Thus, he concluded, 
“We know now that the traditional 
notion about the relation between de- 
mocracy and formal education is a 
myth.” 

Such a conclusion in no way ne- 
gated for Professor Counts the value 
of formal education for democracy. 
What he was attacking was the naive 
belief of Mercer and his contempo- 
raries that formal education would 
in and of itself, without regard for 


16 George S. Counts, “The End of a Myth 
About Education and Democracy,” Vital 
Speeches, XV, No. 9 (1949), 266-69. 
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content, lead inevitably to freedom. 
What he was pointing out was that 
education can serve many ends—the 
ends of freedom and the ends of 
despotism too. And therefore, what 
he was urging was that we in America 
give necessary attention “to the de- 
velopment of an education that is 
suited to our democracy, particularly 
in the present industrial age.” 

lt is interesting to note that the 
analysis undertaken by Professor 
Counts was, at least in some measure, 
reflected in the thinking of certain of 
Mercers contemporaries. Americans 
had displayed increasing interest dur- 
ing the 1840's in the Prussian system 
of universal education. There, in an 
absolute monarchy, was a system of 
tax-supported education closely re- 
sembling the one proposed for the 
United States. Certain of the educa- 
tional reformers, interestingly enough, 
recognized the problem. The differ- 
ence, they urged, was in the character 
of the education provided. “If a moral 
power over the understandings and 
affections of the people may be turned 
to evil,” held Horace Mann, “may it 
not also be employed for good?" 
He saw here, if only vaguely, that the 
relation was not so clearly evident 
between education and republican 
Bovernment as it was between repub- 
licam education and republican goy- 
ernment. 

Much more serious, perhaps, has 
been the attack on Mercer’s second 
assumption: that common education 


11 Horace Mann, Seventh Annual Report of 
the Board of Education: Together with the 
Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Board. Dutton and Wentworth, Boston, 1844. 
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will automatically neutralize the ef- 
fects of social cleavage. Illustrative of 
this kind of criticism is a recent study 
by August Hollingshead on the im- 
pact of social class membership on 
adolescents.? On the basis of his hy- 
pothesis that “the social behavior of 
adolescents is related functionally to 
the position their families occupy in 
the social structure of the commu- 
nity,” Hollingshead studied 735 boys 
and girls of high school age in a small 
midwestern community  fictitiously 
named Elmtown. His findings con- 
cerning the life of the high school are 
revealing. 

Hollinghead found that friendships, 
cliques, dates, extracurricular activi- 
ties, choice of course offerings—even 
grades, discipline, dropouts, and vo- 
cational opportunities—reflected the 
influence of social class membership. 
Moreover, the school served more 
often than not to reflect and even 
enhance this stratification rather than 
to neutralize it. Children from the 
lower social strata, for instance, re- 
ceived most of the failures and consti- 
tuted most of the dropouts, although 
their intelligence scores indicate that 
while intelligence was significantly 
related to class position, this degree of 
association was not high enough to 
account for the concentration of fail- 
ures among these children. The tend- 
ency of children to select their friends 
from members of their own or near-by 


18 August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth. 
John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1949. See 
also W. Lloyd Warner, ez al, Democracy in 
Jonesville, Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1949; W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, 
and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1944. 
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social classes was marked, and belied 
the simple assumption that mere 
proximity would breed intimacy. 
Furthermore, the tendency to assign 
lower prestige value to students in 
vocational and practical courses as 
opposed to students in academic 
and college preparatory courses ques- 
tioned the assumption that "compre- 
hensiveness" in a high school auto- 
matically engenders equal respect for 
these various programs. The numerous 
cases in which discipline, due to out- 
side pressures from “important” peo- 
ple, was meted out on a strictly class 
basis provided a glaring contradiction 
of the ideal of common education: 
The case with rewards, honors, and 
scholarships was closely similar. Of 
even greater significance was the 
failure of the high school program to 
engender in the boys and girls feel- 
ings of appreciation for the values of 
religious faiths and national back- 
grounds other than their own. Here, 
too, Hollingshead’s data revealed the 
in-group, out-group principle of as- 
sociation to be in operation. 

It is important to recognize the 
force of these criticisms of this second 
assumption of common education. 
Once again they were realized, if only 
vaguely, by some of Mercer’s con- 
temporaries. The educational think- 
ing of such men as Robert Dale Owen, 
one of the early intellectual leaders of 
the New York workingmen’s move- 
ment, bears witness to this fact. In his 
six essays on public education (writ- 
ten in April 1830) Owen proposed a 
system of common schools which 
would accomplish the “social task” of 


republican education. Day schools, 
which were then the pattern in New 
England, would fall far short of his 
mark, 


In republican schools, there must be 
no temptation to the growth of aristo- 
cratical prejudices. The pupils must 
learn to consider themselves as fellow 
citizens, as equals. Respect ought to be 
paid, and will always be paid, to virtue 
and talent; but it ought not to be paid 
to riches, or withheld from poverty. 
Yet, if the children from these state 
schools are to go every evening, the one 
to his wealthy parent's soft carpetted 
drawing room, and the other to its poor 
father’s or widowed mother’s comfort- 
less. cabin, will they return the next day 
as friends and equals? He knows little of 
human nature who thinks they will.’ 


In view of this, Owen saw the only 
truly republican school as one em- 
bracing the total experience of the 
child. 

We conceive, then, that state schools, 
to be republican, efficient, and acceptable 
to all, must receive the children, not for 
six hours a day, but altogether; must 
feed them, clothe them, lodge them; must 
direct not their studies only, but their 
occupations and amusements; must care 
for them until their education is com- 
pleted, and then only abandon them to 
the world, as useful, intelligent, virtuous 
citizens.” 

Thus, Owen sought to neutralize the 
divisive influence of extra-school ex- 
perience by cutting it out entirely— 
by making the total life of the child 
one of equality and association in 
school. All children were to receive 
the same clothing, food, comforts, 


19 Workingman's Advocate, I, No. 26 (April 
24, 1830), P. 4- 
20 Ibid. 
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and education. Nothing “savoring of 
inequality” was to appear. Though his 
scheme was utopian, the questions he 
raised remain paramount. 
Consideration of the problems posed 
by Hollingshead's data strikes a note 
similar to Counts's argument. The fact 
that simple association does not of 
necessity breed mutual appreciation 
among people does not deny the po- 
tentiality of its doing so. The study 
of Lee and Humphrey on social forces 
involved in the 1943 Detroit race riots 
illustrates this point. Negroes and 
whites who had worked under the 
same roof in some factories fought one 
another; Negroes and whites who had 
worked together in others maintained 
peaceful relations. Much, according to 
the investigators, depended on the 
kind of interrelationships experienced 
by members of both races in the vari- 
ous plants? Similarly, children of all 
social groups can be brought together 
in a classroom to see reward and pun- 
ishment meted out according to social 
position, They can learn quickly, as 
they did in Elmtown, that the teacher 
cannot do much to discipline the sons 
of "important" people, and that 
teacher and youngsters alike know 
this. They can be brought together 
in the same classroom, however, to 
work as teams on common problems. 
They can learn that the citizen who 
works in the factory is as important 
to a democratic society as one who 
works in a law office, They can learn 
that rewards in school go for merit, 


21 Tad p m and Norman Day- 
mon jum n Race Ri ls 
Press, New ed: MEE i Sepp den 


without reference to social position— 
that through a  well-administered 
scholarship program even the poorest 
can advance to the top of the educa- 
tional ladder. 

Thus, the simple assumption that 
common education automatically 
breeds mutual amity is as naive as the 
assumption that common education 
automatically ^ breeds democracy, 
Equally naive, however, is the assump- 
tion that an educational program can 
only reflect the cleavages of the out- 
side community and do no more. The 
reconstructive potentiality of educa- 
tion has been pointed up time and 
again by educational sociologists. Com- 
mon association can enhance both 
equality and inequality. All depends, 
in the last analysis, on the quality of 
the common experiences in which the 
young participate. 

III 


What implications does this criti- 
cism of the traditional assumptions of 
common education bear for the future 
of the American public school? Any 
answer must take account of one basic 
consideration, namely, that no society 
in the history of Western civilization 
has ever maintained a dual school sys- 
tem without having it tend to reinforce 
the very social cleavages which 
brought it into being. If we accept the 
premise that the maintenance of mean- 
ingful political democracy is predi- 
cated in large measure not only on the 
maintenance of social democracy, but 
on the preservation of certain common 
loyalties and values, then this would 
in itself lead us as automatically as it 
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did Mercer and his contemporaries in 
the direction of a common, ladder 

tem. Yet this becomes a positive 
goal only if that common school can 
give the young the kind of experience 
which can and will fulfill the “politi- 
cal and social tasks of republican edu- 
cation.” It has been urged that com- 
mon education is capable of doing 
this, but does not necessarily or auto- 
matically do so. Herein lies the clue to 
the positive goal. The common school 
stands as the only educational pattern 
potentially and peculiarly suited to 
these tasks, yet as one which can ful- 
fill them only when deliberately or- 
ganized to do so. This deliberate or- 
ganization, then, becomes the key fac- 
tor in the success of any democratic 
educational program. 

One thing is certain: any such pro- 
gram seeking to assume these political 
and social responsibilities must, in the 
last analysis, rest on the political and 
social maturity of the teachers and 
administrators who undertake it. The 
teacher who is unaware of the phe- 
nomenon of social stratification will 
never be an effective agent in counter- 
acting it; and the administrator who 
is unaware of the nature of social pres- 
sures on the school cannot become 
one who will deal with them intelli- 
gently and courageously. An educa- 
tional program which does not know 
what it is about can never hope to 
direct itself toward the goals it pur- 
ports to seek. 

The implications for teacher edu- 
cation are profound yet obvious. No 
longer can our teachers colleges hope 
to turn out socially unconscious 


teachers to do the job of common 
education. They must increasingly 
train persons who are alert to their 
role as members of a common pro- 
fession as well as to their role as special- 
ists within that group. It is as educa- 
tors, rather than simply as mathema- 
ticians, linguists, or historians, that all 
will look, as does Counts, to the 
"achievement through the democratic 
process of an educational program de- 
signed to strengthen democracy,” ?? 
Such a group, with its awareness of 
and sensitivity to the social, political, 
and economic life of its community, 
can only then begin to work toward 
realizing adequately the goals of com- 
mon education, 

The “practical man" will smile 
knowingly at such a program. lt is 
well and good to urge such things; 
but power is power. There is the mat- 
ter of keeping one's job—a factor 
which necessitates compromise, which 
demands “winking” at certain prac- 
tices in the interest of the "important 
people." The answer here is the demo- 
cratic crux of any contemporary dem- 
ocratic program: organization. Cer- 
tainly educators are weak if they stand 
alone in resistance to important power 
interests in the community. Unor- 
ganized labor was also weak when it 
did so, and has become strong only 
since it learned this imperative lesson. 
As a united, self-directing body, 
teachers can align themselves more 
and more with the kind of power they 
need to carry through their objectives. 
They will find cooperation quickly 
forthcoming from other liberal groups 

22 Counts, op. cit, p. 269. 
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favoring a democratic program of 
common education. In the contem- 
porary struggle of interests which 
marks the democratic arena, teachers 
can well use this aid from the com- 
munity they hope to serve. 

Within the framework of such or- 
ganization into a politically and so- 
cially conscious group, teachers can 
then move toward the fulfillment in 
reality of the ideal of common edu- 
cation. In a number of cases the way 
has been indicated for many years, but 
little has been done to traverse it. 
Hollingshead, for instance, reported 
that even to be considered for mem- 
bership on the Elmtown Board of 
Education a person had to be “male, 
Protestant, Republican, a property 
owner, preferably a Rotarian, or at 
least approved by the Rotarians.” 
We have known about the social com- 
position of school boards for almost 
a quarter of a century **—how they 
virtually ignore the interests of large 
segments of the community. Yet 
teachers have done far too little to 
correct this situation. One might well 
add, how could they as individuals? 
Certainly, movement toward more 
representative school boards is an im- 
portant early step in correcting parti- 
san social pressures on the school; and 
certainly, a well-organized teaching 
group could effectively lead the way 
in this movement. 

Sensitive as they would be to social 
relationships in the community, teacher 
groups could work in a thousand ways 


28 Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 123. 

24 See, for instance, George S. Counts, The 
Social Composition of Boards of Education. 
The University of Chicago, 1927. 


at the problems of building a more 
effective common education. While 
they could not go to the extent that 
Owen did in having the school pro- 
vide for the food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing of every child, a well-planned, 
well-administered scholarship and 
part-time employment program might 
keep scores of youngsters in class who 
would otherwise be numbered among 
the dropouts. Continuing experimenta- 
tion with more democratic curricula 
would of course be central. An under- 
standing of adolescent cliques—of the 
social and psychological life of young- 
sters—could begin to provide the 
basis of a program to counter the tend- 
ency of such groups, when left alone, 
simply to reflect the social groupings 
of the outer community. An active 
concern for the values and ends of 
the vocational program and its stu- 
dents could well offset the tradition- 
ally subordinate role they play in the 
life of the school; and a well-organized 
vocational advisement program would 
serve to reinforce this tendency. The 
work of teacher groups in planning 
and carrying out such a variety of 
activities would in itself yield helpful 
clues concerning the methods and pro- 
cesses of democratic education. 
Finally, such organizations could 
readily become important agencies in 
correcting the very conditions which 
generate the social divisiveness that 
the common school seeks to amelio- 
rate. In programs ranging from civil 
tights to public housing, from social 
security to atomic energy control, 
they could throw their weight be- 
hind proposals which aim at the dem- 
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ocratic ideal they themselves are seek- 
ing in the schools. By their endeavors 
they would belie any attempt to dub 
their program utopian or overidealistic. 

In effect, then, the recognition of 
a certain inadequacy and naiveté in 
the assumptions of our early American 
educational ideals in no way destroys 
their contemporary validity. Rather, 
it serves as a steppingstone to their 
more effective realization. The social 
and economic cleavages which the 
early reformers saw as inimical to the 
welfare of the republic have widened 
and multiplied. Today more than ever 


before, the role in which they cast the 
common school becomes one of cru- 
cial import. We have simply dis- 
covered that the ideals, methods, loyal- 
ties, and allegiances on which democ- 
racy must stand do not automat- 
ically emerge out of common associa- 
tion in a schoolroom. These can be 
realized only through a program of 
deliberate education for democracy. 
The latter then becomes the essence of 
continued movement toward making 
our common schools ever more effec- 
tive training grounds for our demo- 
cratic way of life. 


Recent Educational Publications 


EDUCATION AND LIVING* 


cHoots of education tend to offer their 

students today, in place of separate 
courses in philosophy of education, educa- 
tional psychology, sociology of education, 
and so forth, an integrated examination of 
the foundations of education. Such a basic 
course draws upon biology, psychology, an- 
thropology, history, economics, sociology, 
art, philosophy, and other areas of special 
knowledge. Sometimes a panel of specialists 
conducts the course as a group project. 

Foundation courses are confronted with a 
dilemma, If the material is drawn from 
texts in separate fields and is taught by spe- 
cialists from these subject-matter areas, it is 
likely to be a composite of poorly related 
facts. If, on the other hand, a single teacher 
selects and organizes the materials of study, 
integration may be achieved at the inevit- 
able cost of personal limitations. 

To know enough in all the important sci- 
ences and arts to write a text in Foundations 
of Education is beyond the capacity of most 
men; to write it without introducing the 
bias of personal values is beyond the capac- 
ity of any man. 

An extraordinarily competent and stimu- 
lating attempt has been made in Education 
and. Living. Borsodi conceives education as 
the central institution in a good society, dis- 
placing such other contenders as religion, 
government, and business. On the basis of a 
nine-stage (pre-natal, infancy, childhood, 
puberty, youth, majority, maturity, senior- 
Ity, senescence) analysis of the life cycle, he 
envisions five distinct schools. The first six 


years are assigned to the home, to lay the 
foundation of emotional adjustment and 
character. The child from six to twelve 
enters the common school, where he is 
given the instruction every individual needs, 
regardless of his work. Mr. Borsodi’s usually 
fertile mind falters here and allows him to 
specify among these common learnings little 
but the conventional “graphics, mathematics, 
language"—"the three major symbolic dis- 
ciplines." At the third stage the child moves 
into the vocational school, where, from the 
age of twelve to sixteen, he is prepared for 
his work, Every girl studies homemaking; 
every boy, home maintenance. In both cases 
actual work experience is central. The or- 
ganized occupational groups of the com- 
munity are made responsible for the induc- 
tion of youth into their field of service. Vo- 
cation is exalted and money-making de- 
plored. The fourth educational period, from 
age sixteen to twenty, is given to high 
school and college, with the primary ob- 
jective of creating "vision." In from two to 
four years this institution might accomplish 
the task of developing an idealistic philoso- 
phy of life better than high schools and 
colleges now do in eight years. Borsodi en- 
visions the graduate “freed from both the 
vulgar superstitions of the past and the even 
more vulgar predilection for the material 
satisfactions of industrial civilization.” Be- 
yond age twenty comes the professional 
school and university, which not only should 
prepare for entrance to each profession but 
should continue to supervise, modernize, and 


* By RareH Borsoni. Distributed by Devin-Adair, N. Y., The School of Living (publisher), Suf- 
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upgrade the practice of the profession. No 
one would ever “graduate.” He would al- 
ternate between study and practice until 
retirement. 

The main interest of Mr. Borsodi is not in 
“juvenile education” but in “real adult edu- 
cation,” which he envisions as carried on by 
community universities or schools of living. 
He deplores educators’ “preoccupation with 
the immature minds of children, with the 
sterilities of specialized scholarship, and with 
the demands of government and business.” 
He describes briefly the Danish folk schools, 
John Frederic Oberlin’s transformation of 
the parish of Waldbach, the Antigonish 
movement, James Yen’s program in China, 
Albert Coates’s realistic attack on the teach- 
ing of law, and his (Borsodi’s) own experi- 
ment with a School for Living near Suffern, 
New York. Unfortunately he attempts no 
analysis of the factors leading to the failure 
of many such enterprises, including his own. 

The root of evils in modern society 
Borsodi finds in centralization. Production 
is overcentralized in industry; ownership is 
overcentralized in the wealthy few; control 
is overcentralized in capitalism; education is 
overcentralized through standardization; 
government is overcentralized in national- 
ization; population is overcentralized in 
urbanization. Decentralization is the prime 
remedy for such disorders as dependency, 
delinquency, degeneracy, and decadence. 
Decentralization is not limitless, but reaches 
an optimum which Borsodi regards as “nor- 
malization.” ' 

Right education is based upon man’s need 
for survival, generation, and expression. The 
family and the community are the two great 
agencies for achieving normal living. Bor- 
sodi devotes nearly one hundred and fifty 
pages to the family, its nature, functions, 
composition, management, and equipment, 
and over one hundred pages to the com- 
munity, its nature, functions, organization, 
composition, management, and institutions. 
Neither of these discussions is the dull rou- 
tine presentation often found in texts. Both 
sparkle with challenge. For example, Bor- 
sodi’s thesis that “two-thirds of the main- 


tenance [for the family] should be pro- 
duced in the home and on land owned by 
the family” challenges the trend toward 
buying readymade and canned and frozen 
products. He resurrects Ruskin’s term “illth” 
for the possessions which harm the fam- 
ily. He challenges socialism with the thesis, 
“No function should be socially or gov- 
ernmentally implemented if it can be ful- 
filled equally well by private action.” He 
is opposed to most compulsion: “No gre- 
gational function should be implemented 
by compulsion—by resort to government— 
if any voluntary institution can be estab- 
lished by which it might be fulfilled.” He 
is with William James against all bigness. 
“No function is properly assigned to a 
larger population unit if it can possibly be 
fulfilled by a smaller one.” 

True adult education, according to Bor- 
sodi, will enable the responsible adult to 
choose among alternative ideologies, to im- 
plement ideas with appropriate personal ac- 
tion and social institutions, and to choose 
leaders who are essentially educators. 

More than usual space is given to summar- 
izing Borsodi’s volumes, because they will 
not have promotion by any commercial 
publisher and are likely to fall short of the 
attention they merit. Sociologists, econo- 
mists and educators will undoubtedly dis- 
agree with some of Borsodi's propositions. 
Psychologists will have even greater objec- 
tions, for Borsodi is less at home in this 
field than in the others. Writers will deplore 
barren stretches. Yet, despite all cavils, the 
books should be in the library of every col- 
lege of education. Presentations of an all- 
round, integrated theory of education, well- 
argued and well-illustrated are rare. State- 
ments which challenge many of the preva- 
lent trends in American civilization and 
education are even more rare and more 
valuable. If Education and Living were pon- 
dered by every teacher, the coming genera- 
tion would emerge with a mind more prin- 
cipled yet more flexible; both more idealistic 
and more realistic. 

GoopwiN Watson, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College 


Doctor of Education Project Reports 


WirLiAM Watter Ferrier. The Oceans 

a New Frontier* 

This project seeks to evaluate the more 
than 700,000 square miles lying off the 
coast of the United States of America 
over which paramount jurisdiction was pro- 
claimed by the President on September 28, 
1945. This territory is held to be a new 
frontier. Organization and development of 
the area are urged to promote increased 
general well-being. The positions of the 
states and the national government about 
boundaries and policies for organization are 
reported. The incorporation of a greater 
Oceanic area, with the extension of prop- 
erty rights and boundaries to include the 
waters covering the continental shelf, is ex- 
amined as a field for education and research. 

Estimates of the economic worth of the 
natural resources in the soil and subsoil of 
the continental shelf are presented. The con- 
clusions and findings of geologists and in- 
formed authorities are used for the generali- 
zations made about the economic worth, 
which is demonstrated to be enormous. 

Oceanic waters are considered as sources 
of economic materials and as a medium for 
Supporting useful plant and animal life. Il- 
lustrative statistics are furnished demonstrat- 
ing the possibilities for greatly increased 
production of many needed materials. The 
value of husbandry and cultivation in in- 
creasing the amount of animal and plant life 
for use by people have been investigated 
and the results are reported. 

The doctrines of Freedom of the Seas 
and the Three-Mile Limit are held to be 
archaic. The interpretations of these doc- 
_ "The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
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trines by people and nations are not ap- 
plicable, owing to the technical advances 
made all over the earth. The ocean-borne 
shipping of the world uses traffic lanes. The 
range of projectiles has so increased that a 
Three-Mile Limit offers no safety or neu- 
trality protection for a nation. The use of 
traffic lanes by shipping makes large oceanic 
areas usable for other purposes. 

Education as a force for increasing fu- 
ture human welfare is held to have a vital 
interest and stake in a new frontier. Re- 
search and education, because of the char- 
acter of the new frontier, are expected to 
have increased obligations. 

A revision of geography texts to include 
information about.the new area is recom- 
mended. All education is invited to increase 
knowledge, information, and techniques 
helpful in developing the new frontier. 


Atrrepo P. Careprat. A Plan for De- 
veloping an Organized Guidance Pro- 
gram at the Central Philippine College, 
Iloilo City, Philippines.* 


This project presents a plan for develop- 
ing an organized guidance program at the 
Central Philippine College, Iloilo City, Phil- 
ippines, an institution that was totally dev- 
astated during the recent war. The College 
has elementary and secondary school de- 
partments, but this project limits itself to 
the collegiate department only. However, 
the long-range guidance program will ul- 
timately include both these lower depart- 
ments. p 

Factors that may influence the effective 
functioning of guidance services are ana- 
lyzed and described, such as the Filipino 
way of life, the educational conditions in the 
Philippines, the College mores, the guidance 
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resources of the College and the community, 
and the problems of organization and ad- 
ministration. 

Student needs have been studied by the 
questionnaire method. The resources of the 
College and community have been studied 
by means of letters and questionnaires sent 
to the present and former responsible Col- 
lege staff members, as well as through docu- 
mentary research, 

The basic needs of Central Philippine Col- 
lege students were found to be: (1) to feel 
at home in the college setting; (2) to find 
intellectual stimulation; (3) to find expres- 
sion in extra-class activities; (4) to be 
healthy; (5) to be satisfactorily housed; 
(6) to have or earn economic support; (7) 
to meet personal and emotional problems on 
more mature levels; (8) to develop ap- 
propriate educational and vocational plans; 
and (9) to find and practise constructive 
roles and to develop skills in interpersonal 
and group relations. 

The author’s recommendations include 
practical proposals for immediate adoption 
as well as a long-term program in the fol- 
lowing guidance services: admission policies, 
orientation, counseling, organized group ac- 
tivities, financial aid and placement, voca- 
tional and educational guidance, health, 
housing, religion, college-community activi- 
ties, and continuing research and evaluation. 

The writer holds that any type of guid- 
ance service that may be set up at the Col- 
lege must be decided upon by the adminis- 
tration and faculty; and that every member 
of the staff should have a share in the total 
guidance program. 

The basic principle adhered to in the proj- 
ect is the development of an organized 
guidance program at the College that is not 
prescriptive but aims at progressive ability 
for self-guidance. It is found that the adap- 
tation and application of guidance principles 
to a specific educational institution with its 
unique needs and resources present many 
fascinating and challenging problems, with 
an extensive opportunity for research and 
evaluation programs. By virtue of its meth- 
odology and wealth of detail, the study may 


prove useful to those facing similar prob- 
lems of reconstructing and modernizing 
educational and other serVice institutions in 
war-devastated areas. 


Fexix Jonn McCormick. The Measure- 
ment of Public Understanding of Edu- 
cation.* 

The purpose of this study was to inves- 
tigate the effectiveness of five simplified 
techniques of administering a poll to meas- 
ure the public’s understanding of education. 

Studies by Paul R. Mort and Francis G. 
Cornell in Pennsylvania and by others in 
the communities of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council reveal that the public's 
understanding of what education can do is 
closely related to the quality of the schools. 
A. need existed in the Council for a simple, 
inexpensive, and effective method of meas- 
uring public understanding of education 
so that studies in this area could be ex- 
tended. Five simple methods were developed 
and tested in a Council community (Bloom- 
field, New Jersey). The following groups 
were used to distribute and collect a secret- 
ballot attitude poll: Method A, Trained 
adults; Method B, High-school seniors; 
Method C, High-school juniors; Method D, 
Eighth-grade pupils; Method E, Fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils. 

A study of the factors used to control the 
representativeness of the samples indicates 
that the age of the respondent is the most 
important determinant of his opinion con- 
cerning educational matters. Some signifi- 
cant differences in their level of understand- 
ing were noted for groups with various edu- 
cational backgrounds. 

No significant differences were noted 
between the understanding of men and 
women, or between native and foreign-born 
respondents. Contrary to popular belief, 
persons who had a child attending a public 
school had no better understanding of edu- 
cation than persons who had no children in 
the public schools. No significant differ- 
ences in understanding were noted for 
groups from the different economic levels. 

When the differences in the community 
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measures of understanding, obtained by 
means of the five methods, were evaluated 
by analysis of variance, it was discovered 
that no significance could be attributed to 
the procedures used. 

The following conclusions were reached: 

1. Fifth- and sixth-grade elementary 
school pupils are as effective as trained 
adults or high-school pupils in obtaining a 
sample of the population that is to be used 
to determine the level of understanding of 
education in a community. 

a. Age and education are the important 
determinants of a person's attitude toward 
modern educational practices and should be 
closely controlled in all studies of com- 
munity understanding of education. 

3. The simplicity with which Method E 
(Fifth- and sixth-grade pupils) can be ad- 
ministered and the possibility through this 
method of maintaining geographical control 
of the sample indicate that fifth-and sixth- 
grade pupils can be used quite effectively in 
future studies of the public's understanding 
of education. 


Marte FanggLL. A Design for Nursing 
in New York State.* 


This study was initiated by New York’s 
Temporary Commission to Study Need for 
a State University. The writer was detailed 
to this assignment when the Commission 
appealed to the United States Public Health 
Service for a nurse to make the nurse educa- 
tion part of the over-all study. 

_ The study attempts to answer the ques- 
tion concerning New York State’s need for 
State University facilities for basic pro- 
fessional nurse education through the analy- 
sis of three subquestions set by the Commis- 
sion: Are the facilities for basic professional 
nurse education in the state adequate to pre- 
pare the numbers needed? Is the quality of 
education offered nurses satisfactory? Is 
there evidence that the preparation of nurses 
should be modified? 

The study deals primarily with schools 
offering basic professional nurse education 
in the state and with facts unique to nurs- 


ing. It is limited to data available in usable 
form. Data are chiefly from the year 1945, 
the year in which the most complete data 
on nursing were collected. 

To provide meaningful background, a 
philosophy of nurse education is developed, 
followed by a brief delineation of the char- 
acteristics and functions of the modern pro- 
fessional nurse and trends in nurse educa- 
tion and in nursing service. 

For the quantitative aspects of the prob- 
lem, estimates were made of current and fu- 
ture nursing needs and of the current sup- 
ply of nurses. Comparisons were made be- 
tween the estimates of need and supply and 
the numerical task confronting the schools 
was deduced. Next the quality of the nurses 
in the current supply was estimated. 

Because quantitative and qualitative short- 
ages were revealed, the schools preparing 
nurses were examined to ascertain whether 
or not they accomplish the estimated task. 
A proposal in terms of broad generalizations 
is then presented. Finally, possible limita- 
tions and potential effects of the proposal are 
discussed. 

The findings reveal need for extensive 
modification of nurse education facilities in 
the state, Marked upgrading of institutional 
standards and need for a sound fiscal policy 
are indicated. The functions of the modern 
professional nurse justify the inclusion of | 
nurse education among the offerings of uni- 
versities, The social significance of nursing 
justifies public support on all levels. Fewer, 
better, and larger schools of nursing would 
serve the people more satisfactorily, bring- 
ing greater returns on the investment 
through economy of operation and social 
gains. 


Awnprew Paxton Davis. A Guide to Re- 
sources for the In-Service Professiona 
Development of Teachers of Physical 
Education* 


What the schools of tomorrow offer 
youth depends to a large extent upon the 
quality of teaching. And what teachers have 


to offer depends upon the continuous 10- 
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Service professional growth of teachers, as 
well as upon the quality of those entering 
the profession. 

A continuous re-evaluation of present cur- 
ricula, methods, and facilities is needed to 
meet the standards of sound education. In 
improving the aforementioned facets of 
education, in-service professional develop- 
ment becomes one of the essential focal 
points. 

This study is directed to all teachers of 
physical education. It attempts to serve two 
purposes: to indicate how a well-planned 
in-service education program may help 
teachers to serve better the needs of youth 
through physical activity; and to furnish 
teachers with specific guides to information 
relative to in-service preparation. The use- 
fulness of this guide depends upon the de- 
sire of teachers to better themselves pro- 
fessionally. 

As a background for the proposed pro- 
gram of in-service education, the writer se- 
lected seven outstanding trends from the 
Final Report of the Commission on Teacher 
Education that point to changing emphases. 
"These trends are: (1) improved interrela- 
tionships and co-relationships among teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators; (2) co- 
operative planning between public schools, 
state departments of education, and col- 
leges; (3) continuous teacher education; (4) 
decentralization of administration; (5) 
group action; (6) voluntary participation; 
and (7) self-evaluation. 

Criteria, forming the framework within 
which in-service education functions effec- 
tively, emerge from: democratic participa- 
tion, opportunities for problem solving, 

_ value of resources to each participant, estab- 
lishing rapport among teachers at various 
School levels, increased. school-community 
interrelationships, basic factors influencing 
the well-being of teachers, and inclusion of 

- in-service education as a part of the con- 

tractual employment of teachers. 

"Ten resources are described in the study, 
and suggestions are made for their practical 
| use, These resources are: professional books 


| and magazines, writing for publication, 


audio-visual aids, travel, visitations, organ- 
ized courses, teachers’ meetings, teacher con- 
ferences, study groups, and working con- 
ferences. 

Resources compiled in this guide are not 
exhaustive. Neither will those presented 
prove useful to all physical educators. Yet, 
with an honest desire to serve youth better, 
teachers may find value in these resources 
and be challenged to discover others. For 
those physical education teachers interested 
in improving the quality of instruction, this 
guide offers both a method for developing 
a general in-service program, and the ways 
for teachers to meet specifically their own 
individual needs. 


Jane A. Carzont. A Plan for the Im- 
provement of Reading in the Spanish 
Department as a Part of a Develop- 
mental Reading Program in Sewanhaka 
High School.* 

A critical examination of the method- 
ology of the teaching of foreign languages 
reveals that development of reading abil- 
ity holds the dominant position as an edu- 
cational objective. This has long been con- 
sidered an aim reasonably certain of attain- 
ment under existing teaching conditions. 
"Today, with the renewal of emphasis on the 
simultaneous development of the four skills 
of reading, writing, speaking, and compre- 
hending, foreign language teachers face the 
necessity of devising more effective methods 
of instruction. They realize that their prob- 
lems are not unrelated to those of teachers 
of other subjects. Instructional improvement 
of reading, for example, is the concern of 
every department of the secondary school. 

"This project constitutes a plan to aid the 
teachers of the Spanish Department of 
Sewanhaka High School in developing a 
program for the improvement of reading 
adopted by the faculty in 1943. Initial pro- 
cedures (described in Part One) include a 
critical appraisal of the original school-wide 
plan, with recommendations for changes. 
The latter are based on criteria chosen from 
recent studies in the field of reading. 

The project offers an in-service training 
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rogram in reading instruction for teach- 
a of all content fields, Emphasis is placed 
on: appraisal of pupil abilities and needs; 
recognition of reading purposes; develop- 
ment of reading attitudes; improvement of 
reading skills; devising of instructional tech- 
niques and procedures; providing a wide 
range of suitable reading materials; devel- 
oping pupil responsibility; judicious use of 
oral reading; and appraisal of growth. 

In Part Two of the study, all the objec- 
tives of the developmental program are re- 
lated to the problems of reading in the 
Sewanhaka Spanish Department. Reading is 
considered as a continuous growth process, 
and the teachers of Spanish are shown that 
reading habits and attitudes may be influ- 
enced and changed, Practices found effec- 
tive in the improvement of reading com- 
petence in English may also become im- 
portant instructional procedures for the for- 
eign language teacher. Briefly, these prac- 
tices are concerned with: development of 
vocabulary; use of book aids and library 
tools; development of ability to follow di- 
rections; preparation of assignments; prac- 
tice in phrase reading; development of abil- 
ity to draw conclusions and predict out- 
comes; and the role of oral reading in the 
total learning situation. 

The techniques recommended by recent 
investigations in the field of modern lan- 
guages are correlated with purposeful read- 
ing activities for Spanish classes. The Span- 
ish teacher must set the stage in such a way 
that pupils will not have the impression that 
reading in a foreign language stems from a 
teacher's assignment. There are intrinsic 
ways of creating a need for reading. Pupils 
will read to learn when they are aware 
of a clear, well-defined purpose and when 
they participate in activities that require 
reading for their accomplishment. 

_ This investigation recommends the seman- 
tc approach to language study, and sug- 
Bests that Spanish teachers develop an 
awareness of how words work and be able 
to show how many meanings cluster around 
a given word. Word functions must receive 
the same consideration as word forms. 
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The findings of this project give evidence 
that Spanish teachers can participate in a 
school-wide program to improve reading. 
Once they grasp that reading is a means, 
not an end in itself, they will be taking an 
important step in becoming true teachers of 
reading. 


Tuomas P. Fraser. Science Teachers’ 
Objectives and Attitudes Toward 
Using Community Resources: A Study 
of Fifteen Maryland Negro Secondary 
Schools.* 


This study investigated science teachers’ 
objectives and attitudes toward using com- 
munity resources and data in fifteen Mary- 
land Negro secondary schools. It provided 
recommendations for Maryland and Mor- 
gan State College officials for charting new 
directions in science education. 

Evidence presented indicated that the 
three schedules used in gathering data were 
instruments of self-evaluation, and resulted 
in useful suggestions and improved teaching 
practices, 

Preliminary forms were prepared and dis- 
cussed with officials in both the Baltimore 
and the State Department of Education. On 
the basis of these conferences, a set of tenta- 


tive schedules was prepared and submitted ` 


to the doctoral committee and a research 
group on science teaching at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. On the basis of 
the responses, the scope of the study was 
limited to three aspects of science teaching: 
purposes; teacher information; and avail- 
ability, use, and value of community re- 
sources in teaching. 

Three schedules covering the above as- 
pects were revised and submitted to a jury 
of experts. Three Baltimore high schools and 
a comprehensive county high school were 
visited to check the adaptability of the 
form to the study. The results of these 
analyses were incorporated into three pro- 
posed final schedules and submitted to the 
doctoral committee and to the Executive 
Officer of the Advanced School. Covering 
letters to principals and to science teachers 
were also submitted. From these responses; 
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the final schedules and two covering letters 
were prepared. These were mailed to all 
science teachers and principals in the Negro 
secondary schools of Maryland. 

All Baltimore schools included in the 
study and some county schools were visited. 

From the replies received from the sched- 
ules, from visits to schools, conferences, 
study of source materials, etc., a project was 
written which reached the following con- 
clusions: 

Teachers included in the study tended 
to teach senior high school sciences in tra- 
ditional fashion, and junior high school 
sciences along functional lines, and were 
using a variety of community resources and 
participating in a variety of community 
activities, 

The schedules used were instruments of 
self-evaluation, and the exercise involved in 
filling them out resulted in useful sugges- 
tions and improved teaching practices. 

' Supervisors, principals, and teacher-edu- 


= cation institutions need to plan coopera- 


tively with these teachers’ procedures for 
developing individual competence in dealing 
effectively with the new science education. 

Needs were identified for developing 


- teaching competence in the following fields: 


functional areas of science; non-science 


. areas; scientific method of problem solving; 


use of teaching materials; use of community 


.— resources; adult education; extra-class activi- 


"y ~ ties; and intercultural relationships. 


f 


The areas in which science teachers need 


- broad understandings are: human growth 


and development; secondary education, in- 
cluding the determination of the place of 
science in its program; and basic sociological 


- findings with respect to the operation of 


social groups. 
„To meet the needs of today’s complex so- 
ciety, science teachers need a wide range of 


_ knowledge and a broad background of gen- 
- eral education, 


The recommendations as they relate to 


: Morgan State College are: 


1. The general education curriculum 


- should be redesigned to provide unified and 


broad background for all’students. 


2. Prospective teachers of science in the 
junior and senior high schools should take 
additional work in science, science educa- 
tion, education, psychology, sociology and 
economics, intercultural relationships, and 
human growth and development. 

3. All of the science teaching at Morgan 
should inculcate the scientific method of 
problem solving. 

4. The College should exercise leadership 
in in-service education of science teachers. 

5. A source materials bureau should be 
established at Morgan for use by super- 
visors and teachers of science. The materials 
should be circulated on a Joan basis. 

6. The Division of Natural Science should 
take full responsibility for science education 
with the active cooperation of all depart- 
ments of the College. Practice teaching 
should be cooperatively observed. More- 
over, students engaged in such activity 
should live in the community and partici- 
pate in its activities. 

7. The College should develop a five- 
year program of teacher education. 

The recommendations as they relate to 
Baltimore and State supervisors and prin- 
cipals are: 

1. In-service courses and workshops 
should be cooperatively planned. 

2. A series of meetings should be planned 
for the purpose of discussing this report and 
mapping procedures for the implementation 
of its findings. 

3. A plan for observing the work of mas- 
ter teachers should be encouraged. 

4. Teachers should be urged to partici- 
pate in community activities and in the 
meetings of national educational societies. 

s. Teachers with significant projects 
should be encouraged to prepare articles for 
publication. 1 

6, Teachers should take the lead in plan- 

ing programs of science education in con- 
nion with the meetings of the Maryland 
Education Association and Beta Kappa Chi. 

7. Teachers and officials of the Baltimore 
and State school systems should look in- 
creasingly to Morgan State College for lead- 
ership, encouragement, and assistance. 


Departmental Notes 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Taine over Station WEVD in a series 
called “Psychologically Speaking,” part of 
the WEVD University of the Air, Profes- 
sor Percival M. Symonds discussed “Who 
is a Good Parent?” on December 16. 


APPEARING on the program of the annual 
American Statistical Association meeting on 
December 27, Professor Helen M. Walker 
discussed papers dealing with the pre-math- 
ematics statistics course. Professor Walker 
is a past president of the Association. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


APPROXIMATELY 800 northeastern New York 
State teachers heard Professor John K. 
Norton speak on the modern objectives of 
public school education at a conference 
which was held in Ticonderoga during 
September. 


On November 15, Professor Will French 
attended a session of the state meeting of 
superintendents of Maryland, devoted to 
the educational needs of older youth. Pro- 
fessor French also participated in a recent 
meeting with the administrative and super- 
visory staff of the schools of Schenectady, 
N. Y. considering youth education for that 
city. 
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GUIDANCE 


Durme January, Professor Kenneth F, 
Herrold acted as consultant to the national 
staff of the National Organization of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing in a three-day institute 
meeting at Princeton University on the use 
of the group process in organizational ad- 
ministration. On January 12, Professor Her- 
rold worked with the faculty of the West 
Hartford, Conn., public schools on the na- 
ture of group dynamics in the educational 
proces. He also acted as consultant in 
planning for the first joint conference of 
the National Heart Institute and the Ameri- 
can Heart Association held in Washington, 
D. C., on January 17. 


T. C. students taking the course in analysis 
of vocational activities under Professors 
Harry D. Kitson and Albert S. Thompson 
heard Mr. Harold Goldstein, Chief of the 
Branch of Occupational Outlook, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, speak on January 11. 


Division III 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


AT the joint session of the American 
Sociological Society and the National 
Council on Family Relations held in New 
York on December 28, Professor Ernest G. 
Osborne, as president of the National 
Council, gave an address on “Lay-Profes- 
sional Cooperation in Family Life Educa- 
tion.” On January 14, Professor Osborne 
talked on “The Family—Where is X 
Headed?" at the Sayville, N. Y. Forum. 
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Permission to translate T'bere's Music in 
Children by Professor Emma D. Sheehy has 
been granted the Japanese Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Henry Holt is publishing the book 
for distribution in Japan. At Home With 
Children, another of Professor Sheehy's 
books, is being translated into Portuguese, 
to be used in teachers colleges in Brazil. 
On January 9, Professor Sheehy spoke on 
“Children and Music” before members of 
the Schubert Music Club, Providence, R. I. 


Tue Life Adjustment Commission has ap- 
pointed Professor Marcella R. Lawler to 
serve on the Advisory Committee to the 
Edgar Starr Barney Project of the Hebrew 
Technical Institute. This project is de- 
signed to study the status of vocational 
education throughout the United States. 
Professor Lawler represented the Life Ad- 
justment Commission at the New Jersey 
Education Association meeting on Novem- 
ber 12, where she spoke to the Secondary 
School Principals Association on the import 
of life adjustment education for secondary 
education in the United States. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


On October 5, Professor Erling M. Hunt 
spoke in Pittsfield, Mass., under the auspices 
of the Pittsfield College Club. His topic 
was “Our Changing Programs in Educa- 
tion for Citizenship.” 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Durtne the week of November 7, Professor 
Gerald S. Craig worked with the teachers 
of the elementary schools of Raleigh and 
s Point, N. C., and Guilford County, 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Proressor Jane Dorsey Zimmerman at- 
tended the annual meeting of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association in Chicago, 
December 27 to 30. 


FINE ARTS 


Recent speaking engagements for Profes- 
sor Edwin Ziegfeld included the Third An- 
nual Art Career Conference sponsored by 
the New York City Board of Education 
and held in New York City on December 
3, and the Second Annual New Jersey Con- 
ference for Teachers of Art in Colleges and 
Professional Schools held at Newark on 
January 14. His respective topics were 
“Teaching as a Career” and “Art Teaching 
and College Programs.” 


On February 12 and 13, Miss Mildred Fair- 
child acted as a resource person in one of 
the study groups of the Conference of the 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development held in Denver, Colo. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Durme January, Professor Raymond Bur- 
rows met with the eastern leadership group 
of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence Piano Committee. This group of 
eleven state chairmen from eastern states 
convened in New York City for training 
in giving demonstrations, lectures, and 
panel discussions on new developments in 
piano teaching. 

Professor Burrows addressed the Mid- 
Western Music Conference meeting at the 
University of Michigan in Ann Arbor on 
February 20 and 21. 


A panel discussion on the use of contem- 
porary music in the schools, sponsored by 
the In and About Music Educators Club of 
New York and held at New York Uni- 
versity on January 14, had Professor How- 
ard A. Murphy as its moderator. 


Proressor Harry R. Wilson's services as 

est conductor were greatly in demand 
this month, From February 9 to 11, he 
conducted and lectured at a state choral 
clinic in Denver, Colo. He also directed 
concerts at the sectional meeting of Phi Mu 
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Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity on February 18, 
and at the all-college festival on February 
19, both held at Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Tue American Home Economics Associa- 
tion was represented by Professor Helen 
Judy-Bond at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Manufacturers held 
in New York City on December 7. 


On October 27, Professor Orrea Pye talked 
on nutrition as part of the program of the 
Leonia Community Institute, held annually 
in Leonia, N. J., by the Northern Valley 
Consumer’s Cooperative, 


Tue American Dietetic Association will be 
represented by Professor Clara Mae Taylor 
on the Council of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science for a 
period of two years. Professor Taylor was 
also appointed chairman of the committee 
to arrange for the December meeting of 
the American Dietetic Association Section 
of the A.A.A.S, at the annual conference 
held in New York City. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Detecares at the Conference on 
School Driver Education held in Jacksons 
Mill, W. Va., heard Professor E. Patricia 
Hagman speak on October 4. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


A gift copy of the Japanese translation of 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute publica- 
tion, Child Development and the Curricu- 
lum, was received by the author, Professor 
Arthur T. Jersild, early in December. As 
a visiting consultant with the Civil Infor- 
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mation and Education Division of the U.§, 
Army of Occupation in Japan from Sep- 
tember 1948 to March 1949, Professor Jersild 
worked with school and university teachers 
on the development of a program of demo- 
cratic education for Japan. 


Tue Denver, Colo., instructional leadership 
project, involving the secondary school 
principals and curriculum coordinators 
working in cooperation with Professors 
Gordon N. Mackenzie and Stephen M. 
Corey, has resulted in a variety of theories 
still to be tested. Studies currently being 
made deal with improvement of staff com- 
mittee procedures, improvement of methods 
of identifying and getting work under way 
on teacher problems, and problems of 
leadership in parent-teacher association pro- 
grams, The work is focused on problems 
definition, although some of the research 
teams are procuring actual statistics. 


Tue work of the Battle Creek, Mich., Senior 
High School social studies teachers and 
Professor Corey has resulted in two sepa- 
rate projects. One study is designed to de- 
termine the relationship between emphasis 
on biography in United States history and 
personality and character changes in pupils, 
and the other is an attempt to measure the 
effect of improved discussion techniques 
upon the depth of understanding of the 
social problems considered. 


Tue instructional resources project of Pro- 
fessor Chandos Reid involving four junior 
high schools in Philadelphia is centering on 
the development of better ways of using 
and identifying good resources in the area 
of “getting along with others.” Her group 
in Battle Creek is experimenting with ways 
of using community and film resources in 
relation to a “vocations” unit for ninth- 
grade pupils, Professor Reid’s work on in- 
structional resources in New York City iS 
at present limited to one or two teachers 
who are trying out materials appropriate to 
the teen-age problems of "general" pupils 


| 


| 
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Durme their November visit to Springfield, 
Mo., Professors A. Wellesley Foshay and 
Ruth Cunningham, and Mr. Kenneth Wann 
worked with teachers on an outline for 
reporting the studies under way there. Eight 
Springfield schools are involved, each 
working on a separately designed research 
project and gathering data on subjects such 
as the relationship between the novelty of 
a learning situation to children and their 
tendency to show initiative in planning to 
study it, and children's explanations for 
social behavior. 

Professor Cunningham and her research 
associates in Battle Creek, Springfield, and 
Denver are approaching the problem of the 
dynamics of group interaction in various 
ways. Currently, most of the groups are 
exploring the working relationships of staff 
people with one another, with parents and 


with pupils. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Algor, Elizabeth B., teacher of science, 
Grover Cleveland High School, Caldwell, N. J. 


3 Andress, Robert P. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in social studies, Young L. G. Harris College, 
Young Harris, Ga. 


Arena, John E., teacher of science, Evander 
Childs High School, Bronx, N. Y. 


t Aschenbrenner, Leo (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
sixth grade, Sands Point School, Port Wash- 
ington, L. L, N. Y. 


Bearden, Francis W., athletic consultant to 
U.S. Army, Nurnberg, Germany. 


Becker, Helen R. (A.M. 1947), associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any sti- 
dent in the allied schools of, Columbia University who 

carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 


Belknap, Robert D. (A.M. 1947), professor 
¢ me State Teachers College, Mayville, 


Bell, Richard Henry (A. M. 1949), graduate 
assistant in radio education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Bendix, Steffanie (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
muse, Greenbank High School, Greenbank, 
. Va. 


Bennett, Howard M. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
avs Eddy Duchin Piano School, New York, 


Bertram, Kathryn Anthony (B.S. 1940), head 
teacher, Child Care Center, Vare School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Biastock, Miriam Jean (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of Fuge Greenville Public School, Green- 
ville, Mich. 1 

Blood, (Mrs) Gene Pierce (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of second grade, Bentley School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Blumenthal, Hannah, assistant teacher, Agnes 
Russell Center, New York, N. Y. 


Bodkin, R. A. (A.M. 1948), teacher of re- 
aad English, Collegiate School, New York, 
N. Y. 


Bowers, Martha A. (A.M. 1942), supervisor of 
art, Ramapo School District No. 1, Suffern, 
N. Y. 


Boyd, Miriam E. (B. S. 1949), head nurse, Al- 
bany Hospital, Albany, N. Y. 

Boylan, Eugene T. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
mathematics and physical education, Bentley 
School, New York, N. ri 

Bradley, Elizabeth Alta (A.M. 1945), school 

ER a School District No. 1, Suffolk 

unty, iverhead, N. Y. 

Branca, Frederick W. (A.M. 1935), field 
representative, New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 

Brancato, Julia (A.M. 1949), teacher of ac- 
counting and business practice, Jamaica High 
School, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Brimley, Elizabeth Ann, teacher of English, 
Hudson Senior High School, Hudson, N. Y. 

Brown, Robert Lawrence (A.M. 1949), in- 
structor in science, New Haven State ‘Teachers 
College, New Haven, Conn. 

Carpenter, Florence E. (A.M. 1928), super- 
visor of music, Plainfield High School, Central 
Village, Conn. 
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Chandler, Paul Edgar (A.M. 1939), supervi or 
of academic and vocational teaching, Children: s 
Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Chesnut, Cora Mae (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
psychology, Chevy Chase Junior College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Cocking, Walter (A.M. 1937), associate pro- 
fessor of education, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala. 

Copeland, Russell N. (A.M. 1929), instructor 
in h sics, Old Orchard Beach High School, 
Ol Orchard Beach, Me. 

Corcoran, Anne R. (A.M. 1949), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School No. 7, Astoria, N. Y. 


Cramer, Marjorie B. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
home economics, Redlands High School, Red- 
lands, Calif. 

Crow, Alice Hazel D. visis e 

lish and typing, Troy Mills Consolidate 
d Troy Mills Iowa. 

Danforth, William C. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
English, French, and history, Southern Arizona 
School for Boys, Tucson, du. 

Davidson, Jean E. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
science, Cherry Lawn School, Darien, Conn. 

Davis, Delbert B. (A.M. 1949), head football 
coach, Dumont High School, Dumont N. J. 


Davis, Eleanor M. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
Em grade, Saltonstall School, New London, 
nn, 


Dean, Elmer J. (A.M. 1948), chairman of 
social studies de ent, Georgia State Col- 
lege, Industrial College, Ga. 


Decker, Marjorie (A.M. 1949), chief dietitian, 
Norwalk Hospital, Norwalk, Conn. 


Delia, Domenic (A.M. 1949), teacher of art, 
Dundalk High School, Dundalk, Md. 


DeMuth, Constance (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, Greenwich, N. Y., Central School. 


DeSonne, James A. (A.M. 1947), counselor, 
Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

DeWitt, Maree (A.M. 1948), assistant director 
of nursing service, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Lincoln, Neb. 


Dickerson, Dorothy M., teacher of art, Public 
School No. 208, Baltimore, Md. 


DiCroce, Erilda, teacher of music, Sunnyvale 
Elementary School, Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Doolittle, Marthann (A.M. 1945), instructor 


in health, Brooklyn College of the City of Ni 
York, Brooklyn, N. NS ^r s ien d 


Drainer, Barbara A., instructor in art, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Druley, Helen M. (A.M. 1935), dietitian and 

-time instructor in home economics, 

lorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Drumheller, Sidney J. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of social studies and guidance director, 
Honeoye Falls Central School, Honeoye Falls, 
N. Y. 


Dume, Thomas L. (A.M. 1936), instructor in 
English, State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa, 


Edmonds, William S. (A.M. 1949), dean of 
men, Jackson College, Jackson, Miss. 


Elison, Nola Conn (B.S. 1947), teacher of 
second grade, Pullman School, Richmond, 
Calif, 

Elps, Alethia A. (A.M. 1942), assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing, Maryland State College, 
Princess Anne, Md. 


Ericson, Dorothy (Ed.D. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, University of 
Minnesota, inneapolis, Minn. 

Fanjoy, Bertha J. (A.M. 1949), educational 
director of nursing, Surgeon’s Office, Head- 
quarters First Army, Governors Island, New 
York. 


Farris, Nancy Jane (B.S. 1948), kindergarten 
teacher, Hunter College Model School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Felch, Ada V. (A.M. 1939), food supervisor, 
Union Cafeteria, University of Texas, Austin, 
‘Tex: 

Finnegan, Harry O. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 


English, North Central High School, Spokane, 
Wash. 


Forbes, William C. (Ed.D. 1949), teacher of 
biology, Maryland State Teachers College, 
Towson, Md. 

Freeman, Emily (A.M. 1933), librarian, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Freudenberger, Berenice L. (B.S. 1947), as- 
Sistant director of nursing service, Newark 
Beth Israel Hospital, Newark, N. J. 

Friedman, Ralph I. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 


music, New Rochelle Elementary Schools, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Frost, James A. (Ph.D. 1949), dean, State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Geisler, Charles N., Jr. (A.M. 1948), minister 
of religious education, Mount Lebanon Method- 
ist Church, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
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George, Beatrice Fay (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of remedial reading, Central School, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Gilmore, Eileen (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
art, John Marshall Junior High School, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Gist, Evergreen W., instructor in fashion de- 
sign, Kansas Vocational School, Topeka, Kan. 


Glaser, John J., teacher of English, history, 
and dramatics, Bound Brook High School, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Glover, George (A.M. 1949), personnel 
technician, State Merit System, Atlanta, Ga. 


Goldberg, Beatrice M., director, Lenox Hill 
Day Care Center, New York, N. Y. 


Granick, Samuel, assistant professor of psy- 
SOS Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
la, 


Greany, John R. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English and social studies, Isaac E. Young 
Junior High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Grier, Daniel J. (A.M. 1946), assistant to 
director of student affairs, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Griffin, Annabelle Wig, supervisor of music, 
EUR pier High School, Brentwood, 


Griffo, Don Victor (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
social studies and counselor, High School, 
Kerhonkson, N. Y. 


Haas, Margaret Anne, teacher of first grade, 
Public School No. 31, Bayside, N. Y. 


Hale, Reata Smith (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
art, Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


y Harper, Oliver Montgomery (A.M. 1949), 
instructor in English, Bennett College, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Hart, Estelle Ward, instructor in music, 
I State University for Negroes, Houston, 
ex, 


Hart, Gould Leroy (A.M. 1946), principal, 
Drum Hill Junior High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Hawkins, Robert V., band director, Public 
Schools, Manhasset, N. Y. 

.Heidgerd, Lloyd H. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
biology, Quantico Post School, Quantico, Va. 
Heintz, Eleanor, assistant professor of art, 
Pm "Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
enn, 


Henry, George H. (A.M. 1949) rincipal, 
Bridgeville High School, Bridgeville, ba. 


Hibbard, Wilbur (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
ae a Hamilton School, Highland Park, 

Hickey, Betty Gene (A.M. 1945), women’s 
counselor, University of Bridgeport, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Hill, James W. (Ed.D. 1948), supervisin, 
principal, Elon College, N. C., High School. 

Hoffman, Adeline M. (A.M. 1935), assistant 
professor of clothing, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, Conn. 

Holmes, Geneva, counselor to women, Flo- 
rida Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
Negroes, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Hufcut, Rebekah Sheerer (B.S. 1919), dieti- 
tian, Maryland State Teachers College, Frost- 
burg, Md. 

Huffman, Harry (Ed.D. 1947), professor of 
business education, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Humphrey; Mildred M., teacher of second 
Lou oosevelt Public School, Fair Lawn, 
jJ. 


Hungerford, Mary Jane (Ph.D. 1947), assist- 
ant professor of ‘physical education, New 
Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Imhoff, Alice (A.M. 1948), teacher of art, 
Hagerstown High School, Hagerstown, Md. 

Israelow, Shirley B. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
core subjects, Oak Ridge School, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Jaray, Serena (B. S. 1949), dietitian, St. John's 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. M. 

Jarosik, Anna (B.S. 1949), teacher-director, 
Ann’s Playard Nursery School, Astoria, N. Y. 

asper, Buford (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Public Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Johnshoy, Howard G. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
dean, Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, 
N. J. 

Johnson, Jean J. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
art, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Johnson, Lillian K. A. (A.M. 1942), dean of 
women, Wood Junior College, Mathiston, Miss. 

Johnson, Ral h B. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
mathematics, Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson, S.C. 

Jones, M. Annette (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
chemistry, Hathaway Brown School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Jovanovic, John, teacher of music, Public 
Schools, South Amboy, N. J. 

Kaiser, Herbert Walter, Jr., pupil personnel 
worker, City Schools, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Kaminski, Stanley Francis, teacher of core 
subjects, hha egg Central School, Wap- 
pingers Falls, N. Y. 

Kelly, Merle I. (BS. 1949), bandmaster, 
Port and Ormond Public Schools, Port 
Orange and Ormond, Fla. 


Keyes, Warren G. (A.M. 1949), professor 
and ques of nen department, Mississippi 
Industrial College, Holly Springs, Miss. 


King, J. Eleanor Peacock (A.M. 1948), 
teacher of art, Public Schools, Alexandria, Va. 
Kirshen, M. Rose (A.M. 1947), school psy- 
chologist and director of guidance, Public 
Schools, Floral Park and , N. Y. 
Konczakowski, Joseph K., director of ND 
sical education, High School, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Kristiansen, Harry (A.M. 1948), instructor 
M PUOI" State Teachers College, Potsdam, 


Lane, Ira Dean, educational director, Spartan- 
burg General Hospital, Spartanburg, S. C. 

LaRocque, Jeanne (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
P cab Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 


Larsen, Arved M, (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
Ru. State Teachers College, Jacksonville, 


Leibman, Oscar B. (A.M. 1948), clinical psy- 
chologist, Queens College of the City of New 
York, Flushing, N. Y. 


,LeShan, Eda J. (BS. 1944), parent educa- 
tion group leader, Association for Family Liv- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 


em Georgia (Ph.D. 1949), teacher of 
psyc! ology and education, Maryland State 
eachers College, Towson, Md. 


Lloyd, Shirley (A.M. 1949), teacher of fifth 
de, Garden Country Day School, Jackson 
eights, N. Y. 


Lokken, Theodore C. (Prof. Dip. 1948), 
supervisor of secondary student teaching, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain. 


: Lombardi, Eugene P. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in music. Manual High Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


Longo, Robert C. (A.M. 1949), supervisor in 
art, Fi Central Schools, South Falls- 
burgh, N. Y. 


"Rockland 
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Luck, Valentine A. (A.M. 1947), band di- 
rector, Laurens Consolidated School, Laurens, 
Towa. 

Macauley, Rubye M. (M.S. 1948), assistant 
rofessor of home economics, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

MacNamara, Donal E. J. (BS. 1939), assist- 
ant professor of public administration, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

' Mahannah, Erwin C. (A.M. 1940), chairman, 
department of guidance, Glen Burnie High 
School, Glen Burnie, Md. : 

Mann, Ida, assistant director of residence 
halls, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. J 

Martin, George Robert (A.M. 1947), assistant 
research psychologist, Psychiatric Institute, 

[SAN Hospital, Orangeburg, N Y. 

Mates, John D., coordinator of general cur- 
riculum, Bergenfield Senior High School, 
Bergenfield, N. J. 

Mattison, Robert J., teacher of second grade, 
Genesee Street School, Auburn, N. Y. 


McFarlane, Margaret (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of English, Central High School, Jackson, 
Miss, 

McGiboney, Catherine, guidance counselor, 
Bruce High School, Westernport, Md. 

Meehan, Catherine T., teacher of business 
education, Hamden High School, Hamden, 
Conn. 

Middleton, Herman D. (A.M. 1949), instruc- 
tor in speech and dramatics, Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tenn. 

Miller, Marjorie Belle (A.M. 1941), manual 
arts technician, United States Air Force, 
Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Miller, Mary Lou (A.M. 1949), head of de- 
partment of art, Ouachita College, Arkadel- 
phia, Ark. 

Miller, Ned E. (A.M. 1949), teacher 9 
music, W. E. Greiner Junior High Schoo’ 
Dallas, Tex. 


Mogol, Barbara, teacher of mathematics n 
science, Leonard School for Girls, New York, 
NY. 


Moinester, Reeva, teacher of first grade, Bel- 
mont Boulevard School, Elmont, N. Y. 
Molloy, Robert E. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 


elementary education, Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, L. L, N. Y. 
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Montague, Patsy (A.M. 1946), supervisor of 
grades, City Schools, Oxford, N. C. 

Monticciolo, Benedetto, teacher of physical 
education, Junior and Senior High School, 
Bergenfield, N. J. 

Mudgett, Richard P. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
E Curtis High School, Staten Island, 


Murray, Stewart (A.M. 1946), instructor in 

chology, Bloomfield College and Theologi- 
nun, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Muth, Margaret (A.M. 1949), assistant direc- 
a of nursing, The Grace Hospital, Detroit, 

Needy, John A., Jr. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
physical education, Belton High School, Bel- 
ton, S. C. 

Nelson, Virginia Lee, music coordinator, 
Rusk Elementary School, Odessa, Tex. 


Nolan, George J. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
aoa and Spanish, High School, Deep River, 
nn, 


Northway, Ruth M. (A.M. 1933), director 
of elementary education, Public Schools, King- 
ston, N. Y. 


Olmstead, Wilbur C., su| ising principal, 
Washington and Colony Schools, indeed 


Orleans, Isaak D., assistant professor of psy- 
chology, Yeshiva College, Yeshiva University, 
New York, N. Y. 


„Parham, Arnie Frances (A.M, 1948), super- 
visor of elementary education, Van Buten 
County Schools, Spencer, Tenn. 


Peckham, Earl K. (Ed.D. 1941), associate 
piis of education, University of Denver, 
enver, Colo. 


Peebles, Mary Elizabeth, speech educator, 
Arlington County Schools, Lun Va. 


Pennington, Marion C. (A.M. 1949), assist- 
ant director, School of Nursing, Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, N. S., Canada. 


, Perky, Gregory M. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in physics and chemistry, Storm King Prepara- 
tory ool, Cornwall, N. Y. 

, Phillips, Murray G. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in Fence, State Teachers College, Plattsburg, 


4 Pollak, Ursula (A.M. 1948), teacher of Eng- 
lish and French, Fort Lee High School, Fort 
Lee, N. J. 


Post, Mildred, assistant in Child Guidance 
Department, Public Schools, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Preble, Harriett Crain (A.M. 1941), instruc- 
tor in secretarial studies, Montgomery Junior 
College, Bethesda, Md. 

Reed, Norman A. (A.M. 1948), assistant 


rofessor of psychology, Cooper Union, New 
ork, N. Y. Und d p 


Rehrayer, Geo, teacher in social studies 
ag science, Public School, Port Jefferson, 

Reid, Robert H., executive officer, Commit- 
tee on International Relations, National Edu- 
cation Assn., Washington, D. C. 

Roberts, Elizabeth Morris, registrar, Wood- 
mere Academy, Woodmere, N. Y. 

Ross, Donald Howat (A.M. 1946), research 
assistant, Institute of Administrative Studies, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Rouse, Georgia H. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
es correction, Public Schools, Richmond, 


Rumsey, Virginia G, (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of first Pius North Miami Elementary 
School, North Miami, Fla. 


Russell, Martin H., (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
Spanish and English, Point Pleasant Beach 
igh School, Point Pleasant Beach, N. J. 


Ryan, Mack J. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies, Union-Endicott High School, 
Endicott, N. Y. 

Seals, Omar C. teacher of social studies, 
High School, New Milford, Pa. 

Shepard, Bernice Lee (A.M. 1949), employ- 
ment gen mien] New York State Employ- 
ment Service, New York, N. Y. 

Sherwood, Hubert J., teacher of core cur- 
riculum, Lawrence Park Township High 
School, Lawrence Park, Pa. 

Simmons, Mary McKee (A.M. 1936), direc- 
tor, Carteret Junior School, West Orange, 
N. J. 

Smith, Polly (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
home economics, St. Mary's Female Seminary- 
Junior College, St. Mary's City, Md. 

Sopchak, John A. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in sin University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 


Stewart, David K., teacher of science, 
mathematics and social studies, Riverside 
School, Greenwich, Conn. 
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Streepy, Robert D., supervisor of music, 
mente Valley Joint Schools, Ma- 
hoffey, Pa. 

Sullivan, Francis Joseph, head of department 
of English, Slatington High School, Slatington, 
Pa. 


Swan, Henry T. (A.M. 1949), supervisor of 
recreation, ue of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, Reno, Nev. 

Swope, Emma L. (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
art, George Washington School, Elmira, N. Y. 

Titcomb, Beatrice Evelyn (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of first grade, Plantsite School, 
Morenci, Ariz. 

Trop, Gertrude (A.M. 1949), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School No. 47, Bronx, N. Y. 

Trotter, Betty Jane, instructor in physical 
education, North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Tex. 

Underhill, Marion, teacher of English and 
dramatics, John C. Borden High School, 
Wallkill, N. Y. 


Vannatter, Harold H. (A.M. 1942), assistant 
professor of education Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Vernon, Marie Regina (A.M. 1948), dean of 
women and professor of education, State Col- 
ored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of South Carolina, Orange- 
burg, S. C. 


. Wadham, Harvey Norman (A.M. 1949), as- 
sistant circulation librarian, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Wagner, Marjorie L. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of art, Punahou School, Honolulu, T. H. 


Walker, Rena (A.M. 1947), psychologist, 
ed State Board of Public Health, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Walker, Shirley Aileen (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in home economics, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 


Wann, H: A. (Ed.D. 1935), research 
worker, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Wasson, Josephine (A.M. 1932), head of the 
department of art and architecture, Vanport 
Extension Center, Portland, Ore. 


Watanabe, Kazue (A.M. 1948), housemother 
and teacher of art, Manumit School, Bristol, 
Pa. 


Waterman, Kenneth O. (A.M. 1946), head 
of social studies department, Goshen Central 
School, Goshen, N. Y. 


Weiser, Seymour, teacher of common 
branches, Public School No. 57, New York, 
N.Y. 


Weiss, Gloria Ellen (A.M. 10949), head 
n school teacher, Beachbrook Nursery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wengate, Pauline (A.M.1945), psycholo- 
git, Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, 
Lig: 


Wenzel, Wilhelmina A. (A.M. 1934), teacher 
of second grade, Mayfair School, Fresno, Calif. 


White, Doris T. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
physical education, Westridge School, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Wiegand, Oscar W., assistant professor of 
education, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
N. Y. 


Wiench, Alcuin A. (Prof. Dip. 1947), prin- 
cipal, Bellevue High School, Bellevue, Mich. 


Wilsing, Weston C., instructor in business 
education, Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Cheney, Wash. 

Wilton, Eva, nursery school teacher, In- 


wood Community Cooperative School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Young, Janet R., instructor in mathematics, 
U. S. War Department, Okinawa. 


Yuster, Lorraine Naftalin, teacher of fourth 
grade, Park Forest School, Park Forest, Ill. 


Alumni Activities 


Ar Alachua, Fla, a new chapter of the 
Future Teachers of America has been named 
for Artur R. Mean (Ph.D. 1917) in rec- 
ognition of the many services he has ren- 
dered the teaching profession. 


On October 18, Harry V. Guson (A.M. 
1936), associate commissioner of education 
in New York State, spoke at the annual 
meeting of the Associated School Boards 
and Trustees of Orange County. His topic 
was “New Responsibilities. of School Board 
Members.” 


A one-man show of paintings by KeLLY 
Fearne, former student, who is now art 
instructor at the University of Texas, was 
exhibited during October at the South- 
western Louisiana Institute in Lafayette. 
Mr. Fearing was an award winner at the 
1949 Texas General Exhibition. 


Swartne speaking honors with Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith, Lema I. Given 
(MS. 1929) appeared on the program of 
the 35th annual meeting of the Maine State 
Nurses’ Association October 3 and 4. Miss 
Given, the associate executive secretary of 
the American Nurses Association, spoke 
on legislation as related to nursing. 


Sr. Joseph's College for Women, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has named Rosemary GLYNN (A.M. 
1946) director of student personnel and 
guidance. Miss Glynn has previously held 
posts at Columbia University, the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, and the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


Appearing as featured soloist with the Iowa 
State Teachers College symphony orchestra 
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on November 6, Joun PoweLL (A.M. 1947) 
sang arias by Wagner and Verdi. Mr. 
Powell, an instructor of voice at the Iowa 
college, is well known in New York for 
his oratorical performances and concert 
work. 


Rura AsrnNATHY (Ph.D. 1943), associate 
professor in the physical and health educa- 
tion department of the University of Texas 
college of education, is the co-author of a 
recently published book, Health Education 
in Schools. It was written with Dr. Jesse 
F. Williams, Professor Emeritus at T. C. 
Designed for teachers' preparation and ser- 
vice work, the book explains the techniques 
of organization and evaluation of health 
problems in the schools and in community 
agencies. 


Ar Montana State College in Bozeman, 
Mirronp Franks (A.M. 1937) has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education and 
psychology. Mr. Franks formerly taught 
at the University of Maine and has served 
as principal of high schools in New Jersey, 
New York, and Illinois. 


Tur new executive director of the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Visiting Nurse Association is 
Exeanor W. More (B.S. 1940), former 
director of the joint educational program 
of the Visiting Nurse Service of New York 
and of Brooklyn. 


Tur New Jersey Education Association 
recently announced the appointment of 
Freperick W. Branca (A.M. 1935) as field 
representative. Mr. Branca was formerly 
the national field representative for the 
American Legion. 
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Tue new Santa Cruz Valley School at 
Nogales, Ariz., has Wattace H. WrrcoMBE 
(A.M. 1934) as headmaster, Mr. Witcombe 
intends to take only a few select students 
into his school and concentrate on encourag- 
ing igdixidaali 


RurH Dororay Hay (A.M. 1933) has ac- 
cepted a position in Brussels, Belgium, for 
the coming year, teaching American civili- 
zation and English language in the Lycee 
Emile Jacquamain, Parc Leopold, as an 
exchange instructor, She is on leave from 
the Thomas R. Proctor High School in 
Utica, N. Y., where she teaches French. 


A lecture demonstration on modern lighting 
for the home was given by Ruta Comstock, 
former student, at the YMCA in New- 
burgh, N. Y., on October 4. Mrs. Com- 
stock is on the faculty of Cornell Univer- 
sity, teaching several courses in housing and 
design, 


Tue Dona Ana County Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Garden City, N. Y., 
Was host to the national president of the 
Department, Pur Warpner, former stu- 
dent, on November 8. Mr. Wardner, who 
teaches at the Garden City high school, was 
guest of honor at a dinner given by the 
Department's council, and later addressed 
an open meeting. 


SPEAKING at a meeting of the Roosevelt 
PTA, Seminole, Okla, F. F. GAITHER, 
former student, discussed problems of ele- 
mentary education, with special emphasis 
on reading. Dr. Gaither is a professor in 
the field of guidance at the University of 
Oklahoma. 


Ar Larson College, New Haven, Conn, 
Dorornea BEAcH (A.M. 1921) has been 
appointed instructor of personal and family 
living and child growth and development. 
She served as director of the home eco- 
nomics department and instructor on mar- 
riage and the family at Bradford, Miss, 
Junior College, for a number of years. 


ON October 28, members of the New Eng- 
land Conference of the Woman's Society 
of Christian Service, Springfield, Mass, 
heard Hamako Hirose, former student, 
speak on Japan. 


Mere Warrer, former student, who is 
music supervisor for the schools of Elling- 
ton, Somers, and Union, Conn., has become 
supervisor in Columbia, Conn., as well. 


A new faculty member at Hampton Insti- 
tute, Va., is Ione REvNorps (A.M. 1906). 
Miss Reynolds, who has served in the Wash- 
ington, D. C, public schools, will teach 
courses in physical education. 


New Professors 


MANSON VAN B. JENNINGS, assistant 
rofessor of history, came to Teachers College 
in 1938. Dr. Jennings’ appointment as instructor 
in social studies at Horace Mann School for 
Girls was interrupted by service in the Army, 
after which he returned to the College as 
instructor in history. 


BERNICE E. ANDERSON, assistant professor 
of nursing education, has had wide experience 
in the administrative field, first as educational 
director and principal of the Mountainside 
Hospital School of Nursing, Montclair, N. J., 
and subsequently as secretary-treasurer of the 
New Jersey State Board of Examiners. 


and Administrators 


ALBERT S. THOMPSON, associate professor 
of education, has an extensive background in 
the field of vocational guidance and occupa- 
tional adjustment, Dr. Thompson comes here 
from Vanderbilt University, where he was an 
associate professor and director of the univer- 
sity counseling and placement service. 


KENNETH HERROLD, assistant professor of 
education, has been assistant dean and instructor 
at Bucknell University, and coordinator of de- 
linquency-prevention education in Michigan. 
He is currently serving as consultant for the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 1950 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 


MARCELLA R. LAWLER, associate professor 
of education, was previously high school super- 
visor and coordinator of the instructional pro- 
ram of the Washington State Department. of 
Education, At present she is one ol nine mem- 
bers of the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Secondary School Youth, where 
she represents the NEA, 


EY FOSHAY, research associate 
lorace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
perimentation, is also assistant pro- 
féssor of education. Dr. Foshay worked in the 
schools of Oakland, Calif., as high school 
teacher, elementary school principal, and g 
ance consultant, He has acted as assistant prin 
pal of Horace Mann-Lincoln School. 


NORTON L. BEACH, assistant. professor of 
education, has had varied teaching and ad- 


ministrative experience in secondary schools 
and junior colleges in the East, coming to 
Teachers College in 1946. Dr. Beac rves as 
research associate in the Institute of ^dminis- 


tative Research and ig assistant secretary. for 
the Metropolitan School Study Coun: il 


HERBERT J. ZUCKER, assistant professor of 
education, is acting consultant in clinical psy- 
chology to the Veterans Administration. Df. 
Zucker was formerly a staff member of William 
Alanson White Low Cost Psychoanalytic Clinic, 
and acting chief psychologist of the Community 
Hospital, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, New York. 
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Dynamics in Research 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WE tide of this article is inten- looked. And of course in fiction the ex- 

tionally brief. The discussion re- — pert always finds them and solves the 
examines a very old problem under case, Solutions are not so simple in the 
three commonplace headings. These realities of educational situations, but 
are first, What is research? or perhaps the method of going back over the 
better, What is the meaning of research data may be a fruitful one. Conse- 
toeducators? Second, Whatarethedy- quently, I examined statements, docu- 
namics in educational research? Third, ments, studies on the meaning and 
How can research be conducted so as — nature of research covering all defined 
to have more dynamic and less static types in most of the major disciplines 
effects? Or more personally, How can Or cultural areas, The important clue 
we as educators make research more was the great area of common ground 
dynamic? These aspects will now be as to what research really is. The au- 


considered in the order stated. thors of these documents agree that re- 
search is a diligent and systematic in- 
I quiry or investigation into any subject 


When the author of detective stories in order to discover new facts or prin- 
finds that all of the available leads are ciples. Synonyms for research are in- 
dead ends, he usually resorts to a very igation and inquiry, which are used 
common method of finding new and in the above assertion. 
better ones. He has his expert go over This statement defines research as a 
all of the available evidence, searching process and as an end. The process isa 
for clues in the form of meanings and thoroughgoing, ful search to 
relationships which have been over- find the underlying meanings or rela- 
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tionships within the scope of the sub- 
ject or problem or topic of inquiry. 
And the end in view, according to this 
statement, is to find some new facts or 
principles or meanings or relationships, 
or what researchers frequently group 
under the heading of truths. But this 
research or inquiry must be undertaken 
by someone. So the definition implies 
an individual or a group with a need 
to inquire into the problem or topic, 
since a topic obviously does not study 
itself. And it implies that there must 
be some relationship between the end 
achieved and the need to make the in- 
quiry, or that the individual satis- 
factorily consummates the drive or 
relieves the psychological imbalance 
which caused him to begin, to extend, 
and to organize that particular group 
of behaviors. Research then becomes 
the systematic, thoughtful, deliberative 
process by which people creatively 
study their needs in order to resolve 
their need-tension on the higher level 
of psychological fulfillment rather than 
on the lower level of physiological 
satisfaction. They do not have to dis- 
cover any unusual or fixed or universal 
truths unknown to the culture. Neither 
must they think of results as centered 
in acquiring objective knowledge of 
any kind in any area. Rather, each is 
struggling to develop a more adequate 
self capable of dealing more realistically 
with all aspects of the environment in 
all situations which he faces. And he 
achieves this by learning how to use a 
dynamic process of inquiry which gives 
him freedom to extend, refine, and en- 
rich his meanings through creative re- 
construction of his own psychological 
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field. This concept of research is as old 
as culture itself. It has always been and 
still is inherent in all creative effort ap- 
plied to all aspects of living or to life as 
a total ongoing, organized whole. 
Over a period of time curious things 
began to happen. Some people were 
not interested in resolving their needs 
with other people in group process sit- 
uations. They wanted to resolve them 
apart from the group, since their needs 
were highly specialized. They could 
obtain need-fulfillment only by discov- 
ering facts or truths new to the culture 
but with only limited value to present 
individual or group living of many 
people. So their kind of research be- 
came known as pure or abstract or 
fundamental research. Other people 
had needs which could better be satis- 
fied through a group process in which 
they created new facts, principles, and 
relationships which were immediately 
usable by a larger number of people 
as data to help them resolve their needs 
in living more effectively. So this kind 
of research became known as practical 
or applied or action research. And this 
sharp differentiation appeared in spite 
of the fact that the basic underlying 
concept of research was the same. 
Along with this distinction in the use 
or value of the end product there also 
appeared a differentiation in the proc- 
ess. Those who worked toward pure or 
fundamental research were concerned 
with more or less fixed, exact, unchang- 
ing truths as end products. So they es- 
tablished in the process special tech- 
niques designed to achieve such results. 
"These came to be known as expert 
mental techniques and the whole proc- 
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ess was called experimentation. Every 

of it was externally controlled, 
technically refined, and highly organ- 
ized into a ritualistic procedure with 
equated groups, experimental factors, 
statistical analysis of data, and the like. 
With definite end points and highly 
differentiated techniques there devel- 
oped the belief that research was a 
highly specialized activity which could 
be engaged in by only a few people, 
who had had long technical prepara- 
tion for such service. Thus there de- 


. veloped a group known as researchers, 


whose profession was to find the fixed, 
pure, universal truth in any field of 
knowledge by their refined techniques 
and hand it out to other persons to use 
or not as they saw fit. This accounts 
for the many specialized researchers 
and pure research studies in both psy- 
chology and education. 

"The other group was committed to 
variable end products more or less rela- 
tive to the situation out of which they 
were originally developed. And so it 
outlined a group process designed to 
achieve such variable relationships. 
This may be described briefly as (1) 


finding and recognizing a group need, 


(2) exploring it to locate its range and 
focus, (3) planning how to study it, 
(4) collecting, organizing, analyzing, 
and interpreting the data, and (5) ap- 
plying the results in a great variety of 
particular situations. Furthermore this 
group argued that every person was a 
researcher, since he was constantly try- 
ing to reconstruct creatively his own 
living. And every teacher was a re- 
Search worker, since he was constantly 
trying to work more effectively on his 


needs or problems in teaching. And the 
function of the supervisor or other ` 
central office persons was to help the 
teacher deal with his problems more 
effectively or teach him a process by 
which he could better resolve his teach- 
ing needs. Since there were few people 
in the schools who knew the group 
process well enough to work with 
teachers in this capacity, a new person 
called a curriculum consultant was 
brought in to organize and direct such 
new activities. This was the basis of all 
of the curriculum programs in the early 
twenties, such as those in the Los An- 
geles secondary schools (with Franklin 
Bobbitt as consultant), in Stephen's 
College (with W. W. Charters as con- 
sultant), in Denver elementary and sec- 
ondary schools (with the writer as 
consultant), and in the elementary and 
secondary schools of Houston (with 
Herbert Bruner as consultant). And 
many were the heated discussions in 
those early days between the advocates 
of the individualistic or pure research 
and those of the group or practical re- 
search, or in more modern terms, the 
fundamental and action research. Each 
believed in his position and'defended it 
strenuously in accordance with the us- 
ual academic tradition. Yet professional 
status always went with the pure re- 
search as being better organized, more 
scholarly, and more likely to arrive at 
exact and universal truths, even if they 
were relatively valueless to large num- 
bers of people. 

Yet in spite of these sharp differences 
in the end product and process of re- 
search, the concept was not changed. 
An individual or a group was trying to 
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satisfy its needs better by some form of 
creative inquiry. What was done with 
the results should not lead one to over- 
look the fact that the common basis 
was the process of such inquiry. In 
other words, research has always been 
concerned with such dynamic human 
concepts as need, purpose, inquiry, 
conflict, anxiety, threat to the self, sat- 
isfaction, fulfillment, and interpersonal 
relations. But these same concepts have 
always been basic to qualitative learn- 
ing and living. In most cultures they 
operated only within the upper classes 
who enjoyed such living. In a democ- 
racy they are fundamental to the learn- 
ing and living of everyone. And thus 
the dynamic group concept of cooper- 
ative research must be the qualitative 
learning process operating throughout 
our schools. 


II 


The basic characteristics of practical 
or action research have changed little 
during the past quarter of a century. 
The major difference is that the work 
begun by individual consultants em- 
ployed at the expense of the respective 
school systems has become consultant 
Service furnished free or paid for 
mainly by large foundations or insti- 
tutions. This means more publications 
than could be afforded by individual 
communities, a wider reading public, 
and the authority which always accom- 


panies the pronouncements of an insti-- 


tution. Some of the characteristics of 
such research will be presented below. 

I. It operates almost exclusively 
within the needs of adult educators. 
"Teachers work on their group needs. 
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Supervisors or principals work Sepa- 
rately on their group problems. Some- 
times group needs are studied by 
teachers, supervisors, and principals to- 
gether, but this is the exception rather 
than the rule, for many status and per- 
sonality factors have prevented them 
from learning to work comfortably to- 
gether. The arguments for having 
teachers work on their own needs 
rather than on those of the adminis- 
trators are: (4) the learning situation 
is better because the teachers have 
more interest, purpose, drive; (b) the , 
human relations are on a higher level as- 
they examine common problems to- 
gether; (c) they arrive at better solu- 
tions than each person could by consid- 
ering the problem alone; and (4) 
everyone is more disposed to put the 
solutions into practice, since he has had 
a share in formulating them. Thus there 
is a wider application or action, which 
makes the research more practical. 
And the more teachers there are in- 
volved in the research leading to the 
action, the greater will be the applica- 
tion of results. 

2. The creative need-action process . 
is rarely understood by teachers as à 
research or as a fundamental learning 
process. The usual result is that teach- 
ers learn a new truth or subject matter 
which they promptly organize into 
resource units or activities to teach the 
pupils. And this is true whether the 
teachers are concerned about a straight 
Subject problem or about some broader 
need, such as how to change the atti- 
tudes of children. One of the most dis- 
appointing results of the summer work- 
shops of the Eight-Year Study of the 
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Progressive Education Association in 
the early thirties was that the teachers 


. who attended them to work on their 


needs went home with the new subject 


- matter which gave them need satisfac- 


tion to teach to the children the follow- 
ing year. They had acquired the need- 
action process only as a means to the 
end of better learning conditions for 
themselves, but not as a general process 
of learning to be used with pupils in 
the schools. 

3. Teachers study about children to 
resolve their own needs, but they do 


- not learn how to work with children 


on the children's needs. Children are 
involved to a large extent in many of 
the important professional needs of 
teachers, so they must be considered in 
any adequate investigation. The usual 
methods are to study about children 
from the thousands of pages written 
about them annually in such fields as 
child development, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, psychotherapy, or in more 
prosaic books on how to teach various 
subjects such as reading, arithmetic, or 
social studies. They may even study 
about individual children in their own 
classrooms, using the latest techniques 
of examining behavior. And the teach- 
ers may obtain a need fulfillment for 
themselves while affecting little the 
basic learning conditions in their re- 
spective classrooms. 

E After many years of such prac- 
tical or action research, the fact re- 
mains that most teachers who have en- 
gaged in it do not yet feel comfortable 
enougb with the need process to be 
willing to use it in their classroom 
practices with children. They like the 
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approach for themselves in studying 
their own problems, but unconscious 
emotional debris stymies their attempts 
to use it with children. Sometimes 
teachers use the process very well with 
children but do not recognize the 
process as such and consequently have 
difficulty in describing it to others. The 
writer well remembers the difficulties 
he encountered as research director in 
Lincoln School of Teachers College in 
attempting to center attention on the 
cooperative group process used so ef- 
fectively by many teachers with their 
pupils. And greater still was staff re- 
sistance to making the development of 
such process the continuity in various 
publications of the school rather than 
the subject matters of the experience 
units in which pupils and teachers were 
engaged. And yet much information 
has accumulated in the past quarter of 
a century on how to work with chil- 
dren on their group needs even though 
it has not been accepted or practiced 
widely in the schools. 

The major defects of such practical 
or action research in the past still exist. 
The control of research is outside of 
the learning situations in which the 
child is engaged, whereas it should be 
within them. The end product of the 
need-process inquiry is still more valu- 
able than the process to those adults 
who engage in it, even though greater 
spread value lies in the process than in 
the specific solutions. The learning sit- 
uations of children are being studied 
by teachers alone through some single 
variable, such as how to improve the 
quality of reading or how to change 
the values of children or to what ex- 
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tent to allow children to make their 
own decisions on minor matters when 
this has little or no effect in helping 
children recognize and meet ade- 
quately the total situations which they 
face. There is still the basic assumption 
that anyone learns how to manage the 
dynamics of his total need-situation 
through a study of the individual iso- 
lated parts, whereas actually one learns 
to manage dynamic situations by 
managing them in their operational 
relationships, refining parts wherever 
necessary under integrative wholeness. 
In other words, the individual learns 
dynamic management through dy- 
namic management. And since the 
teachers, supervisors, or superintend- 
ents study their needs apart from the 
dynamic situations of origin, they 
never really learn how to deal intelli- 
gently with a dynamic process. Conse- 
quently they do not feel secure in 
teaching such process to others, espe- 
cially to children. The result is talk 
about but very little action in improv- 
ing the learning experiences of chil- 
dren, which is where practical or action 
research really counts. All of these 
adult maneuvers are of little value to a 
child striving to resolve his own needs 
by a process of deliberative action. 
The difficulty with present practical 
or action research is that the approach 
to child learning is from the standpoint 
of the observer and not the behaver. 
The need situation of the child is 
viewed through the eyes (which means 
the experience) of the adult, who is on 
the outside trying to shape it his way. 
It is not viewed through the experience 
of the child, who is on the inside trying 


to achieve need fulfillment within the 
expanding structure of his own psy- 
chological field. In other words, adult 
educators are unwilling to allow the 
child to use in resolving his own needs 
the process of research as diligent and 
systematic inquiry or investigation in 
order to create new meanings and re- 
lationships which they expect and de- 
mand in dealing with their own needs. 
The result is one meaning of research 
for adults and a very different, if not 
entirely opposite one, for the child. 
The approach to research from the 
viewpoint of the behaver does not deny 
the value of the study of the conditions 
external to him in any: situation either 
by him or by anyone else. But when 
adults study such conditions they 
should not overlook the fact that the 
main external conditions for creative 
learning or research by the child can 
be grouped under three main head- 
ings. (1) The external conditions must 
be modifiable, so that the child is free 
to create new and meaningful relation- 
ships within his own experiences. (2) 
The external persons must help him 
learn the process of deliberative action 
by helping him use it in the fulfillment 
of his own needs. (3) The external 
persons must help him develop a more 
adequate self, capable of dealing real- 
istically with all aspects of his psy- 
chological environment as be sees 
them. This defines external conditions 
in terms of their effect in developing 


adequacy of the internal self of each ; 


child. And until adults can function 
to help him achieve such a result, à 
mature concept of research will always 
be infantile in action. 
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To have dynamics, research must 
operate through the dynamics of be- 
havior from the standpoint of the 
behaver. To discuss these dynamics 
adequately would take many books. 
But a few of them will be pointed out 
as they relate to the concept of re- 
search developed earlier in this article. 
The dynamics of behavior or learning 
from the standpoint of the behaver or 
learner are as follows. 

He must have a need which produces 
a drive for new experience adequate to 
need fulfillment. All behavior is an at- 
tempt to satisfy need. There is no such 
thing as needless behavior. But need 
implies a conscious, deliberative, pur- 
poseful experience as contrasted with 
the impulsive, purposive, emotional 
learning which accompanies a subcon- 
scious drive. New meanings and 
relationships can be developed by 
Subsconscious striving as well as by 
conscious insight. Since research is 
Systematic inquiry and investigation, 
the need which prompts it must be 
clear enough at the outset to warrant 
the inquiry and yet broad enough to 
permit refinement and focus as the 
study proceeds. 

The behaver in any need situation is 
trying to deal with all of the interacting 
aspects in such a way as to enrich his 
integrative wholeness or to be able to 
operate on higher maturity levels. He 
does not want to slip into the neurotic 
paradox in which his behavior denies 
him the very purpose he is struggling 
to achieve. He wants both a self-per- 
petuating and a self-integrating action, 


not one that is self-perpetuating but 
self-defeating. 

The behaver is also struggling to cre- 
ate new meanings within his own psy- 
chological field, These are insightful 
relationships which develop as he ex- 
tends and refines his experiences in 
relation to his need. And the meanings 
of one person must be introduced into 
the field of another so that the latter 
can use them creatively or remake them 
to suit his field and need. They are raw 
data which he creatively assimilates. 

The learner is developing a more 
nearly adequate process of interper- 
sonal relations. Need situations begin 
and end with people. The quality of 
the relations among the people in- 
volved frequently is the dominant 
factor in determining the quality of the 
need-action process. Every individual 
is trying to understand the behavior of 
every other. And each is trying to im- 
prove his own. Differences may arise 
as to what is desirable quality in such 
relationships, but that does not deny 
the purpose of each to make his better. 

Each behaver is extending and en- 
riching the area of his psychological 
field. This is an expanding, differ- 
entiating, and integrating unity. The 
relationship among the three aspects of 
the process is so well balanced that em- 
phasis upon one to the neglect of the 
others will disorganize the growing 


- self. This means that the movement for 


extending. and enriching the experi- 
ences must be controlled by the be- 
haver, not by an outside observer. For 
only the individual in the need experi- 
ence can feel and understand the effects 


upon himself. 
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The behaver is trying to understand 
the process of need-fulfillment both in 
development and in retrospect. He 
wants to see the relationship among 
all of the aspects of managing an ex- 
perience so as to achieve desirable 
action. For he wants to do better in the 
next need experience. In other words, 
he is eager to learn how to meet his 
needs through creative investigation 
and inquiry even though he never 
heard of the word research. 

Finaly, each behaver is building 
himself through every experience. 
"There is no neutral experience. Fach 
helps to make the self more adequate 
or inadequate. And the directional 
movement can be observed only when 
the environment is such that the real 
self will direct the behavior and not 
some pseudo or protective self. Thus 
a one-to-one correspondence between 
the quality or adequacy of self and the 
observed behavior can rarely be found 
under external control of the learning 
situation. It can be discovered only in 
an internal need-management situation 
where there is a high quality of inter- 
personal interaction. Since this seldom 
exists, the researcher rarely knows how 
adequate the subjects are in reorganiz- 
ing the logic of their experiences 
through reality as they see it. To dis- 
cover this is the purpose of the behaver. 
To help him do it should be the real 
purpose of the researcher. 

To carry out this concept of re- 
search as deliberative need-action or as 
qualitative learning for everyone, the 
whole outlook of the schools must be 
changed. For they now operate on the 


theory of research as controlled ex- 
ternally by the researcher with the 
children as manipulated experimental 
subjects. Educators must accept re- 
search as a cooperative group enterprise 
directed by the group internally toward 
the development of more adequate in- 
dividual selves. And it is the responsi- 
bility of the teacher and other adults to 
help the children move in that direc- 
tion. To do this each school must: 
(1) develop its program around the 
need-experience-action situations of 
the children in their respective groups; 
(2) help the children learn, accept, 
and use the cooperative interactive pro- 
cess in the development of such needs; 
(3) allow each individual freedom to 
self-select his own learnings out of 
each need experience; (4) help the 
group as a group and each individ- 
ual in it evaluate the bases for the selec- 
tion of his learnings within his own 
psychological field in order to improve 
his organizational meanings and values; 
(5) maintain an environment which is 
free from threats to the self through 
any internal or external causes; (6) 
help each individual understand the 
kind of self he is developing—its di- 
rection of movement, its organizational 
patterns, the scope and depth of its 
fluid zone, the quality of its interper- 
sonal relations, and the adequacy of its 
actions in meeting the novel aspects of 
new need-experiences. When this i5 
done action research will contain the 
dynamics it now lacks and each learner 
will be well on his way to using the 
creative need-research process as his 
direction of learning throughout life. 
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DUCATORS are displaying growing 
interest in community coopera- 
tion in curriculum planning. So far, 
~ however, there is considerable confu- 
sion regarding the most effective way 
‘to achieve this cooperation. It may 
be appropriate, therefore, to review 
some of the assumptions and goals in 
this area and to define some points on 
which efforts for community cooper- 
ation might be focused. 


INSTITUTIONALIZING 
EDUCATION 


In the first settlements in this coun- 
try, education was largely a home and 
community affair. Boys and girls 
learned what they lived. Social ar- 
rangements were sufficiently simple 
and sufficiently uniform from place 
to place that the individual, simply by 
living, could learn most of what he 
needed to know to live adequately in 
terms of the knowledge of that day. 
In the course of daily experience he 
would learn about producing, secur- 
ing, and preparing food, making 
clothing, and the occupations of the 
community. The home and commu- 
nity educated him. 

Very early, however, special schools 
were established to give instruction in 
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certain skills Reading schools, music 
schools, writing and drawing schools 
were established. 

With the growth in the complexity 
of life and with the increase in 
knowledge, specialization came about. 
As a result, many aspects of life es- 
caped the individual and did not be- 
come a part of his daily living. As the 
processing of food was taken out of 
the home and handled in a near-by 
mill, bakery, canning factory, pick- 
ling plant, or packing plant, and as 
new foods came into his diet from 
faraway lands, the individual lost con- 
tact with the sequence by which his 
food was produced and processed. As 
the building of the home progressed 
from cutting trees and building a log 
cabin, or cutting sod and piling it for 
walls, to a process of cutting and 
milling lumber in Washington, manu- 
facturing plumbing fixtures in Wis- 
consin, making cement in Puerto 
Rico, and calling in a host of workers 
to construct the building, the child 
again lost contact with much of the 
process As the number of different 

es of workers increased from the 
head of the household, who fended 
for his family, to a few dozen special- 
ized individuals in the community and 
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later to more than 25,000 different 
kinds of workers, children and youth 
lost contact with the process by which 
men make a living. Thus, in some re- 
spects the home and the community 
lost their power to educate because 
they became specialized and provided 
limited opportunity, or because they 
became too complex to permit learn- 
ing through everday observation and 
acquaintance. 

More and more responsibility was 
placed upon schools, At first, their 
program was almost entirely one of 
developing various skills. The ex- 
panded education which did develop 
early in the history of our nation was 
an education for the few who were 
going on to college, or for the few 
who could look forward to extended 
leisure. 


OVERLOOKING EDUCATIONAL 
ROLE OF COMMUNITY 


Change and modification of the 
school program have been difficult to 
achieve. The meaning and signifi- 
cance of the new responsibilities 
placed upon schools because the com- 
munity ceased to educate automati- 
cally have been recognized very 
slowly. Careful attention to both the 
“what” and the “how” of education 
is leading to gradual changes in edu- 
cational programs, 

For forty years studies have made 
educators increasingly aware of the 
type of education needed if effective 
living is to be attained. Much of the 
useless arithmetic has been dropped. 
Teachers no longer drill on words 
just because they are difficult, they 


work on those most likely to be used, 
However, educators are only gradu- 
ally coming to see the significance and 
necessity of focusing attention on the 
community and of using it in the edu- 
cational program. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that developing the 
kind of citizen the school seeks to 
produce will necessitate the provision 
of opportunities for living and work- 
ing in the community under guidance. 
Major shortages and deficiencies in 
areas such as healthful living and inter- 
group relations can be corrected only 
as educational programs deal directly 
with these problems. 


THE COMMUNITY NO LONGER 
EDUCATES AUTOMATICALLY 


Educators are gradually coming to 
see that although the community has 
not lost its power to educate, it has 
lost much of its power to educate au- 
tomatically. The opportunities for 
education are still inherent in the 
community situation. The processes, 
institutions, people, products are 
available to be used for educational 
ends, but the community situations 
are so complex and the resources are 
so abundant that any individual, espe- 
cially a child, is easily overwhelmed. 
Trained adult leadership in the person 
of a teacher is needed if the commu- 
nity is to have maximum educational 
effect. The community cannot be 
reproduced in the school; the only 
possibility is for the school to use the 
community. Thus, the complexity 
and specialization of the modern com- 
munity which have robbed it of much 
of its power to educate automatically 
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create the need for a school which 
will guide children and youth in learn- 
ing from the community. 


THE COMMUNITY AS POTENT 
EDUCATOR 


There is another side to this pic- 
ture, however. Communities have be- 
come specialized and diffuse. Boys 
and girls cannot easily observe the 
processes by which they are provided 
with food, clothing, shelter, commu- 
nication and transportation. Thus, in 
certain areas the community has 
ceased to educate automatically, but 
we err if we assume that the commu- 
nity is no longer a powerful educa- 
tional force. In matters of character, 
language, human relations, apprecia- 
tions, and recreation it is a powerful 
educational factor. A simple example 
or two will illustrate the point. Most 
educators are aware of the losing bat- 
tle which schools often wage in an 
effort to replace playground or com- 
munity English with schoolroom 
English. Teachers often struggle al- 
Most in vain to replace community 
appreciations in art, music, and liter- 
ature with school appreciations in the 
same areas. There is probably no hap- 
pier individual than the music teacher 
who has worked in a community 
where there has been widespread 
adult interest in music. 

Any observer of modern life is 


‘aware of the relation between delin- 


quency and community conditions. 
Time and again studies have shown 
that the incidence of various offenses 
against society is highest in those sec- 
tions of the community where the 


standard of living is low. In fact, there 
are many serious proposals to the ef- 
fect that most of our delinquency and 
crime could be eliminated by suitable 
economic and social conditions. Thus, 
it would appear that the community 
does educate automatically in many 
respects. 


ROLE OF SCHOOL IN 
COMMUNITY 


What, then, is the school’s role? 
Does it help out in those areas where 
the community does not educate auto- 
matically, and leave to the community 
those areas where it does educate auto- 
matically? The answer is probably 
yes and no. The school would do well 
to leave to the community those as- 
pects of education which the latter 
performs well and should assist in 
those areas where the community 
either does not educate automatically 
or where it tends to miseducate auto- 
matically. The task of relating school 
and community is not a simple one 
and educators often find their task 
difficult because they fail to use the 
resources of the community, or be- 
cause they clash directly with potent 
community forces. 

Practically all modern educators say 
they are concerned with the educa- 
tion of the whole child. Of course 
they mean different things in their use 
of the word “concern.” Some mean 
they wish to be aware of the learner’s 
emotional, social, physical, and mental 
development. Others wish to contrib- 
ute to all aspects of his development. 
If educators are to be sincerely con- 
cerned about the education of the 


me 
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whole child, it would seem that they 
must also be concerned with the edu- 
cational influences which the com- 
munity provides. They must not only 
look to the provision of a good pro- 
gram within the school or to the use 
of community resources; they must 
contribute to the community in such 
a way that an environment will be 
developed in which children cannot 
help growing up to be democratic, 
creative, inventive, and eager to con- 
tribute to the common welfare. If edu- 
cators want these things for children 
and youth, it appears imperative that 
they work with the community. No 
school alone can produce the results 
which modern education seeks. Only 
when schools and communities work 
together can the effective democratic 
citizen be produced. 


LEVELS OF SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


As the role of the school in the 
community is examined and the pos- 
sible areas for cooperation are ex- 
plored, there appear to be several 
levels of cooperation in planning. In 
the statement which follows these are 
identified and arranged in order from 
the least adequate to the most com- 
plete. They are not separate and dis- 
tinct, however, and any good school 
will probably be working at all levels. 
No school which is only part of the 
way up the scale has an adequate pro- 
gram. i 

Public Information. Some educa- 
tors expect a community to cooperate 
with the schools if the superintendent’s 
office supplies information about the 
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educational program. Newspaper re- 
leases, annual reports, and radio pro- 
grams evoke some response, but sup- 
porting the school through voting in 
school elections and on bond issues 
can hardly be regarded as a high level 
of cooperation. 

Willing Collaboration. Some edu- 
cators have developed elaborate pro- 
grams of trips and excursions into the 
community. Businesses and industries 
grant permission for children to come 
and see them in operation. The car- 
penter is not slowed up particularly 
by a first grade watching him lay floor- 
ing; the dairy manager is amenable to 
the idea of admitting a certain number 
of visitors to watch milk being bot- 
tled, but this still is hardly coopera- 
tion in curriculum planning. 

Selected Contributors. Some edu- 
cators have stimulated selected lay- 
men to contribute to the school pro- 
gram in various ways. A first-grade 
group may invite the policeman from 
the near-by park to tell the group 
about his duties. The high school 
social studies class may invite the 
father of one of the boys who has just 
returned from a trip to a foreign coun- 
try to tell the class of conditions there. 
This type of contribution from the 
community can be exceedingly 1m- 
portant, but it is primarily a matter of 
“selected contributors,” rather than 
cooperation in curriculum planning. 

General Lay Participation. In 
some schools laymen have been im 
volved in a variety of ways in defin- 
ing goals for the educational program 
By means of questionnaires or partic" — 
pation in discussion and study groups ' 
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they have shared in setting goals on a 
city-wide or even a state-wide basis. 
Guides for group study and planning 
have sometimes been issued by the 
school personnel. In some communi- 
ties a wide variety of curriculum prob- 
lems has been considered. Some lay 
groups have been limited to the ap- 
praisal of proposals made by educa- 


tors, while others have formulated 


proposals and recommendations rel- 
ative to the educational program. 
More direct participation has often 
come through selected lay groups 
which have participated in some one 
area in which they might have partic- 
ular competence. For example, labor 
and management groups have often 
advised on the formulation of plans 
for vocational education or work ex- 
perience programs. Selected parents 
and representatives of family welfare 
agencies have assisted in the formula- 


tion of programs in the area of family 


living. Representatives from various 
voluntary organizations and govern- 
mental recreation commissions have 
participated in planning a school’s 
recreation. program. 

Cooperation for Children and 
Youth. In a number of communities, 
schools have either initiated or actively 
cooperated with various agencies in 
the development and execution of an 
over-all community-wide program for 
Children and youth. Educators have 
initiated or participated in youth coun- 
cils. They have helped to establish 
youth canteens or recreation centers. 
Often this type of cooperation of 
school with community has been in 
the interest of programs which are 


not primarily within the school. Thus 
there has been no cooperation in cur- 
riculum. planning, as we commonly 
think of it, but cooperation in the 
development of an over-all commu- 
nity-wide program for the education 
and welfare of boys and girls. 

The Community School. In a 
number of communities throughout 
the country, a program of education 
has emerged which is a direct out- 
growth of the more specific needs of 
the community. Through cooperation 
of agency representatives, parent par- 
ticipation, and community studies 
made by students in the schools, in- 
formation has been gathered to identify 
community problems and needs. These 
might center in soil improvement, the 
development of recreational facilities, 
the organization of a cooperative store 
or canning plant, or a host of other 
projects calculated to improve the 
quality of living in the particular com- 
munity. This type of development is 
probably best exemplified in certain 
less favored communities. It represents 
genuine cooperation on the part of lay 
Citizens and educators in the determi- 
nation of needs, the development of an 
educational program through the 
school which will contribute to meet- 
ing those needs, and the evaluation of 
achievements. Probably community 
schools of this type represent our best 
examples of community cooperation 
in curriculum planning. 

Community Cooperation in Problem 
Solving. There are probably few 
communities in the country operating 
on this level, but if the quality of liv- 
ing is to be markedly improved, full- 
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scale community effort will be needed. 
Until we have communities analyzing 
their problems and actively seeking 


solutions, it is not likely that the goals . 


of education as we commonly state 
them will be realized with any great 
degree of satisfaction. Educators might 
well turn attention, therefore, to ini- 
tiating programs and cooperating with 
lay citizens in the development of an 
over-all community orientation to- 
ward the achievement of the goals of 
education for everyone in the com- 
munity. When a community starts to 
work in this direction and the place of 
education in such a community pro- 
gram is recognized, the potential con- 
tribution of the schools will be more 
clearly seen and more fully utilized. 
The school then comes to be regarded 
as a place for the reexamination of 
goals, a center for planning, and an 
agency for reinforcing the over-all 
community program for better living, 
and a situation is created which will 
permit full-scale community coopera- 
tion in curriculum planning. 


The above discussion has attempted 
a very cursory examination of some 
of the areas in which the community 
educates automatically and others in 
which it can educate effectively only 
with help and interpretation from the 
school or some other agency. It has 
endeavored to point out the nature 
of the interdependence of school and 
the community and the need for 
genuine cooperation if the aims of 
education are to be attained. The prob- 
lem of community cooperation in cur- 
riculum planning has numerous facets 
and deserves careful and continuous 
study by educators. Seven levels of 
cooperation have been suggested, all 
of which are important. There is dan- 
ger that educators will assume that 
their task is completed if they are 
working at one or more of the levels 
suggested, but it is doubtful that we can 
have really sound and effective edu- 
cation until schools are operating with 
some measure of success on each of 
the levels identified. 
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I the face of widespread concern 
over what the curriculum should be, 
educators are aware of two general al- 
ternatives. First, the curriculum can 
continue to be changed according to 
an empirically designed plan. This is 
what is usually done, and it has proved 
faltering and rather ineffective. Second, 
the curriculum can be improved 
through conscious experimentation. No 
panaceas are offered by curriculum ex- 
perimentation, nor is experimentation 
itself a panacea. The experimental at- 
titude itself, however, seems as promis- 
ing as ever; what is needed now is a re- 
assessment of the assumptions necessary 
for curriculum experimentation. 

For a long time, the research pattern 
used in education has been based on 


* The present article is a summary of a dis- 
cussion by the group on experimentation during 
the Teachers College Curriculum Conference of 
November, 1949. The summary is not offered as 
a complete statement of the rationale of cur- 
Ticulum experimentation; the generalizations 
Mentioned are those which seemed of greatest 
Importance to the discussants. The group was 
Tepresentative of all types of educational activ- 
ity and included individuals from widely sepa- 
Tated sections of the United States. James A. 

fall was chairman, A. Wellesley Foshay was 
Tecorder, 
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methods developed in the physical sci- 
ences. It has become clear that substan- 
tial modification is needed, especially 
in the degree of control desirable in 
experimental social situations, Con- 
trolled conditions are frequently not 
feasible for experimentation in the so- 
cial sciences, and especially in the cur- 
riculum. To reason in the classic 
pattern involves impossible assumptions 
—that people can remain static in es- 
sential ways, and that all the important 
factors can be ascertained. 

An appropriate and helpful pattern 
for curriculum research is the one 
usually associated with problem solv- 
ing. The pattern is likely to take the 
following form. 

Dissatisfaction of some kind with 
the present action situation, based 
eventually upon an adequate factual 
description. 

A hunch: a hypothesis, or a predic- 
tion, that if a certain thing is done the 
situation will be improved in a certain 
way. 

A tryout: the hunch is put into prac- 
tice and the results are observed. Data 
are gathered. 
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A judgment: the results are judged 
according to the criteria suggested by 
the source of the original dissatisfac- 
tion; the consequences of the experi- 
mental action, or actions, are evaluated 
in relation to larger purposes. 

One further distinction between re- 
search in the social sciences and re- 
search in the physical sciences seems 
important. In the social sciences the 
data collected and the situation in 
which they are collected are influenced 
by the statement of the hypothesis to 
be tested. A hypothesis concerning the 
composition of a star in the heavens 
has no effect on the star. But a stated 
hypothesis by a social scientist con- 
cerning a social situation is likely to 
influence the situation itself. This is 
especially true if he is to function in 
the situation. 


Experimentation is basically a simple, 
grass-roots affair, characteristic of ordi- 
nary living. Much of it is informal. 


Such terms as “hypothesis” and “sit- 
uation” account in part for the rather 
formidable reputation research some- 
times has. Is experimentation really a dif- 
ficult, highly systematic affair? Rather, 
is it not characteristic of ordinary liv- 
ing and ordinary school situations? 

Suppose that a supervisor is dissatis- 
fied with the relative lack of self-re- 
liance shown by a group of teachers. 
She might decide that she herself could 
provoke the teachers into greater self- 
reliance by consistently refusing to as- 
sume direction of the group’s thinking 
at the beginning of meetings, for at least 
ten minutes. She might try this a few 
times. One supervisor said that under 
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these circumstances the group actually 
did more frequently take over its own 
direction. Her hunch appeared to be 
supported by what happened. 

The purpose of such a relatively 
commonplace bit of social experimenta- 
tion is primarily to put the experi- 
menter in a better position for intelli- 
gent action in future group situations. 
This purpose is different from what it 
would be if the supervisor had sought 
to achieve a broadly applicable gener- 
alization. The next time she tried the 
device the result might be different, 
though this seems unlikely. Such activ- 
ity typifies two important character- 
istics of the informal, “grass-roots” 
experimentation appropriate to much 
educational activity: the avoidance of 
snap judgments, and the emphasis on 
observation of the consequences of 
social behavior. 


Experimentation reflects a way of 
thinking—the philosophy of exper- 
mentalism. It involves a forward-look- 
ing, probing point of view; a school 
takes a risk willingly when it expert- 
ments. 


Experimentation demands that the 
experimenter be willing to put him- 
self at the mercy of his evidence. When 
school experimentation is undertaken 
solely to “prove” something already 


‘believed to be true, the experiment may 


appear to have failed if the evidence 
collected allows no such proof. Ac 
tually, of course, the hypothesis may 
have been rejected—something may 
have proved mot to be true. The expert 
menter must be willing to accept SUC 
a finding; experimentation involves risk. 
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But the willingness to take such a 
tisk stems from a philosophic point of 
view that allows for experimentation in 
social matters. Experimentation under- 
taken solely to prove a belief true can 
only involve a backward-looking habit 
in the experimenter. He does not un- 
dertake the activity to learn something 
new, only to prove something old. Ex- 
perimentation involves a willingness 
to re-examine old ways of doing things. 


The degree to which experimentation 
flourishes indicates the mutual trust of 
the people involved. 


Since experimentation means taking 
a chance, human relations are a com- 
pellingly important factor. The will- 
ingness to act according to a hypothesis 
is both an index and a function of the 
human relationships in a situation. Peo- 
ple will experiment only in areas of liv- 
ing in which they feel emotionally se- 
cure—that is, free of threat. We might 
expect an able teacher of reading to ex- 
periment with reading and allied sub- 
ject matter if she felt emotionally se- 
cure in her total school situation. On 
the other hand, if her security depended 
(in her judgment) primarily on the 
way she taught reading, we might ex- 
pect her to raise "unreasonable" objec- 
tions to experimentation. An able ad- 
Ministrator might experiment with 
democratic administrative practices un- 
less, from his point of view, his security 
tested primarily on his personal reputa- 
tion for “getting things done.” 


Experimentation is a function of the 
Situation in which it takes place. The 
beliefs and perceptions of those in the 


situation determine the hypotheses 
formulated, the tests made, and the 
uses developed. 


The willingness of an individual to 
experiment depends largely on the way 
he thinks his personal security is sus- 
tained. It is, therefore, important that 
the determinative nature of the beliefs 
and perceptions of those in the situation 
be recognized. In schools, as elsewhere, 
the situation may be said to consist 
largely of the beliefs and perceptions 
of the people in it. If the school is con- 
sidered to be primarily devoted to pre- 
paring individuals for life, it is likely 
that hypotheses having to do with the 
success of the school as a preparatory 
institution will be formulated. If the 
school is conceived of as dealing largely 
with the present needs and interests of 
the students, it is likely that hypotheses 
having to do with present needs and 
interests will be formulated. If the 
school is thought of as devoted pri- 
marily to improving local conditions, 
let us say, an outside consultant's sug- 
gestions for formulating and testing 
hypotheses relative to a 3 R's curricu- 
lum are likely to breed impatience. If 
an experiment is designed by someone 
outside the situation, those in the situa- 
tion are likely to have little interest in 
it. This point was illustrated by a 
teacher who said that in the face of 
unanimous opposition bya school staff, 
the length of the high-school period 
was increased, "experimentally." Since 
the staff disagreed with the idea from 
the outset, it did not seem likely that 
the hypothesis that instruction would 
be more adequately integrated by this 
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extension would receive any test. In- 
stead, it seemed likely that the “experi- 
ment” would fail to indicate anything 
except that the staff was thoroughly out 
of sympathy with the proposal. 

In this connection, a further obser- 
vation concerning what constitutes fail- 
ure and what constitutes success in ex- 
perimentation is pertinent. An experi- 
ment succeeds when the hypothesis set 
up is actually tested; it fails when the 
hypothesis is not actually tested. The 
success or failure of an experiment, 
then, depends on the adequacy of its 
logical design; it depends on the skill 
with which the hypothesis is formu- 
lated; it depends, in the final analysis, 
on the testability of the hypothesis. In 
the "lengthened-period" illustration 
above, the hypothesis set up could not 
have been tested through the activity 
undertaken. 

Since the situation consists largely of 
the beliefs and perceptions of the peo- 
ple in it, and since these beliefs and 
perceptions determine the hypotheses 
set up and the tests made, it follows that 
the most effective educational research 
(effective in the sense that the experi- 
menter learns, or changes his own be- 
havior) is likely to be that undertaken 
cooperatively. Since experimentation in 
schools must rest on the conscious 
needs and interests of the people in- 
volved, these individuals would do well 
to participate cooperatively in every 
phase of the experiment from beginning 
to end. The establishment of such a co- 
Operative research enterprise, however, 
cannot be successful unless all those to 
be involved understand experimenta- 
tion as being essentially a simple affair; 


the trappings of jargon and technique 
must not be allowed to interfere with 
the individual’s understanding of the es- 
sential, logical simplicity of the enter- 
prise. Once more, then, it is important 
to assert that experimentation is char- 
acteristic of ordinary living. 


Experimentation is not complete until 
it is applied. 

Much research has taken the form of 
the administration of a predetermined 
plan of experimentation on passive 
subjects; the data are taken from the 
situation, analyzed, and reported to the 
profession in general. While the contri- 
butions such research has made must 
not be underestimated, nevertheless, 
relative to its bulk, little application of 
such research has been made in the 
classrooms toward which it is osten- 
sibly directed, 

The applicability of educational ex- 
perimentation is the crucial test of its 
worth. Unless the findings can be ap- 
plied to ordinary situations as they exist 
in schools the experimentation fails to 
achieve its social purpose. Provision for 
the application of findings must be- 
come part of the conception of experi- 
mentation itself. 


We need experimentation with the ap- 
plication of experimentation. The ap- 
plication of experimentation leads t0 
further experimentation. 


Bringing about the application of an 
experimentally verified finding is easter 
to talk about than to do. Relatively few 
illustrations of successful application 
are available. T'here are some examples 
however, of the difficulty of making 
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such applications. Frequently, the anal- 
ogy between the research situation and 
the classroom situation is too tenuous. 
Experimentation is needed here. 


Most experimentation moves one small 
step at a time, and patience is required 
of the experimenter. Testing of the big, 
sweeping hypothesis is rare. 


“Patience” is a weasel word—it 
means whatever the individual wants it 
to mean. But impatience with the tempo 
of a research enterprise, particularly in 
the case of cooperative research, is suf- 
ficiently frequent to require some at- 
tention. Most research moves a small 
step at a time. Impatience results from 
not accepting the limited scope of the 
individual steps. Like other advancing 
knowledge, education is an immense 
accumulation of experiences. The in- 
tegration of these must be made by in- 
dividuals through experimentation in 
active situations; it has not been made 
by the research itself. An experiment 
with the report-card system used in one 
class in one school is as truly a unify- 
ing experiment as was the Eight-Year 
Study. Because the application of re- 
search is a highly personal affair, it be- 
comes important to conduct such small 
personal research enterprises as that 
With the report-card. 


Conscious experimentation should be a 
part of every program of curriculum 
development; it is worth the consider- 
able expense likely to be involved. 


Curriculum development should be 
viewed as an experimental process. 
Whether or not another school system 
has already experimented with length- 


ening the high-school instructional pe- 
riod from forty-five minutes to sixty 
minutes and found that the longer pe- 
riod is better for its purposes, a proposal 
that it be lengthened in one’s own 
school must be approached experimen- 
tally. It is very difficult indeed to pre- 
dict that what has functioned well in 
one situation will function well in an- 
other. 

If a school system is to progress, its 
experimentation must be constant, and 
in the main stream of activity. This in- 
volves additional expense, perhaps for 
research consultants, for substitutes to 
release teachers for research, for addi- 
tional clerical help, for additional space, 
for books, and for equipment and sup- 
plies. In one large school system this 
expense appears in the budget under 
many headings, not to conceal the cost, 
but actually to provide for research at 
many points in the school system. The 
results of such activity can be seen in 
the classroom, in the higher morale of 
teachers, and in the local pride in the 
schools. They can be seen, also, in 
the searching questions the laymen ask 
of the schools—questions which the 
school people are in a good position to 
answer by involving local people in the 
ongoing research activities of the school 
system. 


Certain conditions facilitate experimen- 
tation. 

The conditions described below are 
best considered as emphases, not as dis- 
crete statements. 

A. A favorable public climate, in- 
cluding: (1) an informed public, (2) 
an involved public, (3) reciprocal 
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school-community relations on all 
levels, (4) an appropriate function for 
the board of education. 

The term “an involved public” is 
worth comment. There are many ex- 
amples of interested laymen being 
drawn into the discussion of school af- 
fairs, but few of laymen being drawn 
into the planning of an experimental 
program. Many experimental programs, 
however, stem from public dissatisfac- 
tion, constructively expressed. Appar- 
ently one good way to put public dis- 
satisfaction to constructive use is to 
channel it into an experimental pro- 
gram. 

It is obvious that the policy-making 
function of the board of education must 
in no sense be abandoned to some other 
group in the school or community. 
However, the practice of forming ad- 
visory groups to the board is growing. 

B. Favorable administrative pattern 
and personnel: (1) no reprisals for free 
criticism, (2) staff participation in ad- 
ministrative decisions. 

The threat of reprisal for free criti- 
cism is often subtle. The importance 
of making such criticism genuinely 
anonymous seems evident. One way of 
achieving this anonymity is to use rep- 
resentative committees to pool criti- 
cisms, so that the criticisms do not 
come from an individual. 

C. Provision for free exchange of 
experience: (1) direct attention to the 
problem of lateral and vertical commu- 
nication in the schools, (2) willingness 
to experiment with communication. 

The amount of discussion of the 
problem of communication exceeds 
suggestions for effective ways of solv- 
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ing it. When school staffs work inde- 
pendently, communication among them 
is both important and difficult—inter- 
ests, emphases, and even language differ 
from school to school. When they 
work independently, the central ad- 
ministration may be left uninformed, 
not because of any unwillingness to in- 
form and involve the central staff, but 
because the problem of communication 
is too unwieldy. Further experimenta- 
tion with this problem is needed. 

D. Adventuresome people: (1) re- 
cruitment and encouragement of teach- 
ers who have an experimental point of 
view, (2) involvement in specific ex- 
perimentation of as many as possible. 

The importance of the personal se- 
curity of those involved in experimen- 
tation has been mentioned above. New 
teachers face a situation demanding ex- 
perimentation, but many of them have 
not been given any training for dealing 
with the new situation on an experi- 
mental basis. 

The word “specific,” in (2) above, is 
important. Too much experimentation 
is thought of casually and not recog- 
nized as experimentation. Specific ex- 
perimental projects in schools facilitate 
further experimentation. 

E. Provision of adequate resources: 
(1) time, (2) leadership, (3) materials, 
(4) consultants, (5) clerical help, (9) 
funds. 

Provision of resources such as th 
is basic to an experimental program. 
Without such resources experimenta" 
tion is unlikely to move beyond the 
most superficial level. Provision of these 
resources is important evidence of ad- 
ministrative support, and as such con- 
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tributes to the security of the experi- 
menter. 

The next group of conditions, F 
through L, have to do with various as- 
pects of personal feeling and skill, 
which are discussed elsewhere in this 
report. The conditions are given here 
for added emphasis. 

F. Small groups for cooperative ex- 
perimentation. Small groups are neces- 
sary for constant real consensus as the 
work moves along. 

G. Confidence in the ability of peo- 
ple to work out their own problems (as 
contrasted with the feeling that un- 
trained experimenters must be told the 
answers). 

H. Provision of ways to broaden the 
experience of school personnel. Both 
professional and personal life experi- 
ence are important. Experimentation 
demands a broadening view of educa- 
tion. 

I, Willingness to begin with felt 
problems. Some problems are “low- 
level”; for example, gum chewing and 
tardiness. But experimentation must 
often begin with such problems if an 
experimental attitude is to be devel- 
oped. To do otherwise is to conduct 
experimentation in a vacuum. 

J. Provision of means for recogni- 
tion. Much experimentation merely 
stuffs someone’s files, and thus produces 


cynical experimenters. The best recog- 
nition lies in the use of the results of the 
experiments; use of the teachers as re- 
source persons in new experimental 
programs is an important kind of gen- 
uine recognition, 

K. Recognition of integrity of all— 
both those involved and those not in- 
volved in specific experiments. Those 
not involved in an experimental pro- 
gram often feel deprived of recogni- 
tion and prestige, Sometimes, therefore, 
they refuse to recognize the worth of 
the experiment. This is minimized when 
they have been involved in the prelimi- 
nary organization of the work and feel 
that it has been delegated to a group, 
but that it is still their work. 

L. Skill in formulating testable hy- 
potheses. One great pitfall in experi- 
mentation lies in making a “hypothesis” 
that cannot be tested. Practice leads to 
skill here, but leadership is essential. It 
is at this point that much in-service 
work needs to be done. 


What has been said above represents 
the present thinking of a number of 
people concerning the problems posed 
by curriculum experimentation at 
present. Several new emphases are 
apparent; it is likely that others will 
appear as further work is undertaken. 
on this complicated problem. 


Wanted: A Positive Program of 
Federal Aid to Education 


GORDON C. LEE 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, POMONA COLLEGE 


HE first session of the Eighty-first 

Congress adjourned without en- 
acting legislation providing federal aid 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Despite the most strenuous efforts 
on the part of the National Education 
Association and educational leaders 
generally—efforts which helped to pro- 
duce Senate passage of such legislation 
twice in two years—federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education has 
yet to be realized. Reports persist that 
"obstructionism" in the committee 
rooms of the House of Representatives 
was the primary cause of the failure of 
the bill in this as well as in the preced- 
ing session. For a measure of such far- 
reaching consequences—a measure 
whose essentiality has been defended at 
such great length by so many in high 
places—this seems at best a doubtful 
explanation of the situation. Others 
have maintained that this legislation has 
failed to be enacted largely because of 
disunity among educators as to the ad- 
visability of or the necessity for such 
federal assistance. While it is doubtless 
true that a substantial number of pro- 
fessional educators are, to say the least, 
uncertain of the wisdom of such a pro- 
gram, it seems unlikely that this group 
(a minority of indeterminate size) has 
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influence sufficient to block enactment. 
Press and editorial coverage of this mat- 
ter lead many to the conclusion that 
federal aid legislation has been defeated 
by the organized opposition of the 
Roman Catholic Church, an opposition 
not to the principle of federal assistance 
but to the absence in the proposed leg- 
islation of any mandate insuring the 
participation of denominational schools 
in the program. There can be no doubt 
that this campaign has been effective, 
and it would be naive to overlook its 
existence. 

It is, however, the contention of this 
writer, that the aforementioned factors 
were contributory to the non-enact- 
ment of federal aid legislation; that the 
basic reason for the failure of this legis- 
lation was that educators and legislators 
drafted and supported a federal aid to 
education program in which profes- 
sional soundness was sacrificed to po- 
litical expediency, thus alienating 4 
large number of those for whom the 
federal assistance principle is unassail- 
able. It is the purpose of this article to 
defend and illustrate this contention 
and to submit certain proposals for 
the consideration of persons interested 
in the welfare of American education. 

During the first session of the Eighty- 
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first Congress, two programs of federal 


assistance for elementary and second- 
ary education were most prominent. 
Foremost of these was the bill spon- 
sored by a number of senators of both 
parties—The Educational Finance Act 
of 1949—generally referred to as the 
Taft bill (S246). It was this program 
which was approved by the Senate of 
the Republican-controlled Eightieth 
Congress and which, with some rela- 
tively minor changes, was again passed 
by the Senate in the session recently 
concluded. The second, and more re- 
cent, important proposal was intro- 
duced into the House of Representa- 
tives during the first session of the 
Eighty-first Congress by Representa- 
tive Graham Barden, a Democrat from 
North Carolina. Noting at the outset 
his firm conviction that a sound, pro- 
fessional, and workable program of 
federal assistance to education is a cru- 
cial need, and paying high tribute to 
certain members of Congress for their 
educational statesmanship, this writer 
nevertheless believes that the two bills 
contain provisions which are neither 
sound nor professional nor workable. 
These provisions testify to a concern 
for expediency and compromise in an 
area where such attitudes can ill be 
afforded. 

The Taft bill provides for an annual 
appropriation of $300,000,000 “to as- 
sist in the equalization of educational 
opportunity.” The distribution of this 
money is to be governed by three fac- 
tors: (1) a basic grant to all states of 
$5 per child of school age (5 to 17 

¿years of age), (2) the need of the 
state for assistance as indicated by the 


number of children of school age, and 
(3) the effort the state and local ad- 
ministrations are making to support 
their educational systems as indicated 
by the percentage of the state's income 
which is devoted to elementary and 
secondary education. Thus, a state 
which spends 2 ¥, per cent of its income 
on education receives the full amount 
of federal aid to which it is entitled, 
computed by a simple formula, while 
a state which devotes less than 2 per 
cent of its income to education receives 
no funds beyond the basic $5 grant. 
The money is to be so distributed as to 
insure that, when coupled with moneys 
from state and local sources, there will 
be a minimum, a “floor,” of $55 an- 
nually available for the education of 
each child. It is further provided that 
any state which is wealthy enough to 
afford to spend $120 per child in aver- 
age daily attendance without spending 
the required 2 per cent of its income 
will still receive the basic $5 for every 
child of school age. Finally, and most 
important, the Taft bill contains a de- 
tailed, exhaustive section prohibiting 
any form of federal interference in 
local or state school administration. Of 
this, the “home rule” or “states’ rights” 
clause, Senator Taft remarked in de- 
bate: “That language is as strong as 
we could write it.” 

On May 11, 1949, Representative 
Barden introduced a somewhat differ- 
ent proposal. While this bill was not 
reported out of committee, its intro- 
duction precipitated a considerable de- 
gree of public reaction and served to 
delineate more sharply the need for an 
even stronger campaign for a program 
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of federal aid to education which is 
not largely a measure of compromise 
and expediency. The Barden bill pro- 
poses to allocate, for the same purpose 
and using the same formula as the Taft 
bill, $300,000,000 annually to the states. 
It differs from the Taft bill, however, 
in assigning the total amount to the 
states, leaving the territories to some 
subsequent appropriation. After the ap- 
plication of the formula, it is estimated 
that some $40,000,000 will remain, and 
the Barden bill proposes to distribute 
this surplus to the states according to 
their school-age populations. This re- 
sults in an expected minimum grant of 
$5.41 per child to every state, as con- 
trasted with the Taft bill’s $5 per child. 
Lastly and most important, the Barden 
bill specifically excludes any non-pub- 
lic educational institution from partici- 
pation in the program and provides un- 
equivocally that the federal funds shall 
be used for public education exclu- 
sively. Further, the bill prohibits the 
application of this money to auxiliary 
school services, such as transportation. 
As reported by the New York Times, 
Representative Barden explained: “We 
wanted the funds for paying teachers 
and buying equipment and books. If 
we start doling out transportation 
money, we would be writing checks 
for Methodist orphanages, Baptist 
schools, and all the others.” 

It is not the province of this discus- 
sion to review in detail the pros and 
cons of the debate over federal aid to 
education. In the interests of complete- 
ness and perspective, however, a brief 
summary seems advisable. The basic 
position of those who support such leg- 
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islation in principle can perhaps be 
stated in four major arguments. These 
hold that federal assistance to educa- 
tion is critically essential because: (1) 
educational inequalities exist which 
only the federal government can alle- 
viate; (2) a thoroughgoing implemen- 
tation of the democratic creed requires 
that such inequalities be removed or at 
least minimized; (3) the enhancement 
of educational opportunity contributes 
to a strong citizenry and a sound econ- 
omy; and (4) the national and inter- 
national political and military respon- 
sibilities of the American people do not 
permit of the risks inherent in an under- 
educated people. 

Any resumé of the chief arguments 
of the opposition would have to include 
at least the following six points. A pro- 
gram of federal assistance to education 
is held to be undesirable because: (1) 
federal regulation and control will in- 
evitably follow federal support—it is 
essential to retain local-state control of 
education; (2) such aid is not really 
needed—all states could and should 
spend more on their schools—and the 
federal tax burden is already excessive; 
(3) it places the “cart before the horse” 
—the mere increase in available dollars 
will not “equalize” educational oppor- 
tunities; the will for better education 
must be present in the local communi- 
ties and then the need for outside help 
will vanish; (4) the currently promi- 
nent proposals do not “meet the basic 
needs of American education” *; by re- 
serving all moneys to operating €X- 
penses needed new buildings are not 


1 Benjamin Fine, “Education in Review,’ New 


York T'imes, April 17, 1949. 
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subsidized; thus even if $300,000,000 

. did somehow attract a substantial num- 
ber of new teachers, there would not 
be space in which to house them; (5) 
federal grants might well serve to so- 
lidify, to “freeze,” certain undesirable 
aspects of the current educational 
scene, such as inefficient administra- 
tive units and segregated schools; and 
(6) current proposals fail to prohibit 
the expenditure of federal money for 
sectarian education or to require the ex- 
penditure of federal money for sec- 
tarian education. (Here the opposition 
runs in two directions.) 

Tn the face of these opposing bodies 
of argument, the drafters of federal 
aid legislation, apparently believing that 
some federal aid is better than none, 
decided to place their faith in proposals 
which in considerable measure sacri- 
ficed professional soundness to politi- 
cal acceptability. For, in attempting to 
draft and defend a program which 
would raise the least opposition and 
attract the greatest degree of support, 
the proponents of these proposals re- 
fused to face squarely issues which can- 
not be ignored, issues which if left un- 
resolved could destroy the great good 
that such a program is intended to ac- 
complish. Specifically, one or the other 
of these bills attempts to skirt, to ig- 
nore, or to "pass the buck" on three 
fundamental issues. Until these ques- 
tions are dealt with, dispassionately and 
in the interests of the whole national 
community, enactment of any federal 
aid to education program may be (po- 
tentially at least) as dangerous as a 

. continuation of the present situation. 
"These three basic issues, stated as ques- 


tions, are: (1) Should the federal gov- 
ernment grant money to states which 
maintain segregated schools? (2) 
Should the federal government grant 
money to all states? (3) Should the 
federal government grant money to be 
used by private and denominational as 
well as public schools? 


FEDERAL AID 
FOR SEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


The question of whether to provide 
federal funds for the support of school 
systems in states which sanction sep- 
arate schools for white and Negro chil- 
dren is as old as the over-all question of 
federal aid to common school educa- 
tion. As early as 1872, when Congress 
first entertained any such proposals, it 
was found necessary to consider this 
problem. Following a pattern estab- 
lished by the Perce bill, passed by the 
House of Representatives in that year, 
all federal aid to education measures 
which received serious consideration 
during the remainder of the nineteenth 
century carried a proviso which de- 
clared that “separate schools for white 
and colored children” shall not dis- 
qualify a state from receiving the bene- 
fits of the program. Study of the con- 
gressional debates of this period indi- 
cates conclusively the impossibility of 
enacting at that time a federal aid 
measure on any other basis. The po- 
litical realities of the post-Civil War 
period made such a policy imperative. 

During the 1920's and early 1930's, 
numerous programs for supplying fed- 
eral assistance to local educational en- 
terprise which included provisions di- 
rectly contrary to this logic were in- 
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troduced in Congress. Such bills spe- 
cifically banned from participation any 
state which did not immediately insti- 
tute a program to abolish the dual 
school system. It was maintained that 
any program of education for democ- 
racy could not continue to afford the 
liabilities inherent in educational segre- 
gation, and it had apparently been as- 
sumed that the peculiar regional char- 
acteristics heretofore involved had 
grown progressively less acute during 
the twentieth century. But the assump- 
tion was premature in the extreme. 
Many authorities are now convinced 
that the chief reason for the failure of 
federal aid legislation during those 
years was the insistence upon the elimi- 
nation of segregation in education. The 
result, of course, was that conditions 
peculiar to the regions most in need of 
assistance prevented the legislation of 
such assistance. 

What is the situation today? Liberal- 
minded men of both parties, from all 
sections of the country, and through- 
out the educational profession have 
concluded that, in education as in all 
areas of social action, a policy of grad- 
ualism is the only tenable and effective 
line of attack. As President Conant of 
Harvard has recently written in ad- 
dressing himself to this problem in 
Education in a Divided World, “No 
one but a utopian or a revolutionist can 
sincerely hope for a change of public 
opinion overnight.” Thus it is that the 
two federal aid bills here under exami- 
nation indicate complete disavowal of 
any requirement that basic social insti- 
tutions be uprooted before assistance 
can be granted. Nominally out of re- 


spect for the doctrine of states’ rights, 
but actually in the face of undeniable 
political pressure, the supporters of 
these bills have refrained from com- 
mitting the federal government to any 
policy in this area. Their position can 
be noted only briefly here. They main- 
tain, first, that any program of federal 
aid to education which is conditional 
upon the removal of specific social pat- 
terns will be refused by the very areas 
which most need the help. They point, 
in the second place, to the very real 
gains that are being made in the cause 
of racial equality as a result of the 
prodigious efforts of humanitarian and 
libertarian groups across the nation 
and by virtue of recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, espe- 
cially in the educational sphere. And 
third, they insist that the very pro- 
grams they support, while not spe- 
cifically committed to non-segregation, 
will in the long run help to break down 
barriers between races. They are con- 
fident that the application of a federal 
aid program will so contribute to the 
educational advancement of under- 
privileged sections of the country that, 
eventually, segregation will be seen in 
its true colors as undemocratic, waste- 
ful, inefficient, and retrogressive. w 
But, some say, here is a “political 

concession of the first magnitude! Here 
is “compromise” with a vengeance! 
Exactly, and it is at this point that some 
of the most effective opposition argu- 
ments are heard. The number of sin- 
cere, civic-minded persons intereste 

in educational improvements who ob- 
ject to these proposals of federal as- 
sistance because they refuse to come to 
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grips with the segregation issue is a not 
inconsequential fraction of the opposi- 
tion. They ask pointedly, “How is it 
possible to support legislation intended 
to advance the democratization of an 
American educational system which 
ignores completely the outstanding 
element of non-democracy in that sys- 
tem? Does not such legislation by its 
very silence on this question condone 
the continuation of educational segre- 
gation? Is there not here a made-to- 
order opportunity to implement the 
American ideals of equality and non- 
discrimination?” 

It is with logic of this nature, there- 
fore, that substantial numbers of per- 
sons feel compelled to oppose the cur- 
rent proposals. It seems to this writer 
that there is validity in both positions 
and that the bills, in attempting to pla- 
cate one group have failed to respond 
to the high-minded demands of the 
other, As noted earlier, there appears 
to be reasonably general agreement 
that any mandate requiring radical so- 
cial changes would, even if enacted, 
nullify the basic provisions of the law. 
Is the only alternative, then, complete 
indifference to the problem? 

In the interests of fostering and 
strengthening local endeavors in behalf 
of education, the Taft and Barden bills 
insist that certain percentages of local 
wealth be spent on education. In other 
words, these federal measures provide 
incentives for the increased support of 
education by state and local communi- 
ties. The federal government is here 


encouraging what is generally con- 


ceded to be desirable local activity. No 
State is required to expend particular 
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amounts—indeed, no state is required 
to participate in the program at all— 
but as states exert greater efforts in be- 
half of education, they are entitled to 
increased federal assistance. Could not 
the same principle be incorporated re- 
garding educational segregation? Could 
not the federal government, in its legis- 
lation, indicate an interest in this prob- 
lem by establishing incentives which 
would encourage states and local com- 
munities to take steps to eliminate dual 
school systems? In sum, would it not 
be feasible to enact legislation which, 
using the formulas contained in the 
Taft and Barden bills, would grant fed- 
eral funds to the states, but which 
would grant additional support to 
those states that were willing to dis- 
pense with the practice of segregation 
in education? 

Such a provision would accomplish 
much. It would, in the first place, re- 
move the federal government from the 
uncomfortable position of at least ap- 
pearing to countenance the continua- 
tion of an undemocratic practice. In 
the second place, the objections of 
many of those who now refuse to sup- 
port federal aid legislation which ig- 
nores this issue might be forestalled. 
And, third and perhaps most impor- 
tant, by such a move actual steps 
toward the abolition of educational 
segregation might be stimulated. A 
provision on this order should not be 
construed as interference with states’ 
rights, since the basic federal assistance 
program is not affected and no man- 
date is involved. Risks in such a policy 
seem minimal, and potentially there is 
much to be gained. 
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FEDERAL AID TO ALL STATES 


The most appealing and the most 
widely advanced argument against 
proposals of federal aid to public edu- 
cation is the potential of federal con- 
trol. “Control follows the purse!” is 
the cry, and even the most vigorous 
proponent of a federal aid program is 
forced to recognize, if not the validity 
of the position, at least the deep-seated 
concern for American welfare implicit 
in this objection. It is not the province 
of this article to debate whether or not 
control will follow the enactment of 
such legislation. Suffice it to say here 
that many persons and organizations 
are convinced that such a sequence of 
events is inevitable. For this reason they 
find it impossible to support this legis- 
lation. 

How have the proposed programs 
met the challenge of this contention? 
The Taft bill, as previously noted, con- 
tains a specific and detailed prohibition 
of federal interference in the so-called 
“home rule” section of the bill. This 
section states, in part, that “Nothing 
contained in this act shall be construed 
to authorize any department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, super- 
vision, or control over, or to prescribe 
any requirements with respect to any 
school, or any State educational insti- 
tution or agency” which participates 
in the program, nor shall “any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States [be authorized] to 
direct, supervise, or control, in any 
manner, or prescribe any requirements 
with respect to, the administration, the 


personnel, the curriculum, the instruc- 
tion, the methods of instruction, or the 
materials of instruction. . . .” No pre- 
viously proposed measure of federal aid 
to education has made the prohibition 
so specific. 

If this be basic to the entire pro- 
gram, why then the fears of federal 
control? Is not the federal government 
effectively prevented from acting to 
bring about such control? It is of course 
possible to cite as opinion to the con- 
trary the arguments of those who be- 
lieve that, even with such a prohibitory 
section, the element of federal control 
is inevitable if such measures are 
enacted. There are those, for example, 
who feel that such a prohibition can- 
not be binding upon future Congresses, 
and who therefore look upon the Taft 
or similar programs as mere “opening 
wedges” in an over-all policy leading to 
nationalization of education. Or there 
are those who, like the United States 
Chamber of Commerce (see its Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Bulletin, March 9, 
1948), maintain that, despite the “home 
rule” section, “eight strings” of fed- 
eral control over education are implicit 
in other provisions of the bill. 

These fears are real, and advocates 
of federal aid to education cannot af- 
ford to dismiss them with a summaty 
shrug. How much more important It 
is, therefore, that the advocates do not 
deliberately (some would say de- 
signedly) support a principle con- 
tained in these proposals which points 
directly toward federal control. I re- 
fer here to the provisions contained in 
both the Taft and the Barden bill, that 
every state shall receive a minimum 
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t from the federal government. By 
this arrangement, each state, regardless 
of its individual ability to support edu- 
cation, will receive for each school-age 
child within its borders $5 under the 
Taft bill and an estimated $5.41 under 
the Barden program. In other words, 
as part of a program designed “For the 
purpose of more nearly equalizing pub- 
lic elementary school and public sec- 
ondary school opportunities,” as the 
Taft bill reads, money is to be granted 
to all the states. The bills set up mini- 
mum levels of educational support to 
which it is hoped all states can be raised, 
but they go on to raise still further 
those states already well above the mini- 
mum. 

It is held by those who defend this 
principle that there is no state whose 
educational programs and facilities can- 
not be improved. Does it therefore fol- 
low that the federal government should 
take up the burden of that improve- 
ment in states where the resources are 
locally available? The proponents say 
that the surest way to prevent federal 
control of education is to institute a 
program in which all the states partici- 
pate and from which all states benefit. 
But is it not true that, for example, 
New York stands to gain from expendi- 
tures made for education in Alabama 
whether or not New York receives any 
funds herself? And inasmuch as New 
York is contributing the largest single 
share of the fund for educational re- 
habilitation, will she not be watchful of 
the way in which the money is handled 
by the federal government, whether or 
i E York receives any funds her- 
self? 


The contention that a program to as- 
sist in equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity requires federal expenditures in 
every state is unsound. It is worse than 
that—it contributes to the objections 
of those who, because they fear federal 
encroachments, are reluctant to ad- 
vance the cause of education. If the 
real objective is to raise materially the 
standards of education in certain of 
our less wealthy regions, is it essential 
that additional federal money be spent 
in areas capable of supporting them- 
selves? If it be legitimate to operate in 
this manner in educational affairs, is it 
not equally justifiable to administer 
appropriations in other areas in similar 
fashion—on a basis which tends to dis- 
regard the ability to pay of each in- 
dividual state? It is with reasoning such 
as this that many are led to conclude 
that provisions granting aid to all states 
are inconsistent with protestations of 
no federal control, that one of the 
surer roads to federal control is the in- 
stitution of a scheme in which all 
states become unnecessarily dependent 
upon the federal treasury for the sup- 
port of essentially local functions. — 

Thus, in summary, it is the convic- 
tion of this writer that the most de- 
sirable program of federal assistance to 
education is one which provides sup- 
port only where acceptable minimum 
standards cannot be locally financed, 
rather than a program of wholesale, 
partially indiscriminate aid to rich and 
poor states alike. This is substantially 
the view of President Conant of Har- 
vard University, and it has recently 
been vigorously asserted by President 
Eisenhower of Columbia University. 
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In an Associated Press release dated 
June 13, 1949, President Eisenhower 
is quoted as follows: “Unless we are 
careful, even the great and necessary 
educational processes in our country 
will become yet another vehicle by 
which the believers in paternalism, if 
not outright Socialism, will gain still 
additional power for the central gov- 
ernment. . . . [I] heartily support fed- 
eral aid, under formulas that would per- 
mit no abuse, no direct interference of 
the federal authority in education proc- 
esses, and no opportunity to expand 
the flow of federal money into areas 
where need could not be clearly dem- 
onstrated. . . . I would flatly oppose 
any grant by the federal government 
to all states in the Union for education 
purposes.” 


FEDERAL AID TO 
NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Of all the issues involved in the pro- 
posals to grant federal aid to educa- 
tion, this question loomed largest and 
grew “hottest” in 1949. While some 
people might contend that it is not 
so basic as the matter of federal con- 
trol, it would be difficult to deny that, 
in recent months, the debate over the 
degree to which, if at all, private and 
denominational schools should partici- 
pate in a federal aid program attracted 
the most attention. As noted earlier in 
this article, an inability to resolve this 
issue contributed largely to the cessa- 
tion of congressional efforts to enact 
federal aid legislation. 

Two basic concepts are involved 
here: one as old as the nation itself, the 
other relatively recently expressed; one 


‘as broad as the American concept of 


democratic government, the other re- 
lated more specifically to the relation- 
ship of organized education to that gov- 
ernment. The first of these concepts is 
embodied in the phrase “the separation 
of church and state," the terminology 
used to describe the meaning of the 
First Amendment. This concept has 
been well and usefully defined by Mr. 
Justice Black, speaking for the ma- 
jority of the United States Supreme 
Court in Everson vs. Board of Educa- 
tion of the Township of Ewing, a def- 
inition to which the minority of the 
court also subscribed. While this in- 
terpretation does not command uni- 
versal acceptance (see, for example, 
James M. O'Neill, Religion and Educa- 
tion Under the Constitution, Harpers, 
1949), it seems valid to consider this 
definition as probably acceptable to a 
majority of the American people. 

"The "establishment of religion" clause 
of the first amendment (wrote Justice 
Black) means at least this: Neither 4 
State nor the Federal Government can 
set up a church. Neither can pass laws 
which aid one religion, aid all religions, 
or prefer one religion over another. 
Neither can force nor influence a person 
to go to or to remain away from church 
against his will or force him to profess à 
belief or disbelief in any religion. No per- 
son can be punished Dr entertaining or 
professing religious beliefs or disbeliefs, 
for church attendance or nonattendance. 
No tax in any amount, large or small, can 
be levied to support any religious activi- 
ties or institutions, whatever they may 
be called, or whatever form they may 
adopt to teach or practice religion. 
Neither a State nor the Federal Govern- 
ment can, ey or secretly, participate 
in the affairs of any religious organiza- 
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tions or groups and vice versa. In the 
words of Jefferson, the clause against es- 
tablishment of religion by law was in- 
tended to erect a “wall of separation be- 
tween church and State!” 


Suffice it to say that the spirit embodied 
in this interpretation has, almost with- 
out exception, been supported and re- 
inforced by the provisions of state con- 
stitutions and the decisions of state and 
federal judiciaries. 

It is in the application of this doc- 
trine that the disagreements have arisen 
and in the realm of education these dis- 
putes center around the second of our 
two concepts: the “child benefit” the- 
ory. This principle holds that society 
has certain responsibilities toward its 
children which it must fulfill, for ex- 
ample, the provision of adequate edu- 
cation, maintenance of health, facilities 
for recreation, and the like. In essence 
this means that the use of public funds 
must be governed ultimately by the ex- 
tent to which it contributes to the wel- 
fare of the children of a state; that, in 
the provision of benefits to which all 
children are entitled, no restrictions 
based on (in this case) creed or reli- 
gious affiliation are-valid. Thus, as re- 
cent Supreme Court cases have em- 
phatically delineated, we are faced with 
the question: In providing for the edu- 
cation of our children, can we con- 
tinue to insist upon the separation of 
church and state? 

The first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress had before it proposals which 
represented three basic answers to this 
question. The Barden bill provided ex- 
plicitly that federal funds should be 
used only for public education. Var- 


ious other proposals and unsuccessful 
amendments to the Barden and Taft 
bills included, in varying degrees, pri- 
vate and denominational schools in the 
assistance program. The Taft bill made 
no explicit commitment on this ques- 
tion. Its supporters maintained that, in 
the interests of respect for states' rights, 
the states themselves could and should 
decide whether or not non-public 
schools should receive federal aid. Thus 
there were proposed programs pro- 
hibiting aid to private and denomina- 
tional schools, programs making such 
aid mandatory, and the Taft bill, which 
left the question up to the states. 

The recent exchange between Cardi- 
nal Spellman and Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt served to highlight a basic political 
element in this controversy. That is, 
that the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States is the major group, if not 
the only major organization, which is 
demanding the inclusion of private and 
denominational schools in any program 
of federal assistance to elementary and 
secondary education. It is unfortunate 
but inevitable that anyone considering 
this question finds himself in the posi- 
tion of opposing the convictions of one 
or another major religious group. In 
view of the basic and traditional com- 
mitment of the American people to the 
doctrine of separation of church and 
state, this fact in itself illustrates the 
dangerously important character of the 
decisions which must be made on this 
matter. 

Denominational schools are not pe- 
culiar to the Roman Catholic church. 
Although the parochial schools of this 
church are far more numerous than 
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those of any other denomination, they 
do not constitute the total of this coun- 
try’s sectarian schools. The Lutheran 
and the Seventh Day Adventist 
churches both support extensive sys- 
tems of schools, including institutions 
of higher learning, and many other de- 
nominations might be listed. The sig- 
nificant fact is, however, that the of- 
ficial pronouncements of such non- 
Catholic churches unequivocally con- 
demn the inclusion of denominational 
.Schools in programs of public assist- 
ance. This stand is supported by the 
major non-Catholic church organiza- 
tions, such as the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ and the Syna- 
gogue Council of America. The oppos- 
ing positions can perhaps best be sum- 
marized by the following quotations 
from official statements: 


Resolution of the Council of Bishops of 
the Methodist Church, adopted May 7, 
1947. The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 
256, 73. 

We rejoice in the liberty this Nation 
grants churches to maintain schools if 
they so desire, but we hold that the sup- 
port from public funds of sectarian edu- 
cation is fraught with danger and must 
be resisted and ended. We shall resist all 
attempts of the Roman Hierarchy to se- 
cure public support for such schools and 
other religious enterprises on the ground 
of separation of church and state because 
we believe that such action will create a 
reaction here, as it has elsewhere, which 
may limit religious freedom. 


Report of the American Jewish Congress, 
presented June 11, 1947 to the Confer- 
ence on Sectarianism in the Public 
Schools, New York City. 
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In our view, concern for the mainte- 
nance of the separation of church and 
state in America must be fundamental to 
any approach to the problem of religion 
and public education. That principle is 
one of the foundations of democratic so- 
ciety. Freedom of belief and freedom of 
religious worship can remain inviolate 
only where no opportunity exists for 
utilizing the power and the influence of 
the state in support of any system of re- 
ligious beliefs and practices. Political 
democracy can be sound only where pub- 
lic institutions and policies are free from 
the pressures of sectarian religious bodies. 
Any impairment of this principle endan- 
gers the principles of religious freedom 
and political democracy. . . . 

... Where the validity of state sup- 
port, in any form, of sectarian bodies is 
admitted, the door is opened for political 

ressures from religious bodies of all 
Pinds and for the exchange of political 
support for political favor. The extension 
of state support to any group or institu- 
tion equally carries with it the right and 
potential exercise of state regulation. Jn 
the case of the support of religious in- 
struction, this right threatens the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom. 


Statement of Msgr. John Spence, director 
of education for the diocese of Washing- 
ton, D. C.—as quoted in Time, February 
7» 1949, 69. d 

No attack whatever has been launch 
(by the Roman Catholic Church) on this 
constitutional principle embodied in the 
First Amendment. We are not assaulting 
any constitutional principle when we ask 
that public and parochial school children 
of all denominations be included in Gov- 
ernment initiated public welfare pro- 
grams. The United States Supreme Court, 
in the Everson decision, established the 
constitutionality of free bus rides for 4 
children. It is not conceivable that any” 
one would challenge the constitutionali 
of health services. 
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As previously noted, the Barden bill 
specifically denies the application of 
federal funds to any phase, integral or 
auxiliary, of denominational education. 
The Taft bill, on the other hand, was 
passed by the Senate after an amend- 
ment to limit the benefits to public edu- 
cation was overwhelmingly defeated. 
Thus, again, the Taft program allows 
the individual states to determine 
whether or not the federal moneys they 
receive shall be disbursed to non-public 
schools. In no other way, it was held, 
could states’ rights in education be re- 
spected. Both bills have been de- 
nounced by the Roman Catholic 
church on the grounds that the “child 
benefit” theory is disregarded and that 
such a denial carries the principle of 
“separation” beyond its original mean- 
ing or the intentions of its authors. 

It should be clear that here is a fun- 
damental controversy and one which 
bids fair to grow in intensity, regard- 
less of any decision Congress may 
make. It therefore behooves all sup- 
porters of a program of federal aid to 
education to take stock of the situation 
and attempt to arrive at a position 
which best serves the interests of the 
nation as a whole and in the long run. 

This writer can only conclude that 
the action of the Senate in this matter 
has tended only to confound further an 
already difficult, if not dangerous, situa- 
tion. In refusing to stand positively for 
a program of aid to public education 
only—in effect by "passing the buck" 
to the states—the Senate in approving 
the Taft bill is simply failing to face 
squarely a fundamental problem; is in- 
deed contributing to the intensifica- 


tion of that problem as it must inevita- 
bly be faced by the several states. The 
lines are drawn; it is obvious that to 
ignore the issue accomplishes nothing. 

What then of states’ rights? The con- 
cern is specious, if not potentially dan- 
gerous. If the First Amendment is ap- 
plicable here, it is binding upon all 
states, and Congress is not empowered 
to say to the states, “You may decide 
for yourself whether or not to be 
bound by the First Amendment.” And 
further, if legislation patterned on the 
Taft bill is enacted, are the rights of 
those states which deny aid to denomi- 
national schools protected when their 
moneys are used in states which sanc- 
tion that usage? If one believes in the 
validity of the states’ rights concept, he 
must perforce believe in the continuing 
enforcement of those provisions of the 
Constitution which protect those rights. 
To do otherwise is to weaken both 
states’ rights and the Constitution. 

And what of the contention that to 
deprive denominational schools of pub- 
lic assistance is to penalize the child for 
his religious affiliation? Can we with 
validity argue for the abandonment of 
the “child benefit” theory? The answer 
is, of course, that we are not required 
to argue the point. In the United States, 
society has established schools which 
are open to all, free to all, and rep- 
resentative of no special interests, All 
the “benefits” to which the “child 
benefit” theory refers are, or should be, 
available in these the public schools. 
Those who argue that private schools, 
of whatever affiliation, should partici- 
pate in programs of public support are, 
whether or not they realize it, asking 
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for the abandonment of that which 
makes them private! Parents are free 
to select public or private education 
for their children. Presumably, such 
selection is made by parents in terms 
of the “benefits” which are felt to ac- 
crue to attendance at one or the other 
type of school. Thus, the “benefits” of 
an education with a religious orienta- 
tion are provided by denominational 
schools and the “benefits” of small 
classes and a select social group are 
provided by expensive private acad- 
emies. To contend, therefore, having 
freely chosen such schools for their 
children, that they (the children) are 
being deprived of certain “benefits” 
ignores the fact that other schools 
with other “benefits” could have been 
chosen. The American public school 
can and must continue to provide ever- 
increasing "benefits" for the children 
which it receives. It does not follow, 
however, that schools established by 
special non-public groups for particu- 
lar purposes are entitled to bounties 
from the public treasury for the sup- 
port of their activities. 

It is, therefore, this writer's firm con- 
viction that any program of federal aid 
to elementary and secondary education 
must involve assistance to public edu- 
cation only. To do otherwise, that is, 
either to require that private and de- 
nominational schools receive aid or to 
allow the individual states to decide 
for themselves, is at least as dangerous 
as continued inaction on the federal aid 
front. The mere appearance of the 
question has produced evidence suf- 


ficient to warn of the potential of an 
unhealthy involvement of education 
and sectarian religion. In the best in- 
terests of private as well as public edu- 
cation, out of regard for the protec- 
tion and reinforcement of the funda- 
mental principles of states' rights and 
the separation of church and state, and 
in order to check at the outset a dis- 
pute which could lead to bitter, de- 
structive sectarian controversy, the fed- 
eral government is obligated to act in 
this matter and to act decisively. 

In summary, therefore, it is here 
maintained that educators and others 
sincerely interested in the enactment of 
a sound federal aid to education pro- 
gram have so far failed to offer the kind 
of program which would enlist the 
maximum degree of support. This re- 
view suggests that this has been true in 
three fundamental particulars: (1) that 
no attempt has been made through this 
legislation to encourage the elimination 
of segregation in education; (2) that a 
program of aid to all states, regardless 
of local abilities, has been advanced; 
(3) that a policy of aid to private and 
denominational schools has been tacitly 
approved in the only bill to be passed 
by either house. 1 

Until legislation is proposed in which 
these matters are rectified, there 15 
bound to be serious opposition to pro- 
grams of federal aid to education. Only 
with a positive policy in these areas 
can such programs be expected to ac 
complish their basic objective: the im- 
provement of the conditions of educa- 
tion in a democratic society. 
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uration in abstract thinking of chil- 
dren of ages three through six by use 
of the Goldstein-Scheerer color cube 
test. 1949. 


SHARP, GEORGE MERCER 
Curriculum development as reeduca- 
tion. 1949. 


Simmons, Anprew Sr. JAMES | 
Adult education for race relations. 
1949. 


SKIDMORE, CHARLES Jav 

A study of the newly organized course 
in marriage and family living at Colum- 
bia College as a functional class. 1949 


Smits, Henry PAUL : 
The use of audio-visual materials 1 
the music curriculum of the public 
schools of Akron, Ohio. 1:949. 
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. Smrt, RUTH LILLIAN 


Rhythm and movement in the ele- 
mentary school. 1949. 


SpresMaN, MILDRED CATHERINE 
Creative dance in American life and 
education. 1949. 


STOLL, Frances AGNES 

A plan for a program of dental health 
instruction, service, and treatment for 
the school children of Nassau County. 
1949. 

SroNE, CLARENCE WALTER 

Some considerations regarding tele- 
vision and adult education. 1949. 


STRASSER, ROGER J. 

An account of a project designed to 
further the development of improved 
guidance in a functioning guidance 
program at the Cherry Lawn School 
with special emphasis upon the atti- 
tudes and activities of the consultant. 
1949. 

STREIBIG, KENNETH CARL 

Proposed program for mobilizing edu- 
cational and other resources for use in 
the situation created by a period 
of widespread youth unemployment. 
1949. 

SUTTELL, LLOYD GEORGE 

The public school, democracy and the 
local school board. 1949. 


TERWILLIGER, GEORGE LANDIS 

A study of the community in biology 
classes at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. 1949. 


'THoMPsoN, CARROLL WAYNE 

Some patterns and practices of char- 
acter development and personality ad- 
justment in schools of the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council. 1949. 
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Treryen, CHARLES HENRY 

Leadership in the development of a 
report on better school-community 
practices. 1949. 


ViTARELLI, WILLIAM. VINCENT 

The administration of a community- 
centered teacher education program. 
1949. 

WALTHALL, MARJORIE TAYLOR 

The teaching of music theory in col- 
lege; a new approach through an ex- 
tensive study of style. 1949. 


Wenr, SAMUEL Davip 

Classroom procedures and the devel- 
opment of materials for teaching Eng- 
lish as a second language. 1949. 


Wuxs, Wiuiam TAYLOR 

Man and his natural environment: a 
sophomore science offering in the gen- 
eral education plan of the Troy, Ala- 
bama, State Teachers College. 1949. 


. WirLHorr, ETZEL 


A study of musical interpretation 
particularly as related to certain sym- 
phonies by Wolfgang Amadeus Mo- 
zart. 1949. 


Wis, PAUL EUGENE 
Implementing a concept of professional 
laboratory experiences: proposals for 
meeting standard VI of the AACTE 
at Teachers College X. 1949. 


. Wison, James NEWTON 


A handbook on the political geography 
of the Orient. 1949. 


WYNSTRA, STANLEY SYDNEY 
The world of work. 1949. 


. Zaki, ELsayep MAHMOUD 


The expansion of adult education in 
Egypt. 1949. 


Ed.D. Project Reports 


Ersaygn Manmoup Zaki. The 
sion of Adult Education in Egypt. 


Although much has been written and pub- 
lished on education in Egypt, no attempt 
has been made to deal with adult educa- 
tion. The need for such an attempt has 
long been felt by educators and others in- 
terested in social conditions in Egypt. This 
need has been of immediate interest and 
concern to the writer since he assumed the 
duties of general secretary of the newly 
established People's University at Cairo in 
1946. 

'The present project is an attempt to 
plan for the coordination and stimulation 
of wide programs of adult education to be 
carried on by government and non-govern- 
ment agencies. The over-all purpose of any 
adult education program would be to help 
adults raise their social and living standards 
through the development of the human and 
natural resources of the country. The spe- 
cific aims of this project have been; (a) to 
study the socio-economic and psychological 
factors which have shaped the patterns of 
Egyptian culture; (b) to analyze the pro- 
grams of existing agencies engaged directly 
or indirectly in adult education activities; 
(c) to determine some of the technical and 


an- 


The structure of Egyptian Society has 
been analyzed through a study of the pat- 
terns of life in rural and urban communities. 


.' The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in Tbe Record 


are on file in the Library of Teachers Coll. » 
Columbia University. i MCI 
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Striking facts drawn from this study are: 
(1) three-fourths of the population (four- 
teen million) live in rural areas, and eighty- 
two per cent of the total population are il- 
literate; (2) the standard of living of the peo- 
ple is at the barest subsistence level, with the 
inevitable consequences of ignorance and 
disease; (3) religion is a predominant and in- 
fluential factor in the life of the people; (4) 
there are two types of education, a primary 
education for those who can afford it, and 
a completely inadequate elementary educa- 
tion for the masses; (5) there has been a 
tendency toward urbanization and indus- 
trialization of the country, giving rise to the 
need for correlating agricultural and in- 
dustrial planning. 

A survey has been carried out to analyze 
the activities of existing agencies of adult 
education and of those agencies that can 
adapt their functions to provide adult edu- 
cation activities. These agencies are: the 
People's Institution and its fifteen Cultural 
Centers, the Elementary, Anti-illiteracy, 
and Cultural Departments of the Ministry of 
Education, the Rural Social Centers and 
Agricultural Cooperatives of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, the Extension Services of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Health Units 
of the Ministry of Health, and social centers, 
public libraries, and museums. 

From this survey it is noted that adult edu- 
cation activities are confined to the Peo- 
ple's Institution and its Cultural Centers. 
Most of the activities of these agencies, di- 
rectly or indirectly related to adult educa- 
tion, are concentrated in Cairo and a few 
other large cities. Educators interested in co- 
ordinating and expanding these activities 
will face such problems as: a highly cen- 
tralized administrative system; the absence 
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of a concept of community organization; a 
shortage of professional and lay leadership; 
limited methods and nals inadequacy 
of equipment; and lack of experience in re- 
search, experimental. work, and planning. 

Planning for the expansion and coordina- 
tion of adult education activities has been 
based on democratic ideals related to the 
religious and cultural patterns of Egyptian 
life, and on the felt needs and interests of 
adults in the community setting. For the 
practical application of the plan the follow- 
ing procedures are suggested: (1) the for- 
mation of a national planning conference 
committee; (2) further study of adult edu- 
cation problems by organizing a special in- 
stitute for the members of this committee; 
(3) use of specific measures, to be consid- 
ered by the committee, for coordinating the 
activities of existing agencies and for ex- 
panding programs on a community basis. 

It is believed that the plan outlined in 
this project would lead to a better inte- 
grated and more socially responsible adult 
education movement in Egypt. It would give 
the movement an opportunity to gain new 
and dynamic momentum for the good of the 
individual, of Egyptian society, and of the 
world community. 


Witiam A. Burns. A Plan to Develop 
and Establish Correspondence Educa- 
tion in the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History.* 

_ This project presents a plan for develop- 
ing and establishing an experimental pro- 
gram of correspondence education in the 
American Museum of Natural History. The 
purpose of the plan is to discover possibilities 
for extending the educational influence of 
the Museum, to assemble correspondence 
courses covering the various fields of natural 
Science in which Museum departments are 
Most competent, to organize and administer 
the program according to the highest recog- 
nized standards and practices in this area 
of education, and to establish procedures 
that other museums may follow in planning 
similar programs, 
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The plan deals with the social implications 
of museum education, stressing the insti- 
tution's obligation to take all possible meas- 
ures in the endeavor to determine and ful- 
fill its educational objectives and to know 
and act upon the needs of the public insofar 
as these needs come within the areas served 
by the Museum. An analysis of existing adult 
education facilities within the Museum 
points out the need for experimentation by 
other methods in order to meet a wider 
audience. The historical aspects of corre- 
spondence education are reviewed to justify 
such an experiment within the framework of 
the Museum, Public needs are studied in re- 
lation to the potentialities of the institution 
for satisfying them. 

A. plan for instruction explores potential 
Museum courses and possible sources of 
students for a Museum correspondence pro- 
gram. The scope of the Museum makes it 
competent, within the field of the natural 
sciences, to support many socially and cul- 
turally significant activities—to provide in- 
formation, to encourage hobbies, and to 
facilitate personal enrichment. For example, 
a correspondence course in taxidermy, com- 
bined with certain aspects of conservation, 
is developed on sound principles as an ex- 
perimental course. Instructional principles, 
procedures, and problems relating to the ex- 
perimental course and to future programs 
are set forth. Grouped courses which lead 
the student from elementary to more com- 
plex understandings, both within a subject 
area and extending to other areas, are sug- 
gested. Group study is provided for commu- 
nity use, for the enrichment of small school 
curricula, and for students within a limited 
geographical area who are studying the same 
subject. 

An organization plan demonstrates sug- 

mechanics of operation, including ad- 
ministrative procede in setting up sched- 
ules for instruction and for business 
procedure. Costs of the program are treated 
under financial problems and divided into 
areas of instruction, printing, distribution, 
supply, advertising, promotion, and records. 
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The project concludes with a discussion 
of the bases and methods of evaluating both 
the experimental course and future courses 
with reference to Museum and student ob- 
jectives; also included is a treatment of the 
limitations and obstacles that may be ex- 
pected in consideration of the character of 
the Museum and its clientele, 


Joux James FisHer. Science in General 
Education with Specific Attention to 
the Needs of Premedical Students.* 


The premedical preparation offered by 
the liberal arts college today is quite unsatis- 
factory. Leaders in the field of medical edu- 
cation and medical education policy groups 
decry the student’s over-specialization in the 
natural sciences. The student applies to the 
medical college with a badly overbalanced 
technical education and shows marked de- 
ficiencies in the humanities and the social 
studies, 

A survey was made to obtain a picture of 
premedical preparation. The results of this 
study indicate an extremely high degree of 
overspecialization in the natural sciences. 
There are several causes to which this over- 
specialization may be attributed: the belief 
of the premedical student that it will increase 
the likelihood of his obtaining acceptance 
in a medical college; the confused natural 
science entrance requirements of the medical 
schools; and the discredited philosophy of 
education responsible for present premedical 
preparation, 

Another survey was conducted to deter- 
mine the natural science entrance require- 
ments of the medical schools. This study in- 
dicated that a student offering 32 credits in 
a well-organized program of natural science 
courses could qualify for entrance in about 
75 per cent of the medical colleges. 

A study was made of the objectives of 
general education as set forth by the leading 
medical education policy groups and those 
of the medical educators, and general agree- 
ment was found to exist regarding the best 
type of preparation for the aspiring physi- 
cian. These aims can best be implemented 
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by a program of carefully integrated ang 
balanced studies in the natural sciences, 
social studies, and humanities, supplemented 
with more specialized courses in the field of 
major interest. 

The science curriculum proposed by this 
project consists of natural science courses 
contributing directly to the aims of general 
education together with more specialized 
courses, This curriculum offers 12 credits 
in general education courses in the biological 
and physical sciences plus 20 credits in 
specialized courses in chemistry and physics, 
The total science preparation of 32 credits 
would satisfy the entrance requirements 
for the natural sciences established by 
about three-fourths of the medical schools, 
and would leave considerable time for 
further general education and specialized 
courses in the humanities and the social 
studies. The student could major in any 
chosen area, 


THELMA Dororny Bispop. A Manual 
for Leaders of Clubs Made Up of 
Physically Handicapped Girls.* 

This project is a compilation in the form 
of a manual of selected materials for volun- 
teer leaders of clubs that are (1) affiliated 
with national organizations and (2) made up 
of physically handicapped girls between the 
ages of seven and seventeen. It is designed 
to supplement the leadership materials pub- 
lished by national organizations of gitls 
clubs wherever supplementation is made 
necessary because members of the club are 
physically handicapped. i 

The manual includes a brief discussion of 
group work methods as they apply to physt- 
cally handicapped girls. The major pof- 
tion of the manual is devoted to general facts 
which affect clubs made up of children s 
physical handicaps; it also discusses selecte 
materials in specific disability areas chose? 
because children with these disabilities at 
commonly segregated in school and are 
therefore, in clubs for handicapped chien 
Chapters on blind, deaf, crippled, 23? 
epileptic children are included as well as 4 
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chapter on children of “low vitality.” Each 
of the chapters organized around a specific 
disability includes: information about the 
physical implications of the handicap; in- 
formation about the psychological implica- 
tions of handicap; specific leadership sug- 
gestions if the handicap requires special 
modifications by the leader; and suggestions 
for modifications of activities where neces- 
sary or where they are commonly left out of 
the program. The appendix contains mate- 
tials on camping for the handicapped girl. 

Even though club membership may be 
limited to children with one type of handi- 
cap, there is usually wide variation in physi- 
cal disability among members. This varia- 
tion from blind to partially sighted chil- 
dren, from deaf to hard of hearing children, 
or from bed patients to ambulatory patients 
makes club work with handicapped chil- 
dren more challenging. Since there is varia- 
tion in physical ability among members, the 
leader should check with school or institu- 
tion authorities to determine the physical 
limitations of each member, so that the club 
program may be made soundly satisfying 
and challenging. Children with physical 
handicaps are often served better in a club 
with a rather low leader-member ratio. 

General psychological differences among 
physically handicapped individuals as a 
group are usually small, though there are 
wide individual variations within each 
group. Therefore, the handicaps discussed 
do not always cause specific variation from 
the normal in any psychological area. 
The individual physically handicapped child 
may often develop normally in social and 
psychological fields if the environment helps 
him compensate for his disability. 

The club can often help the individual by 
giving him opportunities for democratic 
participation in a group of peers. When the 
individual has a physical handicap, it is often 
easier to do for him things that he can, with 
effort, do for himself, The leader must be- 
ware of this tendency and must be sure that 
each member is participating actively in the 
club projects in which he has opportunities 


to give service as well as to receive it. 

The club for physically handicapped chil- 
dren should be like the club for normal 
children in its essential elements. Through 
slight modifications, many activities may be 
included in the program. The club should 
supplement the opportunities available to 
the member through school and community. 
The leader can often help the club group 
participate in activities not available to the 
individual alone or to the mass of students 
in the school. Club programs often empha- 
size the activities in which the individual 
may participate with those who are not 
handicapped. The club may help its mem- 
bers participate with non-handicapped 
groups in suitable activities. 


RowrAwp C. Anperson. Applications 
from Aerial Navigation for the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics." 

The purpose of this project is to show 
that applications from aerial navigation may 
well be used to enrich a modern course of 
study in junior and senior high school math- 
ematics. It aims to provide a body of pro- 
fessionalized subject matter for teachers who 
wish to offer interesting and practical classes 
to the air-minded students of our present- 
day schools. It describes the type of mathe- 
matics actually used in the science of aerial 
navigation, and also the mathematical prin- 
ciples underlying the many devices and short 
cuts that make modern high speed naviga- 
tion as accurate and safe as it now is. For 
teacher and student alike it provides back- 
ground information necessary for. intelligent 
understanding and discussion of a topic of 
intense current and future interest. 

No attempt is made to include a com- 
plete course in navigation, but most phases 
are covered in their relation to the related 
mathematics. The organization of the proj- 
ect is based strictly on the viewpoint of the 
mathematics ar rd sufficient informa- 
tion is included to make the applications 
meaningful to the average teacher in the 
secondary schools. f 

All applications suggested are consistent 
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with the desirable activities and goals sug- 
gested in the curriculum for secondary 
mathematics proposed by the Joint Com- 
mission of the Mathematical Association of 
America and the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics! 

Important chapter titles summarize briefly 
the content of the project: Spherical Proper- 
ties of the Earth Affecting Navigation; Ge- 
ometry of Position in Air Navigation; Celes- 
tial Navigation; Measurement and Compu- 
tation with Approximate Numbers in Aerial 
Navigation; Use of Scale Drawings in Aerial 
Navigation; Trigonometry in Aerial Navi- 
gation; Functional Relationships in Aerial 
Navigation. 

The relationships between the various ap- 
plications and the major topics of a good 
mathematics curriculum are pointed out. 
Suggestions for grade placement in the cur- 
riculum are included with each topic. 

Discussion is confined to applications from 
aerial navigation. Current interest in aviation 
developments and the three-dimensional as- 
pect of air navigation make these topics of 
interest to teachers and students. This pro- 
ject report is submitted as an effort to pro- 
vide mathematics teachers with an extra 
measure of information and understanding, 
and to help them conduct mathematics 
classes that will better satisfy modern needs 
and interests. 


Mor Bercman. The Development of 
Facilities for the Rehabilitation of the 
Acoustically Handicapped.* 


This project deals with the development 
of audiology centers for the rehabilitation 
of persons with impaired hearing. The re- 
port is based upon experience gained in mili- 
tary auditory rehabilitation centers duri 
the recent war and the Audiology Clinic 
of the New York Regional Office of the 
Veterans min and upon a study 

Lud 


1The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Ed- 
ucation, Fifteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. 


of other similar units, The success of these 
organizations has created a demand for in. 
formation and guidance concerning the 
problems encountered in establishing similar 
units throughout the country, This report 
is intended as a guide to the solution of 
these problems. Information is provided on 
the availability of auditory rehabilitation 
facilities in the United States at present, and 
a directory of organizations offering such 
facilities is included, 

The material in this report was organized 
to provide answers to three questions fre- 
quently asked by persons interested in 
establishing audiology units. These questions 
may be phrased as follows: What is an 
audiology clinic and how does it operate? 
How should an audiology clinic be planned 
to meet the needs of the acoustically handi- 
capped? What facilities are presently avail- 
able for the rehabilitation of those with im- 
paired hearing? 

The first chapter relates purposes and 
needs, states the scope of the report, de- 
fines key terms, and traces the development 
of auditory rehabilitation facilities in this 
country through World War II. 

Chapter II presents a description of the 
Audiology Clinic of the New York Regional 
Office of the Veterans Administration as a 
background for many of the suggestions 
which are made in later chapters. The physi- 
cal facilities, personnel, organization of the 
clinic, and services offered to veterans are 
discussed in detail. Procedures in the selec- 
tion of a hearing aid are described, and the 
organization and problems of the four- 
week and the two-and-one-half-day instruc- 
tional program are discussed. The factors 
which determine whether veterans can OT 
will attend these daytime programs are set 
forth, and the accomplishments of each 
program are analyzed. á 

Chapters III, IV, V, and VI deal with 
the problems of planning the instructional 
program, designing and constructing the 
audiology clinic, planning and purchasing 
equipment, and selecting personnel for the 
audiology clinic, Criteria and standards are 
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proposed, procedures are suggested, and 
construction plans, equipment diagrams, a 
sample four-week instruction schedule, and 
other illustrative materials are presented. It is 
emphasized that the material included in 
these chapters is intended to serve only as 
a guide, not as a master plan which can be 
applied to all situations. 

Chapter VII contains an analysis of data 
gathered by means of a questionnaire survey 
of hearing societies, college and university 
speech and hearing clinics, ear, nose, and 
throat hospitals, private institutions, and 
other organizations, The seventy-six organi- 
zations selected on the basis of the question- 
naire study meet the minimum criteria es- 
tablished for inclusion in the directory at 
the end of the report. 

In conclusion, the report examines some 
problems to be considered in the further 
development of audiology, and stresses the 
necessity for educating the public to the 
needs of the acoustically handicapped. 

Floor plans and construction details, a list 
of suggested sources and approximate 
prices of electro-acoustic equipment, a copy 
of the questionnaire used, and a directory of 
organizations in the United States which 
offer audiology services are included in 
appendices at the end of the report. 


Auice A. D. Baumearner. A Plan for 
an Art Education Workshop for Ele- 
mentary Teachers in Service.* 


, The workshop, a process of democratic 
interaction based on respect for human 
Worth and integrity, is planned by the par- 
ticipants, on the basis of their interests and 
needs, with the help of consultants. This co- 
operative planning provides opportunity for 
learners to select and plan experiences which 
will meet their needs for personal and pro- 
fessional growth, to explore community re- 
Sources, to experiment with materials, and 
to evaluate their own experiences. 

This study has aimed to describe the 
democratic manner and method of the 
workshop process as it could be used in a 
program of in-service education for teachers 


who seek help with art education in the 
elementary classroom. The qualifications for 
the art resource person who would serve as 
workshop coordinator should include 
knowledge of group dynamics, of subject 
matter, and of the psychology of learning. 

To insure a high degree of effective carry- 
over from the workshop to the classroom, 
it has been proposed that the workshop be 
conducted during the school term to pro- 
vide for concurrency of workshop learning 
and classroom teaching. As a further pro- 
vision for carry-over, the coordinator, 
through a schedule of availability, will serve 
as an art resource person in the classroom to 
help teachers and pupils experience art as a 
creative process and a need of all rather 
than as a highly selective subject for the 
talented few. ; 

The outcomes which may be anticipated 
for the participant in an art education work- 
shop for teachers in service are: growth in 
teacher self-confidence in providing oppor- 
tunity for pupil art expression; a group-de- 
veloped guide for improving art education 
for all pupils; growth in awareness and use 
of community resources; more teacher-pupil 
planning; increased awareness by partici- 
pants of needs in total school experiences. 
Outcomes which may be expected for the 
pupil are: increased awareness of environ- 
ment; more articulation in art expression; 
increased interest in total school program. 
In regard to the school it may be antici- 
pated that there would be more working to- 
gether among instructional personnel and 
with staff; more effective cooperation be- 
tween school and community; a shift in 
emphasis from subject focus to meaningful 
experiences; and evidence in school and 
community of the use of cooperative social 
action in meeting problems. 

Some of the administrative problems in 
initiating a workshop program include em- 
ploying an art p^ AA person to serve as 
workshop coordinator, and making provi- 
sions for the financing of such a workshop. 

The major implications for the local, 
county, and state program center around 
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(1) the workshop process of cooperative 
group interaction as an effective way to 
utilize human and material resources for 
teacher in-service education, and (2) pro- 
-visions for continued in-service education 
where democratic interaction is possible. 


Nam Baxus Kuan BarocmH. Proposals 
for the Education of Teachers in Pakis- 
tan for the New National System of 
Education.* 

The main purpose of this project report is 
to offer proposals for the preparation of 
teachers in Pakistan for a national system of 
education. But, as such a system does not 
exist in Pakistan at present, it has been neces- 
sary to suggest what its character should be. 
This task in turn has required the presenta- 
tion of certain background materials. 

Chapter I accordingly provides a sketch 
of contemporary Pakistan—its assets, liabili- 
ties, problems, potentialities, and purposes. 
Chapter II surveys the Indo-Islamic sys- 
tem of education in effect prior to the 
British period, Chapter III deals with the 
basic educational policies and problems of 
elementary and secondary education, and 
Chapter IV with teacher education during 
the British period. Taking this background 
into account, and drawing on modern edu- 
cational theories and practices, especially 
in the United States, Chapter V offers 
proposals for the reconstruction of the gen- 
eral educational system in Pakistan, and 
Chapter VI does the same for teacher edu- 
cation. Chapter VII, in conclusion, considers 
factors favorable and unfavorable to the 
achievement of the proposed changes, and 
recommends immediate steps to be taken as 
means of progress toward the envisaged 
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The following specific functions for 
teacher education in Pakistan are stressed 
and explained in detail: (1) it should be di- 
rectly related to the needs of the local 
school systems and also to the over-all ob- 
jectives of the national system of education; 
(2) it should make the prospective teachers 
sensitive to the educational changes that are 
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urgently needed; (3) it should equip them 
with the necessary skills, understandings, 
and knowledge to promote such changes; 
(4) it should further their personal develop- 
ment, professional competence, and social 
understanding; and (5) it should be adjusted 
to the needs of the individual student 
teacher, to the specific type of work for 
which he is preparing, and to the teaching 
situation in which he or she is likely to be 
placed. Finally, the need for educating 
teachers in service is emphasized and pro- 
posals are offered for implementing in-sery- 
ice educational programs in Pakistan. 

The real obstacles to educational re- 
form are inherent in the present educational 
tradition, which dates from the colonial 
period and is characterized by authoritarian 
administrative control, lack of real interest 
in the education of the people, and con- 
sequent unwillingness on the part of au- 
thorities concerned to provide the necessary 
financial support for education. As the 
author sees it, success in effecting needed 
educational changes will depend largely 
upon the strength of the professional organi- 
zations of teachers and administrators and 
upon their ability to bring to bear the weight 
of professional and public opinion on the 
educational problems of their country. 


Harotp W. Arserc. Organizing the 
Music Department at Hofstra College. 


The central problem for which this proj- 
ect offers a partial solution may be defined 
as the initial organization, installation, im- 
plementation, and administration of a de- 
partment of music for Hofstra College 
which aims to fulfill the needs and interest 
of students it is designed to serve, and 
which is founded upon a dynamic, demon- 
strably valid philosophy of education. The 
purpose of the project throughout the three 
years of its development has been to take 
fullest: advantage of the potentialities © 
the local situation for furthering education: 
progress in the field of music, and at the 
same time to remain aware of the limiting 
factors. 
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In developing the project, the literature 
inent to music in liberal arts colleges was 
surveyed in the light of the circumstances at 
Hofstra College and of the larger goals of 
education. It has seemed logical to apply to 
this specific educational situation principles 
of teaching and personal development which 
have frequently been overlooked at the col- 
lege level in favor of traditional, unques- 
tioned curricular practices. In other words, 
the aim has been to combine with the best 
features of liberal, non-professional educa- 
tion in music those procedures and attitudes 
which have been found to lead to maximum 
growth and enrichment of life experiences 
for the individual as a member of a dynamic, 
democratic society. 

The procedural outline of the project in- 
cludes: an explanation of the educational 
need for the music department at Hofstra; 
a descriptive analysis and evaluation of the 
music curriculum, including musical activi- 
ties and organizations; an outline of the 
manner in which the installation of the 
music department was effected, showing its 
relation to the college as a whole; and a 
critical estimate of the project, together with 
a discussion of future goals. 

The project has been chiefly concerned 
with methods of overcoming limitations in 
equipment, space, materials, and staff on one 
hand, and of creating a balanced, flexible, 
and participant program in music for Hof- 
stra on the other. Despite rather severe re- 
strictions on the minimum number of hours 
required for specialization, and a reluctance 
by some to regard musical performance as 
an indispensable ingredient of music educa- 
tion, an integrated program has been 
achieved to a large extent. 

While the procedures adopted were, in 
each case, aimed at the specific situation, 
this integration of the varied aspects of 
music education in a liberal arts college has 
perhaps the greatest implications for col- 
lege music in general. 


Jonn Harrer Harris. An Office Man- 
ual for the Department of Business 


Administration, Peoria Public Schools, 

Peoria, Illinois.* 

This project deals with the management 
and operation of the department of business 
administration in a public school system 
which serves an urban population of 125,000. 
The project takes the form of an office man- 
ual or handbook which endeavors to de- 
fine clearly and consistently the patterns of 
operation, duties, responsibilities, and au- 
thorities, together with minimum job speci- 
fications, for all employees engaged in han- 
dling the business affairs of the school sys- 
tem. The study was made by the Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Charge of 
Business Affairs in response to a series of 
demonstrated needs which were recognized 
at the same time that certain desirable 
changes were being effected in the general 
organization and administrative structure of 
the public school system in the town of 
Peoria, Illinois, 

During the past decade the Peoria Public 
Schools moved from a multiple type of ad- 
ministrative structure to a modern unit type 
of structure. Under the new unit system of 
administrative control, the Superintendent 
of Schools became the executive officer of 
the Board of Education. This change auto- 
matically necessitated numerous policy 
modifications and additions which affected 
all the personnel of the school system, in 
particular those employed in the depart- 
ment of business administration, Accord- 
ingly, this study was designed to clarify 
business functions in relation to the new unit 
type of administrative structure and in terms 
of new policies determined by the execu- 
tive officer of the Board of Education. 

The study had recourse to four sources of 
data: an investigation of published literature 
in the fields of School Administration and 
Industrial Personnel Management, and of 
the laws of the à" of Illinois; visits to 
twelve public school systems in cities whose 
population ranged from 40,000 to 4,000,000; 
interviews and consultations with adminis- 
trative personnel in business and industry; 
and personal and group consultations with 
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the present business office personnel of the 
Peoria Public Schools. 

The most productive sources of informa- 
tion were the experiences and procedures 
of business personnel in other public school 


stems. 

The study includes an organization chart 
of the department of business administration 
of the Peoria Public Schools. This chart is 
designed to serve as a basic tool for efficient 
business management and establishes the 
proper channels of communication, 

In conclusion, the project describes in de- 
tail the specific functions of administrative 
and non-administrative positions as they 
should be established in the department of 
business administration of the Peoria Public 
Schools. 


Netson Burcess MacLrop. A Plan for 
Teacher Education in Nova Scotia 
with Emphasis on In-Service Educa- 
tion.* 

This project is a discussion of the general 
field of teacher education in Nova Scotia, 
with emphasis on the in-service aspect. Basic 
considerations and recommendations of a 
comprehensive type are offered which, if 
implemented, should strengthen the in- 
fluence of this field in the province. 

A general picture is presented of the 
economic, social, and educational life of 
Nova Scotia. 

A questionnaire of twenty-five topics af- 
fecting in-service growth was circulated 
among the teachers of Colchester County, 
a representative area. Each topic could be 
evaluated under one of five graduated esti- 
mates, About a 60 per cent return, in whole 
or in part, was obtained. 

The only field workers in supervision, the 
Inspectors of Schools, were circularized 
with requests for opinions on eight ques- 
tions on in-service education. Approxi- 
mately half of them responded. 

Teachers are grouped as follows: (1) all 
teachers with regular licenses; (2) teachers 
with emergency licenses; (3) teachers with 
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regular licenses and five or more years of 
experience; (4) teachers with regular 
licenses and less than five years of experi- 
ence. 

The results of groups 1 and 2 are com- 
pared statistically, as are the results of 3 
and 4. 

Statistical consideration of the results of 
the teacher questionnaire includes a rough 
general comparison of data in twelve tables, 
determination where statistical significance 
exists, and a further check for maximum 
value of the critical ratio. 

Reference literature includes recent 
studies in teacher education and supervi- 
sion, studies in rural education, as Nova 
Scotia is predominantly rural, general edu- 
cational literature apropos of the study, 
and reports of the Departments of Educa- 
tion, and Industry and Publicity of Nova 
Scotia. 

Nova Scotia is relatively poor, economic- 
ally speaking, with a proud tradition, Its 
people are generally homogeneous in 
language and customs. 

A growing nucleus of people is aware of 
the need of a functional program in edu- 
cation and is willing to pay for it. Many are 
not yet so inclined, however, valuing edu- 
cation in the ideal instead. E 

The scarcity of statistical significance in 
the results of the teacher questionnaire 10- 
dicates a lack of an accepted pattern of 
professional growth among teachers on the 
job. A more comprehensive program o 
in-service education is needed. This result 
is generally accepted by the Inspectors. An 
increase in the number of field workers ! 
a definite requirement. 

Meeting the need is considered under 
these headings: professional organizations; 
conferences, libraries, inter-class visitations, 
mimeographed and printed material, class- 
room visitations, records, summer schools, 
contributions by pre-service institutions, ex- 
tension workers, exchange teachers, com 
munity resources, teacher exchange of ma- 
terial and ideas, and evaluation. 
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Rura L. Smirn. Rhythm and Move- 
ment in the Elementary School.* 


This study is designed to help teachers 
understand how children grow through ex- 
periences in bodily rhythmic movement, 
and to give practical suggestions for imple- 
menting programs of rhythmic movement 
activities in elementary school situations. It 
deals with principles fundamental in the 
development of motor abilities, ways chil- 
dren explore movement and learn through 
movement experiences, ways teacher guid- 
ance can operate to enrich such experiences, 
and the relationships of rhythmic move- 
ment and dance activities to other aspects of 
an elementary school program, It is based 
on a general review of the literature con- 
cerning movement and dance in child de- 
velopment, observation of rhythmic move- 
ment activities in elementary schools, and 
professional experiences in guiding elemen- 
tary school rhythmic movement programs. 
The following ideas are presented as sig- 
nificant in understanding and organizing 
elementary school programs of rhythmic 
movement experiences. 

Bodily movement is a crucial factor in 
determining the quality of life in any cul- 
ture. Therefore, the development of phys- 
ically sound and culturally useful move- 
ment habits is necessarily an important con- 
cern of the elementary school. Programs 
of bodily rhythmic movement are com- 
monly accepted and effective means for 
helping children to understand the nature 
of movement and to develop good move- 
ment habits. Early rhythmic movement 
experiences of elementary school children 
are largely exploratory in nature. Through 
such experiences boys and girls learn to 
comprehend more fully the movement pos- 
sibilities of their own bodies and the possi- 
bilities of mass movements of groups of 
people as means of achieving strength and 
form. Through later experiences in creat- 
ing Movement patterns and dances, they 
gain insight into the nature of movement 
as a form of creative expression and into the 
relationships of movement expression to 


other forms of art expression and to ordi- 
nary experiences and problems in the lives 
of people. 

The major rhythmic movement interests 
of children seem to fall into three cate- 
gories: 

1. Spontaneous movement expression in 
which the emphasis is on satisfaction 
through movement for movement's sake, 
any communication involved being in 
terms of the movement ideas and processes 
inherent in the activities. 

2. Dramatic movement expressions in 
which children use movement as a means 
of communicating through portraying in 
movement characteristics of people, ob- 
jects, events, parts of events, or vicarious 
experiences of interest to them. 

3. Generalized and abstract movement 
expressions in which children attempt 
through ways they move to communicate 
their emotions about experiences they have 
had, emphasizing in their expressions their 
feelings about relationships between per- 
sons, objects, and events. 

Ability to recognize how these three 

s of movement interests relate one to 
another as children mature, and ability to 
guide children's spontaneous and dramatic 
movement experiences in ways that will 
promote the development of power to ab- 
stract and generalize in movement are the 
most essential competencies for teachers in 
guiding children's rhythmic movement ex- 
periences. 

A sound program of rhythmic movement 
activities in an elementary school should be 
characterized by: 

1. Cooperative school-community plan- 
ing in matters of policy for the total school 
program of rhythmic movement experi- 
ences. 

2. An organization structuring the pro- 
gram of rhythmic movement activities into 
the total educational program of the school 
unit and into each classroom program as 
one of tbe expressive arts, designed pri- 
marily to promote sensitivity in boys and 
girls. 
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3. Implementation of classroom programs 
primarily through cooperative planning and 
action of classroom teachers and children in 
meeting both physical movement needs and 
expressive movement needs of boys and 
girls, through individual practice and in- 
struction and through a variety of kinds of 
guided experiences in group movement ex- 
pression. 

4. Systematic evaluation and replanning 
by all concerned in terms of the effective- 
ness of the rhythmic movement program 
in contributing to the fulfillment of the 
purposes of the total school program. 


Saran E. CRAGwALL. A Plan for Co- 
operative Action by Home Economics 
Staff and Students at Winthrop Col- 
lege to Evolve a Functional Depart- 
mental Program for the First Two 
Years.* 


This project presents the plan whereby 
the students and staff of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of Winthrop College 
have been working together to make their 
program of study for the first two years 
more functional, 

Background information includes a dis- 
cussion of the state educational picture, 
and a description of Winthrop College and 
the setup of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, A comparison of the relevant factors 
in the educational picture of South Carolina 
and Winthrop College in 1944 with those 
of 1934 shows that more favorable condi- 
tions for carrying on such a project were 
achieved during this period. The use of co- 
operative planning in working out a new 
certification plan for South Carolina teach- 
ers is considered significant. 

The general plan to be followed includes 
guides for the head of the Home Economics 
Department as director of the program, 
methods for introducing the program to the 
students and the staff, plans for revising the 
curriculum in the light of student needs, 
methods for achieving the successful use of 
cooperative procedures, and evaluations of 
the program. 


The procedures that have been used in 
carrying on the project since its initiation 
include a visit from a member of the Home 
Economics Division of the United States 
Office of Education to help students and 
staff in evolving a more functional program 
through cooperative action, a description of 
one class to show the use of the theory of 
cooperation, and a year-by-year report on 
aims, undertakings, and progress for the 
period from 1944 to 1948. 

Results of different methods of evalua- 
tion give evidence that the new program is 
proving more functional and that coopera- 
tive action is being used more than formerly, 
Other types of evaluation are thought ad- 
visable. Future steps in the program have 
been planned. 

In the last chapter of this project, out- 
comes, that might be expected for the in- 
dividual student, the Home Economics De- 
partment, Winthrop College, and South 
Carolina are discussed. Ways of determin- | 
ing outcomes are described. Finally, recom- 
mendations are made for carrying on a simi- 
lar project under more ideal circumstances, 
and ways of avoiding the difficulties en- 
countered in the present project are 
suggested. 


Muren CATHERINE SPIESMAN. Cre- 
tive Dance in American Life and Edu- 
cation.* 


The purpose of this study is to show the 
historical development of American creative 
dance from the last years of the nineteen 
century to the present, and to clarify the 
significant educational contributions whic! 
this art form is capable of making to m 
American people. Specifically, this projec 
was written for educators and laymen 1 
terested in making the dance a fundament: 
part of school curricula, i: 

The purpose of the study has been al 
tained by describing briefly the chang 
American scene in which the dance has dê 
veloped since the close of the ninetee 
century; by outlining the fundamental be i 
concepts and contributions of ackno 
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American creative dance artists and 
teachers; and by showing the relationship 
of concepts and contributions of the artists 
and educators to the culture of which they 
were or are a part. 

A vast amount of scattered information 
was brought together, studied, and analyzed. 
Documentary material came from books, 
magazines, pamphlets, and newspaper items. 
The most valuable information, however, 
was obtained through interviews and corre- 
spondence with artists intimately concerned 
with the growth of American creative 


... dance. 


The study contains two main divisions. 
The first division deals with creative dance 
as a professional art in America from the 
1890's to the present. The contributions of 
such recognized American dance pioneers 
as Isadora Duncan, Ruth St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn, Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, 
and Charles Weidman are examined in terms 
of their influence upon American life, The 
second division of the study considers the 
role of creative dance in American educa- 
tion and analyzes the beliefs of acknowl- 
edged dance educators since the late 1880's. 


The parallel lines of concert dance and edu- 
cational dance are brought together, and the 
almost phenomenal growth of the dance in 
American schools and colleges during the 
past two decades is critically examined. The 
importance of creative dance as a funda- 
mental part of American education is pre- 
sented, and the significant contributions 
of this art form are brought into focus 
through historical analysis. 

Thus it is shown that in the past two 
decades creative dance has made unusual 
progress toward becoming a part of Ameri- 
can life and education, and that its rapid 
growth may account for some confusion 
now prevailing about the cultural and edu- 
cational worth of the dance, Bringing to- 
gether for the first time the contributions 
of outstanding American dance artists and 
educators may result in a more compre- 
hensive understanding of this art form. It 
is hoped that with this understanding the 
values of dance as a tool of education will 
be clarified, and that this medium of ex- 
pression will then be given its rightful 
place in the curricula of American schools 
and colleges. 
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CHILDREN'S EXPERIENCES PRIOR TO FIRST GRADE 
AND SUCCESS IN BEGINNING READING * 
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ways Responses in the interviews wem 
scored to give various measures of the chile 
dren's experiences which could be studied 
in relation to one another and to the rend 
ing criterion. In addition, a descriptive study 
was made, 

The findings indicate that a significant 
positive relationship exists between suco 
in beginning reading and the child's me 
sponses to opportunities for rodiny PE 
to first grade, While experiences are 
usually thought of as “reading” 
to the positive relationship, interew $8 
words, letters, numbers, wherever they miy 
be found, as on signs, cans, packages 
table games, is also an important factof. 

Interest in one kind of reading goes Witt 
interest in another kind of reading, so f 
a child who liked to "read" a variety Li 
materials is likely also to have been ^ 
terested in the details of reading and @ 


of reading materials, 
Most children before they enter hre 

grade have had some variety of resding io 

struction at home. When the child i 

to, there is a tendency for the parent ^ 
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scores on the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test which 
are significantly higher than those of the 
three unsupervised districts taken as a group; 
scores on the Knuth Test which are signifi- 
cantly higher than those of the three un- 
supervised districts taken as a group; scores 
on the Composers and Performers Test 
which are not significantly higher than 
those of the three unsupervised districts 
taken as a group; composite scores which 
are significantly higher than those of the 
three unsupervised districts taken as a 
group; composite scores which are signif- 
icantly higher than the two highest scoring 
unsupervised districts taken together. 

There is no significant difference in pupil 
interest scores among unsupervised or super- 
vised districts or between the two groups of 
districts. 

School scores in mental ability in both 
unsupervised and supervised districts show 
reliable coefficients of correlation with 
school scores on the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test 
(27, 54, with a reliable difference between 
these coefficients), Knuth Test (.36, .35), 
and Composers and Performers Test (.24, 
+34). With the pupil interest test the co- 
efficients were not reliably different from 
zero. 

Composite school scores show reliable co- 
efficients of correlation with school scores 
on: teacher preparation in unsupervised dis- 
tricts only (.54, .20), school equipment (.53, 
+53), amount of time given to music teach- 
ing (.61, .63), and private instruction on a 
pupil basis (.43, .31) but not on a school 
basis (.25, .21). 

There is no reliable difference in school 
or district scores between the two groups 
of unsupervised and supervised districts in 
mental ability, teacher preparation, school 
equipment, teaching ability (teacher per- 
formance), amount of time given to music 
teaching, and amount of private instruction, 
plus band or orchestral experience, 

"There is a reliable mean difference be- 
tween composite scores of unsupervised 
schools taught by teachers rating 80 or 
higher in teacher preparation and scores of 
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all supervised schools (in favor of super- 
vised schools); composite scores of unsuper- 
vised schools taught by teachers rating 80 or 
higher in teacher preparation and scores of 
supervised schools taught by teachers rating 
80 or lower in teacher preparation (in favor 
of supervised schools); scores of boys and 
girls in unsupervised schools (in favor of 
girls); scores of boys and girls in super- 
vised schools (in favor of girls), Fifty-two 
per cent of unsupervised pupils and 5o per 
cent of supervised pupils were girls, 

The supervised districts studied obtained 
significantly higher scores on the tests given. 
than did the unsupervised districts, Several 
factors are shown to be reliably related to 
musical achievement as indicated by scores 
on the tests. A comparison of the two types 
of districts with respect to these factors 
shows them to be practically equal, That 


the presence or absence of musical super- . 


vision is of itself a factor which must ac- 
count largely for the differences in test 
scores follows as a logical conclusion, Super- 
vision apparently affects both music teach- 
ers and pupils. Without supervision teach- 
ers are left to their own resources. They ate 
not directly responsible to anyone who is 
qualified to judge the effectiveness of their 
teaching. While they may have both satis- 
factory preparation and ability to teach, the 
incentive to excel is probably lacking. Suffi- 
cient time is set aside for a good music pro 
gram, but it is very doubtful that it is wisely 
used. Teachers under supervision have the 
advantage of expert guidance, in-service 
training, testing, and assistance in the use © 
materials and equipment. i 
An effort was made through the pup 
questionnaire to determine the types of Es 
sic pupils listed as their first choices. ^7 
list is long and varied, with emphasis on P 
triotic songs, the songs of Stephen hec 
few miscellaneous songs, and the so-cal E 
popular songs. It does not appear from iig 
study that classical literature 15 rece 
sufficient emphasis, The comparative e 
of unsupervised and supervised pupils ar iy 
nearly alike that the two groups could eas 
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be samples drawn from a homogeneous pop- 


In view of the fact that comparisons 
show, in all except one minor test, signifi- 
cant differences in favor of the supervised 
schools, the writer contends that the em- 
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ployment of music supervisors in school dis- 
tricts, consolidated as they are in Utah, 
would insure raising the level of musical 
achievement to a point considerably above 
that of districts which are not under 
supervision. 


VARIABILITY IN RECOGNIZING SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY * 


AN ANALYSIS OF HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS 


N this book an analysis has been made of 
the treatment of scientific inquiry in se- 
lected high school science textbooks. The 
analysis grew out of the view that scientific 
inquiry is generally accepted as an educa- 
tional objective, that textbooks powerfully 
influence teaching, and that suggestions for 
improving textbooks might help to improve 
science instruction. 

Twelve high school science textbooks— 
three each from the fields of general science, 
biology, physics, and chemistry—were se- 
lected for analysis. They were believed to 
be widely used products of standard authors 
and reputable publishers. 

The portions intended to be read by stu- 
dents were divided physically and reassem- 
bled into composite books, one for each of 
twelve readers—six with major field of 
study in science teaching and six with major 
in philosophy. The readers were carefully 
“selected on the basis of faculty recommen- 

“dations and general intelligence level. Each 
“reader was supplied with a composite text- 
book, a coding guide, and detailed written 
instructions; he was asked to put brackets 
around each passage related to the scientific 
method of inquiry, and to write in the 
margin the appropriate code number. 
Through the construction of the com- 
posites, the readers’ work was planned so 
as to eliminate several kinds of bias, to per- 
mit application of tests of significance based 
on analyses of variance, and to permit esti- 

*By Rıcuaro H. Lampkin, Ph.D. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 955. 


mates of interactions among various factors. 

Two independent tests were made of the 
ability of the readers to do the tasks set for 
them. First, each reader coded a set of sixty 
passages quoted from texts not included in 
the main study. Second, each reader coded 
at the center of his composite a fragment 
common to all composites. 


FINDINGS AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 


A detailed formulation of the scientific 
method of inquiry was prepared, primarily 
from a study of philosophical works. It may 
have value as a detailed statement of an edu- 
cational objective; the questions of how to 
teach for scientific inquiry and of what ma- 
terials to use may be attacked more effec- 
tively with it as background. 

The prefaces of the twelve textbooks were 
examined by the investigator to discover 
whether or not scientific inquiry had been 
accepted as an objective of instruction, 
Seven of the twelve claimed scientific in- 
quiry as a direct objective, three as an in- 
cidental objective, and two claimed it not 
at all. Those in the first class claimed that 
all or most of the material to be read by 
students contributed to the objective; those 
in the second, that the activities suggested 
for the students assisted, or sufficed for, at- 
tainment of it. 

Considering the importance which has 
been attached to scientific inquiry as an ob- 
jective, the partial acceptance or failure to 
accept revealed by the present study sug- 
gests that some textbook writers need to 
reconsider their philosophies of science 
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teaching. Also, that teachers who have ac- 
cepted the scientific inquiry objective will 
want to evaluate textbooks for their contri- 
bution to it before recommending textbooks 
for adoption. 

The readers varied on the aspect of sci- 
entific inquiry referred to in certain state- 
ments, and also on whether any aspect of it 
was referred to. Further, what they said 
about the materials, through their bracket- 
ing and coding, was a projection of their 
own ideas. 

If only one person had read all the books, 
who could have told what part of the ob- 
tained data had come from the books, and 
what from the reader? If several readers had 
been assigned one textbook each, possible 
variation among the readers might have been 
ascribed to the books or to the subject fields. 
Through multiple-factor design of the ex- 
periment, ‘entirely independent sources of 
variation were revealed in readers’ back- 
grounds of science teaching and philosophy, 
in other undisclosed reader characteristics, 
in the subject fields of the textbooks, in 
other undisclosed book characteristics, and 
among the quarters of the composites. No 
interaction was shown to be significant. 

The findings on reader variability have 
obvious application to earlier researches, in- 
cluding those which attempted objective 
formulations of scientific inquiry. They ap- 
ply both to the stage in which elements of 
scientific inquiry were derived by scanning 
the literature, and to the su ing stage 
in which the derived list was evaluated by 
judges, 


Also, the findings on reader variability af“ 
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fect the value of various reports of contro. 
versial materials in print. Are certain text. 
books un-American? Are they pro-Nazi? 
Anti-union? A convincing answer to such 
questions now requires a detailed formula- 
tion of the characteristic in question, plus 
an analysis of the materials, plus evidence 
that the results reported are verifiable, that 
is that they have been freed from the effects 
of projection by the analysts. © 

The readers in the present study were 
carefully selected; their failure to agree, 
even with the aid of a detailed formulation 
of scientific inquiry, is considered evidence 
not that they should be criticized, but rather 
that the task of analyzing textual material 
for conceptual content is extremely difficult 

Another possible inference from the find- 
ings on reader variability is that the readers 
were not well versed in certain aspects of 
scientific inquiry. If teachers colleges do not 
provide adequate opportunity for prospec- 
tive science teachers to acquire competence 
in this area, it is suggested that they supply 
such opportunity. 

With regard to amount of space brack- 
eted, variation was significant among subject 
fields—general science, biology, physics, and 
chemistry—and also among other undis- 
closed book characters. If the variation from 
field to field were purposeful, it would seem 
to require justification; however, it may well 
have been unintentional. 


It is hoped that the work just described 
will assist progress toward achieving one h 
the important objectives of education, the 
scientific method of inquiry. 
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Departmental Notes 


| Division I 


Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Speaking on "Education for Action,” Pro- 
fessor Edmund deS, Brunner met with the 
Agricultural and Home Economics Exten- 
sion staff of the University of New Hamp- 
shire on January 5. On January 19 to 21, 
Professor Brunner went to Chicago for a 
Farm Foundation-sponsored national con- 
ference on education with special emphasis 
on public affairs and agricultural policy. At 
one of these meetings he analyzed proposed 
agricultural policies from the sociological 
point of view. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Mempers of the staff of the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., heard 
Professor Percival M. Symonds speak of 
the possibilities and limitations of projective 
techniques on January 18. 


Division II 
Administration. and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


. Proressor John K. Norton is on sabbatical 


leave for the spring semester. His plans in- 
clude a combination of professional and 
Tecreational activities, 


Tue Department gave a dinner for Professor 
Edward S. Evenden on January 20 and a 
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photograph of all staff members of the De- 
partment was presented to him at that time. 
Professor Evenden retires at the end of the 
academic year and is now on sabbatical leave. 
He will be back for the summer session and 
will carry a full teaching program at that 
time. 


Proressors Evenden and Norton were guests 
of honor at a buffet luncheon held on Jan- 
uary 19 by the Educational Administration 
Club. 


Planning Rural Community Scbool Build- 
ings by Professors Frank W. Cyr and Henry 
H. Linn has elicited wide interest from peo- 
ple in rural school work. It was published 
by the Bureau of Publications during No- 
vember. 


ArrENDING the American Association of 
School Administrators’ meetings in Atlantic 
City, Professor Daniel R. Davies participated 
in a number of events. On February 27 he 
went to a breakfast sponsored by The 
Scbool Executive, and on February 28 he 
was a speaker at the Teachers College 
Alumni “Family” Dinner in the Traymore 
Hotel. Professor Davies acted as chairman 
of the March 1 morning session of the 
National Conference of Professors of Edu- 
cational Administration, held as part of the 
AASA. meetings. That afternoon, he served 
as interrogator on a group panel discussing 
“Effective Working Relationships Between 
Rural and Urban School Districts Through 
the County Superintendent's Office." Pro- 
fessor Davies also acted as interrogator at a 
discussion group on "International Ten- 
sions", the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion Report, on March 2, 
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Tue Board of Trustees of the Horace Mann 
School has announced the decision of Dr. 
Charles C. Tillinghast, principal of the 
school and honorary professor of education 
at Teachers College, to retire at the end of 
the present academic year. Dr. Tillinghast 
will be succeeded by Dr. Mitchell Gratwick. 


GUIDANCE 


On February 24 the Teachers College 
Branch of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association celebrated its silver anniversary 
with a dinner at the Men's Faculty Club. 
This is the only student branch among the 
75 branches of the Association, but it never- 
theless has remained vigorously ‘active dur- 
ing its quarter-century of existence. 


In connection with the annual Convention 
of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, a dinner-reunion is being held 
for vocational guidance alumni of Teach- 
ers College on March 29 at the Hotel Mor- 
ton, Atlantic City. All alumni are cordially 
invited. 4 


Ox February 2 Professor Harry D. Kitson 
attended a meeting called by the New York 
State Education Department to consider 
certification for educational and vocational 
counselors. The meeting was held in Albany. 


Tue chairman of the New York City Voca- 
tional Guidance Association committee on 
NVGA policy is Professor Donald E. Super. 
This committee has made a study of the na- 
ture and functions of the national associa- 
tion and its relationship to kindred organi- 
zations in the field of guidance. Professor 
Super presided at a panel discussion in which 
the report of the local policy committee was 
considered by the members. 

Serving as a consultant to the American 
Occupational Therapy Association, Profes- 
sor Super is reviewing and suggesting im- 
provements on instruments that have been 
developed for the measurement of interest 


and personality characteristics. 
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Division III 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


ArreNpING the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment held in Denver from February 12 
to 15, Professor Ralph R. Fields led a study 
group entitled “Junior College Programs.” 
He also spoke on “Advancing With the 
Community College Development” at a 
Teachers College dinner of the ASCD meet- 
ing. 

The faculty of Teachers College was rep- 
resented by Professor Fields at the Kansas 
City meeting of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals on Feb- 


ruary 21. 


Boarp members and trustees of the New 
York Association For Day Nurseries heard 
Professor Emma D. Sheehy speak on child- 
hood education in day nurseries on February 
28. On March 20, Professor Sheehy ad- 
dressed the Music Educators National Con- 
ference in St. Louis. Her topic was “Music 
in Early Childhood Education.” 


IN connection with a course on the curricu- 
lum in junior and senior high schools being 
offered by Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass, Professors Marcela Lawler, ^ 
Thomas Hopkins and Gordon Mackenzie 
gave lectures in Springfield during the 
month of January. 


Ox February 5, Professor Hopkins addressed 
a regional study meeting of the New Eng- 
land School Development Council held i 
Harvard University. His topic was The 
Function of Art in the Classroom." 1 
Other meetings for Professor Hopkins 
during February included the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment convention in Denver, and the m 
ing of the American Association of Bde 
Administrators held in Atlantic City 
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the Atlantic City meeting, he read a paper 
on “Dynamics in Research” before the 
American Educational Research Association. 


Tue National Council on Family Relations 
re-elected Professor Ernest G. Osborne its 
president at the annual conference held in 
New York City December 29 to 31. 

Professor Osborne participated in a one- 
day forum of the Public Health Association 
of New York City on January 27. 


Ox January 20 and 21, Professor Paul Witt 
participated in the Conference on Audio- 
Visual Instruction in Teacher Education 
held in Chicago. The meeting was sponsored 
by the Film Council of America. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


During the week of January 22 Professor 
Gerald S. Craig participated in a workshop 
in elementary science in Los Angeles 
County, Calif. Professor Craig's other activi- 
ties during January included speaking at a 
luncheon meeting of the Association for 
Childhood Education at San Diego and par- 
ticipating in a workshop in elementary sci- 
ence in San Diego County. 


MATHEMATICS 


“Matuematics and the Modern Psychology 
of Learning" was Professor Howard F. 
Fehr's topic at a curriculum meeting of the 
mathematics teachers of Washington, D. C., 
held on March 7. 


Dr. Nathan Lazar has accepted an appoint- 
Ment as associate professor of mathematics 
in the Division of Education at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, beginning in 
July 1950. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Durme February Professor Magdalene 
Kramer spent several days at Cornell Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon, Ia. She addressed the 


students and appeared in the college lecture 
series as well as teaching several classes of 
theater and music students. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


SERVING as a panel member of the State Uni- 
versity of New York Symposium on “The 
Functions of a Modern University,” Pro- 
fessor Edwin Ziegfeld was in Buffalo on 


January 28. 


Tue Columbia Dames heard Professor Ar- 
thur Young speak on “What is Modern 
Art?” at their February 1 meeting. He also 
spoke at Jersey City Junior College March 
2 on “Trends in Contemporary Painting.” 


Ar the conference of the ASCD in Denver, 
Miss Mildred Fairchild acted as a resource 
person in the study group on “In-Service 
Programs of Curriculum Improvement.” 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Tue eighth Annual Lecture of Delta Pi Ep- 
silon, business education graduate fraternity, 
was given by Professor Hamden L. Fork- 
ner at the meeting of the association in Chi- 
cago during December. Titled “Curriculum 
Planning in Business Education,” the talk was 
the second in a series of two lectures by 
Professor Forkner before this group. 

Speaking to the business teachers of the 
Washington, D. C., Public Schools on Jan- 
uary 3, Professor Forkner discussed the 
problems of teaching transcription. He also 
spoke on “Practical Research in Business 
Education” at the annual meeting of the 
American Vocational Association held in 
Atlantic City during December. 


Recentty elected president of the Ameri- 
can Chapter of the International Society for 
Business Education, Professor Forkner pre- 
sided at the U. S. chapter meeting in Atlan- 
tic City on February 25. The Society’s head- 
quarters are in Zurich, Switzerland. 
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Durie December, Professor John L. Rowe 
attended an executive board meeting of the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, held in conjunction 
with the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation convention in Chicago. 

Speaking on “Patternism and Serial Re- 
action in the Development of Typewriting 
Skill,” Professor Rowe lectured to business 
education students at the Paterson, N. J., 
State Teachers College on January 13. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


From January 18 to 20 Professor R. Louise 
McManus attended the conference on car- 
dio-vascular diseases sponsored by the 
American Heart Association and the Na- 
tional Heart Institute in Washington, D. C. 


Ar the meeting of the Committee on Nurs- 
ing of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, held in New York City on Jan- 
uary 11, Professor Frances Reiter spoke on 
"Functional Relationship of Hospital Serv- 
ices.” She talked on the same subject at a 
state-wide conference sponsored by the 
New York State Nurses' Association Com- 
mittee on the Improvement of Nursing 
Service and held in Syracuse on February 8. 


Proressor Margaret Adams served as a con- 
sultant in child health at a regional confer- 
ence on "Administrative Problems of School 
Health Programs," sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Office of Education, the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, and the American 
Association of School Administrators, It 
was held in Stony Brook, Long Island, N. Y., 
January 11 to 15. 

Professor Adams has been invited to rep- 
resent the National League of Nursing Edu- 
cation on the steering committee of the Ad- 
visory Council on “Participation of National 
Organizations,” a sub-activity of the mid- 
century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, The purpose of the com- 
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mittee will be to develop programs and 
plans for the participation of national or- 
ganizations in the work of the White House 
conference, and to advise on conference 
projects, fact-finding, and communications, 


PanriciPATING in an institute on cancer nurs- 
ing held at the University of Minnesom 
Center for Continuation Study from Jan- 
uary 23 to February 11, Miss Katherine 
Nelson acted as a resource person. 


Own January 17, the Syracuse Local League 
of Nursing Education and District Four, 
New York State Nurses’ Association, heard 
Professor Bernice E. Anderson speak on 
the legal aspects of nursing. 


The Library 


“ANOTHER Look at Library Instruction" was 
the topic of Professor Ethel M. Feagley at 
the meeting of the University and College 
Group of the Special Libraries Council of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity on December 2. 


Institute of Field Studies 


Tue Institute has recently completed sur- 
veys of school building needs at Hillside, 
N. J., and Hicksville, N. Y., under the di- 
rection of Professor H. H. Linn, who was 
assisted by Dr. Felix J. McCormick. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


From January 11-14 Professors Gordon N. 
Mackenzie and Stephen M. Corey worked 
with the Texas ASCD in Houston. A state- 
wide program of curriculum experimenta- 
tion was considered by this group. 


Dure her January visit to Battle Creek, 
Mich., Professor Ruth Cunningham met 
with seven junior and senior high sch 

teachers and counselors interested in group 
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behavior and dynamics. Areas of homemak- 
ing, general education, English, science and 
music were represented. Members of the 
group were concerned with a number of 
questions such as: "Why is it that two 


-groups exposed to what seem to be similar 


or identical experiences react so differently?" 
and "What is the role of the individual in 
the group?" 

Professor Cunningham recently edited a 
new booklet in the Parent-Teacher Series 
entitled Answering Children’s Questions. 
The booklet was written by Dr. C. W. 
Hunnicutt and published by the Bureau of 
Publications. 


Tue study which Professors Cunningham 
and A. Wellesley Foshay, and Mr. Kenneth 
D. Wann are making at Springfield, Mo., 
on the formation of social values and atti- 
tudes has reached the point where a report 
is in sight. Members of the Institute staff 
have met with twenty-five representatives 
of the cooperating Springfield schools to 
consider what type of report should be 
made. The group decided that it should be- 
gin with what was discovered, and that the 
conceptual framework of the study be in- 
terwoven through the story rather than fol- 
lowing the more usual sequence of subject, 
setting, sources of data and conclusions. 


Mempers of the Albert Leonard Junior 
High School Parents and Teachers Associa- 
tion of New Rochelle, N. J., heard Pro- 
fessor Chandos Reid speak on "Your Child 
and the Modern Junior High School" at 
their January 16 meeting. She also spoke to 
the faculty of the Maplewood-South Orange 
Schools on January 23, discussing the devel- 
opment of a unified curriculum program, 
and to the Language Arts Revision Com- 
mittee of the Maplewood-South Orange 
Schools on January 30, where her topic 
was “Obstacles to a Good Curriculum Pro- 
” 


During January, Professor Reid and Miss 
Ella Leppert worked with the executive 
steering committee of the four junior high 


schools in Philadelphia which are participat- 
ing in a project on instructional materials in 
the area of “getting along with others.” 


Memnaers of the Institute staff who had va- 
rious responsibilities at the national ASCD 
convention in Denver are Professors Corey, 
Cunningham, Foshay, Mackenzie, Reid, and 
Arthur T. Jersild. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement * 


intments are 


The following recent aj 
ield Relations 


reported by the Office o! 
and Placement: 


Anning, Margaret E. (A.M. 1947), supervisor 
of odo Public Schools, Glasgow, Aram 

Antony, Paul U. (A.M. 1943), elementary 
school principal, West Haven, Conn. 

Apicello, Anthony (A.M. 1940), teacher of 

ematics, Oratory School, Summit, N. J. 

Babcock, John T. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
education, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Tex. 

Bentley, Charles A. (Prof. Dip. 1949), instruc- 
tor in music, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 

Blakely, Bernice (A.M. 1938), fifth de 
critic teacher, State Teachers College, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Bolash, Boris Joseph, emotes of French, Kath- 
erine Sweeny Day School, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Borsik, Dolores V. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
bo d and general science, High School, Lib- 
erty, N. Y. 


Bowlby, erite E, (A.M. 1948), teacher 
i malig, Edgewood School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Bradley, Edgar A. Jr, teacher of social 
uth Huntington High School, Hunt- 

s Ricard Hil (AM. sp. super 
Byrne, Richard C 1947), supervisor 
of Oceu tional Information Ser- 
iver tad Department of 
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Carey, Harry Edward, Jr. (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of ish and football coach, Wa 
pingers Central School, Wappingers Falls, N. 

Cleverdon, Dorothy (A.M. 1945), director of 
teacher education, Play Schools Association, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Conklin, Mary Knight, apprentice nutrition- 
ist, New York State Douce of Health, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Cowan, Lois Goldman (A.M. 1946), junior 
assistant to dean of students, Hunter College of 
the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Di Cuia, Antoinette (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, Scotia Junior High School, Scotia, N. Y. 


Donchian, Peter (Ed.D. 1949), associate pro- 
[cx of education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
ich. 


Faddis, Elizabeth (A.M. 1932), director of 
Parent erative Nursery School and instruc- 
tor in adult education classes, Oakland Public 
School System, San Leandro, Calif. 


Famularo, Thomas J., teacher of social studies, 
mom "Technical High School, Brooklyn, 


Fickling, Mary Ellen (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in physical education, Carver High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Fluharty, George W. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in speech, ‘Washing n Square College of Arts 
oe New York University, New York, 


Franks, Barnett (A.M. 1949), assistant profes- 
sor of radio writing, University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex, 


Freeman, Sophie (A.M. 1942), director of 
remedial reading, Merced Public Schools, 
Merced, Calif. 


Frink, Margaret (A.M. 1929), instructor in 
honi economics, Russell Sage College, Troy, 


Garde, Harold (A.M. 1949), teacher of arts 
and crafts, Abraham Clark Hi 
Rale; lar] igh School, 


Guthrie, Gersilda (A.M. 1949), specialist in 
home oe University Ge Nelms, 


Handy, H. (A.M. 1931), director of resi- 
dence and dining halls, Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney, Wash, E 


ia P d marcis EM. 1949), instructor 
College, T nservatory, Wesleyan 
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Hauetter, Stella (A.M. 1949), orthopedic s 


lic health nurse, Missouri State Crippled 
drens Service, Columbia, Mo. 


Hayward, Jean McC. (B.S. 1938), kinder. 


garten teacher, Queen's, 
Canada. 


Horn, David M. (A.M. 1947), principal and 
assistant headmaster, The Roosevelt School, 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Hurlock, Julia B. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
third grade, Mt. Pleasant Elementary School, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Huth, Mari Luise (A.M. 1935), associate pro- 
fessor of modern languages, College of Emporia, 
Emporia, Kan. y 

Irwin, Howard A., teacher of art, Southern 
Lancaster Junior High School, Quarryville, Pa. 


Katz, Sidney J. (A.M. 1948), band director and 
instructor of music, Public Schools, Weston, 
W. Va. 


Keefe, Dorothy C. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 


Westmount, Que, 


English and guidance counselor, Heidelberg 
(American) High School, Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. 


Kirkendall, Lester A. (Ph.D. 1937), associate 
professor of family life education, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Langley, Elizabeth Gall (A.M. 1941), instruc 
tor in elementary education, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

Macaro, Regina V., teacher of primary grades, 
Central School, Brewster, N. Y. 

Mades, Margaret H. (A.M. 1934), assistant 
rofessor of clothing, Pennsylvania State Col- 
ege, State College, Pa. 

Marshall, Dorothy J., teacher of third grade, 
Public School No. 5, Fair Lawn, N. J. 

Mascia, Mai (A.M. 1949), special class 
teacher, Union $ School, Rutherford, N. J. 

McCoy, Tyril J. (A.M. 1947), school psy- 
chologist, Public Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miller, Joyce, head teacher, Norwood School, 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 

Miller, Marie (A.M. 1948), counselor, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Mindell, Marion (A.M. 1948), teacher of art, 
Jericho School and Carle Place School, Nass! 
County, N. Y. 

Minkin, Vera F. (A.M. 1945), assistant reg" 
istrar, New Jersey State Teachers Colleges 
Newark, N. J. 


. 
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Bureau of Nutrition, Health, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mitchell, George Leonard, teacher of bi 
and science, Fort 
High Fort Lee, N. J 

Moore, Ouida (A.M. 1945), instructor and re- 
Bee cei, iste College of Woshinigeon, Pull 
man, 


Morsa, Hier, head of home economics de- 
Masia Westmar College, Le Mars, Iowa. 
Newman, Carolyn Mackoff (A.M. 1948), 
teacher of piano, Phil Saltman Studios, Boston, 
Mass. 
Pajewski, Richard, teacher of history, Hi 
School, Plainfield, N. J. = 
Leo, LAE of modern Mente yr ipai De- 
edm of State, 
Pauli, Alice S. m pom puero direc- 
aerate De y Nursery, New York, 


Pearlman, Joseph (A.M. 1917), instructor in 
Eo OM of Moson! Arcs Memphis, 


"o Findlay C. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
à cca State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
Perky, mi emi cU a daa instructor in 


physics and King School, 


i * 
Plank, Spo Os io) roe, 


Preston, Malcolm (A.M. ) ial lec- 
Sen fine arts, Hofstra Col College, Hanpsued, 
Quirk, Virginia ume instructor in French 
Highland 


Junior College, 

eM BAN] 
Ip imr AN, 1949), teacher of 
—_ en 
gy densos p (AM: ), teacher of 

economics, Malverne High School, 
Malvern NY, 
Reichenberger, Lisa (A.M. ), teacher of 
maranan "nd science, Windbor ‘Mountain 
School, Lenox, Mass. 
Rimalover, Jack K. (A.M. 1940), assistant to 

Taoka Toning fervice, 


president, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


d m (AN. c e 
structor in voice, mne Michigan 
Education, Kalamazoo, 


(AM. 1 — 


‘cachers College, 
), admin- 


Ross, Mary A. (A.M. 1 ids. consultant in nu- 
of and Welfare, 
Augusta, 


Rowland, me (A.M. 1949), vocational 
quio mie Key Aw HA Boho, 


pie Pius School No V New York, N. Y. 


Pom, Helen R, diedan manager, T. J. Mac- 
Dermott Company, New York, N. Y. 


Louis P., teacher of social studies, 
Jin High School No. 75, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Schwarz, WEL enisum -——— 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
Seda, Glad; 


A. (A.M. 1947), instructor. in 
Cities College of Syracuse Uni- 


Shedd, Arthur B. (AM. 1947), director of 
services, H 
Education, Concord, N. H. 


Simmons, Helen B. (A.M. Mane Sehen 


CORRER TS 


Smith, Leon P. (A.M. DD emm 
Rollins College, Winter 

Smith, Willard W. (A.M. SD. ee proe 
fanc ot paat Dsum College, San- 


mento, 
, Blanche M. house director, Upsala 
Ess Orange, N. J. 
Steodler, Mary M. (Prof. ), fre 
Leer: e e Pr 
of Connecticut, New Britain, 
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Stewart, John G. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
German, French and Latin, Highland Manor 
School, West Long Branch, N. J. 


Stoke, Barbara (A.M. 1948), kindergarten 
teacher and elementary school art teacher, 
Presidio Hill School, San Francisco, Calif. 


Stone, Alice Virginia (A.M. 1949), speech 
therapist, St. Barnabas Hospital, New York, 

Sugrue, Jon J. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
chemistry, Concordia Collegiate Institute, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Symms, D. Eugenia (A.M. 1948), associate 
dean of students and instructor in sociology, 
Palos Verdes College, Rolling Hills, Calif. 


Tamke, George R. F. (A.M. 1949), service 
manager, Livingston Publishi ing Company, Nar- 
Hane Di Le 

Taylor, Alice R., supervisor of foods, The 
Colonnade Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Townsend, Sarah L. (A.M. 1949), staff nurse, 
The Twin Elms, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Trayner, Agnes (A.M. 1949), assistant resi- 
dent business director and dietitian, University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Vanchieri, Samuel M. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Westwood, N. J. 


Van Orden, Muriel Lila (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of secretarial studies, W. C. Mepham High 
School, Bellmore, N. Y. 


Von Schlichten, Erwin W. assistant professor 
of education, Union College and University, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


: Voydat, Mitchell L. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 


mathematics, Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, N. Y. 


Wall, George A. (A.M. 1949), counselor, 
Thurmont High School, "Thurmont, Md, 


Walter, Don A. (Ed.D. 1947), principal, 
Lincoln High School, Ferndale, Mich. 


Watanabe, Midori (BS. 1949), assistant 
teacher of three-year-olds, Agnes Russell Center, 
Teachers College, New York, N. Y. 


Webster, Frank W., assistant professor of 
music, New York State College for Teachers 
at Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Weinstein, Ruth B. (B.S. 1942), assistant chief 
nurse, Veterans Administration Center, White 
River Junction, Vt. 

Weissman, Eleanor M., group teacher of 
three-year-olds, Little Miss Muffet Kinder- 
garten, New York, N. Y. 


Wells, Eleanor F, (A.M. 1924), dietitian, 
Englewood Hospital, Englewood, N. J. 

Wells, Marie E. (A.M. 1931), instructor in 
home economics, Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Wesley, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of fourth and fifth grades, Gramercy Park 
School, New York, N. Y. 

Westerberg, Alice M. (B.S. 1947), public 
health coordinator, Stamford Hospital School 
of Nursing, Stamford, Conn. 

Wight, Helen (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
home economics, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala. 

Wolfe, Thelma Maxine (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of fourth grade, Sunrise Park School, Wan- 
tagh, N. Y. 
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Formerty president of Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C., Rosert P. Daner (Ph.D. 
1932) assumed the duties. of president of 
Virginia State College at Petersburg on Feb- 
ruary 1. Dr. Daniel was born on the Virginia 
State College campus where his father served 
as secretary for 28 years. He has served as 
president of numerous educational organi- 
zations including the Virginia State Teachers 
Association, the Association of Northern 
Baptist Educational Institutions, the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes, and the North Carolina College 
Conference, He has been the recipient of a 
certificate for distinguished service in edu- 
cation awarded by the National Urban 
League. 


On December 15, Jonn S. Cuartton (A.M. 
1941) assumed the post of Director of Child 
Development and Guidance Services in the 
Delaware State Department of Public In- 
struction. Prior to his acceptance of this 
position, Mr. Charlton was guidance coun- 
selor and occupational coordinator of the 
Rockland County, N. Y., public schools. 
He has also taught guidance courses at New 
York University and Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Tue Veterans Administration has appointed 
Avetawe Hucues (A.M. 1949) acting chief 
of the Neuropsychiatric Nursing Section of 
its Central Office Nursing Service. Miss 
Hughes was a member of the first graduating 
class of Teachers College's course for mental 
hygiene consultants, offered by the Division 
of Nursing Education. 


Tue new director of the Nursing Service 
of the New York State Department of Men- 


tal Hygiene is Luan Satsman (A.M. 
1935). She has served in this capacity pro- 
visionally since 1946. 
Jonn Van Duyn SoUTHWORTH (A.M. 1936) 
has been elected president of the Iroquois 
Publishing Company, publishers of school 
textbooks, k 
Li 
Tur director of the Nursing Service of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, Lucite Petry 
(A.M. 1929), has been appointed to the Ex- 
pert Committee on Nursing of U.N.’s 
World Health Organization. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made on November 
24 of the appointment of JoHN J. KINSELLA 
(Ed.D. 1943) as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics Education at New 
York University's School of Education. In 
his new post he will hold the rank of assistant 
professor. Dr. Kinsella was previously a 
member of the faculty at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


Tur Creative Award of the American Acad- 
emy of Physical Education has been pre- 
sented to CATHERINE L. ALLEN (A.M. 1941) 
for her success in selling organized recrea- 
tion to the rural children and communities 
of Tennessee. Miss Allen is a professor of 
physical education at the University of 
"Tennessee. 


Tur Maryland State Board of Education 
has appointed Howarp E. Bostey (A.M. 
1935), to the position of Dean of Instruc- 
tion at State Teachers College in Salisbury. 
Dr. Bosley has been an associate professor 
of education at Southern Illinois University 


since 1937- é 
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SerecreD vice-chair of the National 
Conference on Graduate Study on Health, 
held during January in Pere Marquette, Ill., 
RosaumD Cassmy (Ed.D, 1937) was a dele- 
gate member of the conference, represent- 
ing the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. Dr. 
Cassidy is professor of physical education 
at the University of California, 


ResicNiNG his position as professor of physi- 
cal science at Plymouth, N. H., Teachers 
College, RaymMonp Warren (Ed.D. 1947) 
will become educational specialist at Air 
University, Craig Field, Ala. 


COMMENCEMENT speaker at Brockport, 
N. Y., State Teachers College in January was 
ArrnED LrtAND Crass (A.M. 1921), profes- 


sot of education at the George Peabody 


College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., and 
editor of the Peabody Journal of Education. 
His topic was “When in Rome.” 


NATIONALLY recognized as an authority on 
home furnishing and flower arrangement, 
ANNA Hone Rurr (A.M. 1933) has recently 
revised her book, Home Furnishings, which 
is used as a text in approximately 180 col- 
leges and universities ughout the coun- 
try. Mrs. Rutt was formerly head of the art 
department at Northwestern University. 


Tue new title of RurH C. Hanrzy (A.M, 
1928) is Director of Elementary Education 
at Shippensburg State Teachers College in 
Shippensburg, Pa., where she has been as- 
sistant director of training. 


AnrHUR J. Jones (Ph.D. 1907) is completing 
the third revision of his Principles of Guid- 
ance. Dr. Jones taught at the University of 
Colorado in Boulder last summer. 


“ProBLeMs to Be Solved in Developing Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth” is the 
topic on which Paur D. Cottier (A.M. 
1925), chief of the Bureau of Youth Services 
of the Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation, addressed Springfield, Vt., residents 
during November. Mr. Collier has been a 
member of the Connecticut state department’ 
for 19 years, 


Ar Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Grace Liccione (A.M. 1947) took an active 
part in the weekend workshop held during 
October under the auspices of the Women’s 
Division of the Southeastern Zone of the 
New York State Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Association. Mrs, Liccione, teacher 
of physical education at Fulton Elementary 
School in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., demonstrated 
teaching methods and materials on elemen- 
tary dance. 
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Cooperative Research and 


PREFACE 


a program of school experimen- 
tation described in the following 
reports is an outgrowth of cooperation 
between the Battle Creek, Michigan, 
Public Schools and the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. 

Ina very real sense this is experimen- 
tation at the grass-roots level, since it 
is taking place in a typical Midwestern 
city school system under normal teach- 
ing conditions and is concerned with 
the improvement of instruction in the 
public schools. Definite-values are ac- 
cruing to the local schools from studies 
which are in progress and the consulta- 
tion which is being provided. The va- 
riety of experiences which the students 
are having and the extent of growth 
which is taking place among the teach- 
ers in the schools are some of the evi- 
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dences of real gains recognized in the 
local school system. 

The Public Schools of Battle Creek 
wish to express appreciation to the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for their 
collaboration on these studies. It is 
gratifying to cooperate with the Insti- 
tute in this program and Battle Creek 
is looking forward with enthusiasm to 
certain new projects which are under 
way. 

It is hoped that the ensuing descrip- 

tion of the program as it has developed 

to the present time may prove of in- 

terest to others concerned with the im- 

portant work of the experimental im- 

provement of secondary ^ a in 
the püblic schools of America. — * 

Vinci, M. Rocers 

* Superintendent of Schools 

* “Battle Creek, Michigan 


» Introduction 


* 

que progress report of research 

presented herewith deals with 
problems involved in initiating and de- 
veloping a general education course 
called “Basic Living" for all tenth 
grade youth in the Battle Creek High 
School. The cooperative research team 
is composed of teachers, local consul- 
tants, and consultants from the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The progress report 
covers three years of activity, 1946 to 
1949. 

A major potentiality of cooperative 
research for curriculum improvement 
is its effectiveness in reducing the lag 
between educational theory and gen- 
eral knowledge on the one hand and 
educational practice on the other. 
This lag cannot be reduced signifi- 
cantly from laboratories or armchairs. 
Tt must be reduced at the point of ac- 
tion, General knowledge about prob- 
lems of young people, for example, 
must be translated into specific knowl- 
edge about particular youth in a spe- 
cific cultural context. Similarly, a learn- 
ing theory must be translated into 
operation in a specific situation with 
a specific group of learners. These 
translations are a primary function of 
the educational practitioner, but to as- 
p that he will be able to perform 

is function without assistance is to 
deny well-known facts. It is here that 
customary educational strategy” seems 

, 
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to have been faulty and non-creative, 
It has neglected to take into account 
the need for specific processes to ac- 
celerate the translation of theory and 
general knowledge into practice. Co- 
operative research, with its orientation 
to specific school-community situa- 
tions, its emphasis on problems indige- 
nous to the situation, its provision for 
participation on the part of the practi- 
tioner in the research needed to guide 
and appraise action and change, offers 
real possibilities for reducing the lag 
between theory and practice in curric- 
ulum improvement. 

Although the progress report of the 
Battle Creek-Institute cooperative proj- 
ect emphasizes the pedagogical, there 
are some features of interest from a 
scholarly or scientific point of view. 
The experience of the cooperating 
group has shown that when a practical 
research project which deals with the 
real problems of life is undertaken, this 
project soon involves many kinds of 
scholarly activity and many types of 
intellectual endeavor. It calls for co- 
operative problem solving because 
problems which no one teacher can 
solve alone are involved. It calls for ex- 
perimentation and scholarly endeavor 
for teachers soon discover that they 
must increase their store of knowledge 
drawn from the various academic dis- 
ciplines. We have found, too, that seri- 
ous research on practical problems 
sooner or later calls for more basic 1€ 
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search. The cooperating teachers dis- 
cover the need for new kinds of knowl- 
edge not provided by the existing dis- 
ciplines. And finally, cooperative re- 
search involves emotions as well. It de- 
mands of the cooperating teachers a 
high degree of moral integrity. 

The purposes of preparing this re- 
port just now are several. First, the 
cooperative project is now entering a 
new phase and it was thought that this 
would be a good time to take stock of 
what has been done and to describe to 
others the experiences of the cooperat- 


» 


ing group. Second, it is hoped that this 
report, even though. incomplete, will 
stimulate more interest in cooperative 
action research and evoke constructive 
criticism from interested. educators. 
And finally, a report at this time was 
thought desirable to care for the many 
requests received by the Battle Creek 
schools for information concerning the 
tenth grade general education course. 
Huserr M. Evans 

Srepuen M. Corey 

Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 

of School Experimentation 


Membership of Cooperating Group 


ORIGINAL PLANNING GROUP 


(HEALTH COMMITTEE) 
Marie Allwardt 
Katherine Pullen 
Ed Reynolds 
Claribel Husted 
Helen Houvener 
Clifford Gettings 
Paul Halverson, consultant 
Hubert M. Evans, consultant 


FIRST TEACHING GROUP 


(RESEARCH TEAM) 
D. B. Leonardelli, chairman 
Melvin Hetland 
John R. Cochran 
Robert J. Maitner 
Hazel Ashe 
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Marie Allwardt 

Ruth Penty, consultant 

Paul Halverson, consultant 
Hubert M. Evans, consultant 


PRESENT TEACHING GROUP 


(RESEARCH TEAM) 
John R. Cochran, chairman 
Garcia Sinclair 
Raymond Randels 
Robert J. Maitner 
Sidney DeBoer 
Lovina Lovgren 
Paul Halverson, consultant 
Ruth Penty, consultant 
Hubert M. Evans, consultant 
D. B. Leonardelli, consultant 
Arthur T. Jersild, consultant 


I. Development of the Cooperative 
Situation and Cooperating Group 


HIS progress report of the Battle 

Creek-Institute cooperative cur- 
riculum project is divided into six parts. 
Part I contains a description of the de- 
velopments leading to the establishment 
of the Battle Creek action situation and 
the cooperating teaching group. Parts 
II and III deal with the major problems 
central to the development of the Basic 
Living course: content and learning 
materials, the problem-solving ap- 
proach, and the group process. Fol- 
lowing these sections is a report of the 
testimony given by the tenth grade 
students regarding how they feel about 
their Basic Living experiences. In Part 
V next steps now under way are de- 
scribed briefly, and the final section is 
a description of how the Basic Living 
teachers feel about their experiences 
with the cooperative research project. 


BATTLE CREEK SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY SETTING 


Battle Creek is a Midwestern city 
with a population of approximately 
50,000. Along with the breakfast food 
industry, several well-known metal 
and metal products industries located 
there provide various job opportunities 
and a relatively stable economic base 
for the community. In addition, the 
United States Army has a large per- 
manent installation in Battle Creek and 
another nearby. TN 


The Battle Creek School system is 
modern and forward looking. Thirteen 
elementary schools, which enroll 4,000 
boys and girls; four junior high schools, 
with an enrollment of nearly 2,000; a 
single senior high school of 1500 stu- 
dents; and professional personnel of 
some 350 teachers, principals, and 
supervisors constitute the system. Al- 
though there is a central administrative 
staff, much of the administrative ac- 
tivity is decentralized and the school 
building is considered the basic unit. 
General policies and programs are ar- 
rived at on a system-wide basis and al- 
most all of the teachers participate in 
policy making either at the building 
level or centrally through their repre- 
sentatives. Curriculum development 15 
basically a responsibility of the individ- 
ual school group, although each school 
works in close cooperation with other 
schools through their central commit- 
tees. This policy of decentralizing ad- 
ministration and responsibility for cur- 
riculum improvement seems to WO! 
well, if the reactions of the teachers are 
a criterion. 

School-community relations are su- 
perior for a community of this type 
There is an active Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee, which studies and makes 
recommendations regarding the needs 
of the school in the areas of finance, 
physical plant, and curriculum. The 
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Parent-Teacher Association is an in- 
tegral part of the educational enterprise 
and the Parent- Teacher-Student Or- 
ganization is particularly active in 
senior high school. While the Battle 
Creek community would probably be 
classified as conservative by sociolo- 
gists, it has been and is progressive in its 
outlook toward its schools. During the 
past five years many changes have oc- 
curred in the school system and in the 
education program. The community 
has not only tolerated these changes 
but has even encouraged them. The 
citizens in Battle Creek are unquestion- 
ably interested in their schools. They 
want not only more education for all 
their children and young people but 
ment of cooperative research on curric- 
ulum problems is concerned. 

better education as well. This is ex- 
tremely important as far as the develop- 


DEVELOPING THE COOPERATIVE 
SITUATION 


The story of the development of the 
cooperative situation may well begin 
with the school survey, still fresh in 
the memory of all school personnel 
Who were then in the system. During 
the latter part of World War II, the 
School Board arranged for a compre- 
hensive school survey by a large Mid- 
western university. The survey was 
carried out mainly by members of the 
staff of the university with some assist- 
ance and cooperation from local per- 
sonnel. The results of the survey were 
important in relation to the develop- 
ment of the Battle Creek situation for 
several reasons. First, the survey, even 
with its limited local participation, did 


make many teachers more sensitive 
to important curriculum problems. 
Second, it aroused constructive public 
interest in the schools. Third, it initi- 
ated a series of Board actions that re- 
sulted in new professional educational 
leadership. 

Many of the survey recommenda- 
tions were concerned with the curric- 
ulum, but they assumed a continuation 
of essentially the same structure. For 
example, it was recommended that the 
senior high school examine its program 
from the standpoint of general educa- 
tion. The suggestion was made that 
fewer elective courses be offered and 
that more courses be required in certain 
departments, particularly science and 
social studies. This approach to general 
education involved little change in the 
organization of the school’s offerings. 
Whether or not requiring more existing 
courses would move the senior high 
school toward better general education 
for all its students is debatable. At least 
this was the judgment of many of the 
teachers in senior high. Other recom- 
mendations pointed out the need to re- 
formulate objectives, improve the con- 
tent of courses, improve the methods of 
teaching, give more attention to indi- 
vidual differences, and improve teach- 
ing assignments by relating them more 
closely to the specialized training of 
the teachers. The survey also called at- 
tention to the high percentage of fail- 
ures, particularly among students in the 
general curriculum, and recommended 
that the school institute a more sys- 
tematic study of dropouts. ; 

The year following the publication 
of the report, the staff of the senior 
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high school undertook a study of the 
total high school program. Some new 
data were gathered regarding failures 
and dropouts, and a study was made of 
the problems of the entering students 
as revealed by the Mooney Problem 
Check List. A number of problems 
were uncovered by these studies, but 
many of them were of the kind which 
indicated that students were not meas- 
uring up, in one way or another, to the 
standards set by school and commu- 
nity. For example, failures were high 
among certain groups of students in 
certain subjects. Participation in extra- 
curricular activities among certain 
groups was low. The number of drop- 
outs seemed unreasonable in the light of 
the job opportunities available in the 
community, 

While the senior high school staff 
was engaged in this series of studies, 
the central office asked the staff if it 
would be interested in joining with 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation in a coopera- 
tive curriculum study. The staff agreed 
that it would, if the study could be 
arranged to the satisfaction of all. A list 
of problems which the high school staff 
thought were most important in their 
situation and on which it would like to 
work with an outside group was pre- 
pared. These problems were submitted 
to the Institute, with the result that six 
‘of the high school teachers were sent to 
a workshop in New York for further 
study of the proposed cooperative 
project. Eventually, a satisfactory 
agreement was reached between the 
Battle Creek Public Schools and the 
Institute, and a consultant from the In- 
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stitute was assigned to the project. This 
occurred in the spring of 1946. 

Before we discuss further the de- 
velopment of the cooperative situation, 
it might be advantageous to look at the 
problems submitted by the senior high 
school as the basis for a cooperative 
study, and to examine the nature of the 
working relations between the Insti- 
tute and the Battle Creek schools, 

The problems submitted by the 
senior high school staff to the Institute 
were six in number, as follows: 


1. How can counseling best serve the 
needs of individual students? 

2. How can the program of studies be 
set up to provide freedom for meeting 
student needs? 

3. How can the high school program 
be made to serve the needs of the total 
school population with a resultant reduc- 
tion in the dropout rate? 

4. How can a curriculum be planned 
to provide an adequate general education 
for all high school youth? 

5. How can work experience be made 
a part of the high school curriculum? 

6. How can the work of all levels of 
the school system be more closely re- 
lated? 


Because of the importance of prob- 
lem selection and definition in coopera- 
tive research, these problems as stated 
are of interest. All are phrased in very 
general terms. Each question refers to 
a problem area. Taken together, the 
questions encompass considerable ter- 
ritory. In no instance is the problem 
defined with sufficient precision to 
serve as a starting point and guide for 
working out a solution. However, the 
questions as asked can be taken as a first 
step along the road to the problem defi- 
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nition required in cooperative research. 
Two further points should be noted. 
The problems, general as they are, rep- 
resent the judgment of the senior high 
school staff regarding important diffi- 
culties it was facing. Because this initial 
statement of problems came early in the 
cooperative relationship, it was possible 
for those persons likely to be involved 
in the study to participate in further 
refinement of the problem definition so 
that research and action might be 
furthered. 

The cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the Institute and the Battle 
Creek schools was quite simple. No ex- 
change of money was involved. The In- 
stitute agreed to furnish assistance to 
the senior high school staff, particularly 
with respect to research and experi- 
mentation. The Battle Creek schools 
agreed to make changes in the local 
situation necessary to provide a proper 
setting for the research and to organize 
a group of teachers who would be pri- 
marily responsible for developing the 
cooperative project with the Institute. 
Further, the Battle Creek schools 
agreed to provide additional local con- 
sultant help and to furnish whatever 
funds might be needed to move the 
project along. 

The first year of the cooperative 
project (1946-47) involved an explora- 
tion and study of the high school situa- 
tion in order to locate and define the 
problems and to structure a cooperative 
situation where intensive work could 
be done. An early decision was made to 
concentrate on health education and 
the communication arts. Later, the staff 
agreed to start with health education 


and to delay work on the communica- 
tion arts. After a preliminary survey, 
the Advisory Council of the staff ap- 
pointed a special committee to carry 
through the work. 

This Health Committee was com- 
posed of a physical education teacher, 
a health education teacher, a home eco- 
nomics teacher, a counselor, a biology 
teacher, and the teacher of home nurs- 
ing. The high school principal and the 
director of counseling and research 
acted as local consultants, and the In- 
stitute representative as a visiting con- 
sultant. This was the first working 
group; it was established to explore 
the problem area and to structure a 
situation for intensive work. 

One of the first things that the 
Health Committee did was to involve 
the whole high school staff in a ques- 
tionnaire study of how health in the 
high school could be improved. The re- 
sults of this questionnaire revealed that 
the teachers were annoyed by a num- 
ber of inadequate physical facilities. 
Among other conditions, they reported 
inadequate ventilation, irregular heat, 
poor lighting, unsanitary toilets, no 
soap, and dirty erasers. They called 
attention, furthermore, to the fact that 
many students were suffering from 
eyestrain or hearing difficulties and 
many were ill-informed concerning 
contagious diseases and other kinds of 
ill health. Some of the teachers recom- 
mended strongly that more recognition 
be given the mental and emotional 
stresses within the high school. Almost 
all teachers raised the question of poor 
posture in the classroom. 

Steps were taken at once by the 
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Committee, aided by the administration 
and other teachers, to correct a number 
of these faults. Eye screening and hear- 
ing tests were given, patch tests and X 
rays were administered to all students, 
the heating and ventilating system was 
adjusted, and a survey was made to find 
out in what ways mental and emotional 
conflicts were being resolved in the 
school. The survey indicated that 
something was being done about these 
conflicts through the guidance pro- 
gram, extracurricular activities, and by 
the practice of allowing students a 
greater degree of self-expression in 
classroom discussions. In addition, 
there were indications that the guided 
reading program helped some young 
people to better understanding of 
themselves and others. 

The “research” and action carried 
on by the Health Committee were im- 
portant in many ways. They helped 
to develop the eventual cooperative 
situation. 'The whole staff was involved 
in the questionnaire study and many 
members were directly involved in the 
action program, which was based on 
the results of the questionnaire. Many 
teachers became aware of certain basic 
health problems, and the level of con- 
cern for the personal development of 
boys and girls was raised. Many mem- 
bers of the staff recognized that health 
was more than a matter of physical fit- 
ness. In its study of the total high 
school situation, in discussions with 
consultants and with individual teach- 
ers, the Health Committee came to 
realize that the dropout problem, 
failures, discipline problems, unhappi- 
ness of boys and girls, inadequate par- 


ticipation in out-of-class activities, and 
many other “problems” were related to 
student health and to the quality of the 
total school program. The Health 
Committee learned that there was no 
spot in the school program where any 
large number of youth could discuss 
their personal-social problems and find 
help in resolving them. 

In all of this, the sophomore or tenth 
grade group seemed to be hit hardest. 
A greater percentage of dropouts and 
failures than was warranted by their 
total numbers came from this group. 
Many of the most severe discipline 
problems were tenth graders. As a re- 
sult of these studies and many informal 
interviews with sophomore students, 
the Health Committee concluded that 
the sophomore group was the real “hot 
spot” in the high school. In a general 
way, this seemed to be true for all 
the sophomore students, regardless of 
whether they dropped out. At this 
point, the Health Committee decided 
that it had enough data and had thought 
the problem through far enough to 
make the following recommendations 
to the staff: 


1. The counselors should be informed 
about the known pertinent facts concern- , 
ing a pupil’s health, and all necessary facts 
should be readily available to the teacher. 

2. An experimental core course 9 
herein outlined should be required © 
all sophomores. The course shou be 
divided into periods of nine weeks each, 
as follows: 


(a) A period of orientation to help 
the entering student with his he 
sary adjustment to the senior hig 
school. is 

(b) A study of the fundamentals of b! 
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ology as they relate to the human 
body. 

(c) Instruction in social problems con- 
cerned primarily with the amenities 
of everyday living. 

(d) Studies in food selection. 


3. There should be an organized health 
council including a parent, a counselor, a 
student, a classroom teacher, a nurse, and 
a custodian, the duties of which would be 
to help solve health problems or bring 
them to the attention of proper authori- 
ties. 

4. There should be a policy and provi- 
sion for emergency hospital attention of 
students. 


Of the four recommendations the 
second one, concerning the experi- 
mental core course, was of most im- 
portance to the development of the 
cooperative research project. It was 
this recommendation that drew the 
greatest discussion and the sharpest 
comments. Many staff members took 
issue with the “required” stipulation, 
raising questions about how such a 
course could be worked into the pro- 
gram without eliminating something 
which might be more valuable to the 
students. The Health Committee stuck 
to its guns and was aided by a con- 
siderable number of other teachers. 
After a good deal of give and take, 
the staff decided that the second rec- 
ommendation should be considered 
further and instructed the Health Com- 
mittee to develop plans for an experi- 
mental core course and report back at 
a later date. 

The Health Committee now con- 
centrated its full attention upon the 
experimental core course, leaving the 
other recommendations to the admin- 


istration and other staff members for 
their consideration and action. By this 
time, the Committee was much closer 
to definition of a situation where in- 
tensive work could go on. Through its 
questionnaire study, interviews, and 
discussions with the staff as a whole, it 
had helped to sensitize the teachers to 
several aspects of the health problem 
without alienating too many colleagues. 
It was clear that the Committee’s 
recommendation regarding a "core" 
course needed investigation before a 
more detailed proposal could be made. 
It was at this point, February 1947, that 
the local and the Institute consultants 
began to work intensively with the 
Health Committee. 

A further study of the experimental 
“core” recommendation revealed sev- 
eral complications. First of all, arrange- 
ment of the course in nine-week 
periods seemed unwise. It would be 
difficult to get personnel to teach the 
four units during the year. Continuity 
would be hard to maintain. It would 
be difficult to build effective group life 
if the young people had to change 
teachers every nine weeks. The sepa- 
ration of boys from girls for part of 
the instruction did not seem advisable. 
Effective evaluation of the program as 
recommended would be impossible. 
Objectives associated with group guid- 
ance could hardly be achieved. Other 

uestions were raised concerning the 
advisability of thinking in terms of a 
fixed body of subject matter. Addi- 
tional difficult problems were implied 
by the following questions: Should the 
course be required of all the sopho- 
mores? If so, would the faculty go 


along? If it is decided that an experi- 
mental core course should be devel- 
oped, can teachers be found who are 
able to cope with the variety of teach- 
ing that would be necessary over a pe- 
riod of two semesters? Should credit 
be given for such a course? If it is 
given, would the state and other ac- 
crediting agencies recognize it? Should 
an all-out effort be made for a general 
education emphasis and implementa- 
tion instead of a tenth grade course? 
The Health Committee next started 
on another round of study, discussion, 
and interviewing. Working closely 
with the consultants, the Committee 
investigated the experiences of other 
schools, talked with state authorities, 
the central administration, and the 
junior high school teachers, and con- 
ducted still more interviews with 
sophomore students. After a great deal 
of discussion and work the Committee 
came to the following conclusions: 


The course should be continuous and 
oriented to general education. It is to be 
called “Basic Living." 

Groups should be taught by a single 
teacher throughout the year. 

The course should be required of all 
sophomores for one hour a day for one 

ear. 

The school should give credit for the 
course on the same basis as the other 
courses in the program. 


The Health Committee had now 
rather clearly defined the cooperative 
situation for intensive work. But before 
these decisions could be presented to 
the staff in the form of a recommenda- 
tion it was necessary to work out some 
description of a possible general educa- 
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tion program. The Committee felt that 
it was highly unlikely that the staff 
would approve the recommendations 
unless they had some idea of what the 
actual teaching situation would be like, 
Therefore, the Committee prepared a 
tentative outline of major areas to be 
included in the general education pro- 
gram for all sophomores. 

In doing this the Committee did not 
feel that the proposed outline should 
prescribe what was to be done. They 
felt that the teaching group should 
make this decision. They also felt that 
the young people to be involved in the 
work should have. something to say 
about the actual experiences included, 
Nevertheless, they made a real effort 
to work out a desirable program of 
general education for all sophomores. 
The major “units” of the proposed 
course were: 


Knowing our school. 


The food we eat, The nutritional prob- 
lems of young people, particularly as 
these problems bear on their personal, 
physical, social, and psychological de- 
velopment. 

How our bodies work. Experiences deal- 
ing with the growth processes, inheri- 
tance, changing human behavior, the em- 
bryological development of the human 
species, and the relation of the environ- 
ment to health. 

Understanding ourselves and getting 
along with others. Personal and social 
e ao A home and family relations, 
guideposts for achieving a happy family 
life, mental health, and the need for the 
development of a philosophy of life. 


Personal and community health. 


The total high school staff approved 
the report and recommendations by 4 
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majority vote and suggested that steps 
be taken immediately to set up the 
cooperative situation and select a group 
to develop the work with the sopho- 
more students. How the work group 
was organized is described in the latter 
part of this section. 

The further structuring of the co- 
operative situation was largely an ad- 
ministrative problem. The incoming 
sophomore class was divided into 
groups of 25 to 30 on a heterogeneous 
basis as far as individual programs 
would permit, Groups were scheduled 
in every period except one, which was 
reserved as a planning hour for the co- 
operative teaching group. Require- 
ments in biology and social studies at 
the tenth grade level were removed in 
order to make room for the new Basic 
Living course. 

Adequate housing for the Basic Liv- 
ing situation presented a problem. No 
existing room was suitable for the kind 
of group activities contemplated. After 
a careful survey of available space, six 
rooms were selected in one end of the 
high school building, and during the 
summer months these rooms were com- 
pletely renovated. Fixed seats and 
benches were taken out and replaced 
by tables and chairs. Bookcases were 
built, generous bulletin board space 
was provided, and the rooms were 
painted in cheerful colors. 

The problem of learning materials 
could not be given very serious atten- 
tion until more definite plans had been 
made regarding the nature and struc- 
ture of the Basic Living situation. The 
Health Committee made a preliminary 
survey of materials which might be 


suitable for teachers and students in 
connection with certain phases of the 
proposed course. A limited amount of 
material was ordered, but most of the 
money budgeted for this purpose was 
withheld to be spent later as needed. 

Looking back over the develop- 
ments, it can be seen that the co- 
operative situation and the proposed 
direction for its working out were re- 
lated to the original six problems sub- 
mitted to the Institute, particularly the 
first four (see page 412). As far as the 
sophomore group was concerned, it 
seemed reasonable to expect that coun- 
seling of individual students could be 
improved, that increased freedom for 
meeting student needs could be real- 
ized, and finally, that some progress 
might be made not only in reducing 
the number of dropouts but also in de- 
veloping a curriculum designed to pro- 
vide an adequate general education for 
all high school youth. 

From the standpoint of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute, this prelimi- 
nary period was valuable for a number 
of reasons. It provided time for the 
Institute consultant to get acquainted 
with the total situation in which the 
cooperative project was located. It 
provided opportunities to explore the 
various perceptions among the staff 
members regarding the problems 
which existed in the high school and 
their ideas as to what should be done 
in order to improve the situation. Be- 
cause of limited resources the Institute 
felt that it could not undertake a proj- 
ect which involved cooperation with 
a large number of high school teachers. 
Therefore, it was necessary to narrow 
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the cooperative situation so that in- 
tensive work with a small group could 
be carried on. The location of the co- 
operative situation at the sophomore 
level and the general education em- 
phasis were in line with the Institute’s 
views regarding desirable curriculum 
developments in the senior high school. 
Certain limitations placed on the Basic 
Living situation by the high school 
staff seemed at the time inadvisable to 
the Institute consultant, but in a co- 
operative enterprise considered com- 
promises are unavoidable. For many 
reasons the Institute regarded with un- 
easiness the manner in which the new 
work was added to the curriculum. The 
Health Committee saw the Basic Liv- 
ing course as being a replacement for 
the sophomore biology work. While 
the sophomore program was loosened 
up a bit to admit the new course, cer- 
tain students, particularly those in the 
college preparatory curriculum, felt 
compelled to take five subjects rather 
than the customary four. As will be 
indicated later, this created a problem. 
Many of these college preparatory 
sophomores resented having to take the 
Basic Living work in addition to their 
regular courses. 


THE COOPERATING GROUP 


Naturally, the first step in building 
the cooperating group was the selec- 
tion of the group members. It was not 
intended that the Health Committee 
should continue as an operating group 
beyond the initiation of the project. 
The chairman of the Health Committee 
and one other member of the staff vol- 
unteered to join the working group. 


As it had been decided to limit the co- 
operating group to six members, this 
left four to be selected. For many rea- 
sons it was thought best to obtain these 
four members from among the new 
teachers coming into the school sys- 
tem in the fall of 1947. In each case, 
the Basic Living situation was explained 
to the prospective teacher and he was 
given a choice of joining the coopera- 
ting group or accepting another posi- 
tion in the system. No particular diffi- 
culty was experienced in obtaining the 
four volunteers needed. 

"The cooperating group of six as 
finally selected consisted of the Health 
Committee chairman, a home eco- 
nomics teacher; the volunteer from the 
staff, a mathematics teacher; and the 
four new teachers, three of whom 
were teaching for the first time. 
Among the new teachers, two were 
trained in the biological sciences, one 
in English, and one in social studies. 

The group came together first at 
the preschool workshop held at the 
school camp. For two weeks, the mem- 
bers of the group lived and worked to- 
gether there. The Basic Living group 
was augmented by three members of 
the Health Committee and by seven 
other interested high school teachers. 
The participation of these ten teachers 
in the work group was invaluable from 
the standpoint of the immediate prob- 
lems faced by the Basic Living team. 
In addition, these teachers developed 
sympathy for and understanding ° 
the Basic Living group and what it 
was trying to do. 

The first summer workshop, 4% 
extraordinary experience for all those 
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concerned, was responsible in large 
part for whatever success was achieved 
in launching and developing the new 
course. It was an educational process 
carried forward by the group itself 
with the help of consultants from the 
University of Michigan, the Institute, 
and the local schools. The six Basic 
Living teachers emerged from this ex- 
perience as full-fledged members of a 
group which was well on its way to be- 
coming self-directing. They developed 
a point of view shared by all. They 
identified what they foresaw as impor- 
tant professional problems—the study 
and development of the problem ap- 
proach, the group process, the identifi- 
cation of genuine problems of young 
people, the development of learning 
materials and teaching techniques in 
line with the accepted general point of 
view regarding the Basic Living situa- 
tion. Through the give and take of 
ordered discussion, conferences with 
the consultants, reading, and informal 
conversations around the dining table 
or on the swimming dock, ideas and 
purposes were clarified and confidence 
was built in the possibilities of the proj- 
ect, Space forbids further description 
of this experience. That it was essential 
in building the cooperating work 
group is certain. 

An interesting and useful outcome 
of the workshop was a teacher's guide 
for developing the Basic Living work. 
Each member of the workshop group, 
including the consultants, took part in 
preparing this document. Its prep- 
aration served to bring the group closer 
together and was of aid in developing 
insights regarding the nature of the 


project. It is worth noting that the 
Basic Living group used the guide very 
little once the classwork got underway. 
The value of the guide was in its prepa- 
ration. 

To illustrate the nature of this guide 
one major problem (the marking sys- 
tem) taken from the Orientation section 
is reproduced on the following page. 


The point of view still giving direc- 
tion to the Basic Living work was de- 
veloped during the 1947 summer work- 
shop and had its origin in the years 
immediately preceding World War II. 
A rather careful survey of Battle Creek 
seniors was made at that time to de- 
termine what they thought should be 
included in the curriculum to help 
youth meet the problems of everyday 
living. As a result of this study, a 
group-guidance course called Social 
Problems was developed and offered 
to juniors and seniors on an elective 
basis for one semester. At the same 
time, the home economics department 
offered an elective course in family 
living for girls only, and the girls' phys- 
ical education classes provided some 
study of health problems. Although 
only a minority of students was reached 
by these efforts, the attention of the 
staff was directed to problems of youth 
and to deficiencies in the school pro- 
gram, both of which had a substantial 
influence on furthering curriculum 
change in the period following the war. 

The brief statement below, calling 
attention to both objectives and meth- 
ods of the Basic Living program, im- 
plies the general point of view of the 
cooperating teachers. 
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Problem Solving. The tentative ac- 
ceptance of the problem-solving ap- 
proach in Basic Living dictates the 
first objective. Fach tenth grader 
should be helped to achieve greater 
competence in solving his personal- 
social problems and to acquire the 
skills, techniques, insights, and atti- 
tudes needed to support and implement 
an objective approach to problem 
solving in life situations. Therefore, the 
work in Basic Living should be focused 
to a considerable extent on immediate 
personal-social problems of tenth 
graders, It is realized that this objective 
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will not be achieved even in part unless 
continuous efforts are made to involve 
all tenth graders and teachers in the 
process of finding better ways to deal 
with all problems. To test the validity 
of this objective for education it is 
necessary that students, teachers, and 
possibly others participate in the proc- 
ess of trying out and evaluating the 
problem-solving approach. 

Values. A second and related ob- 
jective involves values and value pat- 
terns. That is, values, attitudes, and 
value patterns will play an important 
role in the problem-solving efforts of 


MARKING SYSTEM 
Major Prostem: How Wit Marks AND THE GRADING System AFFECT My Lire IN 
Senior HicH Scuoot? ý 


RESOURCES EVALUATION LEADS 


What did students 


EXPLORATORY WAYS OF WORKING 
QUESTIONS 

Why should I want Write to State 

good marks? Athletic Association 


What uses are made 
of school marks? 


What does the teach- 
er consider in giv- 
ing a mark? Final 
exams? Classwork? 
Special reports? 

omework? At- 
tendance? Conduct? 
Effort? 


How many are in- 
terested in getting 
good marks? Why? 
Are marks impor- 
tant? 

Why is scholastic 
eligibility required 
for athletics and not 
for other activities? 


Should you lose 
popularity by get- 
ting good grades? 


concerning relation 
of marks to athletics. 


Conduct an opinion 
poll among students 
to get their reactions 
to marks and grades. 
Group to prepare 
the schedule for the 
poll and to do the 
interviewing. 
Group discussions 
concerning aspects 
of this problem that 
trouble students. 


Group report on de- 
sirable changes in 
marking system. 


Consult with em- 
ployers concerning 
the importance they 
attach to marks and 
grades. Are they in- 
terested primarily in 
marks? 


Representatives of 
the College En- 
trance Committee 
and the National 
Honor Society. 


Personnel officer of 
the Bell Telephone 
Company. 
Employment Bureau 
at Post or Kellogg. 
Vocational Commit- 
tee from Kiwanis. 


Altrusa Club. 


contribute to im- 
proving the marking 
situation? 

Is there any evidence 
that students have 
changed attitudes to- 
ward marks? 
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Battle Creek tenth graders and must be 
taken into account. In their experiences 
with problem solving all tenth graders 
should be helped to develop a feeling 
of confidence that problems can be 
solved democratically for democratic 
ends in an objective manner. 

The Group Process. A third and 
central aim concerns the group and 
group dynamics. Every tenth grader 
should have maximum opportunity to 
participate in a variety of group activi- 
ties and to achieve skills, understand- 
ings, and values needed to support and 
further his contribution to group wel- 
fare, and to enable him to obtain status 
as a group member with satisfaction to 
himself. How well this objective is 
achieved is one measure of the effec- 
tiveness of the teaching-learning situ- 
ation, 

Understanding oneself and getting 
along with others. Each tenth grader 
should be helped to solve problems re- 
lated to understanding himself and get- 
ting along with others which are of im- 
mediate concern to him. Each tenth 
grader should achieve such understand- 
ings and attitudes and acquire such 
skills in human relations as will help 
him to participate more fully and more 
effectively in group living, in the life 
of the school, in family living, in his 
job undertakings, and in community 
living, 

Healthful living. All tenth graders 
should be helped to achieve a greater 
degree of healthful living by dealing 
directly with their health problems and 
through this process acquire skills, un- 
derstandings, and attitudes essential to 
Optimum health and happy living. 


Orientation, Each tenth grader 
should be helped to achieve a rather 
comprehensive understanding of the 
senior high school and its function, in 
order to ease his adjustment to the 
school, and in order that he may have a 
better perspective in regard to its pos- 
sibilities for him. 

Elimination of dropouts. The sev- 
enth and final objective is not only of 
importance to many tenth graders but 
of great importance to the Senior 
High School as a whole and to educa- 
tion in general. Experiences provided 
in Basic Living should be oriented to 
the general problem of reducing the 
number of dropouts and failures in the 
senior high school. 


On the job and immersed in the go- 
ing action situation, the cooperating 
group continued to develop. One of 
the members was chosen as chairman. 
Regular meetings were held during the 
common free hour made possible by 
skillful scheduling. During the regular 
meetings of the group, problems and 
experiences, successes and failures were 
discussed. Feelings of security were 
built. Plans regarding ways of working 
were proposed, examined, and put into 
operation. Learning materials were ex- 
amined and selected. Motion pictures 
were viewed and their value and use 
discussed. The problem-centered teach- 
ing group provided opportunity for 
many pilot tryouts of new ways of 
working, new materials, and new ac- 
tivities by individual teachers before 
the group committed itself to a course 
of action. ; 

Integrated in varying degrees with 
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the self-directing Basic Living teaching 
group were the consultants, both local 
and outside, including the Institute 
representative. Those consultants who 
were continuously associated with the 
action situation were considered as 
members of the team, no more no less, 
although differences in competence 
were always recognized. Initially the 
function of the consultants was not 
always clear and had to be worked out 
by the group as problems arose and the 
need for help and assistance became 
clear. Considerable integrative leader- 
ship from the consultants was normally 
expected as part of the group develop- 
ment process. Technical aid when 
needed was also expected, as was help 
in planning whatever research was 
undertaken. At first the consultants 
were expected to provide pedagogical 
assistance, for, as might be expected, 
members of the cooperating group had 
pedagogical problems continuously in 
mind. The Basic Living program had 
to be maintained at all costs as a teach- 
ing situation comparable in status to 
other course work in the high school. 
At least this was the view of the co- 
operating work group. 

The function of research in the Basic 
Living situation is to inform and guide 
the necessary innovations that must be 
undertaken by the teacher and the 
group in order to achieve the aims and 
at the same time to improve the teach- 
ing-learning situation. In a way the 
whole effort to create a learning situ- 
ation adequate to deal with problems 
of young people is an experiment and 
an oversized innovation. While it is 
obviously impossible to do research on 


the total situation at one time, there are 
many problems within the situation 
that do need attention and study. Pro- 
fessional problems are inherent in ey- 
ery innovation or planned change, 
however small. 

Innovation and change are relative 
and have rather specific time and place 
dimensions. Much of what the mem- 
bers of the Basic Living teaching group 
undertook was new to them, to the 
students, to the parents, and to the 
high school staff. Naturally, the coop- 
erating group was greatly concerned 
with the reactions of these people to 
the learning activities and ways of 
working undertaken in the Basic Liv- 
ing work. Taking a group to the social 
room in the middle of the morning to 
practice social dancing, for example, 
involves some feeling of trepidation as 
to the consequences among one’s as- 
sociates. This concern for the fed- 
ings and reactions of students and 
others toward the Basic Living work 
has led to a search for data which might 
reveal what is really happening to the 
young people as a result of their ex- 
periences in the general education 
work. This concern represents al 
emerging research emphasis and a focus 
for current and future effort beyond 
the pedagogical, which will be de- 
scribed in a later section of the report. 

Most of the research effort of E 
cooperating group has been directe 
toward gathering data to inform action 
with respect to the practical or peda- 
gogical problems. Samples of the ri 
portable data will be found in the see i 
tions which follow. The data gathere 
to date were used in the immediate sit- 
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uation. For example, considerable use 
was made of the social distance scale 
and sociometric techniques. Student 
reactions to specific learning activities 
were obtained in considerable num- 
bers over the year. Anecdotal records 
„were kept for varying periods and for 
various purposes. Personal interviews 
were conducted frequently. The data 
thus acquired were utilized as learning 
materials or as a guide to immediate 
action. It is felt that a great deal of 
informal data gathering in relation to 
specific situations is necessary and 
should not be curtailed by demands for 
more formal research. Not that the two 
are irreconcilable, but some sort of 
balance needs to be worked out so 
that the teacher-researcher can dis- 
charge his double function in the in- 
terest of the education of the young 
people with whom he works as well as 
in the interest of education in general. 

The more formal research efforts in- 
volved the systematic gathering of data 
about the problems of young people, 
the over-all and specific reactions of 
students to their total experience in 
Basic Living, changes in reading ability 
and reading interests of the students, 
and the reactions of other teachers and 
parents to the Basic Living work. In 
addition, the cooperating work group 
participated in the continuous study of 
dropouts. In general, the data gathered 
Were in response to a problem which 
the Basic Living teachers felt was im- 
portant. For example, What are the 
real problems of the young people in 
the sophomore class in Battle Creek 
High School? 

It should be pointed out that the co- 


operating team has been preoccupied, 
perhaps overly so, with the develop- 
ment of the Basic Living cooperative 
situation. "This pedagogical concern 
seems reasonable when we stop to con- 
sider the degree to which the researcher 
must necessarily be involved in the ac- 
tion situation in all its phases. Yet it has 
been found that research is also 
needed in the developmental stage. It 
appears that such research is likely to 
be informal and data thus gathered are 
likely to be used only in the immediate 
situation, However, it has been the 
experience of the Basic Living teachers 
that continuous research on practical 
pedagogical problems leads, sooner or 
later, to research focused on more basic 
and perhaps more universal problems. 
What these more basic problems are in 
the Basic Living situation will be de- 
scribed in Section V. 


MAINTAINING THE WORKING 
SITUATION AND GROUP 


It is generally easier to initiate a pro- 
gram of planned changes in a school- 
community situation than it is to main- 
tain this program over a period of time. 
Awareness of this problem was an im- 
portant conditioning factor in the de- 
velopment of the cooperative situation 
and work group in Battle Creek. The 
problem is essentially one of develop- 
ing understanding and sympathetic 
support of the efforts of the cooperat- 
ing group by the staff, the students, the 
parents, and other members of the 
immediate community. Basically, the 
maintenance of the action situation and 
the cooperating group is a problem in 
human relations. 
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Every effort is made to prevent the 
new development from becoming an 
"island" in the total program. Keeping 
the faculty informed concerning de- 
velopments is essential. Whenever pos- 
sible, various members of the staff are 
brought in as consultants. Individual 
members of the cooperating group in- 
form their colleagues about this work 
in progress whenever occasion offers 
an opportunity. Members of the staff 
are encouraged to visit Basic Living 
classes. Reports are made to the staff in 
regular meetings. Occasionally, de- 
velopments in the Basic Living work 
are presented by means of panel dis- 
cussions in which students participate. 
"That such meetings can increase under- 
standing is apparent from the following 
comment: "Does the course require a 
year? Is time wasted? Could the ma- 
terial be covered in one semester? Now 
after hearing the discussion I see why 
a year is needed." 

Parental understanding and support 
of the Basic Living situation and the 
cooperating group are also essential al- 
though what parents think and how 
parents feel about what goes on in the 
high school is strongly influenced by 
both teachers and students.* When- 
ever possible, efforts are made to in- 
volve parents in one or more phases of 
the developing work. Parents partici- 
pate in planning certain aspects of the 
classroom activities, act as chaperones 
on trips, and occasionally a parent 
Serves as a substitute teacher in the 

*In the majority of the interviews with stu- 
dents either while they were taking the course 
or one year later, they testified that they talk 


about Basic Living at home and elsewhere more 
than about any other course. 


Basic Living work. They also partici- 
pate with the students in the develop- 
ment of certain large projects such as 
the week-end trip to Chicago. Parents 
occasionally act as consultants in the 
evaluation of learning materials, partic- 
ularly motion pictures. Small and large 
group meetings of parents with the 
Basic Living teachers have proved very 
helpful in creating understanding and 
gaining support for the program as a 
whole. . 

Gaining understanding and support 
of the students for the Basic Living 
work involves more than making the 
work interesting and meaningful to 
them. Not-only must they participate 
in the planning and execution of the 
activities, they must also be helped to 
understand the over-all purposes of the 
project, which extend beyond the im- 
mediate situation. This is particularly 
important for those students who feel 
that taking Basic Living adds an extra 
course to their program. Efforts are 
also made to inform students about 
Basic Living before they enter the high 
school. There is considerable “grape 
vine” communication between the 
ninth grade in the junior high school 
and students in the senior high school. 
This kind of communication often re- 
sults in misunderstandings and miscon- 
ceptions. For example, one girl made 
this comment, “I was afraid to take 
Basic Living because I heard that all the 
girls had to propose to the boys.” To 
overcome the effects of rumors, mem- 
bers of the cooperating teaching group 
meet with the junior high school teach- 
ers, counselors, and ninth grade stu- 
dents during the spring term an 
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discuss with them the actual nature of 
_ the Basic Living work. 

Several factors now prevailing in the 
school-community situation tend to 
support and encourage the cooperating 
group in its efforts to develop the ac- 
tion situation from a research as well 
as a pedagogical viewpoint. The con- 
cept of experimentation is generally 
accepted, although many people in the 
school situation feel that because the 
Basic Living work is an experiment it 
can be terminated at any time. All 
members of the cooperating group 
teach at least one course in addition to 
their Basic Living work. This seems to 
be helpful in preventing the isolation 
of the group and the action situation 
from the rest of the school program. 
Other developments in the high school, 
such as the experimental revision of the 
English program and the cooperative 
evaluation of the social studies work, 
tend to reduce the difference between 
the Basic Living experiment and other 
aspects of the school program. 

Factors outside the immediate situ- 
ation also have a favorable impact on 
the local situation. The State Depart- 
ment of Education is making a state- 
wide effort to develop core programs 
in high schools, and the Michigan Col- 


lege Agreement makes it possible for 
the Battle Creek high school to gradu- 
ate students without major and minor 
sequences, And finally, there is the gen- 
erally favorable report of the Board of 
Visitors of the University of Michigan 
regarding the Basic Living work. This 
brief report is included here to indicate 
some of the problems faced by the co- 
operating group. 


In connection with the curriculum re- 
organizations which were touched upon 
above, our visitors felt that in the absence 
of a core curriculum or a homeroom or- 
ganization that provides adequate time 
for the consideration of problems of liv- 
ing, the course in basic living which is 
now required of all tenth graders seems 
to be highly desirable. The fact that this 
course is receiving constant attention by 
those who are teaching it suggests that 
they are aware that the present course 
is not a full answer to the design of a 
truly fine general education for all the 
children in the Battle Creek schools. 
Sooner or later, the objectives and the 
activities identified with this course will 
need to be carefully outlined, both to 
avoid gaps and venir and to cause 
the students to feel, in the long run, that 
the course has something into which they 
can "sink their teeth." Raisin| this 
course to a level that will attract favora- 
ble recognition by higher educational 
institutions is also desirable. 
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II. Content Problems and Learning Materials 


HE general scope of the Basic Liv- 

ing work was described in the 
previous section. The importance of 
content materials is clearly recognized 
by the Basic Living teachers and is 
often uppermost in the minds of other 
teachers, parents, and students. The 
purpose of this section is to consider the 
dimensions of the content and learning 
materials problems, for they are some- 
what different in Basic Living from 
those encountered in more traditional 
learning situations, 


SELECTION OF CONTENT 


Probably the question most fre- 
quently asked of the cooperating 
teaching group is, "What do you 
teach?" While this is a legitimate ques- 
tion, the answer is not easy. What is 
taught, how the selection is made and 
for what reasons are, of course, central 
problems in all formal education. In 
order to understand the selection of 
content material for such a program as 
Basic Living, it is necessary to see its 
relation to the general context in which 
the content and learning materials are 
to be used. As will be indicated later, 
this context is partially defined by the 
problem-solving approach and by the 
development of group work. 

The method of selecting most of the 
content used in the Basic Living work 
is inherent in the problem-solving ap- 
proach. The content actually chosen 
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is that considered by the teacher and 
the class group to be necessary to an 
adequate solution of the problem under 
consideration. The process of selecting 
content begins with the initial effort to 
discover the problems and concerns of 
the group, and continues as the prob- 
lems selected are studied. The underly- 
ing assumption is that in this process 
the content introduced will come to 
be looked upon by the young people 
not as something to be learned in an 
external sense but as something im- 
mediately useful to them. 

This method. of selecting content 
should not be thought of as leading to 
“incidental teaching” in the usual sense 
of the term, for two reasons. First, 
there is an effort to help the group 
uncover existing problems and con- 
cerns. And second, an effort is made to 
explore appropriate content materials 
needed to cope with the problem and 
to clarify key concepts and ideas re- 
lated to the concerns of students. It 
has been the experience of the cooper- 
ating work group that this procedure 
requires more systematic effort and 
planning than are ordinarily needed 
when the content represents a logical 
organization of traditional subject mat- 
ter and traditional point of view. 


TYPES OF CONTENT 


As the Basic Living group continu- 
ously works with content problems 1t 
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is becoming clear that three "types" of 
content are required. Fach type has its 
own characteristics and must be han- 
dled accordingly. Different content 
materials are viewed in various ways by 
teachers, students, and parents. A good 
deal of the content needed in the Basic 
Living work has not been generally 
available in the school. The different 
types of content and illustrations of 
them follow: 


Content which bas recognized not 
only academic status but also social 
status and is commonly acceptable in 
the ordinary communication channels. 
Much of the content used in Basic Liv- 
ing as illustrated before falls into this 
category. Illustrations are: 


Anthropological findings, facts, and 
Eos related to topics such as race 
ifferences and likenesses, race prejudice, 


religious differences and prejudices. 


j Scientific facts and principles concern- 
ing the inheritance of human character- 
istics. 


; Scientific facts and principles concern- 
ing the structure and function of the hu- 
man body, nutrition, health and disease, 
and differences in growth patterns of 
children and young people. 


Sociological facts and principles con- 
cerning various kinds of delinquency, 
particularly juvenile delinquency. 

Facts and principles regarding the na- 
ture and use of alcohol, tobacco, and nar- 
cotics in general. 


Psychological facts and theories re- 
garding the nature of human nature, par- 
ticularly with reference to acquired 
Characteristics, changes in intelligence, 
and changes in temperament. 


Sociological facts and principles with 
respect to family life, the role of the 


family in our culture, and the family as 
a social institution. 

Content materials which have 
achieved academic status and validity 
but which have not achieved sufficient 
social status to enter freely into ordi- 
nary channels of communciation. Il- 
lustrations of this kind of content 
found necessary in the Basic Living 
work follow: 

Sociological, psychological, and an- 
thropological findings regarding hetero- 
sexual relations in various cultures, in- 
cluding our own. 

Scientific facts and principles regard- 
ing human reproduction. 

Scientific facts and principles related to 
an understanding of human development, 
including emotional and physical changes 
during adolescence. 

Content materials which enter freely 
into the communication channels but 
which have no respectable educational 
function and are generally considered 
unimportant in formal education. Il- 
lustrations of this type are: 

Information concerning such everyday 

matters as manners, socia graces, groom- 
ing. 
d fonmeon in regard to getting along 
with others in group living, making and 
keeping friends, and how to get along 
eh other members of the family. 

Information about boy-girl relations, 
such as dating, behavior in public, and 
“going steady.” 

Looking at content in this way is 
more than an academic exercise, for it 
reveals an important dimension of the 
content problem in situations where 
an attempt is made to deal with the 
personal concerns of young people. 
Tt seems of first importance to the Basic 
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Living teachers that a primary function 
of content is to improve communica- 
tion and thus build toward a greater 
community and better human relations. 
To achieve progress toward this goal, 
the Basic Living work has been and 
continues to be directed toward replac- 
ing vagueness with preciseness, clarify- 
ing ideas, removing the clandestine, and 
increasing feelings of freedom and com- 
petence among young people in com- 
municating with others in all areas of 
human concern that are of importance 
to them. To achieve this goal requires 
something more than content learned 
in relation to recognized problems and 
concerns. Persistent and creative at- 
tention to the quality of the interper- 
sonal situation within the classroom and 
to the school-community situation is 
also necessary. 


CONTENT AND SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Certain types of content, particularly 
the second type described above, when 
introduced into the school situation 
tend to disturb the existing network 
of social relations. This disturbance 
cannot always be confined to the im- 
mediate group dealing with the con- 
tent but often spreads through the 
school and community, There appears 
to be no way to avoid this general 
problem, short of banning from the 
classroom consideration of many per- 
sonal-social problems of young people, 
and to do this would seriously curtail 
the usefulness of the Basic Living work. 
Therefore, the Basic Living teaching 
group has thought it imperative to 
focus attention on the reduction of 


undesirable effects likely to be created 
by introduction into the classroom of 
problems and related content which 
might challenge communication con- 
ventions set by the prevailing mores, 
The third type of content materials 
presents a different and perhaps more 
difficult problem in that such content 
has little if any status or respectability 
in formal education. The teaching 
group has come to view the control 
if not the solution of these general 
problems as closely related to the 
amount of accurate information con- 
cerning the Basic Living work pos- 
sessed by parents and staff members, 
and the extent to which these two 
groups can become associated with 
the teaching group in planning and 
evaluating the Basic Living work. 
Some of the efforts made by the 
Basic Living teaching group to involve 
parents and staff members have been 
described in Section I. Parents and 
faculty members occasionally preview 
films and look over reading materials 
about which some uncertainty exists. 
The resource people who come in to 
work with class groups help to inform 
the community and tend to give ad- 
ditional status to the Basic Living work. 
The high school Parent-Teacher-Stu- 
dent Organization is actively and con- 
structively interested and has been of 
considerable help in reaching a wide 
group of parents and informing them 
about the nature of the “new course. 
Although far too few teachers, parents, 
and other members of the community 
are reached by these efforts and activi- 
ties, some progress has been made in 
improving communication channels 
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between them and the Basic Living 
group. 

Potentially, the best communication 
link between the Basic Living group 
and the community is the informed and 
satisfied student. If students “feel good” 
about their experiences in Basic Living 
then the chances are that their parents 
will come to “feel good” about them 
also. For students to like Basic Living 
and to take in stride the content needed 
in dealing with their problems and 
concerns, the interpersonal situation 
must be favorable to their own de- 
velopment as they see it. The main- 
tenance of the best possible interper- 
sonal situation for the Basic Living 
work has been a major concern of 
the teaching group. An adequate in- 
terpersonal situation is a central factor 
in preventing the introduction of un- 
conventional content materials from 
curtailing the further development of 
the Basic Living work. 

The wide range of content needed 
by young people in the solution of their 
personal problems and concerns re- 
quires a great deal from the teacher 
in the way of understanding and com- 
petence in helping the group to obtain 
materials which will aid them in their 
Search for information and knowledge. 
Working with groups on their per- 
Sonal problems and concerns requires 
that the teacher maintain his equilib- 
Hum and control his qualms or fears or 
Built feelings which may be associated 
with a particular problem or the related 
Content. It is sometimes difficult for 
the Basic Living teacher to keep from 
Preaching” or from furthering pet 
Rotions which he may have regarding 
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a certain problem, such as religious 
prejudice. The Basic Living teacher 
realizes that the student and the home 
may differ on many issues. Unless this 
problem is handled with sensitiveness, 
more harm than good may be done. 
Above everything, the Basic Living 
teacher must maintain a high degree of 
sensitivity to the reactions and behavior 
of the young people in the group. 
There is a delicate matter of not push- 
ing too far and yet pushing far enough 
with respect to personal problems. 
On the whole, however, the satis- 
factions that accrue to the Basic Liv- 
ing teacher as a result of his activities 
with students, teachers, and parents 
far outweigh any difficulty generated 
by student problems or “new” content. 


LEARNING MATERIALS IN 
BASIC LIVING 


"The discovery and selection of learn- 
ing materials appropriate to the Basic 
Living work have been a major under- 
taking. This task has been complicated 
by the nature of the content and by 
the nature of the groups for whom the 
materials are needed. On the whole, 
reading materials have been found to 
be the best available resource for 
needed content, although motion pic- 
tures, exhibits, recordings, and resource 
people including the teacher, have been 
used extensively and would have been 
used even more if more had been avail- 
able. As reading materials were the 
major resource for content, it was 
necessary to make available the greatest 
possible variety in order to meet the 
wide range of reading ability and in- 
terest which characterized each class 
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group. It is impossible to list all the 
materials used. It is hoped that a se- 
lected list of the learning materials 
used in Basic Living can be prepared 
in the near future and made available 
for general distribution. 

Books. When considering reading 
materials to be used in the develop- 
ment of a new area of instruction two 
questions are generally raised: Is a 
basic text desirable? Is a basic text 
available? It is the part of wisdom to 
recognize that most students, parents, 
and teachers look with favor on the 
use of a single text. A basic text, so it 
is thought, insures that reading material 
is available at all times to all students. 
Tt is assumed that this helps the student 
to develop a feeling of security regard- 
ing the content material to be learned. 
Certainly the use of a single basic text 
may aid in helping the teacher feel 
somewhat more secure. It was felt, 
however, that no single book could 
provide the content needed to achieve 
the aims of the Basic Living work. 
Actually many books were purchased, 
a few in quantity. Occasionally a single 
book became the major source of read- 
ing material for one or two aspects of 
a problem area such as communicable 
diseases. It is interesting to note at this 
point that in giving their reactions to 
the reading materials students con- 
sistently testified that the use of a single 
text would be undesirable in a course 
such as Basic Living. 

There are a large number of books 
available which contain appropriate 
reading materials for Basic Living writ- 
ten on a level suitable for many high 
school students. Books which have been 
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found most helpful were written in the 
fields of sociology, psychology, biol- 
ogy, anthropology, and health. The 
books currently available, however, 
cannot fully meet the need of a course 
such as Basic Living, which inevitably 
covers a wide variety of “topics” and 
crosses many subject-matter lines be- 
cause of the complexity of the prob- 
lems and concerns of young people, 
A few books which have been found 
useful in the Basic Living work are: 


Sorenson and Malon, Psychology for 
Living. McGraw-Hill, 1948 
Keliher, Life and Growth. Appleton 


Cen! S 

Mola Enos Yourself and Otbers. 
Henry Holt, 1938 

Allen and Briggs, Behave Yourself. J.B. 
Lippincott, 1937 

Moon, Mann, and Otto, Modern Biology. 


Holt, 1947 
Detjen and Detjen, Your High School 
Days. McGraw-Hill, 1947 


A further word might be said re- 
garding the mechanics of handling 
books. Each room has its own library 
of materials, and books which have 
been found to be most useful are pur- 
chased in large enough quantities to 
enable each room to have several. In 
practice, the books circulate from 
room to room, from class to class in 
response to the needs of the group. The 
circulation of available books is quite 
feasible, because all the Basic Living 
rooms are close together, and because 
the different groups seldom work on 
the same problem at the same time. 

Pamphlets. A wide variety of mar 
terials suitable to the Basic Living 
work is available at low cost in pamp?” 
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lets, which have become a major source 
of information and knowledge for the 
group. Many pamphlets are written so 
as to appeal to young people and the 
style is designed to encourage reading. 

To facilitate the purchase of pamph- 
lets and to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion, one member of the teaching group 
each year assumes the responsibility 
for ordering all pamphlet material as 
needed. The group has access to a 
petty-cash fund which was established 
by the administration in order to make 
it possible to buy inexpensive materials 
at any time during the school year 
without going through the usual red 
tape of making out requisitions. This 
arrangement has made it much easier 
for the teachers and the groups to ob- 
tain adequate materials when needed. 

Without attempting to name the 
pamphlets themselves, the more im- 
portant sources of pamphlet materials 
are: 


American Institute of Family Relations 
§287 Sunset Blvd. 
Los Angeles 22, California 


Association for Family Living 
22 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


John Hancock Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene 

1790 Broadway 

New York 19, New York 


Public Affairs Committee 
22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, New York 


Reference Library, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal 

Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 

Science Research Associates 

228 South Wabash Avenue 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

State Extension Services 


Periodicals. A major source of con- 
tent material is the weekly and monthly 
periodical. Almost every issue of some 
magazines contains at least one article 
related to a phase of the Basic Living 
work. Although many magazines have 
been used from time to time the follow- 
ing have been of most value: 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Coronet 

Parents’ Magazine 

Ebony 

Readers’ Digest 

Hygeia 

Seventeen 

Senior Prom 


It is interesting that a need has been 
felt by students for a magazine deal- 
ing with problems of teen-age boys. 

Using magazines effectively is a 
problem. Students tend to read the 
whole magazine instead of just the 
specified article, a practice which cer- 
tainly has its good points. Magazines 
wear out quickly and if articles are 
clipped, the clippings are frequently 
lost by the students. In an attempt to 
Jessen these disadvantages two subscrip- 
tions to each magazine are now Or- 
dered. One is used for browsing by the 
students, and the other is “clipped.” 
The clippings are then mounted on tag 
board and filed. Students also bring 
in materials from magazines and news- 
papers, which augment considerably 
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the range of materials available to the 
group. 

Audio-visual materials. Students re- 
port that audio-visual materials are an 
extremely effective source of content. 
The use of existing appropriate ma- 
terials of this type in Basic Living is 
limited chiefly by their unavailability 
at the time needed. Because the Basic 
Living work is based largely on student 
problems and problem-solving activi- 
ties it is difficult if not impossible to 
plan far enough ahead to obtain films 
from state or other agencies when 
needed. 

In order to solve this problem at 
least in part, as many films as the budget 
will allow have been purchased for the 
Basic Living groups by the school sys- 
tem. A local film exchange has offered 
to purchase several films which are in 
great demand. Occasionally commu- 
nity organizations, when informed, 
make films available to the group. For 
example, the local chapter of the 
WCTU supplied films for use in the 
study of alcohol and narcotics. 

Because the use of the motion picture 
presents the most troublesome prob- 
lem connected with audio-visual ma- 
terials, a word or two should be said re- 
garding the mechanics found helpful in 
the Basic Living work, 

In order to facilitate the process of 
obtaining needed motion pictures, one 
person is responsible for ordering all 
films upon request from other teachers. 
This system avoids duplication and 
makes it possible for all film catalogs 
to be accumulated in one place. The 
Sources most used for rentals and free 
films are the Department of Health, 


the State University, and State College; 

Two or more classes can sometimes 
use the same film on the same day. 
A form has been mimeographed to im- 
prove communication between Basic 
Living teachers so that the motion pic- 
tures can be used as effectively as pos- 
sible. This form includes the name of 
the movie, the playing time, a state- 
ment regarding the content, the days 
that the film will be available, and a 
place where teachers may sign up for 
the hour they prefer. 

After the motion picture has been 
shown, each teacher evaluates the film 
on a form provided for that purpose. 
A statement of the value of the film 
and the use made of it is included. A 
composite opinion is then entered on 
a three by five card, which is filed for 
future reference. The card also con- 
tains the playing time of the film, the 
source, the cost, and a brief descrip- 
tion of the content. This file has proved 
to be more valuable than the catalogs 
when ordering motion pictures. 

In addition to the film, other audio- 
visual materials are used extensively in 
the Basic Living work—the filmstrip, 
Opaque pictorial material, the radio, 
and transcriptions. They add variety 
to the learning materials and in some 
Cases, transcriptions for example, pro- 
vide content not easily obtainable in 
other ways. A study is being made of 
the usefulness of the tape recorder in 
classwork, for presenting materials in 
dramatic form and for recording radio 
programs for later use. The school is 
equipped with a central sound system, 
and radio programs can easily be used 
by the groups during the school day. 
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Resource People. Many capable 
Jocal resource people have been found 
who are willing to share their special 
knowledge or competence with the 
Basic Living group. Since they are 
usually busy people, it is necessary to 
plan ahead so that both the resource 
person and the group may have a mutu- 
ally satisfactory experience. As a rule, 
alist of student questions is given to the 
resource person before he meets the 
group. This procedure tends to in- 
crease his usefulness. Some of the re- 
source people who have worked with 
the Basic Living groups from time to 
time are a Catholic priest, a Jewish 
rabbi, a policewoman, a pediatrician, 
the director of a museum, a member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, the director 
of family counseling, the health de- 
partment engineer, a public health 
nurse. 

Several members of the faculty and 
student body have also been used as 
resource people. The director of at- 
tendance worked with the group on 
the problem of juvenile delinquency; 
a counselor helped with the group’s 
discussion of mental health; older stu- 
dents came into the Basic Living groups 
to help on problems concerning living 
in the school community. 

Field work. Although wide use of 
community resources for obtaining 
Content materials potentially valuable 
to the Basic Living work is desirable, 
In actual practice these resources have 
been the least developed of all. Schedul- 
ing and transportation difficulties seem 
formidable to the Basic Living teach- 
ing group. The hour class period gives 
little opportunity for field work. 
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Longer field trips interfere with the 
work of other teachers. Field work 
takes time—half-day and occasionally 
full-day periods. Transportation dif- 
ficulties might be partly solved by the 
use of school buses if the trips could 
be timed to the rather exacting bus 
schedules. But the fact of the matter 
is that the senior high school schedule 
makes it difficult to use many types of 
community resources. 

Despite these difficulties a number 
of field trips have been made into the 
community. Industries, hospitals, the 
excellent local museum, laboratories, 
churches, and other community insti- 
tutions and agencies have been the 
object of study by the Basic Living 
groups. For example, all groups go to 
the local museum to study the remark- 
able specimens showing the develop- 
ment of the human embryo and fetus. 
A major value of field work is the 
necessary group planning, the results 
of which can be seen and evaluated 
rather easily by the group. Another 
important value is the contribution field 
work makes to the improvement of 
group life. 

Adequate provision for needed con- 
tent in the problem-centered work of 
the Basic Living group requires a 
variety of learning materials and con- 
tent resources. An important aspect 
of the learning materials problem in 
Basic Living is variety not only in re- 
lation to scope but also in relation to 
difficulty. This is particularly true of 
reading materials, as there exists a wide 
range in reading ability and interest 
within most Basic Living classes. Stu- 
dents testify that audio-visual materials, 
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resource people, and field work are 
often more effective in helping them 
than the reading materials. The main 
sources of content for all groups, how- 
ever, are the reading materials. 


RESEARCH EMPHASES AND 
PROBLEMS 


Evidence regarding consequences of 
content innovations and learning ex- 
periences was, in most instances, ac- 
quired by informal methods. Students 
were asked to give their reactions and 
to state in writing how they felt re- 
garding their Basic Living experiences 
and the content material used. Anec- 
dotal records were kept on certain in- 
dividuals over short periods. Interview 
data were also collected, usually at 
times when the teachers were most un- 
certain regarding the consequences of 
the impact of the content materials on 
the group and on individuals. Most of 
the data collected by these informal 
methods were evaluated by the co- 
operating group for their significance 
in guiding action in the class situation. 

The kind of data obtained through 
written statements is illustrated in the 
testimony of students regarding their 
reactions to their visit to the local 
museum to study with the Director 
the series of specimens showing the 
development of the human embryo 
and fetus from conception to birth. A 
few typical statements selected from 
a large number indicating a range of 
reactions to the exhibits follow: 


Seeing the different specimens of the 
embryo makes it much easier to under- 
stand the beginning of life than if we had 
to read the whole thing in a book. 


This field trip was the best field tri I 
have ever taken. I had seen this before but 
I had no idea what it was all about, 
Knowing the scientific names before 
helped very much to understand what 
Mr. B said to us. He was very frank with 
us and we learned a great deal. 

You would never believe until you saw 
that a person six feet tall came from a 
little cell much smaller than a baby’s 
little fingernail. 


When I saw the exhibit before, I was 
embarrassed if there were any of the op- 
posite sex around, but on this visit I was 
even discussing it with them. 


This will help us go through life with 
a clean mind for cleaner living. 


I am planning to go back there this 
summer and to take some of my friends 
who have some wrong ideas. Í can ex- 
plain it to them now. 


In interpreting student testimony, 
the Basic Living teachers are generally 
most interested in learning about: (1) 
the over-all reactions of students to 
their varied experiences; (2) the will- 
ingness of students to share their “new 
knowledge with others; (3) the ability 
of boys and girls to discuss their prob- 
lems together with objectivity; and 
(4) the kind of moral implications stu- 
dents perceive in their experiences with 
a wide range of content materials. All 
of these types of learning are exempli- 
fied in the statements quoted above. 1 

Because reading materials are a major 
source of content in Basic Living, the 
teaching group has been concerned 
with the reading interests and abilities 
of the tenth grade students. In thinking 
this problem through the Basic Living 
teachers came to some tentative deci- 
sions as to what could be done about 
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it As they felt that they could not 
undertake any direct remedial work, 
the best course of action seemed to lie 
in the direction of motivation, which 
was seen as a function of social adjust- 
ment and opportunity for students to 
perceive purpose and need for reading. 
In collaboration with the local con- 
sultants, one of whom is a reading 
specialist, a reading emphases guide 
was worked out. This short statement 
included suggestions for encouraging 
reading, helping students to become 
participating members of the group, 
helping students to recognize the use- 
fulness of reading materials in group 
discussions and in the solution of prob- 
lems, and increasing the students’ feel- 
ing of responsibility for group welfare. 

Most of the suggestions for action 
included in the reading emphases fitted 
into the normal routine of the Basic 
Living Work. The suggestions were 
implemented for the group as a whole. 
A wide variety of reading materials 
was made available, and these materials 
were related specifically when possible 
to the most stimulating group experi- 
ences—films, field work, and discus- 
sions with resource people. 

At the same time the Basic Living 
teachers were working informally on 
the reading problem, the English teach- 
ers were working more directly, par- 
ticularly with the poorest readers. 
"There was some collaboration between 
the two groups, chiefly through one 
of the local consultants, the director 
Of counseling and research. Toward 
the end of the school year, 52 of the 
poorest readers from all the Basic Liv- 
ing classes and all below the sixth grade 


level in reading ability as determined 
by the Iowa Silent Reading Tests the 
previous year were retested. Of the 52 
students retested, 41 or 78 per cent 
showed some gain in reading ability. 
Nine or 17 per cent showed losses of 
1 to 7 months and 2 or 4 per cent of 
the total show no loss or gain. Twenty- 
one students, 40 per cent of the total, 
showed a gain of 15 months or more, 
and of these 21 students 19, or 36 per 
cent of the total, showed a gain of 1 
to 40 months beyond the normal ex- 
pected gain of 15 months. 

The interpretation of these data had 
much significance for the Basic Living 
teachers. First of all, the data forced 
attention to some of the stereotypes 
which high school teachers, including 
the Basic Living teachers, had de- 
veloped about the "poor reader," a 
label too often indiscriminately applied. 
Second, these studies caused the Basic 
Living teachers to increase their efforts 
to encourage reading in ways accepta- 
ble to the students, and to increase even 
further the variety of reading materials 
used as content resources. And third, 
the data indicated that a considerable 
degree of “latent” reading ability exists 
among the "poor readers." 

The teachers involved in the read- 
ing investigation would have welcomed 
more definite information concerning 
the factors responsible for gains in 
reading ability. Would the most dra- 
matic gains have occurred in any event? 
To what extent was the Basic Living 
work responsible for the recorded 
gains? Would closer collaboration be- 
tween the English and Basic Living 
teachers result in even greater gains? 
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To test a hypothesis implied by this last 
question, a limited study was made 
of the changes in reading ability as 
measured by the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test in two Basic Living groups which 
have a combined English-Basic Living 
period with the same teacher. The two 
groups were fairly heterogeneous. 
Sixty-seven per cent of the students 
were at the eighth grade level or lower 
in reading ability. The emphasis on 
reading was probably greater in this 
case than in the first. Considerable use 
was made of a wide variety of fiction, 
for example, Of the 38 students with 
pre and post scores, 30 or 79 per cent 
showed some gain in reading ability 
(4 to 43 months). Five or 13 per cent 
showed losses of 1 to 19 months and 3 
students, or 8 per cent of the total, 
showed no loss or gain. Nineteen stu- 
dents, or 50 per cent, showed a gain 
of 14 months or more, and of this 
group 17, or 45 per cent of the total 
group, showed a gain of 1 to 43 months 
beyond the normal expected gain of 14 
months. Only 45 per cent of the stu- 
dents were at the eighth grade level or 
lower as compared with 67 per cent at 
the time of the first test the previous 
year. 

These data suggest that the reading 
ability of many tenth grade students 
may improve markedly over a rela- 
tively short period of time. Because, as 
à group, these students were better 
readers to start with, their gains seem 
even more significant than those for 
the students in the first study. The 
same general effort and emphases were 
followed on a group basis as was the 
case with the “poorest readers.” The 


English-Basic Living group did, how. 
ever, have access to a wider range of 
materials, and a larger quantity of fic- 
tional material was brought into the 
group work. 

The Basic Living teachers hesitate 
to state categorically that the gains in 
reading ability are a direct result of the 
English-Basic Living work. The data 
are too limited. The hypothesis, how- 
ever, was certainly not denied. The 
teachers have been given additional 
encouragement to continue the “read- 
ing emphases" because their research 
suggests that an effective way to help 
most tenth grade students to improve 
their reading ability is to help them 
through group activities and group 
membership to relate reading to their 
problems, concerns, and interests and 
thus achieve effective motivation. 

In summary, it should be pointed 
out again that the Basic Living group 
has been concerned with the possible 
consequences of the impact of the 
content and learning materials on the 
immediate interpersonal situation and 
on school-community relations. Re- 
search activity has been largely limited 
to diagnosis and to empirical research 
of a practical nature focused on practi- 
cal problems. The object of these in- 
formal investigations was to direct ac- 
tion in the immediate situation. But it 
is the present thought of the Basic Liv- 
ing teachers that more basic research 
activities must be undertaken in order 
to direct action in the teaching-learn- 
ing situation more intelligently and to 
integrate the Basic Living work more 
fully into the total school program. 
This research should move toward 2 
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study of the impact of Basic Living 
content materials on individual be- 
havior, What changes in behavior ac- 
tually occur? How does the individual 
student perceive the content materials 
in relation to his problems and his con- 
cerns? In what ways are intelligence 


and class status related to the effective 
use of learning materials? To get data 
needed to throw light on these matters 
the research effort will have to move 
closer to the individual student and in- 
volve him more deeply than is ordi- 
narily the case. 


III. The Problem-Centered Group and 
Personal-Social Problems of Young People 


ROBLEM solving and group work 

have been referred to several times. 
Combining these two major activi- 
ties, we get to the heart of the Basic 
Living work—the problem-centered 
group. The central importance of 
problem solving and group work was 
recognized early by the Basic Living 
teachers and is reflected in the aims 
and purposes stated earlier. It was also 
recognized early that the building of 
problem-centered groups would re- 
quire changes in the ways of working 
in the classroom and new roles for the 
teachers and students. This approach 
to the development of the Basic Liv- 
ing work was more or less inevitable 
because a trend toward problem-cen- 
tered group activities was initiated by 
the Health Committee during the first 
year of the project. 

The term “problem-centered group 
activities" is one of convenience and is 
used to designate an educational proc- 
ess by which teachers and students 
work cooperatively to solve problems 
related to the experience, interests, and 
concerns of young people. Although 
the Basic Living work is at present 
limited largely to the more personal 
problems of students, there is no 
theoretical or methodological reason 
why the same process could not be 
employed in any situation where prob- 
lems of interest and concern to youth 
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exist. We have in mind, for example, 
community problems such as health, 
housing, juvenile delinquency, and 
recreation. 

The problems of young people have 
their source in situations where indi- 
vidual and group adaptive behaviors 
are inadequate. For example, patterns 
of behavior learned in the elementary 
school with respect to the peer group 
and to teachers are more than likely to 
prove inadequate in the junior and 
senior high school where multi-group 
membership is encountered and several 
teachers are met daily. Problem solv- 
ing may be scen as a process of recon- 
structing individual or group behavior, 
reconstructing the situation, or more 
likely both. This point of view in 
general defines the position of the Basic 
Living teachers with respect to prob- 
lem solving. ; 

To illustrate this point of view 
further, many of the so-called dis- 
cipline problems in the high school are 
created by the failure of individuals 
to adjust to the demands for conform- 
ity inherent in one or more school 
situations. Generally it is expected that 
the student should do the adjusting; 
somehow he should reconstruct hi$ 
behavior to conform to demands of 
the situation. But in reality it may be 
impossible for the student to do this 
as long as the situation remains W- 
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changed. The real difficulty may be 
an inadequate interpersonal situation as 
the student sees it. To cope with such a 
discipline problem the interpersonal 
situation needs to be improved in a way 
which will involve the student as a 

icipant in the change. In this proc- 
ess, both the situation and the adap- 
tive behavior of the student would be 
reconstructed. Personal-social prob- 
lems and the need for reconstructing 
both adaptive behavior and situations 
are major emphases in the Basic Living 
work. Skills needed to improve per- 
sonal relations are acquired in terms of 
specific problems recognized by the 
young people. Knowledge needed to 
promote better adjustment to one 
another is acquired in relation to the 
specific problems which arise in group 
living. Changes in attitudes required 
to promote improved intergroup re- 
lations are acquired in specific inter- 
group problem situations. Knowledge, 
skill, and attitude are involved in every 
reconstruction of adaptive behavior 
leading to better adjustment to a situa- 
tion, or more effective participation 
in changing the situation, or more 
likely both. 

The importance of the problem ap- 
proach in Basic Living work may be 
tealized by comparison with another 
methodology. At one time the Basic 
Living teachers thought that the prob- 
lems of young people could be dis- 
Covered through empirical studies and 
other means, and that when these prob- 
lems were listed and categorized, ap- 
propriate content materials and experi- 
ences could be organized and struc- 
tured in terms of content fields. For 


example, it was known that mmy 
young people have health problems of 
considerable concern to them. The 
health content and health materials 
which it was thought would serve best 
to meet these problems would be pre- 
sented to the group in an organized, 
systematic manner and the teacher 
would in most cases organize these ma- 
terials in the form of a unit of instruc- 
tion on health. Known problems of 
young people concerning their own 
bodies would be similarly treated by 
way of a unit on the function and struc- 
ture of the human body. Actual ex- 
perience with this type of prestruc- 
tured approach convinced the Basic 
Living teachers of its ineffectiveness in 
helping young people to deal more ade- 
quately with their personal-social prob- 
lems. 

The problem-centered group ap- 
proach is in a sense the reverse of the 
above procedure. Two variations have 
been considered and used by the Basic 
Living teachers. One variation is to 
determine, as well as possible before- 
hand, just what the characteristic prob- 
lems of young people in the sophomore 
group are likely to be. These problems 
are then structured in terms of prob- 
lem areas and presented to the student 
group for consideration. Each problem 
area is discussed and analyzed by the 
teacher and the group, and plans are 
laid for dealing with specific problems 
within the area which seems most sig- 
nificant to the young people at the time. 

The procedure in the second varia- 
tion involves a somewhat more “open- 
end” approach. Knowledge concerning 
the most likely problems of the sopho- 
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more student is acquired as in the first 
case. But instead of structuring the 
problem areas beforehand, this is done 
with the group as it explores and identi- 
fies problems of concern to the group 
members. It can be seen that the second 
variation may offer more flexibility in 
the group work. It has been the ex- 
perience of the Basic Living teachers 
that the sécond variation requires more 
time and is perhaps less efficient in the 
light of the total situation. Both varia- 
tions are currently in use, but it is likely 
that a modification of the first variation 
will be developed in the near future as 
the more common approach. 

To illustrate the first variation—the 
organization of specific problems with- 
in large problem areas—the five most 
important problem areas now being 
tested by the Basic Living teachers are 


briefly described below. It should be _ 


kept in mind, however, that the prob- 
lems actually studied vary from group 
to group and from year to year. 

Orientation. Here all groups deal 
with the immediate problems related 
to getting acquainted with the high 
school in all its phases, including its 
traditions, its policies and regulations, 
its geography (no small matter), its 
faculty, and its extensive out-of-class 
activity program. Orientation to the 
Basic Living work, its meaning and 
possibilities for all students, is carefully 
discussed with the group and the main 
features of Basic Living are introduced, 
particularly problem solving and the 
group process. 

Human growth and development. 
Lack of understanding regarding their 
own growth and development is a 
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source of many problems for young 
people, particularly problems related to 
normal growth, adolescent develop- 
ment, human reproduction, and in- 
herited characteristics. This area is con- 
sidered to be of first importance by the 
students who have been through the 
Basic Living experiences. 

Boy-girl relations. Within this area 
falls a host of personal and social prob- 
lems arising out of an increase in boy- 
girl activities. This has proved to be 
one of the two most important prob- 
lem areas, as the young people see it. 
Here the emphasis is on learning whole- 
some and responsible attitudes toward 
the opposite sex, on getting acquainted, 
on popularity, and on problems arising 
out of dating. 

Intergroup relations. A variety of 
intergroup problems derived from per- 
sonal school and community experience 
and from acquaintance with the cur- 
rent national and international scene 
invariably arise at one time or another 
during the year's work and become the 
focus of group attention. Prejudices, 
stereotypes, and discriminatory prac- 
tices regarding intergroup relations are 
aired and discussed from a personal as 
well as a group angle. Differences 
among people as to habits, beliefs, and 
backgrounds are examined for their 
contribution to the total culture and 
high value is put upon the development 
of genuine respect for all people re- 
gardless of race, color, or religious be- 
lief. 
Family Relations. Many personal 
problems of young people have a fam- 
ily dimension. Parents and other mem- 
bers of the family create problems for 
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young people and vice versa. Most high 
school boys and girls have strong feel- 
ings of loyalty to the family but at the 
same time they want to be free from 
what they consider to be restrictions 
imposed by the family. Recognition 
by youth of differences in the status of 
families in the community also creates 
problems for some students in every 
group. Differences in standards and 
points of view regarding social be- 
havior of youth among families further 
complicate the problem of young peo- 
ple in their efforts “to get along with 
‘the folks.” Most of the problems of the 
‘types mentioned above come out in 
discussions and are handled) as objec- 
tively as possible and, whenever feasi- 
ble, related to sociological and histori- 
cal studies in the literature. 

It often happens that the special in- 
terests of certain groups which de- 
velop because of chance association 
with current events, high school prob- 
lems, or experiences in the classroom 
lead to the development of additional 
problem areas such as the following: 
manners, speech, and dress; universal 
military training; juvenile delinquency; 
use of alcohol, tobacco, and narcotics; 
use of leisure time; movies and radio in 
our culture; propaganda analysis; com- 
munism and democracy; and mental 
hygiene, 


THE PROBLEM-SOLVING 
APPROACH 


With few exceptions the sophomores 
ome to the Basic Living work with 
little experience in trying to solve 
problems in group situations, particu- 
larly personal-social problems. In ef- 


fect, the teachers and the groups start 
from “scratch.” The Basic Living 
teacher, however, has a backlog of 
general and specific knowledge con- 
cerning the problems of the sophomore 
students. This knowledge is obtained 
through certain diagnostic studies, the 
Mooney Problem Check List, and the 
study of dropouts, for example, and 
through consultations with counselors, 
other teachers, and parents, This en- 
ables the Basic Living teachers to an- 
ticipate some of the personal-social 
problems most likely to arise during the 
year and gives some specific informa- 
tion concerning the character of im- 
mediate problems which every sopho- 
more faces when he enters the senior 
high school. 

The procedure followed in all Basic 
Living classes is to initiate the building 
of the problem-centered group by 
means of orientation experiences. The 
purpose of these experiences is to help 
the group solve some of their immedi- 
ate problems, such as becoming ac- 
quainted, getting around in the school, 
and getting acquainted with their 
teachers. The emphasis is on social re- 
lations and on building a foundation 
for an adequate interpersonal situation. 
In the early stages of group develop- 
ment the teacher is very much in the 
foreground, but as a leader and guide 
rather than as someone handing out 
directives. 

In the process of helping the young 
people to become aware of the sig- 
nificance of personal relations several 
techniques are used at various times. 
For example, one procedure which has 
been found successful is to have each 
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student interview another student, us- 
ing a prepared interview outline, and 
later introduce this student to the 
group and tell something about the 
person he interviewed. This seems like 
a rather roundabout process, but it 
pays off almost immediately in terms of 
awareness of personal relations and 
their improvement within the group. 
As soon as the group situation has sta- 
bilized itself somewhat and the stu- 
dents begin to feel at ease, the teacher 
in the role of a leader introduces the 
group to the nature of Basic Living 
work, including problem solving and 
group work. Students generally ask 
many questions about Basic Living be- 
cause it is rather new in their experi- 
ence and because they have heard vari- 
ous rumors regarding what the students 
do in the course. 

Many of the things which have to be 
done immediately are approached as a 
problem; for example, how to find 
one's way around the building. A dis- 
cussion of this problem usually results 
in a suggestion that a tour of the build- 
ing be made. The tour is then planned 
and taken, and later it is evaluated. 
How to get acquainted quickly with 
other members of the group is another 
problem, and a third arises in connec- 
tion with the out-of-class activities 
available in the school. This last prob- 
lem necessitates going outside the 
group for help. Older students and 
teachers are brought in to talk with 
the group, and through group discus- 
sions and the evaluation of the various 
activities possible for sophomore stu- 
dents, the group achieves a better basis 
for selecting out-of-class activities. In 


studying these activities the question of 
continuing through the high school is 
generally raised by the students. Some 
students in almost all groups are un- 
certain as to how long they will con- 
tinue in school and some are rather 
definite about this matter. The dropout 
problem usually comes up, and the 
group is helped by the teacher and the 
counselor to examine this situation ona 
school-wide basis. 

It is after the students have had a 
number of experiences in working on 
some of their immediate problems that 
problem solving and group work are 
looked at directly as features of the 
Basic Liying situation. The democratic 
method of working is discussed, as is 
the idea of students and teachers plan- 
ning and working together. Many stu- 
dents have had some experience with 
cooperative planning. Some of them 
feel that it has been helpful, others do 
not. In almost every group someone, 
sooner or later, advances the idea, 
"You're the teacher, so you should tell 
us what to do." This leads to a further 
consideration of the role of the student 
and the teacher in group work and, of 
course, an effort is made to reconstruct 
attitudes so as to enable students to 
assume more easily the responsibilities 
required by group activities. Many 1n- 
teresting opinions come to the surface 
in these early discussions. Some stu- 
dents are quite happy at the prospect of 
having an opportunity to participate I 
planning the Basic Living work, while 
others are in various stages of convic- 
tion about its worth. A few students 
resent the idea, sometimes loudly pro- 
claiming their desire to continue wit 
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the type of school experiences to which 
they are accustomed. 

The Basic Living teachers consider 
the orientation period one of the most 
critical in the development of the Basic 
Living work. First impressions are im- 
portant. Fach student's perception of 
what is in store for him will condition 
his attitude toward Basic Living in a 

- favorable or an unfavorable way. The 
idea of active participation in the plan- 
ning and organization of the Basic Liv- 
ing work may not always be accepted 
by every individual in the group. Simi- 
larly, many students may accept only 
with considerable reservation the idea 
that the teacher is to play a. different 
tole, too. As one boy put it, “Well, a 
teacher is a teacher.” The concept of a 
teacher as a friend, guide, and resource 
to help young people in solving some of 
their problems was foreign to a goodly 
number of students. 

The reconstruction of attitudes to- 
ward the school and even toward edu- 
cation seems of fundamental impor- 
tance to the Basic Living teachers. One 
of the bitterest lessons that these 
teachers learned the first year was 
that it could not be assumed that stu- 
dents would readily take to a demo- 
Cratic class situation. Of course this was 
Not true of all students, as many of 
them responded eagerly to the chal- 
lenge of an opportunity to participate 
in planning and ordering their own 
school experiences. 

Following the common orientation 
experience, the activities of the Basic 
Living groups diverge with respect to 
the problem areas and specific prob- 
lems undertaken. Most of the groups 


choose to proceed directly to some 
phase of the boy-girl problem area. 
Other groups explore such problem 
areas as Basic Urges, Wants and Needs, 
Making Friends and Keeping Them. 
This interest on the part of all groups 
in social relations problems is to be 
expected inasmuch as school parties, 
dances, and athletic contests offer 
many more opportunities for “dating” 
and getting together than were afforded 
in junior high school. Then, too, “‘dat- 
ing” is much more in the air in the 
senior high school. For certain school 
functions, such as dances, a girl must 
have a “date” in order to attend, or at 
least that is the way many of them 
view it. 

As a rule, the specific problems, once 
identified, are worked on by the group. 
For example, many of the students, 
particularly the boys, do not know 
how to dance, and almost all members 
of the group are uncertain about how 
to behave at the more formal school 
dances. The approach to this problem is 
for the group to go to the social room 
and practice dancing; those who know 
how teach those who do not. 

Another common specific problem 
is “going steady.” Generally the girls 
are for it and the boys opposed. This 
is only one example of many problems 
which do not have a clear-cut, “better- 
than” solution. The best that usually 
can be managed is a careful considera- 
tion of alternatives. But it is obviously 
more than this, for in the case of dating, 
the boys are made aware of the prob- 
Jem and have an opportunity to under- 
stand the kind of problem “dating” 
presents to a girl in our culture. 
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As the Basic Living work progresses, 
the problems and questions raised tend 
to get closer to the students’ more per- 
sonal problems. For example, the gen- 
eral problem of “dating” sooner or 
later leads to the specific problem of 
“petting” and this problem usually 
leads to questions related to physical 
and emotional development and to 
morals, In other words, there is a kind 
of sequence in the Basic Living work 
which is determined in the main by 
the emerging interests and concerns 
which develop, and by the quality of 
the interpersonal situation as the young 
people see it. But in and through the 
individual and group activities there 
runs an element of continuity which is 
engendered by attention to the prob- 
lem-solving process itself. 

All the Basic Living teachers employ 
some variation of an agreed-upon plan 
for problem-solving situations. The 
way different teachers develop this plan 
and use it varies from teacher to teacher 
and from time to time. The over-all 
plan for problem solving is a modifi- 
cation or a generalized version of the 
scientific method. 

Of course anyone who has had any 
experience with young people will rec- 
ognize instantly that groups of average 
students do not follow a neat plan 
when they work together on problems 
of importance to them. In some cases all 
aspects of the problem-solving process 
may be going on at the same time. For 
example, in discussing the problem of 
manners of the teen-ager, some stu- 
dents may be proposing conclusions, 
others possible solutions, and still others 
trying to define the problem. The role 


of the teacher in a situation like this 
can be of more value to the group if 
he has in mind some general plan of 
procedure such as is suggested below, 

A reconnaissance period. Here the 
group effort is mainly exploratory and 
diagnostic, usually within preplanned 
boundaries which seldom go beyond 
the major purposes of the Basic Living 
work or become narrower than the 
group perception of the dimensions of 
the problem area. Procedures em- 
ployed during this phase of the work 
may include discussions, the question 
box, the Mooney Problem Check List, 
one or more of the personality tests, 
student questionnaires, fictional ma- 
terial, and films. 

Choosing the problem area, a group 
of related problems, or a specific prob- 
lem. This phase of problem solving 
makes use of group-determined criteria 
and involves the development of group 
agreement or consensus. Criteria such 
as the following are frequently used 
by the student group: Can we solve 
it in our situation? Is it related to the 
purposes of the Basic Living work? Is 
it a significant problem to us? Con- 
sensus is developed through discussion, 
through appropriate reading and other 
learning materials, and through weigh- 
ing alternatives, followed by voting 1? 
some cases but more frequently not. 
Voting does not seem to be a good tech- 
nique since there may develop 4 sub- 
stantial feeling to by-pass the consensus 
process and vote the problem "in" oF 
“out.” Group consensus is seldom fully 
attained, except in a majority sense, 
during this phase. Therefore, efforts 
are made to achieve a more adequate 
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agreement as work on the problem 
solution continues. Students who at 
first are merely "riding along" with the 
majority often become involved later 
in the process of solving the problem. 
On the other hand, it is not wise to 
assume that the group agreement 
achieved during the problem-selection 
stage will carry through the problem 
solution, In other words, it is necessary 
for the group to direct continuous 
attention to the problem of achieving 
needed group consensus at all stages in 
problem-solving activities. 

Defining the problem. Here the 
effort is made to get agreement on 
terms, and to give attention to possible 
ways of solving the problem. The im- 
portance of this phase is illustrated in 
connection with the study of racial 


- prejudice. The concepts “race” and 


“prejudice” require rather precise clari- 
fication if a rational approach to the 
determination of the personal and so- 


cial problems involved in race prejudice 


is to be achieved. 

Proposing alternative solutions to the 
problem. In this phase efforts are 
made to think about some probable so- 
lutions to the problem as defined, and 
to pretest them verbally. The group 

ins to collect the information 
needed, to explore courses of action 
Possible and techniques and skills re- 
quired in the solution of the problem. 

Choosing and testing one or more of 
the possible solutions to the problem. 
Here the development of criteria for 
choosing the most desirable solution is 
necessary, The “ideal solution” often 
Teceives considerable attention, as is the 
Case with many problems related to 


school adjustment or adjustment to 
home and family life. The "ideal solu- 
tion" may play an important part in 
the choice and testing of a solution 
which in most instances is a choice of 
possible alternatives. Here the tech- 
niques employed are discussion, small 
group and individual work—all fo- 
cused on getting information, making 
value judgments, and the like. 

Generalizing from problem-solving 
activities. This follows from the pre- 
vious phase and is sometimes closely 
integrated with it. 

Putting conclusions or generaliza- 
tions into action. This may involve 
the whole group or it may involve in- 
dividuals who make and follow plans 
for personal action, as in connection 
with personal-social relations. 

Evaluation of the growth of the 
group and individuals within the group 
in relation to problem-solving ability. 
This phase is seen largely as a profes- 
sional problem, although students must 
be involved directly in the evaluation 
process if needed data regarding their 
growth are to be obtained. 

The various stages or phases in prob- 
lem-solving activity are interrelated. 
For example, reaching group agree- 
ment or consensus may be required at 
any stage in the problem-solving proc- 
ess. Frequently, there is no one solu- 
tion to a problem that is satisfactory to 
all members of the group. A number of 
problems related to adjustment to the 
demands of the school are of this kind. 
The nature of the problem and the way 
it is perceived by the group markedly 
influence the approach used by the 
group in its efforts to solve the 
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problem and the degree to which the 
general scheme for problem solving 
described above is followed. 


IMPROVING GROUP WORK 


Effective problem-centered group 
activity requires more than a common 
problem. It also requires adequate func- 
tioning of the group even in the de- 
termination of common problems. The 
key to good group functioning is par- 
ticipation in productive group activi- 
ties, which in turn depends upon skill, 
attitude, shared concern, and personal 
realization of the significance of social 
relations. The Basic Living teachers 
have experienced more than once the 
futility of group effort when the inter- 
personal situation was inadequate. 
Good group functioning does not de- 
velop automatically as the result of a 
common group concern, or even when 
a good interpersonal situation prevails. 
These are necessary but not sufficient 
conditions. The teaching group has 
found it not only advisable but essential 
to pay continuous attention to the func- 
tioning of the group as a group and to 
involve its members in the process of 
improving the functioning and life of 
the group. Although there are many 
ways for a group to improve its func- 
tioning, continuous evaluation is es- 
sential for many reasons, not the least 
important of which is its value in dis- 
closing the need to develop certain 
skills, understandings, and attitudes. 

Evaluation of group functioning is 
a special problem the solution to which 
depends in part on the group's aware- 
ness of certain factors which influence 
the effectiveness of its work. Students 
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are in most cases vaguely aware of the 
distribution of oral participation and 
its persistence over a period of time 
but hardly ever, at first, see its signifi- 
cance to group work. The direction 
of the participation is a second factor, 
Students tend to address their state- 
ments and questions to the teacher or 
leader more often than to the group, 
A third factor is the quality of the par- 
ticipation and its value to group work. 
In the Basic Living groups, data re- 
garding these participation factors and 
other matters are generally obtained 
by the periodic use of observers and 
recorders. Participation charts are 
worked out to aid the observers, who 
receive help from the teacher when 
needed. Recorders keep records of sig- 
nificant statements, group decisions, 
conclusions, and plans. Appropriate 
data collected by the observer and the 
recorder are fed back into group dis- 
cussions and used as a starting point for 
evaluation. The tape recorder has been 
used effectively in evaluation, but until 
certain mechanical difficulties are over- 
come it is not likely to be used widely 
in this connection. In the ordinary 
classroom there is considerable ex- 
traneous noise which the tape seems to 
record with fiendish fidelity. Some 
groups use charts or suggestion slips 
for obtaining individual reactions to 
discussions and other group work. Two 
such simple devices are given below. 


SELF-EVALUATION CHART 
Seldom Always 
Do I participate in group 
discussions? S 
Do I have respect for 
opinions of others? 
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Seldom Always 

Do I take criticism good- 
naturedly? ashe 
Do I offer helpful criti- 

cism to others? ns 
Do I try to see the other 
person's point of view 
when he disagrees with 

me? S 
Do I interrupt others in 
discussions? : 

Do I monopolize the dis- 
cussions? pu 
Do I try to bring others 

into the discussion? oe 
Do I listen carefully so 


"that I will always know 


what is going on? 

Enp-or-Discussion SUGGESTION SLIP * 

1. How did you feel about this discus- 
sion? (Check) 
No good .... Mediocre .... All right .... 
Good .... Excellent .... 

2. What were the weaknesses? 

3. What were the strong points? 

4. What improvements would you 
Suggest? 


The Basic Living teachers have 
found that self-evaluation efforts by 
the group need to be fostered and 
watched carefully. The attitudes of the 
members toward evaluation of the 
group's work and toward one another 
play an important part in determining 
the worth of self-evaluation. Objec- 
tivity develops slowly with many stu- 
dents, especially when the data pre- 
Sented bear on their own participation. 
The central importance of the quality 
of the interpersonal situation must again 
be stressed. Yet it is clear that self-eval- 
uation activity as part of the total group 

"Adapted from David Jenkins, “Feedback 


na Group Self-Evaluation.” Journal of Social 
issues, Vol. IV No. 2, Spring 1948, p. 56. 


work is needed to build an adequate 
interpersonal situation, which in seri- 
ous group work involves more than 
"good feelings." A major objective of 
the Basic Living teachers, perhaps a 
Utopian ideal, is the self-directed 
group. What this means in terms of 
demands on group members for 
changes in behavior and what the ef- 
fects of membership in a self-directing 
group are on individual personalities 
need to be determined in more detail 
by the Basic Living teachers. This is a 
major research undertaking, although it 
is expected that current developments 
with regard to self-evaluation will 
eventually provide some significant 
data. 

To further the general effort to 
build better group life on the social 
relations level a few Basic Living 
groups tried living and working to- 
gether over week ends at the School 
Camp and for longer periods at the 
Yankee Springs State Conservation 
Camp. Two of the English-Basic Living 
groups put on a carnival to raise money 
for a week-end excursion to Chicago. 
In the words of the students, “This was 
a terrific experience.” The value of 
these and similar activities for group 
development, for the development of 
skills, knowledge, attitudes, and en- 
thusiasm is rather vividly portrayed in 
the following statement written by one 
of the girls as an evaluation of the con- 
servation camp experience. 


Although the knowledge of how to 
cut down and plant trees, build game 
shelters and dams, take deer censuses, 
etc.; the realization of the importance 
of conservation; and the friends that 
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were made and the fun that was had at 
‘camp are all three reasons important 
enough to make the camping experience 
at Yankee Springs worth while, they are 
not the outstanding ones in my opinion. 

To me, the all-important factor of 
cooperation which was exhibited at camp 
gave an example of what would be pos- 
sible all the time, if the planning and at- 
titudes of the students and teachers were 
as good as those at camp. MD we 
panned) we all uiid plan. M ue job 
we did, we all helped do. Amid the 
splashing and clanging in the kitchens 
came the happy shouts of young people 
all helping to get the dishes done soon so 
that games could be played in the lodge. 
In the woods, with the job of cutting 
trees before us, never were shirkers seen, 
always there were offers of help, and 
congeniality and cooperation were also 
present. As we made game shelters, did 
we find anyone sitting down taking it 
easy? No. Because we had learned that 
if we all helped one another, a job could 
be finished faster. Now, as I think back 
about camp, the things I remember are 
all the experiences which made me realize 
we were working togetber! 


PROBLEMS OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


One of the research activities of the 
Basic Living teachers is the discovery 
of the common problems of the tenth 
grade students who enter the senior 
high school Uncovering problems 
relevant to young people is a feature of 
the class work throughout the year. 
Students are encouraged to state their 
problems and questions in writing and 
to place them in a question box. The 
teaching group gathers information 
concerning problems of the sopho- 
mores from counselors, other teachers, 
and parents. Use is made of the Mooney 
Problem Check List as a diagnostic in- 


strument and the dropout studies are 
analyzed carefully for leads on student 
problems. 

Studies of tbe Tenth Grade Drop- 
outs. As will be recalled, one of the 
first problems proposed by the Battle 
Creek Senior High School to the Insti- 
tute concerned dropouts or school- 
leavers. As the dropout problem was 
one of the important concerns of those 
who were instrumental in developing 
the Basic Living work, and as one of 
the hypotheses held by the cooperat- 
ing teaching group was that the Basic 
Living work should decrease progres- 
sively the number of dropouts in the 
tenth grade, the study of school-leavers 
was broadened and intensified early in 
the cooperative project by the director 
of counseling and research, a consult- 
ant to the Basic Living teaching group. 
The dropout studies include all grades 
in the senior high school, although only 
the tenth grade is included in this re- 
port. 

A brief summary of the findings of 
this study to date follows. 

1. Compared to the total number of 
high school dropouts, the number who 
left school in the tenth grade has de- 
creased from 48 per cent of the school 
total in 1946-47 to 43 per cent m 
1948-49. Practically all the tenth grade 
dropouts are in the general curriculum; 
the percentage in this group has in- 
creased during the three years from 83 
per cent in 1946-47 to 9o per cent 1n 
1948-49. At the same time the percent- 
age of dropouts in the college prepara 
tory course has decreased from 5 m 
cent in 1946-47 to less than 2 per ce? 
in 1948-49. The remaining dropouts 
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are in the specialized curricula in busi- 


ness education: The number of tenth 


de boys who left school exceeded 
the number of girls in each of the three 
years covering the study. 

2. The “facts” concerning the I. Q.’s 
of the tenth grade dropouts are not 
so unfavorable as many teachers be- 
lieve. Although the median I. Q. of 
the dropout group fluctuates slightly 
from year to year, the percentage with 
an I. Q. below 9o remains about the 
same; 42 per cent of the school-leavers 
in 1946-47 had an I. Q. below 9o and 
the same was true for 1948-49. Al- 
though the dropout group includes a 
higher percentage of I. Q.’s below 90 
than is true for the total school group, 
nevertheless a large number of stu- 
dents in the former category can profit 
by further formal education, providing 
needed changes in the school curricu- 
lum can be brought about. 

In this connection a limited study 
was made of changes in the I. Q. of a 
Tepresentative group of 107 sopho- 
mores during one year. The purpose 
of this study was not to prove or dis- 
prove any hypothesis concerning fluc- 
tuations in the I. Q., but rather to ob- 
tain some data which might help the 
teachers to think more dynamically 
about the value of the I. Q. in making 
judgments concerning the tenth grade 
boys and girls. Of the 107 students re- 
tested after a year's work in the senior 
high school, 68 per cent showed gains 
of 1 to 23 points, and 25 per cent 
showed losses of 1 to ro points. The 
remaining 7 per cent showed no gain 
or loss. Eleven students, or about 10 
Per cent of the total group retested, 


showed gains of 10 or more points. 
There is no inclination on the part of 
the Basic Living teaching group to 
make any use of these data other than 
to develop some healthy „skepticism 
regarding the reliability of the I. Q. 
for all students when determined by 
one of the commonly used group tests 
under ordinary school conditions. 

3. As might be expected, the read- 
ing ability of the tenth grade dropout 
students is less than for the tenth grade 
as a whole. There has been a steady de- 
crease in the number of dropouts 
whose reading level is tenth grade and 
above. In 1946-47, 25 per cent of the 
dropouts were at the tenth grade level 
or above, while in 1948-49 less than 3 
per cent were in this category. About 
45 per cent of the tenth grade drop- 
outs in 1948-49 were below the sev- 
enth grade level in reading ability as 
compared to 48 per cent in 1947-48 
and 31 per cent in 1946-47. "These data 
and the possibility of improving the 
reading ability of many of the poorer 
readers as indicated in reading studies 
reported earlier, point to the proba- 
bility that the reading ability of many 
of the dropouts need not be a major 
cause for leaving school. 

4. Poor grades have often been 
given as a major reason for students' 
leaving high school. While grades are 
undoubtedly an important factor, they 
often reflect maladjustment and other 
factors not too closely related to in- 
nate ability. Actually, the scholastic re- 
cords of the tenth grade dropouts over 
the past three years are not too bad. 
During this period 5o per cent or more 
of grades received by the girls were 
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C or better, while from 28 to 56 per 
cent of the grades received by the boys 
were C or better. This seems to indi- 
cate that a number of the tenth grade 
dropouts are not failing in their school 
work when they leave school, although 
the dropout group receive a higher 
percentage of the failing grades than 
the tenth graders who remain in school. 

5. The number of dropout students 
working part-time while attending 
school has fluctuated over the three- 
year period. For boys the high point 
was in 1947-48, when 51 per cent were 
working part-time, and the low point 
was in 1948-49, when only 22 per cent 
were working part-time. For the girls 
the high point was in 1948-49, when 
32 per cent were working part-time 
and the low point was in 1946-47, when 
only 7 per cent of the girls were work- 
ing part-time. For comparison, it might 
be noted here that the percentage of all 
tenth grade students working part-time 
in 1948-49 was 48 per cent for boys 
and 37 per cent for girls. On the basis 
of this evidence it seems unlikely that 
working part-time while in school is a 
major influence in determining the 
total number of dropouts at the tenth 
grade level. 

6. During 1948-49 a study of the 
home adjustment of dropout students 
was begun. For the year 1948-49 it was 
estimated that about one-fourth of the 
dropouts came from homes judged to 
be “adequate” by the counselors and 
teachers, about one-fourth from “in- 
adequate” homes, and about one-half 
from broken homes. It seems likely on 
the basis of this incomplete evidence 
that there is a relationship between the 


quality of home life and the number 
of dropouts at the tenth grade level, as 
nearly three-fourths of the dropout 
students came from “inadequate” or 
broken homes. 

7. It has been found that the po- 
tential dropout student is less likely to 
participate in out-of-class school activi- 
ties than the average student for the 
three-year period covered in this study. 
In fact, only about 20 per cent of the 
dropouts took part in such activities, 
This percentage is considerably lower 
than for the student body as a whole. 
For example, in 1948-49 65 per cent 
of the boys and 74 per cent of the girls 
in the sophomore group were con- 
nected with some out-of-class activity. 
These percentages represent an in- 
crease in participation over 1947-48 
and the percentage participation in this 
year was higher than for 1946-47 for 
both boys and girls. Interestingly 
enough, the students who drop out of 
school engage in fewer organized com- 
munity activities than do the students 
who remain in school. The dropout 
student is more likely to find his com- 
panionship at the skating rink, in the 
billiard room, or on the street corner 
than with some organized community 
group. 

8. The two most common reasons 
given by tenth grade students for leav- 
ing school are work and lack of inter- 
est in school subjects. The tenth 
graders who leave school to go to work 
do so either because they prefer work 
to school or because they need money: 
"Twenty-seven per cent of the tent 
graders in 1948-49, 24 per cent m 
1947-48, and 44 per cent in 1946-47 
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work as the major reason for 
itting school. In the same three years 
28 per cent, 23 per cent, and 24 per 
cent of the tenth graders gave lack of 
interest in school subjects as their major 
reason for leaving school, The next 
two reasons most commonly assigned 
for leaving school are marriage and 
health. It can be anticipated that from 
8 to ro per cent of the tenth grade 
dropouts will leave school because of 
marriage and the same percentage for 
reasons of health. The remainder of the 
tenth grade dropouts gave a variety of 
reasons for quitting school, the most 
important of which were: asked by 
the school authorities to leave, military 
service, illness in the home. 

The reasons given by the tenth 
graders for quitting school speak for 
themselves. They also indicate the need 
for the school to reappraise its total 
program in light of the two major 
reasons for quitting school given by 
these dropouts. 

9. As one of the purposes of the 
Basic Living work was to influence 
favorably the number of dropouts at 
the tenth grade level, it is extremely 
interesting to note that there was a 2 
per cent decrease in the number of 
tenth grade dropouts in 1947-48 as 
compared to 1946-47 and nearly a 4 
per cent decrease in tenth grade drop- 
outs in 1948-49 as compared to 1947- 
48. This trend looks promising and if 


continued will reduce the number of- 


tenth grade school-leavers to the van- 
ishing point. However, only time can 
tell whether or not this trend will con- 
tinue. It is not at all certain, of course, 
that this decrease in dropouts is a di- 


rect result of the Basic Living work, 
as during this period of time there has 
been a general improvement in the 
total school program, but it seems rea- 
sonable to infer that the Basic Living 
work has played an important part in 
the general improvement of the school 
program and perhaps more directly in 
the decrease in the number of tenth 
grade dropouts. 


The following points may be made 
as a further interpretation of these 
dropout studies. 

1. Since nearly one-half of the total 
number of dropouts in the high school 
occur during the sophomore year, it 
seems reasonable to continue to con- 
centrate efforts on reducing the num- 
ber of dropouts at this grade level. 

2. The majority of the tenth grade 
dropouts appear to have enough in- 
telligence and reading ability to war- 
rant the belief that they could profit 
by formal school work if motivation 
were adequate. 

3. Locating the potential dropout 
before he actually quits school is feasi- 
ble in most cases and should be under- 
taken on a wider scale than is now the 
case in the senior high school. The re- 
sults of this study seemed to show that 
the potential dropout will generally 
(a) be among the lower groups in in- 
telligence and reading ability, (b) 
come from an unsatisfactory home, 
(c) have more than his share of failing 
grades, (d) be dissatisfied with his 
school experiences, and (e) be in- 
volved in fewer out-of-class organized 
activities either in the school or in the 
community. 
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It is the feeling of the Basic Living 
teachers that the dropout problem is a 
whole school affair and to solve it to 
the satisfaction of both the school and 
the dropout will require some recon- 
struction in the school program over 
and above the Basic Living work. The 
greatest block to the retention of drop- 
outs seems to be their feelings of in- 
adequacy and non-belongingness, al- 
most isolation, which characterize the 
attitude of potential school-leavers to- 
ward formal school experiences. 

Otber Studies of Problems of Battle 
Creek Tenth Graders. One of the in- 
struments used to aid in locating the 
problems of this group was the 
Mooney Problem Check List’, which 
is essentially a diagnostic instrument 
designed to help high school students 
and their teachers to become aware of 
some of the problems of young people. 

The check list contains a total of 330 
items equally divided among eleven 
problem areas. Students first underline 
all problems which are troubling them 
and then circle the numbers in front of 
those underlined which trouble them 
the most. The check list is administered 
early in the school year as a part of the 
group effort focused on problem dis- 
covery and definition. Students are 
asked to sign their check lists in order 
that these may be used in individual 
counseling by the Basic Living teach- 
ers and the sophomore counselors. The 
great majority of students do not ob- 
ject to signing the check list once they 
understand its purpose. 


?Ross L. Mooney, “Problem Check List; High 
School Form.” Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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As a part of the general effort to 
discover the problems and concerns of 
the Basic Living students, the check list 
has proved useful, although tabulation 
is time-consuming. The check list js 
more helpful in locating the important 
problem areas than in locating specific 
problems. To illustrate how it is used, 
the following tabulation of 400 check 
lists taken from one sophomore class 
and equally divided between the sexes 
is presented with some interpretative 
comments. This particular study was 
initiated and carried out by the sopho- 
more counselors.* The problem areas 
are arranged in the order of their rela- 
tive importance as determined by the 
total number of specific problems un- 
derlined by the students. Under each 
problem area are listed the five specific 
problems underlined by the greatest 
number of students. The ranking of 
the problem areas given below, while 
determined on the basis of one sopho- 
more class, holds in general for the 
other Battle Creek sophomore groups 
to whom the check list has been given. 


I. ADJUSTMENT TO SCHOOL work T 

Afraid to speak up in class discus- 
sion 

Difficulty with oral reports 
Slow in reading 
Worrying about grades _ 
Worrying about examinations 

IL PERSONAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL RELA- 
TIONS 
Losing my temper 
Getting too excited 
Afraid of making mistakes 


Daydreaming 
* Special thanks are due Ortha McCormick 
for this particular study. E 


f These problem areas are drawn fro 
Mooney Problem Check List. 
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Nervousness 
SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL RELATIONS 
Wanting a more pleasing person- 


Shyness 
Getting into arguments 
Not getting along well with other 


people 

Feelings too easily hurt 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL DEVELOP- 

MENT 

Lack of appetite 

Poor complexion 

Being overweight 

Tiring very easily 

Not getting proper diet 

FUTURE, VOCATIONAL AND EDUCA- 

TIONAL 

Wondering what I'll be like ten 
years from now 

Not know what I really want 

Wondering if I'll be a success in life 

Needing to decide on an occupation 

Deciding whether or not to go to 
college 


. SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIV- 


ITIES 

Being ill at ease at social affairs 

Unskilled in carrying on a conver- 
sation 

Wanting to learn how to dance 

Unsure of my social etiquette 

Slow in getting acquainted with 
people 

FINANCE, LIVING CONDITIONS, AND 

EMPLOYMENT 

Wanting to earn some of my own 
money 

Learning how to save money 

Having to ask parents for money 

Learning how to spend money 
wisely 

Needing a job in vacations 

CURRICULUM AND TEACHING PROCE- 

DURES 

So often feel restless in classes 

classes 

Teachers doing too much of the 

talking 
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"Teachers not practicing what they 
preach 

Grades unfair as measure of ability 

IX. HOME AND FAMILY 

Parents not understanding me 

Clash of opinions between me and 
my parents 

Not living with my parents 

Being criticized by my parents 

Talking back to my parents 

X. COURTSHIP, SEX, AND MARRIAGE 

Not mixing well with the opposite 
sex 

Wondering if I'll ever get married 

Too few dates 

“Going steady” 

Not knowing how to entertain on 
a date 

XI. MORALS AND RELIGION 

Failing to go to church 

Can't forget some mistakes I've 
made 

Wondering what becomes of peo- 
ple when they die 

Trying to break off a bad habit 

Puzzled about prayer 


Among the many interpretations 
which may be derived from an analysis 
of a large number of responses to the 
check list secured during the past four 
years, the following are considered by 
the Basic Living teachers to be of some 
importance. | 

In the case of every group and every 
class to whom the check list has been 
given, the total count in the problem 
area Adjustment to School Work. was 
three to four times as great as the p ob- 
lem count in the lower ranking areas. 
This has been true whether the check 
list was given at the beginning of the 
year or at the end, or whether the rank 
order of problem areas is determined 
on the basis of one group or many. 
There seems little reason to doubt the 
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importance of this problem area as the 
students view it. 

Many of the discipline cases which 
reach the counselors and the principal 
can be traced to the failure of the stu- 
dents to adjust to their school work. 
The same is true for many dropouts, as 
was indicated above. Obviously, ad- 
justment to school work is an all-school 
problem and will undoubtedly require 
for its solution not only changes in 
adjustment of students but also changes 
in the situation to which the students 
must adjust. 

The problem areas Social-Psycho- 
logical Relations and Personal-Psy- 
chological Relations retain their rela- 
tive rank regardless of the group or 
class if the check list is administered at 
the beginning of the year. The experi- 
ence of the Basic Living teachers with 
many groups bears out the great im- 
portance students attach to problems in 
these areas. It is their judgment that the 
widespread recognition of the funda- 
mental significance of social relations 
in the high school community is of 
first importance. 

The problem areas Morals and Re- 
ligion, Courtship, Sex, and Marriage, 
and Home and Family are generally 
found among the three lowest ranking 
problem areas as determined by the 
"problem count." There is some shift- 
ing as to relative rank among these 
areas from group to group and class to 
class, but on the whole their position 
at the bottom of the list remains con- 
stant. 
` The relatively low ranking of these 
three problem areas is of considerable 
interest to the Basic Living teachers, 
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for it has been their experience that 
specific problems in these areas are 
of major concern to the students. This 
is particularly so in relation to Court- 
ship, Sex, and Marriage and consider- 


. able group effort is devoted to dealing 
' with problems in this area. It may be 


that the "right questions" have not 
been included in the check list or it 
may be that students are less inclined 
to underline problems regarding Court- 
ship, Sex, and Marriage than problems 
in other areas. Experience has shown 
that students are not fully aware of 
their problems in this area or that they 
are unable or unwilling to verbalize 
them. Problems related to Morals and 
Religion also receive considerable at- 
tention by the group, but generally in 
connection with proposed solutions for 
other problems. Problems related to the 
Home and Family frequently arise 
during the year as the home becomes 
involved in the solution of many of the 
personal-social problems of young 
people. ý 
The problem areas and the specific 
problems listed under each are obvi- 
ously interrelated. It has been found 
impossible to treat any problem as @ 
discrete entity. In actual practice, the 
problem area becomes a focal point for 
major emphasis but with sufficient 
flexibility to enable the group to con 
sider related problems that are neces- 
sary to adequate solution of the prob- 
lem under direct observation. For €x 
ample, in considering the many prob- 
lems that arise in connection with A i 
justment to School Work, relate 
problems from other areas will come E 
particularly problems in personal- 
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social relations, social and recreational 
activities, home and family, and health 
and physical development. 

A few observations concerning the 
tabulation of the check list may be in- 
teresting. Taking the groups as a 
whole, from 25 per cent to 50 per cent 


of the problems underlined are also 


circled. The rank order of importance 
of the problem areas determined by the 
circled problem count is about the 
same as when the rank is determined by 
the underlined problem count. The 
number of problems underlined by 
each student range from o to as high 
3577 in one case, with the largest group 
of students (42 per cent) underlining 
10 to 19 problems. The number of 
circled problems is much lower; the 
largest group of students (50 per cent) 
circled 1 to 9 problems each. 

A limited use was made of the 
Mooney Problem Check List to deter- 
mine changes in the number and kinds 
of problems underlined and circled 
following a year’s work in Basic Liv- 
ing. In one limited study, problem 
check lists given in October and May 
of the same school year to 6o students 
from three groups were compared with 
the following results: 


36 students underlined more prob- 
lems in May than in October, although 
there was a 20 per cent decrease in the 
total number of problems underlined. 

32 students circled more problems in 
May than in October and the total 
number of circled problems increased 
by I5 per cent. 

„The greatest increase in problems 
circled occurred in the problem areas 


Finance, Living Conditions, and 
Employment; Adjustment to School 
Work; The Future, Vocational and 
Educational; Home and Family; and 
Curriculum and Teaching Procedures. 

Only two problem areas showed a 
marked decrease in circled problems— 
Social-Psychological Relations, and 
Morals and Religion. 


"The results of this study are similar 
to those of two other studies made in- 
volving small groups of students. All 
these studies bear out the well-known 
“problem creating effects of problem 
solving.” The general high school sit- 
uation generates many problems, as 
is seen in the increase in those re- 
lated to finance and to adjustment to 
school work. Then, too, as students 
have opportunity to consider their 
immediate problems they become 
aware of many concerns which pre- 
viously had not been verbalized. The 
significant implication from these stud- 
ies of changes in number and kind of 
problems recognized by students is 
that the process of "finding out" the 
problems of young people must be a 
continuous concern of the Basic Liv- 
ing teachers. But it is becoming clear 
that the techniques and methods so far 
employed in this search soon reach a 
stage of diminishing returns. A prom- 
ising method is inherent in the prob- 
lem-solving approach. Here the em- 
phasis is on helping the group to 
discover its own problems. Another 
method now being tested by the co- 
operating group involves asking the 
students to respond to two items: 
«What I like most about myself" and 
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“What I dislike most about myself.” 
¿This approach appears, so far, to give 
a more personal and meaningful kind 
of information than can be obtained 
from the separate fragments on the 
Mooney Problem Check List. 

The diagnostic studies which have 
been made, the gathering of informa- 
tion from counselors, other teachers, 
and parents by informal methods, fa- 
miliarity with the many studies on 
adolescent problems, and the work 
done directly with the student groups 
have perhaps not more than scratched 
the surface of the real problems of 
young people in Battle Creek. What 
remains to be found out and done rela- 
tive to the problems of young people 
in terms of both group and individual 
work is now being studied by the Basic 
Living teachers and their consultants. 
Reference will be made to this im- 
portant matter in the section dealing 
with "next steps." 

Despite the inadequacy of current 
knowledge and understanding of the 
"real" problems of Battle Creek sopho- 
mores, the Basic Living teachers have 
come to some convictions regarding 
them. It seems certain that many if not 
most of the immediate problems of the 
sophomores are generated, given sub- 
stance, and made difficult of solution 
by the quality of the personal-social 
relations which exist and involve them, 
and the degree to which they possess 
adequate understanding of their own 
growth and development and their 
Own basic urges, wants, and needs. 
Further, it seems certain that-all stu- 
dents are involved in one way or an- 
E with the general problem of 
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achieving a satisfactory way of life; 
achieving a set of values which will 
give direction and purpose to their 
living. 

FACULTY OBSERVATIONS 


The feelings and perceptions of the 
total high school faculty regarding the 
Basic Living work are, as has been 
indicated several times, of great con- 
cern to the Basic Living teachers. From 
time to time the opinions of staff mem- 
bers are gathered informally. Toward 
the end of the second year of the ex- 
perimental work the faculty were in- 
vited to submit any comments or ob- 
servations they cared to make concern- 
ing the Basic Living work. More than 
one hundred comments were received. 
A representative sample of these com- 
ments (favorable and unfavorable) 1s 
presented below. 

Better knowledge of how to work on 
committees. 

Better relationships between students and 
teachers. 

Certainly more democratic. 

Much less racial prejudice. 

Clarified acceptable boy-girl relation- 
ships. 

Gave idea of problem-solving techniques. 
Helped to adjust to various school and 
life situations. A more adequate form o 
background knowledge. 

It develops freedom of expression. 
The course has given many students 2 
mature attitude toward human relations. 
It is better when small groups study and 
cooperate. 

Students have received much help in the 
following areas: discussion methods, free- 
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dom to express selves, understanding 

selves, getting along with others. 

Gaining helpful information in regard to 

growth and development. 

Developed ability to discuss freely, use 

judgment. 

There are a few students who would 

rather take another subject but the ma- 

m think they have had much need for 
ic Living. 

Gives sophomores a sense of "belonging." 


Encouraged non-participation in class 
activities on the part of some students. 
Some students prefer conservative teach- 
ing rather than pupil-teacher planning. 


Objective seems hazy in some minds. 
I wonder if Basic Living really brings 
about better race relations. 


Girl-boy conduct in halls is much too 
familiar, and worse than it used to be. 


Are students learning to have respect for 
Maturity, authority, etc., and are they 
learning true cooperation with others 
which will help them to adjust in jobs 
Out of school? Are they learning true 
self-control? 


More freedom of discussion would be ac- 
complished in divided groups. 

Nothing done—no sense of accomplish- 
ment, 


Hinders them from taking other subjects. 
owe learn many of these things at home 
and church. Too shy to speak of prob- 
lems before others. 


Students say they have no work, no 
books, no assignments, and therefore no 
Interest in Basic Living. 


IS BASIC LIVING 
GENERAL EDUCATION? 


As has been indicated, the heart of 
the Basic Living work is the problem- 
centered group activity. Students, 
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teachers, and other adults strive co- 
operatively to solve problems whichy 
are relevant to the experience, concern, 
and interest of young people. Although 
the major focus of the Basic Living 
work is on the personal-social prob- 
lems of students, there seems to be no 
reason why this general method can- 
not be used in connection with a va- 
riety of problems of concern to young 
people. The Basic Living teachers and 
the students who have worked with 
them have only begun to make prog- 
ress in developing the potentialities of 
the problem-centered group approach. 
Problem solving and group work re- 
quire a great many skills, insights, and 
attitudes not ordinarily possessed by 
teachers and students, yet it appears 
that the only way these can be ac- 
quired is through actually engaging in 
the problem-centered group activity. 
“Learning by doing” is not just a 
slogan but a necessity if the potentiali- 
ties of the problem-solving approach 
and group work are to be discovered 
and integrated into the school program. 
The Basic Living teachers have often 
been asked, “Is Basic Living general 
education?” To those who have read 
the report this far the answer is prob- 
ably obvious. From its beginning the 
Basic Living work has been perceived 
by the teachers who initiated it, by the 
teachers who have developed it, and 
by other teachers who have tolerated 
it as being an “experiment” in general 
education. This has also been the per- 
ception of many parents who are 
acquainted with the Basic Living work. 
It seems appropriate, therefore, that the 
Basic Living teachers should indicas 
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what they believe the function of gen- 
eral education to be in the senior high 
school and the relation of the prob- 
lem-centered group approach to gen- 
eral education. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the Basic Living 
work is not the whole of general edu- 
cation nor, taken alone, an adequate 
general education program for the Bat- 
tle Creek high school. 

One of the truly basic functions of 
general education is to build toward 
the highest degree of social unity pos- 
sible. This is required not only because 
it is necessary to the democratic life of 
the school, but also to offset the social 
segregation which comes as a result of 
formal school work which divides the 
young people into different groups 
along social class lines, although this is 
not the intention of those who operate 
this school. To achieve this social unity, 
primary emphasis must be placed on 
social relations; they must take pre- 
cedence over knowledge, in a formal 
sense. The content approach to devel- 
oping general education should give 
way to primary emphasis on coopera- 
tive ways of working which will 
heighten awareness of the significance 
of social relations and democratize 
these relations in the interest of the 
common welfare of all young people 
in the school. 

A major factor in the improvement 
, of individuals through improved social 
relations is widespread participation in 
productive activities which are related 
to their concerns, interests, and prob- 
lems. The proper development of in- 
dividuals along democratic lines seems 
we experiences in which indi- 


a. 
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viduals can share in the planning and 
the ordering of activities which bear on 
their life in the school and in the com. 
munity. 

In the opinion of the Basic Living 
teachers, the problem-centered group 
approach offers great potential for pro- 
moting spontaneous and fundamental 
social unity and for making a contribu- 
tion to intellectual unity, now almost 
entirely lacking in the senior high 
school. The similarity between prob- 
lem-centered activity in the classroom 
and “cooperative research” as defined 
earlier has been a major factor in in- 
fluencing the Basic Living teachers 
with respect to this point of view to- 
ward general education. 

To be somewhat more specific: the 
Basic Living teachers believe that the 
major function of general education in 
the senior high school is to provide op- 
portunities for cross-sectional groups 
to work cooperatively over a period of 
time on problems and concerns rele- 
vant to their life in the school and com- 
munity. These opportunities should 
provide for widespread participation 
of all students in the planning and the 
ordering of individual and group ac 
tivities. Content and learning materials 
should be viewed as a function of the 
requirements of the activities under- 
taken by individuals or groups. 

The emphasis on problem-solving 
activities enhances the usefulness 0 
knowledge, skill, and attitude for it has 
been the experience of the cooperating 
teaching group that practically 
problems of interest and concern to 
young people demand for their solving 
physical, intellectual, aesthetic, and 5o 
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cial activity. The more formal types 
of school work have their place in 
eral education, and to reciprocate, 
neral education should increase the 
yalue to the individual of formal school 
work which must be undertaken for 
one reason or another. 


To sum up: the basic difference that 
distinguishes genuine general educa- 
tion from formal school work is the 
primary emphasis on problem-centered 
group activity, on social relations, and 
on building fundamental social unity 
in a democratic school. 


IV. How Students Feel About Basic 
Living Work 


aqu feelings, reactions, satisfactions, 
and dissatisfactions of the students 
with respect to the Basic Living work 
are of major concern to the teaching 
group. This kind of information en- 
ables the cooperating group to formu- 
late new action hypotheses aimed at 
improving the program. To get infor- 
mation regarding these matters several 
techniques have been tried—group 
discussions, interviews, short written 
statements, observations of behavior 
(anecdotal records), and question- 
naires, The general approach is to in- 
volve the students as much as possible 
in the evaluation of the Basic Living 
work, and to help them to develop 
more objectivity in their testimony and 
in their self-evaluations, Three ques- 
tionnaire studies will be reported here, 
as it is believed that of the data available 
they give the best over-all picture of 
the feelings and reactions of the stu- 
dents to the Basic Living work. The 
first questionnaire was given to all Basic 
Living groups at the completion of the 
study of human growth and develop- 
ment; the second was administered to 
five groups at the end of the school 
year; and the third was given to junior 
students a year after they had taken the 
Basic Living work. It should be borne 
in mind that these three studies consti- 
tute only a portion of the total evalua- 
tion effort. 
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END OF A UNIT 


Because of the nature of some of the 
content included in the study of prob- 
lems in human development, the Basic 
Living teachers were especially con- 
cerned over the reactions and feelings 
of the young people. Students were 
given opportunity to make known 
their reactions in class discussions and 
in writing while the work on human 
growth and development was in prog- 
ress. The questionnaire was prepared 
and given a preliminary test with one 
class group. It contained twenty ques- 
tions, most of which required “yes” or 

no" answers. Space provided for com- 
ments was utilized by the majority of 
students. A brief summary of the re- 
sults of the questionnaire follows. 

1. Almost all of the students (98 
per cent) testified that they had bene- 
fited by their experiences in the study 
of human growth and development. 
Ninety-seven per cent felt that they 
got satisfactory answers to their ques 
tions and 88 per cent testified that they 
had sufficient opportunity to Rs 
questions anonymously. Nearly all s 
the students (98 per cent) reporte 
that the knowledge gained was bene- 
ficial to them and to others. Ninety pe 
cent of the students testified that they 
had discussed problems in human de- 
velopment with friends, other students, 
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and their parents. Phases of the study 
of human growth and development re- 

as most useful by the students 
were: (a) human reproduction, (b) 
adolescent changes and development, 
(c) human growth patterns and differ- 
ences, and (4) child development, in 
that order. 

Some typical statements made by the 
students in regard to the content and 
learning materials were: “It has cleared 
my mind of thoughts I had.” “Erases 
bad feelings about social relations.” 
“Helps me get over embarrassment in 
front of boys.” “We never studied 
anything like this before.” 

2. Inresponse to questions regarding 
the extent of knowledge about human 
reproduction possessed previous to the 
study of human growth and develop- 
ment, 39 per cent of the students re- 
ported that they felt they possessed 
sufficient knowledge, while 61 per cent 
reported that they did not. Seventy- 
eight per cent of the students testified 
that what knowledge they had turned 
out to be accurate; the remaining stu- 
dents reported that the knowledge 
about human reproduction which they 
had picked up was inaccurate. As to 
the sources of the information acquired 
previous to the experience in Basic 
Living, the students reported the fol- 
lowing: parents (32%), books (28%), 

iends—peers (25%), school (1075); 
other sources (5%). 

In connection with sources of infor- 
mation the students were requested to 
State to whom they would go if they 
had a serious problem or question in 

area just completed. They reported 
the following: parents (52%), friends 


—peers and adults (31%), teachers 
(16%), doctor (1%). 

The data reported above may not, 
probably do not, give a very accurate 
picture of the situation with respect to 
these two items, as only 6o per cent of 
the students responded to the first, and 
fewer than one-half to the second. 

Examples of statements made by stu- 
dents in connection with sources and 
accuracy of information acquired pre- 
vious to their experiences in Basic Liv- 
ing are: “I know twice as much now." 
“My parents told me a lot, but only 
minor details." “The information was 
not as accurate as Basic Living." 
“Much clearer now.” “From friends, 
but I’ve decided they really weren’t 
my friends.” “If a friend told me any- 
thing, I always had Mom confirm it.” 
“Mother gave me a book and explained 
everything.” 

3. The nature of the problems dis- 
cussed in relation to the work on hu- 
man growth and development ap- 
parently had a marked effect on the 
distribution of participation in the var- 
ious class groups. Forty-two per cent 
of the students reported that they had 
participated less in the discussions in 
this area than in other problem areas; 
58 per cent reported that they had not 
participated less. On the other hand, 
81 per cent of the students reported 
that they had felt at ease while the 
group discussions were going on and 
83 per cent testified that they would 
not havé felt more at ease in groups 
segregated by sex. Apparently a small 

oup of students would have felt ill at 
ease whether or not they were in a seg- 
regated group. 

* 
» 
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Illustrative of statements volun- 
teered by the students in connection 
with feelings of ease in non-segregated 
groups are: “Yes (ill at ease), because 
I had never had a chance to discuss it 
before.” “Felt at ease because we were 
learning about ourselves.” “The discus- 
sions were in proper atmosphere.” 
“Got used to it.” “Wanted more to 
listen, didn’t have much to offer.” “Felt 
the same as in any class.” “Had less 
opportunity, not sure of myself.” 

4. The feelings of parents were also 
considered very important in relation 
to the group work undertaken in hu- 
man development. Eighty-nine per 
cent of the students reported that their 
parents appreciated the fact that in- 
formation concerning human repro- 
duction was being provided by the 
school. Student statements regarding 
parental reactions showed that a ma- 
jority of the parents "thought it a very 
good idea." A few parents expressed 
concern over mixed groups and others 
felt that “sophomores were too young 
for the study of human reproduction." 
One student reported, “My parents 
never dreamed of such a course." 

As a follow-up on the questionnaire 
it was planned to have the two sopho- 
more counselors and one of the local 
consultants interview a representative 
sample of all the groups. Fifty inter- 
views were planned and the students 
selected were fairly representative of 
the total group. Actually, only twenty- 
four interviews were conducted, ow- 
ing to scheduling difficulties and the 
pressure of time near the end of the 
School year. The results of the twenty- 
four interviews were carefully tabu- 


lated and collated. They substantiated 
the results of the questionnaire to a 
great extent, although the interviews 
were structured more loosely and were 
less direct than the questionnaire. One 
important reaction stood out more 
clearly in the interviews. The students 
interviewed stressed their feeling of 
freedom to participate in group activi- 
ties, to plan with others, and to discuss 
personal problems in the Basic Living 
work. 

Although the over-all reactions of 
the groups to the work in human 
growth and development appear to be 
favorable to the students as they view 
it, nevertheless the Basic Living teach- 
ers feel that a great deal needs to be 
done to improve the interpersonal sit- 
uation in the classroom and more atten- 
tion needs to be focused on individual 
members of the group, particularly 
with reference to such factors as family 
background, non-verbalized problems 
and social class. 


END OF THE YEAR 


Toward the end of the second year 
of the cooperative project, the Basic 
Living teachers developed and admin- 
istered a questionnaire to five groups 1 
order to get some idea of the reactions 
of the students to certain central fea- 
tures of the Basic Living work. This 
questionnaire contained ten questions 
bearing for the most part on the ways 
of working developed in connection 
with the group work. A brief summary 
of the results of this questionnaire fol- 
lows. 

r. Ninety-six per cent of the or 
dents reported that they had foum 


i 
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“answers” to many of their personal 
problems as a result of the group work. 
Statements made in this connection 
were: “Found answers without asking 
for them publicly.” “Got several an- 
swers to help explain problems.” 
“Found many solutions to problems I 
never would think of myself.” "Helps 
individuals to solve own problems.” 

2, In response to questions concern- 
ing participation in the class work, in 
planning and discussion, 62 per cent of 
the students reported that they felt 
there had been “much” participation in 
group planning, 21 per cent reported 
“some,” and 12 per cent reported “lit- 
tle.” On the other hand, only 41 per 
cent of the students testified that they 
personally had participated “much” in 
the group discussions and planning, 37 
per cent reported "some" participation, 
and 22 per cent "little." All but two 
students reported that they felt free to 
express themselves in the group and 
that this feeling of freedom had in- 
creased during the year. Ninety-five 
per cent of the students testified that 
they thought the Basic Living group 
work was democratic. And finally, 50 
per cent of the students testified that 
they participated more in Basic Living 
than in other classes, 43 per cent re- 
ported that they participated about the 
same and 7 per cent reported less par- 
ticipation. Typical suggestions offered 
by the students for improving the 
group work were: draw in more of the 
non-participants, study more about 
class discussions, don't stay on one 
problem too long trying to get a so- 
lution, go on with plans instead of 
changing them, let the class do all the 


planning, have fewer "buzz groups" 
(small group discussions). 

3. At one place in the questionnaire 
the students were asked to list the 
problems and problem areas they 
thought most important in the Basic 
Living work. Most often mentioned by 
far were growth and development, in- 
cluding growing up, adolescent prob- 
lems, human reproduction and hered- 
ity; and boy-girl problems including 
boy-girl relations, dating, and under- 
standing the opposite sex. Other prob- 
lem areas mentioned, in order of 
frequency, were: improving person- 
ality, juvenile delinquency, popularity, 
racial and religious prejudices, man- 
ners, and group planning and discus- 
sion techniques. 

4. As a final item on the question- 
naire, the students were requested to 
state what they thought the roles and 
duties of the teacher should be in Basic 
Living. Those most frequently men- 
tioned were: just another person in the 
group (mentioned by 32% of the stu- 
dents), help in planning the group 
work, act as a counselor and supervisor, 
keep class under control, be a friend 
to all, participate in discussions only 
when needed, act as a leader of the 
group, and be understanding and like 
a mother to everyone. 

The results of this questionnaire 
study leave little doubt as to the im- 
portance attached by the students to 
the quality of the interpersonal situa- 
tion. The majority of the comments 
volunteered referred in one way or 
another to this important factor; com- 
ments such as, “being able to speak 
freely,” “everyone is friendly,” “helped 
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people to overcome shyness,” were 
found in most questionnaires. 

In view of this strong positive re- 
action to the quality of the interper- 
sonal situation, it may seem strange that 
a minority of the students reported 
that they had participated “much” in 
group discussions although a majority 
felt that there had been "much" par- 
ticipation by the group. Apparently 
participation involves more than op- 
portunity. A number of skills and ap- 
propriate attitudes are necessary to 
enable individuals to participate effec- 
tively in group work. But most im- 
portant of all, in the judgment of the 
Basic Living teachers, is the develop- 
ment of a feeling of personal freedom 
on the part of the student; freedom to 
let go, freedom (from within) to speak 
without too much fear of making a 
mistake, or fumbling, or arousing self- 
criticism or criticism from others, In 
the interviews involving present and 
former members of Basic Living classes 
now in progress, the students repeat- 
edly state that Basic Living helped 
them by easy stages to “crash” through 
the self-imposed barriers that kept 
them from spontaneously joining the 
group activities, 


ONE YEAR LATER 


Toward the latter part of the second 
year of the cooperative project the 
Basic Living teaching group decided 
to poll the junior class (the first Basic 
Living groups) in order to get reac- 
tions to Basic Living nearly a year 
after the students had taken the work. 
Accordingly, a simple questionnaire 
was prepared by the teaching group 


and consultants. It contained 32 items, 
each of which was related to a major 
objective of the Basic Living work, 
The questionnaire was administered to 
the juniors by the English teachers, 
Care was taken to make sure that the 
students understood the purposes of 
the questionnaire and that they were 
motivated to participate constructively 
in the evaluation of Basic Living as 
they now saw it. Students were re- 
quested to read the statements and 
then check the descriptive phrase un- 
derneath which most nearly described 
the extent to which the Basic Living 
work had helped them. 

The results of the questionnaire were 
tabulated and the per cent of the total 
group which checked each descriptive 
phrase under each statement was cal- 
culated. The statements were then ar- 
ranged in groups corresponding to 
some of the major emphases in Basie 
Living. The results will be presented in 
condensed form. The percentages fol- 
lowing each abbreviated statement re- 
fer to the per cent of the group check- 


` ing the appropriate descriptive phrase: 


4—to a great extent, b=to some extent, 
c—not at all, d—don't know. 


Per cent 
a. bo 
Group work 
Help in improving partici- 
ation in group activities 17 
Help in assuming group 
leadership 13 
Help in planning with 
ers 


71 m iI 
62 21 4 


19 58 20 3 
Enjoyed and appreciated 
group experiences 46 39 n 
Self-direction 
Help in developing respon- 
sibility for own actions — 22 51! 23 


STUDENTS AND 
Per cent 


in solving own pro! 
Jems 


More considerate of other 


B naderstanding of 
| d people y as they do 
re respect for peers 
More courteous E 
More respect for racial 
Oy mm for religious 
groups 
Getting along with other 
Feel easier with opposite 


sex 

Help in making friends 
more easily 

Help in getting along bet- 
ter with peers 

ud in improving social 


Understanding own self; 
self-development 
understanding of 
ysical development 
“understanding of 
te sex 
re understanding of 


emotions 

Out-of-class scbool activities 

to engage in more 

school activities 

€ relations 

in understandin, 

family better s 
seid along better with 


y 
Reading interests 
Interest in reading 
increased 


Personal health 
in understanding 
th habits 
Observe health practices 


more carefully 
Living in the high school 
m ing 
acquainted with school 
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emotions 3 
Help in better control of 


a 


2 
Attitude toward other people 


31 
36 
19 
15 
28 


26 


25 
22 
33 


28 
2 


20 


9 


I 


II 


24 


22 


25 


b 


22 


c 


19 


26 
18 
23 
28 
24 
28 


23 
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Per cent 
a b cd 
high echo enjoyment of 
School years 18 6 
Over-all eer dm to Basic polio 
Livi 
Will continue to have 
value 
Appreciate more now than 
ore 


25 4t 28 6 


35 33 139 3 
Believe Basic Living should continue as 
que work, Yes, 62 %; No, 387; 

eve every student can profit from 

Basic Living, Yes, 86%; No, 14% 

At the end of the questionnaire, stu- 
dents were given an opportunity to 
write comments or statements regard- 
ing how they felt about any aspect of 
Basic Living. More than 200 statements 
were thus obtained—some praising, 
some condemning, some offering sug- 
gestions for changes and improve- 
ments. The following statements are 
included to show the range of opinions 
among the students who took the trou- 
ble to write out statements, The last 
three are included to indicate differ- 
ences of opinion among students as to 
the proper timing of the Basic Living 
work. 

Basic Living is a course which is actually 

helpful to the ye iv irl i gd 

age, especiall wi is 

fist year in e school which is Satanil 

to him. 


I thoroughly enjoyed Basic Living in my 
AIA ga At first it n 
embarrassing, but after a while I d- 
ered it just like any other class. Basic 
Living covers all phases of life and hu- 
man reactions to situations. It should help 
any student who takes it. 

‘ou should keep in mind that some peo- 
al knew whit do before they took the 
course. This is the reason that I did not 
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get much out of the course, but I know 
a lot of kids that did profit a great deal 
from it. 


When I studied the course last year, I 
hated it. Now I realize that it has helped 
me. 


The things taught in Basic Living should 
be taught at home. 


It does not help you for college and there 
are many more valuable subjects I could 
have taken in its place. 


I thought the course steered away from 
a good high school subject and was not 
needed. Since it was new it was hard to 
know how to go about it and therefore 
it was rather “backward.” There were 
no set plans made and it ran somewhat 
out of order. 


It is one way of getting an extra credit, 
but is a complete waste of time. I knew 
almost everything that I ever learned in 
Basic Living before I entered the course. 
We could have gotten everything we 
learned in some other class—biology, 
English, government, etc. 


Some people didn’t learn a thing from this 
course. I thought that Basic Living was a 
waste of time. 


l believe that Basic Living should be 
given to juniors or seniors, not to sopho- 
mores, 


Basic Living is good for tenth grades and 
after that it is no longer needed for high 
school students. 


I think that Basic Living should be given 
to younger groups. I feel that the tenth 
grade is too late to teach boys and girls 
about many things. The seventh or eighth 
grade would be better. 


Although one should not put too 
much reliance in questionnaire studies 
of this type, the Basic Living teachers 
drew what was thought to be a number 


of important implications from this 
study. 

1. The reaction of the students to 
group work is significant. More than 
75 per cent of them checked that they 
were helped either “to a great extent” 
or “to some extent.” The highest per- 
centage recorded for these two phrases 
taken together, the highest percentage 
for each taken separately, and the 
lowest percentage recorded for “not 
at all” occur in this category. The 
strong positive reaction of the juniors 
to group work has been borne out in 
the observations of the Basic Living 
teachers and other teachers in the high 
school. The pronounced favorable feel- 
ing toward group work is also reflected 
in the reactions of the juniors to other 
items in the questionnaire, particularly 
those related to attitudes toward peo- 
ple and getting along with others. 

2. The lowest combined percentages 
for the “to a great extent" and "to 
some extent" phrases were recorded for 
reading interests, out-of-class school 
activities, and family relationship items, 
in that order. 

3. A comparison of the two extreme 
reveals that for eighteen items of the 
questionnaire the percentage recorded 
for the “not at all” phrase was larget 
than that recorded for "to a great eX 
tent.” In ten cases the higher percent 
ages were recorded for “to a great 
extent” and in two cases the percent 
ages were the same. This fact indici 
what appears to be a rather large num 
ber of students who thought that 
did not benefit to any extent from m 
Basic Living work. A check of t ; 
returned questionnaires showed that 
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disproportionate number of college 

tory students checked the “not 
at all” phrase, although no student was 
found to have checked this phrase con- 
sistently. A major reason for this nega- 
tive reaction is undoubtedly related to 
the resentment generated in the col- 
lege-bound student and other students 
by the fact that the Basic Living work 
Was new and was required. Subsequent 
experience has shown that much of the 
resentment so obvious the first year 
has disappeared. 


SUMMARY 


How students feel about their school 
experiences is of great importance to 
the Basic Living teachers. Among the 
methods used to appraise the feelings 
and reactions of students to the Basic 
Living experiences are the question- 
naire studies such as are reported in 
this section. There is no inclination on 
the part of the teaching group to think 
Of these studies as the “best ways” to 
appraise the feelings and reactions of 
students but rather as first steps toward 

ing how to help students become 
more competent in self-evaluation; this 
is the goal of the evaluation process as 

seen by the teaching group. 
_ The data obtained from the ques- 
tionnaires indicate a few important 
for improving the Basic Living 
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work. First, and perhaps most signifi- 
cant, is the importance attached by 
the students to the problem of social 
relations and a feeling of freedom to 
participate in group activities. Second, 
is the general feeling of satisfaction re- 
garding the opportunities provided in 
Basic Living for solving some of the 
personal problems of students which 
was evident in all three questionnaires, 
particularly with respect to the under- 
standing of one's own development and 
one's relations to others, And third, 
are the feelings of dissatisfaction which 
were plainly evident in the reactions of 
many students to certain features of 
the Basic Living work. These feelings 
of dissatisfaction were most evident in 
the questionnaire administered to the 
junior class. From the standpoint of 
improving the Basic Living experiences 
the teaching group views the results of 
the three questionnaires as pointing to 
the continuance of efforts to improve 
and enrich social relations and build 
for social unity, to increase opportuni- 
ties for students to get at problems of 
immediate concern to them, and to 
widen the spread and quality of partici- 
pation in group and individual activi- 
ties; participation in meaningful and 
productive activities is considered as 
the key to the success of the Basic 


Living work. 


V. Ongoing Developments in Basic Living 


Situation—Some Next Steps 


Li the foregoing we have seen that 
the cooperating group has been con- 
cerned for the most part with develop- 
ing the Basic Living situation and get- 
ting under way such innovations as 
problem solving, group activities, and 
new ways of working with students 
in the classroom. The teaching group 
has devoted considerable effort to 
achieving status for the Basic Living 
work in the school-community situa- 
tion. New roles for the teachers and 
the students had to be discovered, es- 
tablished, and defined; new attitudes 
toward education had to be developed. 
Building on this experience, the co- 
operating group is now in the process 
of charting developmental possibilities 
for the near future while at the same 
time maintaining and improving the 
Basic Living work. The Institute-Bat- 
tle Creek cooperative activity has been 
broadened this past year to include 
other work groups in the high school, 
and additional consultant services have 
been allocated to the Basic Living proj- 
ect. At present, the Basic Living group 
is working on several undertakings, 
; each of which is discussed below. 


STABILIZING THE ACTION 
SITUATION 


We have noted that the introduction 
of a new situation to a school creates 
many problems and disturbs the pre- 
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vailing network of social relations in 
the school and community. To estab- 
lish a new and adequate equilibrium 
seems not only desirable but necessary 
in order to further development, 
experimentation, and research. To 
achieve the needed degree of stabiliza- 
tion in the Basic Living situation, the 
cooperating group is presently giving 
attention to the following problems. 
Re-examining the purposes and 
theory underlying Basic Living work. 
The major and the lesser goals associ- 
ated with the Basic Living work are be- 
ing studied from the standpoint of how 
they fit into the general structure of 
the cooperative activities. This is seen 
as needed in relation to research efforts, 
to the integration of innovations, and 
as a guide to future planning. If funda- 
mental social unity, for example, is to 
be furthered in the Basic Living work, 
the major and the lesser goals must be 
clearly defined and distinguished from 
each other in the minds of the cooperat- 
ing teachers. Perhaps what the co- 
operating group is searching for i$ 
answers to such questions as: What 1s 
to be achieved?, What evidence of 
achievement is required?, What ua 
dence is regarded as most timely an 
appropriate?. 
Saigon: problem areas known t0 
be of concern to young people. 
There are some concerns and problems 


n to many if not all of the young 
which, judging from past ex- 
e, are certain to come into the 
Basic Living work sooner or later. It 

‘seems sensible to recognize them in 
"advance and to plan accordingly. The 
purpose of defining such problem areas 

‘is not to fix the exact content or 

sequence of the group experiences. 
it is believed that more flexibil- 


roblem areas that are bound to 
€ attention in one way or an- 
and that more opportunity might 
"thus be provided for young people to 
— become aware of what is learned. Such 
E of possible problem areas 
is also seen as furthering research and 
experimentation, improving communi- 
“tation with parents and other teachers, 
and as furthering changes in the atti- 
a young people toward educa- 


_ Developing informal techniques for 
appraising the feelings and reactions 
Aj Students and parents to innovations 
in the Basic Living work. The Basic 
Living teaching group believes that 
Continuous appraisal of the feelings 
“and reactions of students and parents 
- to Basic Living is needed to give direc- 
tion to the ongoing work and to in- 
Grease the teacher's feeling of security. 
Ample instruments or techniques are 
needed that can be easily administered 
And the results quickly tabulated and 
Mterpreted. 


_ CHANGES IN ATTITUDES 


Project, the teaching group has been 


"Since the start of the cooperative - 
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greatly interested in discovering more 
precisely the changes in the attitudes 
of students as a result of their Basic 
Living experiences. Several available 
standardized attitude tests and inven- 
tories have been examined, and none 
has been found suitable to the Basic 
Living situation. Therefore, a group 
project was initiated more than a year 
ago to develop an appropriate attitude 
inventory. An experimental version 
was worked out by the group in col- 
laboration with one of the local con- 
sultants, the director of counseling and 
research. The preliminary form has 
been administered to several student 
groups and is now being rebuilt along 
lines suggested by the results of the 
first test. The attitude inventory con- 
tains about 100 items which are de- 
signed to reveal the students' attitudes 
toward peers, self, the school and teach- 
ers, the family, sex, health, recreational 
activities, religion, race, economic and 
social class, and group procedures. 

It is the aim and hope of the co- 
operating group that an effective atti- 
tude inventory can be developed within 


the next year. 
A UNIFYING CONCEPT 


In connection with many of the 
problems treated in Basic Living there 
is no categorical “yes” or “no” or even 
a “maybe” that would be suitable for all 
students. In many instances the best 
that can be achieved is a more intel- 
ligent weighing of alternatives. Fur- 
ther, it is believed that in connection 
with many of the habits, attitudes, and 
forms of behavior discussed by the 
groups it is important for the student 
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to integrate what he learns with the 
ideas and attitudes he already has ac- 
quired at home or elsewhere. In spite 
of the uncertainty produced by the 
fact that the best solution for one stu- 
dent may be quite different from that 
for another, a unifying concept that 
embodies several solutions would be 
very helpful. It would add to the se- 
curity of both students and teachers. 

The teaching group feels that a uni- 
fying philosophy might be found in 
the concept of the "self" as it is being 
developed in current psychological 
literature and as it might be developed 
in the Basic Living course through a 
study of the ideas and attitudes which 
the pupils have concerning themselves. 
This opens up possibilities for further 
research and experimentation which 
the cooperating group now has under 
consideration. 


SELF-EVALUATION 


It has been the experience of the 
teaching group that many of its re- 
search efforts have involved data which 
could be obtained only from the stu- 


dents themselves. Therefore, how to 
involve students in the research and 
evaluation undertaken became a prob- 
lem of first importance. The solution 
to this problem seems to lie in self- 
evaluation; that is, helping students to 
develop ability to evaluate their own 
behavior and to contribute effectively 
to the appraisal of the Basic Living 
work. As the teaching group sees this 
problem, it will be necessary for the 
teachers to attain a better understand- 
ing of the ways in which students con- 
ceive of themselves and of their needs, 
assets, lacks, and abilities. Further, it 
will be necessary to study the ways in 
which students accept or reject them- 
selves. Research along these lines would 
be potentially valuable in the develop- 
ment of the Basic Living work and 
might reveal ways in which the teachers 
and the group could aid individual stu- 
dents in the development of a whole- 
some self-evaluation. Presently, the 
Basic Living teachers are working 
closely with their consultants in order 
to open up and follow through the 
research implied in the statement above. 


Mm 


' WI. How Cooperating Teachers Feel About. 


Cooperative Research 


Up to this point the Basic Living 
teachers and the consultants—the co- 
operating research team—have de- 


scribed briefly how the Basic Living 


- 


cooperative project got under way 
md what was done subsequently to 
develop and improve the situation from 
"he standpoint of the welfare of the 
young people involved. Now the Basic 
Living teachers, including those no 
longer associated with the work group, 


would like to describe briefly how they 


operate and how they feel about their 
experiences with the Basic Living co- 


- operative project. 


O 


UR original group and the new 
; teachers who have since come 
into the group have not been selected 
‘because of their competence in a given 


"subject-matter field, although it was 


felt desirable that the work group 
should include teachers representing as 
Many subject-matter areas as possible. 
The first consideration in the minds of 
both the prospective members of the 
Cooperating group and the administra- 
tion was the way in which the prospec- 
tive teacher perceived and reacted to 
the educational ideas inherent in the 
Basic Living situation. In every in- 
Stance the final decision to join the 
Basic Living teaching group has been 
made by the teacher. We feel that this 
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is a necessary procedure to follow in 
selecting new members for a coopera- 
ting teaching group engaged in cur- 
riculum development involving experi- 
mental research. 

The members of the cooperating 
group work together as a team. We 
meet regularly twice or more a week 
during the assigned planning hour, or 
more often when necessary. Supply 
teachers are used to relieve us of teach- 
ing duties when it is necessary to de- 
vote longer periods of time to the de- 
velopmental work. This is the usual 
method employed when the Institute 
consultants are working with us. Oc- 
casionally, individual members of the 
group are likewise relieved of teaching 
duties in order to further the profes- 
sional work of the group. Sometimes 
when the work piles up, we meet after 
school or in the evening in one of our 
homes. Week-end work conferences at 
the school camp have also been tried 
with considerable success. 

The organization of the work group 
is quite simple. We elect our own 
chairman, who is responsible for calling 
group meetings, for coordinating the 
group work, and for maintaining com- 
munication between the group and 
the consultants and the school adminis- 
tration. Matters concerning policy and 
general planning are decided by the 
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group. One of the local consultants, the 
Coordinator of General Education, 
spends one full day a week with the 
teaching group. Other local consultants 
come in on invitation or of their own 
volition, 

Without question the most signifi- 
cant factor as far as the success of the 
cooperative project is concerned is the 
welding together of the teachers as a 
team. Since the first summer workshop 
six teachers with divergent back- 
grounds and experiences have been a 
closely knit working group in spite of 
subsequent changes in group member- 
ship. Our present working group in- 
cludes only two of the original mem- 
bers, although three others are still close 
at hand, one of whom is our local con- 
sultant. The effective maintenance of 
the working group despite changes in 
membership from year to year runs 
contrary to normal expectations. Much 
of our success in maintaining the team 
can be ascribed to the nature of the 
local situation and to the continuity in 
the services of both local and outside 
consultants. Changes in membership 
have not involved more than two teach- 
ers in any one year. This seems to us 
to be about a maximum permissible 
yearly shift in membership of a group 
this size, We feel, however, that keep- 
ing a work group intact over a period 
of years is not absolutely necessary in 
order to maintain the work group and 
the working situation. It would be more 
effective, perhaps, to maintain the same 
group for a longer period, for it does 
take time and effort to integrate new 
members, Yet each year this problem 
has provided the work group with a 


constructive opportunity to analyze 
and evaluate previous experience as the 
new teachers were being inducted, It 
does, however, place a burden on the 
new group members. 

One of the most difficult problems 
we face is the constant need for re- 
training and re-educating our own 
membership. A common point of view, 
we feel, must be maintained and when 
necessary, reconstructed. New ways 
of working, involving new techniques 
and new methods, are constantly 
needed by the group. Increased scholar- 
ship in subject-matter areas has to be 
achieved. In making progress with re- 
spect to such problems the group it- 
self has proved to be the most im- 
portant resource for the individual 
members. The consultants, both local 
and outside, other teachers, and par- 
ents have also proved valuable re- 
sources, In addition, we have engaged 
in individual study, gone to summer 
school, and taken extension courses 
during the school year. 

The research function associated 
with the cooperative activity presents 
a continuing problem to the group. It 
is at this point that the consultants 
have proved most helpful. But we feel 
that the only way we can become more 
competent in classroom research is to 
do classroom research, even though we 
may lack many needed skills and in- 
sights. This accounts in large part for 
the informal research efforts made by 
the group during the first two years. 
This does not mean that these efforts 
were made blindly. A great deal of 
group discussion and planning with the 
consultants was done in connection 


i | with the research undertaken and the 
results were ‘used in the immediate 


, Phe relationship that exists between 
ciim group and both the 
- high school administration and the 
g neral administration has been a key 
factor in whatever success we have 
"experienced during the past three years. 
The high school principal and the 
“director of counseling and research 
have been functioning as local con- 
“sultants since the beginning of the 
“project. The high school counselors 
— mot only have been interested in the 
Basic Living project but have been a 
direct help in connection with many 
| ises of the experimental work. We 
d that without the wholehearted 
“Support and the active cooperation of 
“the administrative staff much of what 
“We have accomplished would not have 
been undertaken in the first place. This 
Js largely true in relation to other 
‘Members of the staff and the parents. 
-In fact, all are necessary and are in- 
teracting. The greater the administra- 
tion's support and cooperation, the 
greater is the tendency for the staff 
and parents to support the experi- 
mental program, and vice versa. 
—One of the valuable features of a 
‘Well-developed work group is the divi- 
‘Sion of labor that can be worked out so 
8$ to make it unnecessary for every 
- teacher to do all the research that might 
- De required, or to do all the initial in- 
Novating that should be undertaken in 
Order to move the Basic Living work 
along. It often happens that an innova- 
tion thought desirable by the group can 
9€ tried out in one situation before it 
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is introduced into all the groups. This 
is an exceedingly valuable aspect of 
cooperative group activity, for the 
group can study the innovation, plan 
how it might be initiated, and then 
test it out in a going situation before 
actually committing the whole group. 
This feature was particularly valuable 
in developing many problem areas such 
as boy-girl problems and human growth 
and development. It was also found 
quite valuable when introducing new 
ways of working with the group. 

Another exceedingly valuable fea- 
ture of a closely knit group is the op- 
portunity it provides for each of us to 
air our personal difficulties, fears, frus- 
trations, and the like, knowing that we 
will receive a sympathetic hearing and 
constructive help and encouragement. 
Building and maintaining the morale 
of group members are seen as indis- 
pensable requirements for experimental 
work and research in a changing class- 
room situation. This we feel is one of 
the most necessary functions of the 
group and not likely to be achieved 
except by means of full membership 
in a group working together on com- 
mon problems. In fact we feel so 
strongly about this matter that it seems 
hardly possible to us for any recon- 
struction of the high school program to 
proceed very far unless teachers learn 
to work closely together in problem- 
centered groups. l 

One of the most frustrating prob- 
lems which the cooperative group 
faces involves time. Fach member of 
the work group teaches a full schedule 
and takes on his share of responsibil- 


‘ity for out-of-class school activities. 
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We have come to feel that no member 
of a research team engaged in curricu- 
lum experimentation should teach more 
than four hours a day. In the case of 
our situation this would leave one hour 
daily for needed group meetings and 
a second hour for work on individual 
and small group teaching or research 
problems. There are, of course, several 
factors related to the solution of this 
problem which have to be faced. One 
is certainly the budget; another is the 
reactions of the other members of the 
staff. If the budget problem could be 
solved we feel that the second prob- 
lem might be worked out satisfactorily. 
A partial solution to the time problem 
which has been considered is to reduce 
the size of the working group by one 
member and restrict the teaching of 
the other members to the Basic Living 
work, thus removing all responsibility 
for out-of-class school activities. But 
we feel that this “solution” would tend 
to make it very difficult to prevent the 
Basic Living project from becoming 
an "island" in the total school program, 
with possible disastrous consequences. 

Other feelings and convictions have 
emerged from our cooperative work 
and should be mentioned. We feel that 
cooperative experimentation and re- 
search in the classroom situation are 
necessary to bring theory and practice 
together. Much of the cooperative ac- 
tivity related to innovations in the cur- 
riculum must involve parents, other 
teachers, and students. We feel that 
the uncertainty with respect to the 
social consequences of innovations in 
the school-community situation makes 
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this necessary. In addition, students, 
parents, and other teachers represent a 
potential resource for furthering the 
cooperative activity. The cooperative 
experience involving teachers, consult- 
ants, and others is satisfying; we have 
found needed security in cooperation; 
it has extended our educational hori- 
zons; it has increased our respective 
competencies by means of the com- 
petencies of other members of the 
group; it has helped us to develop 
more effective educational leadership. 
We feel that the cooperative approach 
involving experimentation and research 
should be encouraged and extended not 
only in our own school but in other 
schools as a way of improving and 
expanding educational opportunities 
for young people. 

Some of our greatest satisfactions 
have been found in the classroom. 
The experimental and research ap- 
proach to building a better learning 
situation brings us into a closer rela- 
tionship with students, sharpens our 
observations of their behavior and en- 
ables us to see developmental changes 
throughout the year more clearly. We 
find it highly satisfying to help groups 
locate their problems and work on 
solutions to them, and in this process 
observe them develop better social at- 
titudes, assume responsibilities, learn to 
work together and to understand one 
another. And finally, there is great satis- 
faction in knowing that each member 
of the cooperating group is engaged P 
an activity whose major goal is to fin 
better solutions to some of the m- 
numerable problems in education. 
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Recent Ph.D. Studies 


CHILDREN’S VOLUNTARY READING AS AN EXPRESSION OF 
INDIVIDUALITY * 


opay the challenge to engage in read- 
ing, not merely as a necessity but also 

as recreation, is so insistent that it must be 
answered in some fashion by a growing 
child. How normal children respond to this 
invitation to read, how much they do in 
their spare time, how they feel about reading 
as a leisure activity, and what sorts of ex- 
periences preceded and accompany or rival 
their present reading habits constitute the 
major questions of this investigation of 55 
teaders, aged twelve to fourteen years, over 
the period of their junior high school grades. 
The Iowa Silent Reading Test and the Hag- 
gerty Reading Examination, administered to 
them in seventh and eighth grades respec- 
tively, indicated that all the pupils read with 
at least average ability, several of them at 
adult levels. This fact of their superior read- 
ing ability differentiates the study from 
those which have examined retarded readers. 
The investigator observed the pupils’ tastes 
and habits in voluntary or non-required 
reading. She visited the homes of 26 pupils, 
talked with their parents about early reading 
experiences, and collected as much informa- 
tion as possible on factors presumed to in- 
fluence enjoyment of reading. These boys 
and girls enjoyed discussing their reading: 
ach of them wrote autobiographies of their 
Teading lives, describing in detail their earli- 
est memories of reading and their reading 
Preferences, and giving explanations of why 
did or did not like to read in free time. 
Several observers watching the children 


ey Mary Hayen Bowen Wottner, Ph.D. 
Eus College, Columbia University, Con- 
lutions to Education, No. 944- 


in natural free reading situations ranked 
them on a seven-point rating scale, and the 
subjects ranked themselves on the same 
scale. There was a range of attitudes from 
enthusiasm to avoidance; however, most of 
the 55 children liked reading as a hobby 
and rated themselves as liking it, Nearly 30 
per cent of the group rated themselves as 
liking it less than the majority. Still greater 
individual variations in attitudes were ex- 
pressed in the children's own statements, 
which were derived from their autobiog- 
raphies or from interviews. 

The several measures of factors suspected 
of affecting attitudes toward reading were 
carefully correlated with the measures of 
attitudes. This statistical treatment, which 
yielded relatively low or no relationships 
between measures of intelligence, reading 
ability, or educational advantages and those 
of attitude toward reading, confirmed the 
hypothesis that generalization concerning 
the relationships of these factors in the dy- 
namics of reading development is unwise. 

The data were further employed as the 
bases of twenty-six intensive case histories 
focused upon reading behavior. These are 
summarized in the study and one is reported 
in full, to show the method. Each case his- 
tory, with its details concerning early ex- 
periences in the school and the home, feel- 
ings about certain books or types of reading, 
response to adult or group pressures, the 
indulgence in or abstinence from reading 
for particular reasons, and the complex in- 
terrelationship among reading attitudes and 
habits and all other behavior of the individ- 
ual, supports further the thesis that reading 
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development is an expression of individ- 
uality. 

Certain trends were revealed in this study, 
for example, the trend toward decrease in 
voluntary reading during the junior high 
School years. Some pupils explained this on 
the grounds of pressure of other activities, 
especially homework. Other tendencies were 
implied in the material, as the mental hy- 
giene implication that between two extremes 
of reading behavior—the extreme of avoid- 
ance and the extreme of overindulgence— 


a happy medium may be found in the at- 
titude of the boy or girl who can say, ^I like 
to read, and I do read. But I like to do other 
things, too." 

It is suggested that adequate opportunities 
and stimuli, rather than forcing or undue 
pressure, a balanced diet of other hobby 
pursuits and interests, and the attitude of 
healthy satisfaction rather than excessive 
reading or neurotic avoidance tend to pro- 
duce what teachers, librarians, and parents 
consider good reading progress. 


THE EDUCATION OF SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS FOR COM- 
MUNITY MUSIC LEADERSHIP* 


if es purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine the extent to which the school 
music teacher trained in a particular area 
(South Carolina) was prepared for leader- 
ship of community musical organizations 
within the area. 

First, an activity analysis of music leader- 
ship on a national scale was made. This 
analysis was then used as an interview sched- 
ule, and leaders of community music groups 
in the selected area were interviewed to dis- 
cover the relative importance of the activi- 
ties. Finally, activities found to be important 
Were set up in the form of a rating list, and 
School music teachers who were graduates 
of teacher-training institutions in the area 
were asked to evaluate their undergraduate 
education from the standpoint of prepara- 


tion, 


In sum, the findings were: Approximately 
One half the teachers felt confident of 
ability to acquaint themselves with concrete 
aspects of the community, such as leader- 
Ship and organization. Fewer than one 
fourth were prepared to study less tangible 
characteristics, such as attitudes, traditions, 
customs, and social problems. 


Nod Jack McLaurin Watson, Ph.D. Teach- 
ers 


llege, Columbia Univers; , Contributi 
to Education, No. 948. oer 


Nearly two thirds believed themselves 
prepared to judge musical interests of a 
community, but relatively few felt qualified 
to study musical background or needs. The 
majority thought themselves prepared to 
build good will in the community, but only 
one fourth felt competent to promote new 
organizations, and fewer than one half con- 
sidered themselves adequately trained for 
organizing such a grcup. WA 

More felt qualified) or technical activities, 
such as diagnosing p .rformance capabilities 
of prospective mem ders, than for promo- 
tional contacts witl/ individuals and organi- 
zations, ^Commun/:y sings" was the only 
type of program tat as many as half con- 
sidered themselves prepared to promote and 
organize, One fourth indicated preparation 
for obtaining financial support for an or- 
ganization. A 

Only two thirds felt competent to write 
newspaper articles, but three fourths indi- 
cated adequacy to handle other types of 
publicity. With the exception of finances, 
most believed themselves prepared to handle 
property matters. Fewer than one fifth indi- 
cated competence for setting up a budget, 
handling concert finances, and keeping fi- 
nancial records, 

Nearly three fourths believed themselves 
qualified to determine musical characteris- 
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tics of individual members, but fewer than 
one fifth felt qualified to study non-musical 
characteristics. Most indicated inadequate 
preparation for placing performers for con- 
certs or radio broadcasts. Very few believed 
they knew how to reinforce part entrances 
and voice lines. 

A large percentage felt inadequately pre- 
pared to select music, build programs, and 
plan rehearsals. Only 10 per cent believed 
they knew how to adjust a score to fit voice 
distribution in unbalanced choral groups. 
Most indicated confidence in ability to teach 
voice production to women, but only 6 per 
cent thought they could handle male voices. 
Nearly two thirds had not learned to handle 
voices in groups. 

Little confidence was expressed in ability 
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to handle problems involving tonality and 
intonation. About two thirds indicated in- 
adequate preparation to teach musical style, 
tone color, and diction. 

"Easy" choral music was the only type 
of music the majority felt prepared to teach. 
Almost all indicated a strong need for more 
knowledge of sacred and secular music ap- 
propriate for adult groups. 

Fewer than one half believed themselves 
equipped with a flexible conducting tech- 
nique, and one out of three was unable to 
conduct from a vocal score, 

The above findings indicate unmistakably 
that school music teachers in the selected 
area were inadequately prepared to assume 
leadership in the matter of community 
music activities, 


SELLING PERFORMANCE AND CONTENTMENT IN RELATION 
TO SCHOOL BACKGROUND* 


pin the advent in 1936 of federal sub- 
sidization of publicly supported educa- 
tion for the distributive occupations (com- 
monly called “merchandising and salesman- 
ship”), adult extension and high school dis- 
tributive education programs have experi- 
enced considerable growth in number and 
enrollment. The increased expenditures for 
and enrollments in distributive education 
programs have pointed up the need to eval- 
uate the vocational results therefrom. Ac- 
cordingly, the major purpose of the present 
Study was to determine whether individuals 
who had taken merchandising and salesman- 
ship courses in high school differed in their 
job performance and contentment from in- 
dividuals who had followed other types of 
high school curricula. At the same time the 
relation to selling performance and content- 
ment of such other factors as intelligence, 
Scholastic achievement, amount of school- 
ing, and age was also investigated. 


*By A. C. Mossin, Ph.D. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 952. : 


The subjects for the study were obtained 
from the sales staff of a large New York 
City department store, From this staff were 
selected ninety-four teenage salesgirls who 
were either attending or had recently grad- 
uated from high schools situated in New 
York City and vicinity and who could be 
classified into independent groups, each rep- 
resentative of a distinct high school cur- 
riculum. Four such curricula were repre- 
sented, namely, college preparatory, office 
occupations, clothing arts, and distributive 
occupations. 

Each subject’s high school curricular pref- 
erences, selling interest, job satisfaction, and 
selling performance were analyzed and ap- 
praised by means of specially designed in- 
struments and procedures, Her selling per- 
formances were observed and independently 
rated by each of four service shoppers 
specifically trained for the purpose and 
also by the store’s own supervisory officials. 
The techniques employed in the construc- 
tion and validation of the salesmanship rat- 
ing instruments and in the, training of the 
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shoppers should be of particular interest to 
department store and chain store personnel 
officials, for the obtained ratings were de- 
monstrably more reliable than similar ratings 
reported by previous investigators. 
Comparisons among the curriculum 
groups revealed that although salesgirls who 
had taken high school courses in merchan- 
dising and salesmanship did not in conse- 
quence exhibit superior qualities of sales- 
manship, they did tend to be more content 
with and to persist longer in retail saleswork 
than salesgirls who had not had such train- 
ing. Merchants may thus be provided a 
means to identify youth who are most likely 
to persist in saleswork, and by giving them 
preference in employment may thereby re- 
duce the normally high turnover of their 
sales personnel, Other findings with interest- 
ing implications for retail merchants and 
personnel executives and for high school 
educators are those which indicated that in- 
telligence quotients (within the range 85 to 
135), scholastic achievement, amount of 
schooling, and age (within the range 16 to 
19) were unrelated to the quality of sales- 
manship exhibited in the represented types 
of sales positions, It would appear, therefore, 
that policies which establish above-average 
intelligence and scholarship as prerequisites 
for admission to high school distributive 
education courses must be justified on 


grounds other than their prognostic validity 
concerning students’ psychological fitness 
for and ability to perform saleswork (of the 
type represented) itself. Moreover, in view 
of the additional finding of low but con- 
sistently inverse correlations between selling 
contentment scores, on the one hand, and 
intelligence quotients and school grades, on 
the other, such requirements might actually 
operate to exclude precisely those students 
likely to be most content with saleswork. 

A final finding, of particular interest to 
distributive educators, is that which appears 
to justify them in their common contention 
that the availability of distributive occupa- 
tional studies in high school curricula op- 
erates to extend the academic longevity of 
some students—presumably those who take 
such studies. The decided preference ex- 
pressed for distributive over the more con- 
ventional commercial and other academic 
studies by most of the salesgirls classified in 
the distributive occupations group contains 
the probable implication that at least some 
of these salesgirls might have tended toward 
premature psychological or actual with- 
drawal from high school had it not been 
possible for them to “salt” their conventional 
studies with other studies, such as merchan- 
dising and salesmanship, having (for them) 
more tangible and immediate vocational ap- 
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Doctor of Education Project Reports 


Winrtetp G. Dovre. A Program of 
Popular Publication in the Natural and 
Social Sciences.* 


The purpose of this project is to suggest 
a program for providing authoritative publi- 
cations which will interpret the vast re- 
sources of the American Museum of Natural 
History in the most attractive form possible, 
at the lowest price, for the greatest number 
of people. 

In an attempt to broaden the scope and 
purposes of its educational work, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History plans a 
six-year program of popular publication 
which will give comprehensive coverage to 
the field of natural science. The program 
calls for the publication of one 48-page 
pamphlet a month for ten months of each 
of six consecutive years. Horizontally, or 
in any one year, different subjects are 
treated each month. Vertically, or in a 
given month over a period of six.years, the 
same subject is treated. Hence, the person 
interested in anthropology only could sub- 
scribe to the series vertically for the six 
December and the six February issues; the 
person interested in all aspects of the 
natural and social sciences could subscribe 
to the series year by year. 

The areas to be covered include: am- 
phibians and reptiles, botany, invertebrates, 
fish, anthropology, astronomy, mammals, 
birds, geology, paleontology, and a number 
of general issues. Through the use of a 
Wrap-around, the series will be directed 
at four large special-interest groups in the 
community—hobbyists, vocational special- 
.* The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 


are on file in the Lib: f Teachers College, 
lumbia Ule f di 
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ists, social organizations, and schools. An 
insert of four extra pages will be wrapped 
around the core material of each pamphlet 
just before it is bound in its cover and will 
outline for each of these special-interest 
groups the uses to which the pamphlet can 
be put. 

Based on a survey of the publications 
programs in 251 museums in the United 
States, Canada, and Hawaii, the report em- 
phasizes the growing need for popular pub- 
lications which interpret museum materials. 
Starting with an underwriting plan which 
would make the publications available to 
other museums under their own imprints, 
the program might lead to cooperative pro- 
duction of all publications for American 
museums, perhaps with the American As- 
sociation of Museums acting as the central 
clearing agency. 

By describing the present publication pro- 
gram at the American Museum of Natural 
History and showing how it can be adapted 
to the new program, this report indicates 
what administrative organization will be re- 
quired; it discusses the editorial and techni- 
cal problems involved in producing a series 
of sixty pamphlets; it analyzes what markets 
will be reached, how distribution will be car- 
ried on, and the forms of promotion that will 
be used. Detailed costs are listed and a 
unique plan for financing is described. 

Using the facilities of Man and Nature 
Publications, the Museum’s existing popular 
publications department, will make every 
effort to evaluate the new program through | 
a study of sales and the number of sub- 
scriptions renewed each year; through ques- 
tionnaires sent to the subscribers; and 
through personal contacts with Museum 
visitors, school administrators, teachers, and 
the leaders of youth and adult organizations. 
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Wim Francis CLARKE. The Volun- 
teer Lay Leadership of the United 
Chureh of Canada in Rural Saskatche- 
wan.* 

This project was designed to review 
recent research in leader education and to 

se ways of adapting it for volunteer 

o leder. of The United Church of 

Canada in rural Saskatchewan. 

Extensive field experience was followed 
by: courses in religious education, educa- 
tion, and rural sociology, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the theory and practice of pre- 
service and in-service education; a study of 
the program of the rural church and re- 
lated sociological trends; a survey of minis- 
ters and volunteer lay leaders to determine 
present practices and needs; a study of the 
religious bodies, educational groups, and re- 
lated agencies which provide in-service 
leadership to constituencies facing all or 
some of the difficulties involved in carrying 
on a volunteer lay religious educational 
program in sparsely settled rural areas. 
Findings were interpreted in terms of the 
needs of the field, and a proposed program 
for implementation was developed. 

It was concluded that some social trends 
of the rural community and aspects of rural 
family life have significant value for church 
programs, if used by a leadership which 
appreciates them and plans its program ac- 
cordingly. 

To serve its constituency most effectively, 
the rural church must recognize the educa- 
tional values of each aspect of its total pro- 
gram and integrate them with the additional 
resources of the community. 

The present leadership of the rural church 
is inadequate. More volunteer lay leaders 
are needed and are potentially available. 
Many leaders now accept responsibility after 
a period of relative inactivity. Wanting to 
serve the church and others, they feel ill- 
equipped to lead, and are willing to accept 
More in-service education. They are satisfied 
with their responsibility but would accept 
more if given the opportunity. 
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Most of a pre-service and in-service 
leadership education program must be pro- 
vided by the local church, with available 
resources being used more effectively. 
Where adequate professional. leadership is 
not available, a well-trained área consultant 
could provide guidance and supervision, 
working with the minister and responsible 
groups. 

An integrated educational program, co- 
ordinated with other community agencies 
and supplemented by planned recruitment, 
apprenticeship, and in-service education, 
will satisfy many of the needs of volunteer 
lay leaders. Use of a local church as an ex- 
perimental situation will implement and test 
such a program, and will offer experienced 
guidance to other leaders and churches. 
Interest in leadership education will make 
possible the appointment. of professional 
consultants. Thus, despite limitations, the 
needs of rural leaders can be met by using 
present resources and such additional super- 
vision. : 


Van Creve Morris. The Education of 
Secondary School Teachers in the Lib- 
eral Arts College.* 


In November 1947, the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the Association of 
American Colleges took note of the crisis 
in teacher education which followed in the 
wake of the war, and initiated a campaign 
for the improvement of teacher education 
programs in the member colleges of this 
Association. As a beginning step in this di- 
rection, it commissioned a study of programs 
for the preparation of secondary school 
teachers in the member institutions. — 

By means of a questionnaire, information 
of the following types was collected from 
368 (or 59%) of the 627 member colleges of 
the Association: facts regarding current 
practices in secondary teacher education 
programs in liberal arts colleges; judgments 
as to recent and predictable trends in this 
area; and evaluations of these practices and 
trends by liberal arts educators. The follow- 
ing specific topics were isolated for special 
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investigation: liberal arts attitudes toward 
the task of teacher education; opinions on 
current issues in teacher education; under- 
graduate and graduate teacher education 
curricula; student personnel; staff personnel; 
evaluation and experimentation in teacher 
education programs; and general trends in 
teacher education enrollments. 

The report of the study contains three 
chapters. Chapter I attempts to place the 
problem in its historical setting by tracing 
the many influences which have come to 
bear on the liberal arts colleges from colonial 
days to the present regarding teacher edu- 
cation. Chapter II presents the findings re- 
vealed by tabulated questionnaire responses, 
and endeavors to provide a contemporary 
picture of programs for the education of 
secondary school teachers in. liberal arts 
colleges, and to describe views respecting de- 
sirable modifications. Chapter III compares 
these findings with the summary recom- 
mendations of the Commission on "Teacher 
' Education of the American Council on 
Education and with the minimum standards 
for accreditation established by the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. The major impression given by 
this comparison is that the liberal arts col- 
leges and other groups also seriously con- 
cerned with raising teacher education to a 
higher level of excellence are closer to one 
another in their convictions than has usually 
been recognized. The report closes by sug- 
gesting some focuses for future study and 
action. 


Haze L. PERKISON. A Plan of Demo- 
cratic Procedures for the Sunday Eve- 
ning Club.* 


The purpose of this project was to pro- 
pose plans and procedures for increasing the 
democratic functioning of the Sunday Eve- 
ning Club of the Church-in-the-Gardens, 
Forest Hills, New York. 

A survey of the backgrounds of the young 
people of the Sunday Evening Club—their 
national heritage, and their home, school, 
and church life—revealed various miscon- 


ceptions and misapplications of democratic 
principles, but indicated some possibilities 
for democratic functioning. i 

Careful study of group life within the 
Sunday Evening Club, which had about 
sixty-five members of high-school age, 
showed that the leaders, both student and 
adult, were autocratic, ignoring the situa- 
tions, needs, and creative abilities of the 
members, especially in the planning of pro- 
grams, Conflicts within the group and be- 
tween the Club and other groups were cer- 
tainly not reduced by the limited amount of 
communication. Parliamentary ` procedure 
was used infrequently. 

For several months the writer experi- 
mented with democratic processes, study- 
ing procedures developed by other groups 
and, as a leader, using all available oppor- 
tunities to bring democratic experiences into 
the Sunday Evening Club program. These 
were brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Club, who decided eventually to 
try the democratic method in planning 
their programs. The philosophy and criteria 
which are the basis of this method may be 
stated as follows: The democratic process 
is based on the assumption that the group 
employing it is a social unit, having common 
interests and the ability to function inter- 
relatedly in creative ways. As to method, it 
is the process of cooperative group thinking, 
which itself grows out of the life situations 
of those involved. 

On the basis of study and commitment, 
certain proposals were made to the mem- 
bers of the Sunday Evening Club. It was 
suggested that group study be used to 
increase the understanding of the democratic 
process as it functions in the group; that 
parliamentary practices be replaced by 
democratic discussion, and resolutions and : 
dictation by group agreement and action. 
Tt was further suggested that leaders accept 
the democratic role, that they place re- 
sponsibility upon the total membership for 
initial planning of programs as well as for 
carrying them out, and that they adopt the 
functional methodology. In the functional 
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methodology; the group sets forth its own 
Situations amd problems, studies willingly 
and, fully each contribution to their 
solution, and comes to a decision which is 
carried out either by unified activity or by 
committees or members responsible to the 
group. Opportunities for evaluation and ap- 
praisal and for improvement will be made. 

"These proposals presented to leaders and 
members of the Club are to serve as the 
basis of study and subsequent action. 


J. Bernarp Everetr. The Administra- 
tion of Curriculum Programs in Se- 
lected City School Systems.* 


Most leaders in the curriculum field today 
agree upon two things: First, that the cur- 
riculum includes all of the experiences which 
children have under the guidance of the 
school; and second, that curriculum change 
is a complex social process. This study at- 
tempts to determine whether or not the 
curriculum: programs in a selected group of 
city school systems are consistent with 
these concepts and makes certain suggestions 
for improvement. 

Procedure was based on the following: 

Principles of organization and procedure 
consistent with the concepts stated above 
were developed from the literature in the 
field. A check-list questionnaire, based upon 
these principles, but stated in terms of prac- 
tice, was prepared and sent to each of the 
107 cities in the United States whose pop- 
ulations range between 50,000 and 100,000. 
The replies of the 78 per cent who re- 
sponded were interpreted in relation to the 
Principles. One of the school systems was 
selected for more intensive study, and its 
curriculum program was described in con- 
siderable detail as a means of illustrating the 
principles in action. Recommendations for 
improvement were made wherever the 
practices reported appeared to be incon- 
sistent with the principles developed in the 
study. 

Many practices were reported which were 
clearly inconsistent with modern concepts 
of curriculum improvement. However, no 
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universal pattern of organization and pro- 
cedure appeared. Such diversity of prac- 
tice is a hopeful sign for it indicates that 
programs of curriculum improvement are, 
like the curriculum, in a state of transition, 
and that progress is being made on a 
“broken” rather than on a “uniform” front. 

Specific conclusions include the follow- 
ing. 

Lay participation in curriculum work is 
limited, particularly at the central planning 
level; pupil participation outside the class- 
toom is negligible. 

Channels of communication are far from 
adequate, particularly those which lead to 
rather than from members of the central 
staff. 

The development of potential leadership 
is often restricted by the kind of organiza- 
tion provided and by functions performed 
by central staff members. 

Most curriculum programs focus on 
system-wide committees rather than on the 
classroom unit. j 

The individual school is not widely rec- 
ognized as the organization for curriculum 
development. i 

Most school systems provide some time 
for curriculum planning as a part of the 
regular school program. 

In many school systems the curriculum 
is apparently still thought of as the course 
of study, and curriculum improvement aS 
the process of periodically revising it. 

Many school leaders are not sufficiently 
aware of the effect of their daily actions 
upon human relationships, and regularly 
perform certain functions likely to pro- 
mote insecurity among teachers and build 
status barriers within the staff. 

The importance of teacher growth, how- 
ever, is recognized in most school systems 
and many activities are planned to promote 
at. 

Principles of organization and procedure 
rather than specific patterns of practice pios 
vide the only guide lines for curriculum 
improvement which can be applied in widely 
varying situations. 
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Verna L. C. DirckMaN. Toward 

Growing and Knowing.* 

Toward Growing and Knowing shows 
how children develop integrating personali- 
ties, It also shows how physical, social, men- 
tal, and emotional factors must develop 
interrelatedly to produce balanced individ- 
vals. 

It shows further how this process is re- 
lated to the experience concept of edu- 
cation. This concept of education pro- 
motes self-realization and social adjustment 
through democratically planned experiences 
based on situations that are significant to 
the learners. The broad objectives of the ex- 
perience concept of education include: 
progress toward knowing and respecting 
oneself; progress toward more satisfying re- 
lationships with others; progress toward ex- 
panding interests; progress toward satisfy- 
ing democratic attiudes and values; progress 
toward ever-expanding knowledge and skills 
in a context of purposeful living. 

The findings of research in the literature 
of mental hygiene, psychology, psycho- 
therapy, sociology, medicine, child de- 
velopment, and education are brought to- 
gether in a simple and direct presentation. 

An extensive bibliography of pamphlet 
material is included as an aid to parents in 
meeting their more specific problems. 

The sequence of the book is from the 
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prenatal period through ‘adoleséénce, with 
emphasis on individuality and' grou, ad- 
justment in the continuous “of 
“growing and knowing.” Tae, E, 

The first chapter introduces the hereditary 
and prenatal environmental influence as “the 
beginnings of difference.” The second chap- 
ter carries integrating development through 
the first year of an infant’s life and points 
out the many variables. The third chapter 
continues with the span from one to six. 
The fourth chapter discusses the “six to 
twelves” and explains the cooperative roles 
of parents, community, and schools in help- 
ing children toward the broader objectives 
of education. The last chapter treats the 
problems of adolescence and completes the 
cycle by concluding that the “growing and 
knowing” process proceeds throughout life. 

As one generation becomes the guardian 
of the next we can be hopeful that the in- 
sight they have gained may help to promote 
continuous progress in the enhancement of 
human welfare. 

Each tomorrow brings new discoveries, 
new relationships, and better understand- 
ings. As educators, our responsibility is to 
disseminate such understandings and to make 
them a part of living. As children experience 
the best that is known, they are able to gain 
greater insight into how further improve- 
ment may be made. Therein lies the hope of 
the future. 
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Departmental Notes 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Ox March 1 and 2 Professor R. Freeman 
Butts was in Princeton, N. J., working with 
the Educational Testing Service as a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee on the edu- 
cation section of the Graduate Record 
Examination. 


Tue faculty of Princeton University has 
chosen Professor George S. Counts’s book, 
The Country of the Blind, as one of the 
forty best books on education of the year. 
It was the only book so honored that dealt 
with Russia. 

Professor Counts has also been honored by 
an invitation to join P.E.N., the international 
association of writers founded by John 
Galsworthy three decades ago. 


During January, Professor Edmund des. 
Brunner attended a meeting held under the 
auspices of the Farm Foundation and at- 
tended by representatives of 40 state colleges 
of agriculture. Ways and means of develop- 
ing teaching methods for rural adult educa- 
tion in the New York State area were dis- 
Cussed, and Professor Brunner addressed the 
conference on “A Sociologist Views Agri- 
cultural Policy." 


Pnorzsson F. Ernest Johnson gave two lec- 
tures at George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., on January 3o. His 
topics were “The Church as Educator” and 
"Religion and Public Education." 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Ow February 21, Professor Helen Walker 
took part in a conference held at the U. S. 
Office of Education to consider the research 
work of that office. 


Tue New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education, mathematics 
section, heard Professor Irving Lorge speak 
on “Learning Theory for Today’s Schools” 
at the February 11 meeting. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


A Teachers College Alumni “Family” Din- 
ner was held in Atlantic City on February 
28, during the annual Atlantic City conven- 
tion of the American Association of School 
Administrators and allied professional edu- 
cational organizations. Speakers at the din- 
ner were President William F. Russell, 
Professor Daniel R. Davies and Grayson L. 
Kirk, Provost of Columbia University. 
The convention itself was heavily at- 
tended by Teachers College faculty. Presi- 
dent William F. Russell spoke at the general 
session of the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association on February 25. 
Other speakers at general sessions and sec- 
tional meetings included: Professor Karl 
Bigelow on “The Professionalization of 
"Teacher Education at the In-Service Level 
at the meeting of the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, 
and “The Preparation of College "Teachers: 
What It Is and What It Might Be" at a 
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sectional meeting of the Joint Conference 
on Teacher Education; Professor Clifford 
L. Brownell on “What About Extra Com- 
pensation for Additional School Services?” 
at the joint workshop of AASA and the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; Professor Helen 
Judy-Bond on “Can We Measure Up?” at 
the NEA Department of Home Economics 
meeting; Professor Goodwin Watson on 
“Travel as Education” at the Conference on 
Educational Travel, and Dean Hollis L. 
Caswell on “Administrative Provisions for 
Curriculum Improvement” at the meeting 
of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 

Faculty members presiding over meetings 
and panels were: Professor Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, president of the United States Chapter 
of the International Society for Business 
Education, at a general meeting on “Activi- 
ties of the U. S. Chapter of ISBE;” Professor 
John L. Rowe, vice president and member- 
ship chairman of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions, at a 
NABTTI panel on “Professionalization and 
Integration of Subject Matter Courses with 
Directed Observation and Student Teacher 
Programs in Business Education;” Professor 
Bigelow, president of the Council on Co- 
operation for Teacher Education, at the 
meeting of the Joint Conference on Teacher 
Education in the United States; Professor 
Helen Walker, outgoing president of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, at meetings of the AERA; Professor 
Ruth Cunningham, leader of the panel on 
Curriculum Experimentation” at the ASCD 
meeting; Professor Stephen Corey at the 
luncheon of the Department of Audio-Vis- 
ual Instruction, NEA, and Professor R. 
Freeman Butts at the NSSE sections on 
‘The Role of the History of Education in 
Policy Making” and “The Emerging Task 
of the Foundations of Education.” 

Teachers College was represented on 
panels by: Professor Forkner at the 
NABTTI section on “Implications of Pro- 
fessionalization of Business Teacher Educa- 


tion for Graduate Schools of Education;” 
Professor Willard S. Elsbree at a discussion 
on teacher personnel; Professors Corey and 
Arthur I. Gates at the panel discussing the 
NSSE yearbook, “Learning and Instruc- 
tion;” Professor Butts at a panel discussion 
before the NSSE general session; Professor 
Irving Lorge at the AERA panel on re- 
search in connection with recruitment and 
training of educational research workers; 
Professor Gordon L. Mackenzie at an NSSE 
section meeting on “What Should Beginning 
Teachers Know About the Curriculum;" 
Professor Gates on a panel titled “Instruc- 
tion in Reading," and Professor Harold J. 
McNally on a panel discussing "Construc- 
tive Experiment in Elementary Schools." 

Among others attending the AASA meet- 
ings were Professors Frank Cyr, Ralph 
Spence, L. Thomas Hopkins and Paul Witt. 


Tur American Educational Research As- 
sociation has elected Professor Paul R. Mort 
vice president. Professor Mort, who will 
automatically become the president of 
AERA next year, took office on February 
27. Professor Gates was president of AERA 
in 1943, and Professor Walker began her 
term of office in 1949. 


On March 8, Professor Elsbree spoke to the 
Nassau County Elementary School Princi- 

* Association on “Some Major Conflicts 
Confronting the Elementary School Prin- 
cipal.” The first annual School Board Insti- 
tute on Public Education of the University 
of Pittsburgh heard Professor Elsbree dis- 
cuss “The School Board and Personnel Re- 


` lations” on March 23. 


GUIDANCE 


Ar the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation convention in Atlantic City March 
27 to 30, Professor Albert S. Thompson 
served as exhibits chairman. A number of 
publishing houses, government agencies, so- 
cial agencies and professional associations 
exhibited materials. 
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Tue meetings of the ASCD in Denver dur- 
ing February were attending by Dean Hollis 
L. Caswell, who presented a paper on “Re- 
search in Curriculum Development” at the 
Teachers College dinner. Professors Witt, 
Marcella Lawler, and Alice Miel also at- 
tended the ASCD convention. 

Dean Caswell spent February 16 in Lin- 
coln, Neb., at a conference organized by the 
University of Nebraska, together with the 
public schools of Lincoln and the State De- 
partment of Education. He worked with the 
central office personnel of the Lincoln 
schools on problems of curriculum im- 
provement, met with graduate students at 
the University, and spoke to the full staff 
of the school system, Dean Caswell spent 
February 17 in Winnetka, Ill., with Super- 
intendent William M, Alexander, meeting 
with members of his staff. During the week 
of March 13, Dean Caswell worked with the 
school systems of Torrance, Los Angeles, 
Orange County, Long Beach, San Diego 
City, and San Diego County, Calif., meeting 
with groups of teachers, supervisors and 
Pen pa on their curriculum prob- 


As one of the nine members of the Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Education for Sec- 
ondary School Youth, Professor Lawler 
served as consultant at meetings of the 
group in Chicago January 22 to 26. Attend- 
ing the meetings were curriculum directors 
and directors of secondary education from 
cities of 200,000 and over. On January 27, 
Professor Lawler spoke on “A Modern Pro- 
gram of Secondary Education” at a two-day 
work conference held by the teachers and 
school board of Kingston, N. Y. Professor 
Lawler also attended the meeting of the 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
held in Kansas City. 
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Speakine at the Clinton Parent Teachers 
Association in South Orange, N. J. on 
March 15, Professor Miel discussed “The 
Modern Elementary School Curriculum." 


On February 27, Professor Ernest G. Os- 
borne was chairman of the afternoon session 
of the annual Conference of the Child Study 
Association, held in New York City. The 
topic of the meeting was “The Child's Edu- 
cation: Grownups in the Making.” Profes- 
sor Osborne’s March schedule included a 
talk on “Discipline—Punishment of Educa- 
tion” at the annual Family Life Conference 
in Des Moines; leading a discussion group on 
“Teachers and Group Workers: What Are 
Their Assets and Limitations ag Leaders of 
Young Children?” at the annual Conference 
of the Play Schools Association in New 
York City; lecturing on “The Psychological 
Factors in Marriage” in a series on Marriage 
and Family Relations at the University of 
Michigan, and talking on “Teachers Belong 
to Families, Too” at a dinner meeting of the 
T. C. chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Proressor Witt has been appointed chair- 
man of the constitutional revision commis- 
sion of the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA. 

During the spring session, Professor Witt 
is serving as a general curriculum consultant 
in Mamaroneck, N. Y., Junior High School. 

On March 31, Professor Witt addressed 
the Audio-Visual Conference of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement at Buck Hills 
Falls, Pa. 


Ar the New York State Teachers Work- 
shop in Utica on March 23, Professor Emma 
D. Sheehy was leader of a music group. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Tur National Council on Elementary Sci- 
ence heard Professor Gerald S. Craig speak 
on "Modern Science and the Development 
of Behavior Patterns in Children" at its meet- 
ing in Denver on February 11. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Ar the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics in 
Chicago on April 15, Professor Howard F. 
Fehr demonstrated teaching a twelfth-grade 
mathematics class. Professor John R. Clark's 

ic at the meeting was “Effective Quanti- 
tative Thinking” and Dr. Nathan Lazar dis- 
cussed the teaching of plane geometry as 
elementary scientific method. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


As president of the National Art Education 
Association, Professor Edwin Ziegfeld took 
in the association’s winter meeting, 


part 

which was held jointly with the Western 
Arts Association in Chicago, April 2 to 6. 
_ At the Eastern Arts Association convention 


held April 12 to 15 in New York City, he 
was chairman of a workshop discussion 
group on art teacher education. Miss 
Mildred Fairchild was a member of a panel 
which undertook to summarize and analyze 
the entire EAA convention program. 
Professor Ziegfeld also took part in the 
annual Art Education Conference held at 
the University of Iowa during April where 
he commented on high school art work 
from all over the state and spoke on the 
development of art appreciation in schools. 


Ar the eighth annual Conference of the 
Committee on Art Education, held at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City 
in March, Mr. John Courtney participated 
in the session on experimental films in edu- 
cation. A film, “How To Make Hand Pup- 
E. prepared by students in his class in 

Design and Marionette Production, 
Was shown. Professor Arthur Young and 
Mr. Nathan Krevitsky also took part in the 
Same session, Mr. Krevitsky presenting a 
film by his students on experimental color 
And Professor Young chairing a panel on 
"Tools for Art Education." Professor Hop- 
kins also discussed using art in general edu- 
Cation at one of the sessions. 
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Appresstne the Piano Teachers Congress of 
New York on February 2, Professor Ray- 
mond Burrows spoke on “Piano Classes in 
the Public Schools.” On February 14, Pro- 
fessor Burrows gave a demonstration piano 
lesson for the Southern Regional Meeting 
of the National Association of Music Mer- 
chants convening in Atlanta, Ga. Following 
the demonstration, he addressed the group 


on basic instruction in music. Professor . 


Burrows also met with the executive com- 
mittee of the Piano Teachers Congress of 
New York, at their request, to offer con- 
sultation on certification of piano teachers. 
The meeting was held in New York City 
on February 16. 


Recent engagements for Professor Norval 
Church included his acting as guest con- 
ductor of the South Jersey All-High School 
Band at Haddonfield, N. J., on March 11 
and serving in the same capacity at the pub- 
lic schools of Kingsville, Tex., on March 16 
and 17. From March 18 to 24, he attended 
the Music Educators National Conference in 
St. Louis, and during April he was chairman 
of the Music Clinic at the State Teachers 
College of Connecticut in New Britain, 
uU 
Durme January, Professor Ernest E. Harris 
addressed the Music Teachers League of 
New York City, conducted the Teachers 
College Little Symphony in its winter con- 
cert at McMillin Theatre and, as president 
of the In-and-About New York Music Edu- 
cators Club, presided over a meeting at New 
York University which featured a panel of 
leading composers, music educators and 
publishers. The T.C. concert featured the 
first performance of “Sinfonetta For Cham- 
ber Orchestra,” which was composed for 
the Teachers College Orchestra by Lionel 
Sematin and dedicated to Professor Harris. 
Other recent engagements for Professor 
Harris included conducting a Virginia All- 
State Band Clinic held at Winchester on 
February 10 and 11; attending a conference 
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of the national music fraternity, Phi Mu 
' Alpha Sinfonia, on February 16 and 17 and, 
as eastern province governor, presiding over 
the convention; addressing meetings of the 
American String Teachers Association in 
convention with the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
February 26, 27 and March 1; attending the 
national convention of the Music Educators 
National Conference from March 17 to 24, 


“and serving as adjudicator for the Virginia 
ie 
T 


‘State Music Festival in March. 


SERVING as music consultant, Professor 
Howard A. Murphy participated in a cur- 
riculum conference held on. February 9 at 
the University of Bridgeport, Conn. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


On January 27, Professor Mary deGarmo 
Bryan acted as special examiner for the po- 
sition of Supervisor of the School Lunch 
Program, Civil Service Committee, Rhode 
Island Department of Civil Service in Provi- 
idence, She was also Speaker at the New 
Jersey School Good Service Association 
meeting in Trenton on February 21, 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Mats speaker at the annual Illinois Business 
Education Association meeting in Chicago 
on March 31 was Professor Hamden L. 
Forkner, He dealt with the importance of 
business education at the secondary level. 


Ar the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion meeting held in Boston from April 5 
to 8, Professor John L. Rowe, assistant pro- 
gram director of the association, served as 

i of the shorthand section, chairman 
of the sectional meeting dealing with “The 
Utilization of Community Resources in 
Business Education,” and a member of the 
resolutions committee. He also spoke to 
the Bryant College alumni luncheon on 
“The Challenge to the Business Teacher.” 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Discussine her theories on relaxation, Pro- 
fessor Josephine L. Rathbone made a guest 
appearance on the WCBS Margaret Arlen 
show on February 15. She also participated in 
an Institute on Relaxation held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota on February 17 and 
18, giving talks on “An Approach to the 
Development of a Functional Posture” and 
“Group Procedures for the Release of 
Tension.” 

Phi Delta Pi, national professional phy- 
sical education fraternity for women, made 
Professor Rathbone an honorary member on 
March 24 at a meeting at the Hotel Strand 
in Atlantic City. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


Tue Lasker Award for 1949, given by the 
American Public Health Association to per- 
sons who have done outstanding work in 
public health nursing, was presented to 
Marion Sheehan, director of the National 
Committee for Improvement of Nursing 
Services. Miss Sheehan was a lecturer in 
public health nursing from 1937 to 1947 
and an instructor in 1947, She is the first 
non-physician to win the award, which was 
given in 1946. 


Ow February 20, Professor R. Louise Mc- 
Manus attended an all-day conference spon- 
sored by the University of the State of New 
York Board of Examiners of Nurses, to dis- 
cuss matters of concern to colleges and 
universities offering basic, supplemental and 
advanced courses to nurses. The meeting 
was held in Albany. 


Proressor Lillian A. Hudson attended a 
meeting of the Advisory Nursing Commit- 
tee of the Nursing Division, New York 
State Department of Health, held at Albany 
on February 7 
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RerresenTING the Division at the organiza- 
tion-meeting of the Health Council of 
Greater New York on February 15, Pro- 
fessor Helen G. Schwarz spoke on “Com- 
munity Nursing Division.” 


Durme December, Miss Mary Ann Tucek 
attended meetings of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science and 
the New York City Biology Teachers As- 
sociation, both held in New York City. 


Speakine at the combined meeting of the 
Central New York League of Nursing Edu- 
cation and the District Nurses Association 
held in Syracuse, on January 17, Professor 
Bernice E. Anderson's topic was “The Legal 
Aspects of Nursing.” 

Professor Anderson participated in the 
annual meeting of the Delaware State Nurses 
Association and the League of Nursing Edu- 
cation at Wilmington, Del., on January 31. 
She spoke to the group on “What Nurses 
Should Do About Nursing” and acted as 
consultant to the Committee on Legislation 
regarding the drafting of a revision to the 
Nursing Practice Act of Delaware. 

J. B. Lippincott Company has published 
Facilitation of Interstate Movement of Reg- 
istered Nurses, by Professor Anderson. 


i 
Dorine March, Miss Katherine R. Nelson 
participated in two cancer institutes held in 
Springfield and Kansas City, Mo., under the 


auspices of the Division of Health of Mis- 
souri. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Tue regional conferences of the Associated 
Public School Systems, a research affiliate of 
the Institute, were attended by Professors 
Mort and Norton L. Beach. Conferences 
were held at High Point, N. C., and Lake 
Forest, Ill, during the week of January 9. 
Professors Beach and John K. Norton at- 
tended a state meeting of APSS members in 


Richmond, Va., on January 16, and Profes- 
sor Beach met with the administrative staff 
of the St. Louis public schools to discuss the 
program of APSS on January 11. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Tue National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation has asked Professor Stephen M. Corey 
to prepare a chapter entitled “Psychological 

Foundations for General Education,” which 

will appear in the Society’s soth Yearbook 

devoted to general education at the college 

level. 


AppressinG a group of teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Maine on February 18, Professor 
A. Wellesley Foshay spoke on “The Bases of 
Behavior.” At the Junior High School Con- 
ference held at New York University on 
February 24, he participated in a panel dis- 
cussion on “Reporting to Parents.” Professor 
Foshay also served as a panel member in a. 
conference held recently at Goddard Col- 
lege in Plainfield, Vt. 


Tue eighth pamphlet in the Parent-Teacher 
Series, Your Child's Leisure Time, has re- 
cently been issued by the Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications. It was written by 
Mildred Celia Letton, of the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago, and 
edited by Professor Ruth Cunningham. 

As chairman, Professor Cunningham met 
with the committee for the 1952 Yearbook 
of the ASCD in Denver during the Associ- 
ation's annual convention, to discuss plans 
for the publication, tentatively titled Grow- 
ing Up in Today's World. It will deal with 
an inter-disciplinary approach to meeting the 
needs of children in our society. 

Professor Cunningham represented the 
National Education Association at a meet- 
ing of the World Federation for Mental 
Health held in New York City on January 
18. j 
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Dure a recent visit to Battle Creek, Mich., 
Professor Chandos Reid accompanied a 
lar; of high school students on a 
via dough ale of the Post Cereals 
Division of General Foods. The students 
were from Southeast Junior High School in 
Battle Creek, which is cooperating with the 
Institute on a project on the use of resources 
in a “vocations” unit. The purpose of the 
tour was to discuss job possibilities and re- 


l = with the personnel staff of the 
[ * y. 


Taree junior high schools involved in the 
Denver Leadership Project are accumulat- 
“ing data showing the effects of training 

meetings for leaders, recorders and resource 
people in PTA discussion groups. These in- 
vestigations illustrate the action-research ap- 
proach to the improvement of PTA meet- 
ings and school-community relations in 
general, 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
_and Placement: 


Allen, Hazel K. (A.M. 1933), registrar, Phila- 
delphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Anderson, George C. teacher of physical 
education and general science, Hopkins Street 
School, Southport, Elmira, N. Y. 

Badgeley, Elizabeth W. (A.M. » director, 
Inwood Co : VO NY 


mmunity School, New York, N. Y. 


Banks, Ruth H. (A.M. 1945), teacher of fourth 
grade, Bentley School, New York, N. Y. 


T Barber, Lorna, instructor in foods and nutri- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Barkin, Leonard (A.M, 1949), instructor in 
art, State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Barth, Kathleen F. (A.M. 1949), secretary, 


* 
Lu 

e v of Field Relations and Pla e * 
dent. Da the allied schools of Columbia University who 
Jas, carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration, 
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Commission on Christian Social Relations of 
Episcopal Diocese, New York, N. Y. 


Bays, Robert E. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
music, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Becker, Helen R. (Ed. D. 1949), associate 
professor of education, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Blankenship, J. R. (A.M. 1949), director of 
pool music, Teaneck High School, Teaneck, 
25 


Bledsoe, William W. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in mathematics and English, Army Education 
Center, Camp Haugen, Japan. 


Bosley, Howard E. (A.M. 1935), dean of in- 
struction, Maryland State Teachers College, 
Salisbury, Md. 


Brady, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of clothing, enjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Brady, Naomi C. (M.S. 1930), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Bruggman, Joseph E. (Ed.D. 1949), assistant 
POE of instrumental music, University of 
edlands, Redlands, Calif. 


Bushman, Leo N. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
art, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 


Claude, Eugenie Marie (A.M. 1947), home 
demonstration agent at large, University 
Maryland, College ‘Park, Md. 


Cooke, R. C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Cottrill, Alfred L. (A.M. 1946), supervisor 
of boys’ and men’s activities, Bureau of Recrei- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 


Cressman, Mary Anne (A.M. 1945), acting 
assistant chief of neuro sychiatric nursing, 
Veterans Administration, isoa, D. C. 


, Darsnek, Alma Catherine (A.M. 1949), beer 
Visor of elementary grades, Kingswood School, 
Tate Springs, Tenn. 


Decker, Bernice L. (A.M. 1937), assistant 
Supervisor of residence halls for men, University 
of Chicago, Ill. 


Delavan, Be C., instructor in clothing and 
textiles, Penney ania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 


,, Donovan, William O. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
im music, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Dia 
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Doyle, John D. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
mathematics, Long Beach Junior High School, 
Long Beach, N. Y. 

Evans, Carl H. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
music, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


Fehr, Patricia T. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
music, Thomas Edison School, Union City, N. J. 


Feldman, Frances A. (A.M. 1947), cafeteria 
manager and teacher of foods, Bellmore School 
No. 7, Bellmore, N. Y 


Franks, Milford (A.M. 1931), assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology and education and director 
of student teaching, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Mont. 


Fritz, C. Margaret (A.M. 1948), fifth grade 
critic teacher, Lanning Demonstration School, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


Gifford, Edward N. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
science and social studies, Tivoli High School, 
Tivoli, N. Y. 


Gilmer, William J. (A.M. 1949), vocational 
counselor, Youth Service, Memphis, Tenn. 


Glasgow, Robert B., teacher of music, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


Harris, Robert E. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English, Public Schools, Mullan, Idaho. 


Heath, Robert C. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
music, High School, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Herman, Mildred E. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
second, third and fourth grades, Isaac Mitchell 
School, New York, N. Y 


Hess, Jean B. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
music, State Teachers College, Dickinson, N.D. 


Hoover, John Grant (Ed.D. 1949), acting 
head of music department, State "Teachers Col- 
lege, Livingston, Ala. 


, Howard, James A. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in Psychology, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 


Jaffe, Peter (A.M. 1949), teacher of history, 
Mahopac Central School, Mahopac, N. Y. à 


; Jensen, Dorothy C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
ourth and fifth grades, Osaka Dependent 
School, Osaka, Japan. 


_Johnson, Howard Albert (A.M. 1947), aS- 
Sistant chief counselor for men, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, Calif. 


pauls Catherine E., principal and teacher 
of first grade, William Douglas School, North 
Branford, Conn. 


Keily, Noreen (A.M. 1949), director of rec- 
reation and extra-professional guidance, Hart-) 
ford, Conn., Hospital School of Nursing. 

Kinsella, John J. (Ed.D. 1943), chairman, 
department of mathematics, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Knapp, Ronald E. (A.M. 1942), director of 
athletics, High School, Riverhead, N. Y. 

Kodet, Alice L. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
homemakin; a a Street School, Frank- 
lin Square, N. Y. oul 

Langley, John B. (A.M. 1949), teacher of ay 
art, Public Schools No. 16 and No. 2, Elizabeth, uw 
N. J. LÀ 

Marcikonis, Paul J. (Prof. Dip. 1948), "e 
visor of element teachers, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 

Mariani, Victor (Prof. Dip. 1949), instructor 
in music, Studio Guild of Musical Arts, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

McCloud, Virginia (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in art, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Melnick, Herbert (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
piano, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Narramore, Clyde M. (Ed.D. 1949), coordina- 
tor of research and guidance, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Angeles, Calif. 

Overland, Anna E. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
nursing, College of Nursing, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Peizer, Esther Selzer, teacher-director, Iron- 
dequoit Cooperative Nursery School, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Persinger, Staples (A.M. 1939), teacher of 

iysical education and hygiene, Teaneck High 

hool, Teaneck, N. J. 

Pillsb Kent L. (A.M. 1 
Birnie Rockland Count ocational Edu- 
cation and Extension Board, New City, N. Y. 

Porter, Phyllis Elaine (A.M. 1949), staff nurse, 
U. S. Veterans Hospital, Bronx, N. Y. 

Potts, Geneva Z. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
home economics, Longwood School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Price, Patricia (A.M. 1949), assistant teacher, 
Childrens Home School New York, N. Y. 


R , Kimon (A.M. 1950), teacher of fourth 
Bore Windward School, White Plains, N.Y. 


olds, Ruth T. (A.M. 1946), ersonnel 
Bec American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


), counselor- 


n 


Na 
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Riddle, Grace Adelaide, director of guidanc 
Salem Central School, Salem, N. Y. ~ ‘ 


Romaine; Westervelt B., assistant professor of 
music, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md, 


Roniger, Elizabeth (A.M, 1946), assistant state 


e demonstration leader, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Schimmenti, Marie, teacher of business edu- 
cation, Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe, 


N; 


Sciarrino, Joseph Vincent (A.M. 1949), in- 
structor in music, Middletown Homeopathic 
Hospital, Middletown, N. Y. 


Seligmann, Barbara B. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of first and second grades, Pied Piper School, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Shifrin, Miriam Levine (A.M. 1945), up 
"a Virginia Day Nursery, New Tork 


Siemons, Alice Elliott (A.M. 1946), instruc- 
tor in education, San Francisco State College, 
Francisco, Calif, 
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Spielman, Harold S., instructor in radio and 
electricity, School of Education, City College 
of the City of New York, New York, N, Y, 


Strothman, Janet, assistant nurse school 
teacher, Agnes Russell Center, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N, Y, 


Tedaldi, Maria (A.M. 1949), head teacher, 


Nursery School, Church of All Nations, New 
York, N. NS 


Turner, Elmer (A.M. 1949), professor of 
sociology, Sterling College, Sterling, Kans, 


Walker, Joan Marie (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
ech and civics, Grover Cleveland High 
School, Ridgewood, N. Y. 


Walter, Don A. (Ed.D. 1947), panang 
Lincoln High School, Ferndale, Mich. 


Wanich, Mark C., Jr. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Amityville, N. Y. 


Williams, Frederick Park (A.M. 1948), in- 
structor in music, The Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J. 


Williams, Margaret Elliott, instructor in 
English ‘and French, St. Paul's Polytechnic 
Institute, Lawrenceville, Va. 


————————————————— TERR 
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Alumni Activities 


———— 


1 

Tue first in an annual series of alumni work 
conferences opened at the College on Feb- 
ruary 23. Attended by 150 alumni from all 
parts of the United States, the conference 
was planned to give former students a 
chance to become better acquainted with 
T. C. as it is today, and to make suggestions 
for future planning. The group was wel- 
comed by President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
The program for Thursday, February 23, 
included a general session in the morning 
at which College faculty members made 
short talks; a series of group meetings during 
the afternoon for the purpose of studying 
instructional and administrative activities of 
the college, a reception for alumni at 
President William F. Russell's home, and a 
dinner meeting at the Columbia Men's 
Faculty Club. The T. C. Drama Workshop 
presented a repeat performance of Two 
Blind Mice, a comedy by Samuel Spewack, 
for the alumni on Thursday evening. 

Additional group meetings were held on 
Friday morning, February 24, and the con- 
ference ended with a general discussion 
meeting at which suggestions for the future 
were received from attending alumni. 


Tus American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators has elected WARREN T. WHITE, 
former student and superintendent of 
schools in Dallas, Tex., as president of the 
association for the coming year. 


A number of alumni attended the silver an- 
niversary dinner meeting of the Teachers 
College Branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association at the Men’s Faculty 
Club on February 24. The T. C. branch, 
Organized in 1924, is the only student chap- 
ter among the eighty branches of the associ- 
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ation, and has remained a highly vigorous 
and respected unit. A number of past presi- — | 


dents of the branch now hold key positions +» ARUM 


in the educational world. These include : 
Epwi A. Lee (Ph.D. 1932), president in 
1925-1926, now dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of California at Los An- 
geles; Mrrcmert Dreese (Ph.D. 1929), 
president in 1928-1929, now professor and 
dean of the summer session, George Wash- 
ing University, Washington, D. C.; E. J. 
Spariinc (Ph.D. 1933), president in 1929- 
1930, now president of Roosevelt College, 
Chicago; WarreR H. ApaMs (Ph.D. 1933), 
president in 1930-1931, now dean of stu- 
dents, Abilene Christian College, Abilene, 
Tex.; Crarence W. FAILOR (Ph.D. 1938), 
president in 1933-1934, now professor of 
education at the University of Colorado; 
Forrest Kirxpateick (A.M. 1932), presi- 
dent in 1935-1936, now dean of students, 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia; 
Donato E. Surer (Ph.D. 1939), president in 
1936-1937, now professor of education, 
Teachers College; Henry B. McDanren 
(Ph.D. 1941), president in 1938-1939, now 
associate professor of education, Stanford 
University, Calif., and James McKee (A.M. 
1946), president in 1945-1946, now professor 
of education at Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege in Hattiesburg. 


Tue secretary of loans and placement and 
former dean of men at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Harry E. STONE (A. M. 1922), will 
retire on June 30; 1950. He has been with 
the university for 27 years. Mr. Stone was 
vice president and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Eastern Association 
of Deans and Advisers of Men and vice 
president in charge of placement for the 


"from 1937 to 1938. He is devoting 


Nu os 
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American College Personnel Association’ 
e next 
few months to the preparation of a report 
on the history of the organization and opera- 
tion of placement activities at West Virginia 


, University, with a comparative study of 


similar services in other universities. 


Murre L. Tuomas (Ed. D. 1945), now in 
her fourth year as principal of the School of 
Nursing and director of nursing service at 
Lynn Hospital, Lynn, Mass., was recently 
appointed to associate membership in the 
American Psychological Association. 


Long Ago in tbe Old World and Early 
Days in tbe New World, two new history 
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textbooks by Jon Van Duyn SourHwonrH 
(A.M. 1936), were recently published by 
the Iroquois Publishing Co. 


Tue director of the Evening Art School at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., Grorce 
McNet. (A. M. 1946), presented a one-man 
show of abstract paintings at the Egan Gal- 
lery in New York City during February. 


Tue doctoral dissertation of Davin Exuiorr 
Wereast (Ph.D. 1948), titled Walter 
Lippman: A Study in Personal Journalism, 
and recently published by the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, was favorably reviewed in 
The New Republic by Alexander H. Uhl, 
who called the book “an excellent study.” 
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Education and Power* 
R. BRUCE RAUP 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


B is a noteworthy interest to- 
day in the conception of "power." 
The word is of course very old and 
it has been used in many different con- 
nections. In modern times, and un- 
til very recent years, its most prom- 
inent use in America hes been with ref- 
erence to physical forces, especially as 
these have been shaped by man to do 
his bidding. Twenty years ago, books 
Were appearing with such titles as The 
Power Age. They dwelt upon the al- 
most sudden emergence of a society re- 
sponding technically to an unprece- 
dented use of physical forces while 
still morally conditioned to a period 
preceding even the Industrial Age. 
This “power age” viewpoint is with 
Us now even more than twenty years 
ago, with atomic fission for an excla- 
mation point. 

Of recent years, however, "power" 


*An address delivered before the All-College 
erence December 9, 1949. 


is being considered more and more in 
its reference to the controls operating 
in the relations of man to man. Power 
with and over men, the power of man 


among his fellows—this conception , 


has been making its way into the titles 
of books, Charles E. Merriam has writ- 
ten Political Power; Bertrand Russell, 
Power, A New Social Analysis; Har- 
old E. Lasswell, Power and Person- 
ality; and more popularly, Harvey Fer- 
guson, People and Power; and Martin 
J. Hillenbrand, Power and Morals. 
These are among the more prominent 
works on this subject that have at- 
tracted attention in the space of a very 
few years. The interest of these writ- 
ers is not simply in the operations 
of pressure groups—a meaning of the 
term which was employed in an ad- 
mirable book by Peter Odegaard in 
the 1920’s—Power Politics. It is rather 
an interest in gaining such understand- 
ing of the nature of power among 


= 
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men as will enable us to use it to most 
constructive ends. The conception has 
become a new tool in man’s conquest 
of his greater human concerns, a new 
point of strategy in his moral enter- 
prise. 

The rising wave of interest in ana- 
lyzing and understanding the phenome- 
non of power would in itself be 
reason enough why students of educa- 
tion should try to see what meaning it 
might have for their task. But more 
than this, the assumption of power is 
implicit in much of the faith which 
modern man puts in education. The 
comment by H. G. Wells about the 
race between education and catastro- 
phe assumes a power in education 
greater than those forces which 
threaten catastrophe. Our traditional 
and mounting belief that education em- 
powers a people to be its own ruler, 
pits the power of education against the 
power of rule by individuals or mi- 
norities, The “power of education" is 
a phrase much in our speech these days. 
We might well seek to understand 
whether this is based upon a valid as- 
sumption and, if so, what clues a fuller 
recognition and study of power would 
give us for the improvement of the 
educational enterprise. My general 
thesis is that educators can and should 
profitably become conscious of power, 
and work much more than now with a 
view to creating a power-conscious 
and power-wise people, 

Many thinkers have sought to under- 
stand human power and many books 
and essays upon it have been written. 
I do not presume to have made an ade- 
quate examination of all such writ- 


ings, nor can I claim to be doing much 
more in the present discussion than 
open the field for study, a study made 
important, to repeat, by the current 
accent on power in the society in 
which we educate, by the active inter- 
est in power appearing in current ad- 
vanced study, by the assumed close 
identification of education and power, 
and by a rising conviction of my own 
that through a considered conception 
of power, the modern educator can 
get a refreshing, liberating reorienta- 
tion for his task. 

First, the term “power” for present 
purposes has very definite limits. I 
am not speaking of physical forces, 
often called, interchangeably, the 
forces of nature and the powers of na- 
ture—electrical power, steam power, 
motive power. I am dealing rather with 
human power, with power as it ap- 
pears in the relations of man with man 
—the phenomena of power in per- 
sons, in groups,in peoples. It is in this 
connection that there is a revival of 
interest today and that education 
builds upon important assumptions. 

In the background of all we can say 
or do today in regard to human power 
is one dominating issue. I put it in the 
form of a question: Can democracy 
generate enough effective power with 
people—with the peoples of the world 
—to compete successfully with the 
demonstrated power of totalitarian re- 
gimes? This is a pervasive source of 
tension. Almost every phase of our 
lives is actually or potentially affected 
by the strain it is producing. All of 
our current public efforts (and many 
private ones), including our education, 
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are colored by uncertainties that arise 
from this underlying issue. I am con- 
vinced that democracy cannot meet 
this challenge while it continues merely 
to play at the serious business of human 
power. It can succeed only if it will 
make it its business to understand the 
nature of human power, the conditions 
of its adequacy, and the means of its 
achievement. We must, deliberately 
and with no false modesty, become a 
democratically power-wise people. 


DEMOCRATIC POWER DEFINED 
Charles E. Merriam writes: 


«in the new world into which we are 
d rushing no single factor in life 
will be more important than the compo- 
sition and incidence of political power, 
and no task more urgent than the under- 
standing and utilization of a force whose 
E, may mean light or darkness for 
individuals and for civilization.! 


i Merriam, after many years of study- 
ing what thinkers had written about 
human power (especially political 
power), thought it best not to venture 
a nice definition of the term. Better, 
he thought, just to locate typical phe- 
nomena of power and describe them. 
But as he went on writing he did tend 
to do a bit of defining. He says: 


++. power does not lie in the guns, or the 
Ships, or the walls of stone, or the lines of 
Steel. Important as these are, the real 
political power lies in a definite common 
pattern of impulse. If the soldiers choose 
to disobey or even shoot their officers, if 

€ guns are turned against the govern- 
Ment, if the citizenry connives at disobe- 
dience of the law, and makes it even a 

*Charles E. Merriam, Political Power, p. 14- 


Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1934. ` 


virtue, then authority is impotent and 
may drag its bearer down to doom. 
Power withdraws from its physical ex- 
ternals, beyond its symbols, lurking 
somewhere behind its material defenses. 
It is a creature of habits, of culture pat- 
terns woven deeply into the lives of 
men... .? 


Here, an effort to locate power merges 
into something approaching a defini- 
tion. Power is the effectiveness of a 
commonly persuaded group. This is 
of utmost importance as a near defini- 
tion of power. 

Bertrand Russell, equally a student 
of the literature on human power, is 
more bold. He does frankly venture a 
definition. Power, he says, is “the pro- 
duction of intended effects.” While 
this may be a bit too refined for my 
present purposes, I hold it to be most 
helpful and suggestive. Russell is say- 
ing that power is analogous to what 
the physicist calls energy. We do not 
see the energy; we see “work” done, 
and this is as close as we can come to 
defining it. So he says, of human 
power, that we see something of a 
kind that is done, and this is as close 
as we can come to defining human 
power. It is "the production of in- 
tended effects." Now this is close to 
what Merriam says. If anyone tries 
to produce something with people, he 
will find that he can be effective only 
if that something is in line with pat- 
terns deep within the common, ha- 
bitual structure of the people’s char- 
acters. Emphasis is upon the word 
“common.” 

Thus, a definition of power, as ap- 
plied to man’s relations with man— 


2 [bid., pp. 7-8. 
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following the suggestions of these two 
authors and putting it satisfactorily 
to myself—comes to be: Power is ef- 
fectiveness in producing intended re- 
sults with people. 

. Another writer, Harold Lasswell, 
suggests a further point to be added 
to a working definition of power. He 
says: "The degree to which ‘x’ influ- 
ences a decision measures the power of 
x.” (Power and Personality, p. 18) 
He emphasizes the phenomenon of hu- 
man power as it appears closer to the 
scene of action, that is, in connection 
with decision. Lasswell encourages me, 
therefore, to add something to our 
definition: Power is effectiveness in 
producing intended public choices and 
decisions. 

Now, with this definition in mind, 
let us ask: What of our assumption 
that power can be more democratic 
and more effective at the same time? 
For, as believers in democracy this 
must be our assumption. This locates 
what we most need to know. How can 
a people with the ideals of democracy 
realize the power they need in the world 
today and tomorrow? Merriam set us 
well on the way to an answer to this 
question. Since power, as he indicates, 
is in the deep common persuasions of 
the people who are controlled and 
directed by it, the measure of the 
power in any case is in the degree to 
which these persuasions are deep and 
common. We have more popular ways 
of saying this. For example, we say 
that if a leader is finally to get some- 
thing done in society, he has to have 
the people back of him. But while this 
popular way of speaking has its values, 


the more considered definition will be 
better for our purposes. It will serve 
as a criterion. It is a way of telling 
whether the power relation at any 
point needs to be corrected in order to 
reach its maximum. And it does more 
than this. It indicates how the correc- 
tions may be made. It also suggests 
what maximum power would be in 
any case and where something might 
be done to move toward that maxi- 
mum. 

By our definition, there are two 
chief actors in the power relation: (1) 
the instigator of what is intended, and 
(2) the people concerned in what is 
intended. The first might be called the 
leader. The second the public. The 
noting of these two actors gives us a 
clue. We can ask what the behavior of 
each should be if a maximum of power 
is to be realized, that is, a maximum 
of effectiveness in the production of 
intended public choices and policies 
and decisions. And we have seen that 
this means how each should behave in 
order to achieve a maximum of com- 
mon public persuasion and intention 
in what is chosen and decided upon. 
For we must keep in mind that the 
degree of this community of inten- 
tion is the measure of the power. In 
the "mathematics" of power, the de- 
nominator of the fraction is always 
this community of persuasion and in- 
tention. The numerator always indi- 
cates the degree to which in any case 
there is an approach to maximum 
power. Y 

Let us say that the denominator is 
100. It is clear that public decision can 
be and often is made at a low fraction 
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of maximum power. In a “prison” 


state, the instigator is largely indiffer- 
ent to the degree of community of 
intention. He makes the rules. His 
public accepts or else. It must do or 
die, Even in this case, however, there 
js some fraction. It may be 5/100. In 
a prison there are limits to which the 
rulers can go without the consent of 
the ruled. In the most dictatorial po- 
litical regimes, this fraction is usually 
much higher. Merriam emphasized this 
point. Dictators must get their power 
from the deep habitual patterns woven 
into the lives and characters of people. 
So much is this the case, that it pre- 
sents a fruitful way to think about 
power. The power of even the most 
absolute of rulers is just whatever this 
community allows him. But this com- 
munity may not be a community of 
intention. This means that people 
might acquiesce, while if left to their 
own preferences they would not go 
the same way. All of us know Germans 
who went along with the Nazi rulers 
but who would not, of their own ac- 
cord, have chosen to go the same way. 
Thus we often have a conformity with 
only a small fraction of common in- 
tention. Assent, acquiescence, con- 


— formity without community of inten- 


tion mean low-level power. Consent 
With community of intention is “high 
octane,” 

It is clear that democracy is ideally 
Conceived to run on high octane— 
high community of persuasion and in- 
tention. Then why be concerned? The 
answer to this is that in the field of 


human power there are some extremely 


difficult obstacles to the realization of 


a high octane status. We have not 
learned to realize the power potential 
of democracy. I am proposing that we 
can overcome the obstacles and ac- 
tualize this power potential only if we 
will keep clearly in mind just what it 
is—the community of persuasion and 
intention of those controlled by it. 
Confusion on this point weakens us. 
Concentration upon it, I believe, is the 
real “atomic” secret of the success of 
democracy in the world. 


SHORT CIRCUITS OF 
HUMAN POWER 


In our confusion, we run after false 
gods and up blind alleys. We are lured 
by short cuts to power. Instead of gen- 
erating and channeling power directly, 
we work a strange wizardry of criss- 
cross devices and continually make 
ourselves liable to the power-sapping 
effect of short circuits and to the con- 
flagrations that often result therefrom. 

From this viewpoint, study the great 
variety of instigators of public policy 
—leaders, if you wish—note the pres- 
sures upon them, and the temptations 
they suffer to short-cut the route to 
genuine power. The short cuts most 
commonly taken are exploitation 
through deceit, and compulsion by 
force. The principal motivations are 
fear and the love of possession and 

wer. The conditions which make 
such exploitation and compulsion pos- 
sible are: (1) the complexity of public 
affairs and the consequent distance be- 
tween the public and the public leader; 
(2) the readiness to hand of the instru- 
ments of compulsion by force—mili- 
tary devices, means of torture, and 
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secret police methods; (3) the gigantic 
competition of powerful interests (na- 
tional, religious, and economic par- 
ticularly) for the power that inheres 
only in the people's community of 
persuasion, and the consequent fear of 
each that the other will get there first; 
(4) the susceptibility of the public to 
appeals couched in oversimplified, 
stereotyped, emotional language; (5) 
the maladjustment, ranging from ego- 
mania to social cowardice, that warps 
the personalities of individuals; (6) the 
“Esau” temptation (the mess of pot- 
tage); (7) the lack of effective ways 
and means for public deliberation on 
matters in which public action is be- 
ing taken. 

We have, thus, three areas of inade- 
quacy to understand and to do some- 
thing about if we would realize the po- 
tential power of democracy: (a) the 
principal short cuts to power, (5) the 
motivations to their use; (c) the con- 
ditions which are conducive to these 
short cuts and motivations. 

The following diagram should help 
to keep in focus these several impor- 
tant parts in the dynamics of demo- 
cratic power. With it before us, sev- 
eral of the conditions named under 
(b) and (c) will be taken up, to see 
how they appear in the experiences of 
everyday life, 

` ltis important to remember that in- 
tended public choices and decisions 
can be produced at almost any level 
on this scale. The conditions to be 
taken up are those which today oper- 
ate most seriously to keep us function- 
ing at a low level and which must be 


reckoned with if high-level demo- 
cratic power is to be realized. 


DYNAMICS OF DEMOCRATIC POWER 
MAXIMUM HUMAN POWER 


“h 


igh-octane" democra 


UNCOERCED COMMON persuasion SY 
ANO INTENTION 


EXPLOITATION, FEAR, DECEIT, 
AND COMPULSORY CONFORMITY 


MINIMUM HUMAN POWER 
(Low- grade power) 


First, note the pervasiveness of fear. 
Fear is an emotional state we get into 
when forces beyond our control 
threaten to do us injury of some kind. 
The depth psychologists know how 
deep, subtle, pervasive, and often 
senselessly exaggerated fear becomes 
in the personalities of people. In a con- 
dition of fear we are apt to become 
even less able to control the forces and 
avoid the threats. We do irrational 
things. We take short cuts to safety. 
We misconstrue the threatening force. 
Carefully considered conduct becomes 
more and more difficult. 

In the world today there are so 
many forces that threaten—forces be- 
yond any present means of control— 
that the irrationalities of fear assert 
themselves and intensify our suscepti- 
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bility to low-grade power. We use 
every device to run to cover, to pro- 
tect our possessions, our ways of liv- 
ing, our lives. We respond to the un- 
known, the unfamiliar, with diseased 
imagination. We have been told that 
the reason horses shy off the road at 
the appearance of some small object 
on the side is that such an object takes 
on enormous proportions in horses’ 
vision. I do not know whether this 
has been verified about horses, but I 
do know that fear transforms unfa- 
miliar objects in the environment of 
men into ogres. And man responds as 
to an ogre. This is one of the chief 
motivations of resort to force, com- 
pulsion, deceit—to low-grade ways of 
getting the power of the united public 
on our side. 

The other principal motivation to 
short cuts is the love of possession and 
power. Probably these two—love of 
possession and love of power—are 
eventually reducible te love of power. 
Both possession and power establish 
the possessor in a position in which he 
can work his will and make his choices 
with the backing of the public con- 
cerned. So sweet is this power that 
men will do strange and dangerous 
things to gain it and keep it. As I look 
at what happens to leaders in this 
connection, the phrase “the power and 
the glory” gains a new significance. 
The power, as we have said, is just the 
degree to which the community is 
‘with the leader. The glory is what goes 
i being the central one looked to, 
ee in high position. The glory 

Position is often far in excess of the 
teal power. In order to have the glory, 
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men often contrive short circuits in the 
human power relation. Glory on short 
human power is a besetting sin of hu- 
man leadership. The relation at the 
“high-octane” level, of course, is the 
attachment of the glory to the maxi- 
mum power. Great leaders seek every 
available approach to this maximum re- 
lationship. They know that glory and 
position are fickle without it. They 
seldom seek the glory itself. In fact 
they often proceed in a way which 
elicits the hysterical resistance and con- 
tumely of their people. In an individ- 
ual leader or in a leading small group 
or minority, it is soberly true that 
power corrupts. Every rightful ruler 
bends his central efforts to the estab- 
lishment of the conditions of his own 
eventual abdication. I believe it is im- 
possible for a person or a minority to 
stay in power for long without so 
short-circuiting the power relation as 
to sap and drain it. The relation will 
move downward. I believe it is in the 
nature of the case that power in so- 
ciety held by an individual or a mi- 
nority over a long period of time will 
turn corrupt when by corrupt is meant 
the position of glory and control at a 
low level of power. Even the most 
rigorous self-criticism and the most 
open and good-willed mind and char- 
acter are incapable of long sustained 
adequacy in being the chief instigator 
or clearing house of the policies and 
decisions and choices a people make, 

Power at a low level often is 
achieved through wealth and posses- 
sion. By means of such possession the 
consent of more people to one's own 
wishes and proposals is made available. 
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The possessor can be more effective 
in producing public choices and de- 
cisions. This motivation is so well 
known for its production of power at 
a low level that I need little more than 
mention it. It induces men to resort 
to deceit, exploitation, and force to 
keep what they have. Wealth, posses- 
sion on a level higher than that of 
others, makes the others always a 
threat, Men fear this threat. They are 
uneasy. There is no one quite so in- 
secure as those who have when sur- 
rounded by those who have not. The 
Marxist has made this observation into 
an inevitable course of events. The 
haves, he says, will fight, destroy be- 
fore they yield to the threats of the 
have nots. How many of our customs 
and Jaws have grown up to protect 
the haves from the have nots? Penalties 
for stealing property are extremely 
severe. 

And men will resort to deceit and ex- 
ploitation through propaganda, ad- 
vertising, sharp practices, armies, 


navies, wars—to protect themselves in , 


the having and holding. Thus the great 
web of low-level lines of power over 
the choices and decisions the public 
makes, 


LOW MOTIVES MADE EASY 


We turn now to some of the chief 
conditions which make men so sus- 
ceptible to the low-power behavior 
that is motivated by fear and the pas- 
sion for possession and power. First is 
what we might call the distance be- 
tween the people and the leader, be- 
tween the public which is involved in 
the decisions and the leaders who in- 
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stigate them. This works two ways. 
The leader cannot possibly know and 
have a feeling for the human condi- 
tions surrounding the policy or deci- 
sion he is proposing, and the public 
generally, incapable of working the 
matter through, just goes about its fa- 
miliar affairs and is in effect indifferent. 
This is often called public apathy. 
Whatever we name it, there is such 
a distance between the leader and the 
public that there is almost unlimited 
opportunity and temptation to short- 
cut the power relation. Men do this 
and then rationalize it. They say the 
mass of the people is incapable; lead- 
ers will just have to keep people satis- 
fied with slogans and sops while they 
go about what they want to do. This 
procedure is low enough in the power 
scale, even when the principles of the 
leader are otherwise high. But the 
depth becomes serious when this dis- 
tance is taken advantage of to serve 
some personal privilege or to favor 
some exploiting interest. 

It is not necessary to go into national 
or international relations to discover 
this condition. It can be found in a 
state, a city, a county, a rural village; 
a society, a club, a school system, a 
school, a home. The increasing com- 
plexity of the human situation makes 
achievement of needed understanding 
a gigantic task, even in one locality. 
The constantly more refined division 
of labor makes the preoccupation of 
people with their little jobs so absorb- 
ing that the larger scope of the power 
relation becomes a foreign domain. So 
long as this condition is unresolved, the 
power relation is destined to be main- 
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tained on a low level. The public’s 
policies and decisions will be wrought 
with limited and unconsidered public 
consent. The small interested group and 
the unprincipled political person can 
work to deceive and exploit the pub- 
lic in the policies made and carried 
out. And the policies made will have 
police powers of the state back of 
them. This is far down the scale in 
power. 

The second condition is the exist- 
ence of armies, military systems, and 
highly effective secret police systems. 
After World War I, a group of pub- 
lic-spirited people created a commit- 
tee to study and report on the Causes 
and Cure of War. This committee’s 
chairman, Carrie Chapman Catt, stated 
that while the causes of war were dis- 
covered to be many and various— 
more than one hundred and fifty were 
listed—all seemed, upon closer an- 
alysis, to reduce to one—the existence 
of big military systems in the coun- 
tries concerned, Even though this 
statement must be considered extreme 
and oversimplified, its emphasis can- 
not be ignored. The claims of mili- 


tary maintenance upon the economic, 


political, occupational, and general so- 
cial and ideational structure of a so- 
ciety are wide, deep, and persistent; 
they are strengthened by a rationale of 
threatened emergency and by the co- 
ercive power of the state; they tend 
to be guaranteed by interests of all 
kinds which become vested in their 
fulfillment. And the only business 
which can ever justify this octopus is 
war or the threat of war. The outbreak 
of war throws it into high gear. 


Although conditions in the world 
today may make us feel the need for 
keeping ourselves armed heavily for 
defense, under such circumstances it 
is even more important to be alert 
to the potentialities of armed systems 
for creating wars. My chief point is 
that militarism has a meaning in the 
human power relation which requires 
eternal vigilance. The public’s deep in- 
volvement in the means of war leads 
the public to be more ready to re- 
sort to war than to deliberative means 
of settling disputes. It is from this very 
real succession of events and not from 
some other-worldly source of truth 
that man gathers the wisdom of the 
saying “he that taketh the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” We cannot hope 
to succeed if we seek to resolve all 
other causes of war first and then re- 
move the military systems, for the lat- 
ter are a, if not the, chief cause. The 
vicious necessity for their continua- 
tion intrenches conditions which com- 
pound to hold human power at its low- 
est level. Ready resort to violence is 
man's power enemy number one. 

The third condition which creates 
fears and compulsions by force, and 
thus leads to taking short cuts to 
power, is the existence of deep cleav- 
ages within a people or between peo- 
ples. In the world today the parties to 
such a cleavage know that they must 
have the support of the world com- 
munity. This is true whether the cleav- 
age is nationalistic or economic class or 
religious or ethnic or racial. There is, 
therefore, a mad scramble for power; 
to get there first, But what does there 
mean? It means the assent of the peo- 
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ples of the world. And if that assent 
cannot be had one way, it will be 
sought in another. The winner must 
have it. Thus, world-shaking bets are 
being made: totalitarian dictatorship 
on the one extreme; blithe trust in lais- 
sez faire on the other. The lesson of 
the past twenty-five years is that to- 
talitarianism has enormous capacity for 
creating effectual, low-level power; 
that is, for getting a public to the point 
of readiness for making decisions in- 
tended by its leaders, Must other peo- 
ples, those who have rejected dicta- 
torships and aimed toward democracy, 
resort to the same totalitarian strategy 
in the great struggle today for the 
assent of the peoples of the world? 
This is an unsolved problem. Democ- 
racies can no longer be indifferent to 
the meaning and cultivation of power. 
The cleavage conditions in the world 
are leading to the invention of short 
cuts to power which will be the curse 
of man for centuries to come unless 
something is done about them. I do 
not propose particular solutions. I am 
only seeking a clearer viewpoint from 
Which to work at the problem. We 
should not be blind to the claims of the 
ascending scale of human power upon 
any decision of the moment. Fach new 
decision should find us as peoples able 
to operate a notch farther up toward 
the higher levels. 

A fourth condition is public sus- 
ceptibility to stereotypes and the stag- 
gering extent to which the agency of 
propaganda has been developed. In or- 
der to think about things and events 
which are widely inclusive and dis- 
tant, we have to generalize, simplify, 


and symbolize. But symbols—verbal 
symbols—easily become stereotypes, 
and can be used as agencies of the 
greatest misdirection and human cru- 
elty. This is so well known that I 
need do little more than mention it. 
Leaders have found that they can pro- 
duce a people who will, even con- 
trary to their own good, make the very 
public decisions and choices they as 
leaders want. They do it with words 
that make up minds and release di- 
rected action. They deceive, exploit, 
and, as dictators, reduce the ugliness 
of physical enforcement by a synthetic 
production of a mind that "elects" 
to do their will This is one of the 
chief agencies of cold war. In recent 
decades it has assumed proportions 
which rank it among the foremost re- 
sorts ready at hand for those who are 
moved to short-cut the human power 
relation. It gets superficial common as- 
sent—conformity—not the informed, 
considered common persuasion and in- 
tention which mark the choices at the 
higher levels of the power scale. lt 
is common action without a founda- 
tion in genuine communication. In 
fact, it can be achieved only by studied 
prevention of thorough and basic com- 
munication. 

"This refinement of the means of dic- 
tatorship and coercion presents to the 
educator of democracy an unprece- 
dented task. The individualism of our 
tradition is not a complete answer to 
this new means of public develop- 
ment. Deliberate thought control on 
a public-wide basis will not die out. It 
is a power device which we can as- 
sume has come to stay. The corrective 
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of it does not lie solely in the reasser- 
tion of individual critical-mindedness, 
essential as this still is, but also directly 
in the field of the common public mind 
itself. In brief, it has become impera- 
tive to learn as educators how posi- 
tively and most effectively to further 
the development of the kind of com- 
mon persuasions which are found to- 
ward the top of the scale of power. 
This task will have a terminology pe- 
culiar to it, one different in some re- 
spects from the wording of our aims 
and methods in cultivating critical- 
mindedness in the individual. The pur- 
poses of public education need appro- 


priate restatement. The goals of citi- 


zenship, the conceptions of desirable 
personal character and of effective in- 
telligence—these are already yielding 
here and there to the requirements of 
amore adequate attainment of human 
power. And this translation into the 


language of a thoroughgoing demo- 


cratic authority has gnly begun. 
The fifth of the conditions to be 
noted as generating short circuits in 
the human power relation is man’s 
proneness to warping depth-disturb- 
ances in personality. With all of the 
valid emphasis upon the social deter- 
miners of self and personality, and 
again, giving full and due weight to 
the claims of the community upon the 
individual, it is well to keep in mind 
that once formed the self is a self, the 
personality is an individual person- 
ality, and that as such the individual 
can have a tremendous generative in- 
fluence in the reconstruction of the 
common. persuasions which make up 
the public of which he is a member. 
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Things crystallize in him. What he 
gathers into himself he makes over 
into an image peculiar and unique. In 
self-defense or in self-realization he 
tends to reshape the human medium, 
to make it more congenial to himself. 

When this individual personal char- 
acter gets badly misshapen within, we 
now well know that it strains and 
pushes, irrationally, often entirely un- 
beknown to itself, to reconstitute the 
community of its fellows into forms in 
which it hopes for better satisfaction. 
This is one way to understand the in- 
dividual’s hunger for power in his own 
right. He gains personally by being ef- 
fective in shaping things and people to 
his own patterns of liking. He idealizes 
the kind of community in which he 
would be better satisfied. The power of 
one person thus for good or harm 
should never be underestimated, In 
the present setting, it should be noted 
as another of the chief causes of dan- 
gerous short cuts in the human power 
relation. 

One illustration may well be both 
clarifying and sobering. Can anyone 
doubt that great evil would have been 
spared all mankind if some well-in- 
formed and wise teacher of young 
children and youth, somewhere dur- 
ing the school years of young Schickl- 
gruber in ‘Austria, had discovered the 
quirks of maladjustment deep in his 

rsonal character and set in motion 
the correctives that were needed? But 
every individual personality is in his 
own measure an influence projected 
into his community, eliciting that 
which is required for the satisfaction 
of his urges and preferences. He tends 
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to create a community in his own im- 
age. What a person is by way of con- 
duct, quality, and emphasis serves to 
elicit some responses, not others, from 
his fellows. Nazi Germany was not 
inevitable; it was just possible. If some- 
one other than Hitler, or if a read- 
justed Hitler had called to Germany, 
another Germany, also potentially 
there, would have responded. Never 
underestimate the resources in an in- 
dividual either to short-cut or to raise 
the level of human power. 

Granting all the differences of view 
today in this field of depth-psychol- 
ogy, there is still great hope to be 
placed in the understandings it can 
put at the educator’s disposal. And if 
we are going to be intelligent about 
education and human power, we have 
no reasonable choice but to avail our- 
selves and our schools of these under- 
standings. 

There is a sixth condition which en- 
courages resort to power short cuts— 
man’s susceptibility to the “Esau” 
temptation. Esau was hungry, As the 
elder son he had a right to inherit the 
holdings of his father. Jacob wanted 
this property. He knew Esau was hun- 
gry. He got Esau to sell to him his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. The 
immediate need and the present though 
shortsighted interest gave the trickster 


his chance. Jacob got the power. Esau’ 


got the mess of pottage. Esau was then 
soon without power to claim for him- 
self more pottage to meet his contin- 
uing and mounting need, Jacob’s 
achievement was far down indeed on 
the scale of human power. 

Peoples are being promised eco- 


nomic sufficiency if they will just yield 
the control of their lives and their 
destiny to the promising leaders, We 
in America have in a most distinctive 
way the birthright of democratic 
power, a right of choosing, selecting, 
and deciding upon the course of our 
lives—a function which we may never 
fully or irrevocably delegate to any 
ruler or rulers, The satisfaction of a 
need of the moment, the preciousness 
of material gain, the promise of secur- 
ity, of equal distribution of wealth and 
advantage, of collective power—these 
too readily make Esaus of us all. Amer- 
icans today have a pressing responsi- 
bility to protect their birthright of 
democratic power and to project it 
with added effectiveness into the pat- 
terns of power that are being worked 
out by the peoples of the world. From 
the nursery school through the uni- 
versity we need to be learning how to 
cultivate this birthright and protect it 
against the bribe of ready economic 
advantage. 

The seventh of the things that make 
us too ready for power short cuts 1s 
our present incompetence for realizing 
the fuller measure of power. There 1s 
much that we do not know about how 
to achieve the higher levels of perform- 
ance. We can study and work to curb 
and correct the corruption of power 
that comes from the six sources named. 
This is an important beginning, but 
only a beginning. For study of each 
of these ways in which power “goes 
wrong" has served by contrast to €m- 
phasize what the course of a healthy 
power would be. This is the educator $ 
chief clue to his task. His work is not 
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j| primarily therapeutic; it is positive and 
preventive. Acting with and for his 
whole people, he will seek to institute 
these positive measures with a momen- 
tum sufficient to carry them forward 
jn their own right. 

We can simplify the thought of this 
complicated task and get it into a 
manageable pattern for directing ac- 
tion by remembering always that its 
great common denominator is thor- 
oughgoing communication. The power 
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that is greatest of all is in the common 
persuasion of people who are free and 
equipped to conclude and decide for 
themselves. Community of this basic 
kind is dynamic; it is always a com- 
posite of different stages in the untir- 
ing process of coming to have and to 
maintain important things in common. 
The seven noted enemies of this proc- 
ess point us to their opposites, which 
outline a positive program of educa- 
tion in power. 


———————— — —— 


The Education of Exceptional Children 
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me substantial growth during re- 
cent years of interest in, and prac- 
tical provisions for, the education of 
exceptional children has accentuated 
the need for an authoritative and com- 
prehensive treatment of the major 
problems of policy and practice in 
that field. It has been twenty years 
since the publication of the Reports 
of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, one vol- 
ume of which dealt with exceptional 
children, Since that date, a consider- 
able amount of material has been pub- 
lished dealing with special areas within 
the field. Much of the material has 
been of a rather technical nature or 
directed to a limited audience, and so 
has not been generally read by people 
who are not professionally identified 
with the field of Special Education. 
But during the past two decades noth- 
ing has been published that would be 
widely accepted as an adequate, over- 
all treatment of the field in terms of 
the needs of the general educator, the 
educational policy maker and admin- 
istrator, or the prospective worker 
with exceptional children. “The Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children,” the 
recently published Forty-ninth Year- 
book, Part Il, of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, is there- 
fore a welcome and valuable contribu- 


tion to the literature of special educa- 
tion. The Yearbook Committee and 
the contributors have done a compe- 
tent job of assessing the current situa- 
tion in this important field and recom- 
mending courses of action for sub- 
stantial and much-needed improvement 
in both knowledge and practice. The 
Yearbook adds little to what the spe- 
cialists already know, but it is a reli- 
able and comprehensive source of in- 
formation and practical guidance for 
the non-specialist. 

Those who normally expect to find 
in any yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education a 
primary emphasis on critical review 
and appraisal of scientific research may 
be somewhat disappointed with the 
current yearbook. The Committee rec- 
ognizes the fact that there has been à 
good deal of pertinent research in the 
fields of medicine, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and other fundamental and re- 
lated disciplines, but contends that 
there has not been much really signifi- 
cant research dealing specifically with 
exceptional children. It is open to ques- 
tion whether there has been a sub- 
stantial amount of research that could 
have been ` reported and evaluate 
more explicitly than was done in the 
Yearbook, Several specialists have al- 
ready voiced rather sharp criticism of 
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the volume on this account. As mat- 
ters actually stand, however, the Year- 
book must be regarded as representing 
primarily the considered views and 
opinions of people who have devoted 
a major part of their professional lives 
to practical operations in the field. 
Even so, those who are looking for 
suggestions for valuable and urgently 
needed research will find the present 
yearbook a fruitful source. It is to be 
hoped that a large number of these 
suggestions will be acted on, so that 
all workers with exceptional children 
may begin to have broader and more 
secure foundations on which to base 
their practical efforts. | 

But while the Yearbook is a useful 
and stimulating analysis and review 
of current practices, with recommen- 
dations for improvement and exten- 
sion, it leaves unsaid almost as much 
as it says. Several of the things left 
unsaid are as important as those spe- 
cifically treated. - 


LOCATING EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


Consider, for example, the extent 
of our knowledge concerning the size 
and scope of the problem of providing 
specialized education and care for ex- 
ceptional children. The point is made 
repeatedly throughout the Yearbook 
that statistics concerning the number 
of persons who should receive such 
attention are nonexistent, inadequate, 
or unavailable. In the concluding chap- 
ter, the chairman of the committee em- 
phasizes this point as one of the major 
items on which research and practical 
action are urgently needed. As the 


chairman points out, a good deal of 
the inadequacy and unreliability of 
available statistics may be attributed to 
vagueness and variation in definition 
of the “thing” being counted. Acoustic 
impairment, partial vision, social mal- 
adjustment, and the like are obviously 
hard to standardize in any very mean- 
ingful way, and therefore hard to 
count. But inadequacy or uncertainty 
of this kind is not of major importance. 
Whether 3 per cent or 7 per cent is the 
correct figure for mentally retarded 
children need not be disturbing if one 
could be reasonably certain that the 
discrepancy arose merely from differ- 
ent definitions of mental retardation. 
In such a case, the intelligent thing 
to do would be to take 7 per cent as 
the correct figure and act accordingly 
until one learned from actual experi- 
ence in a specific situation that 3 per 
cent was the more defensible figure. 
What should be disturbing is the fact 
that such statistics as are available are 
based upon partial, inadequate, and 
very spotty surveys in a limited num- 
ber of communities—a very shaky 
foundation for judging what may be 
the case in other communities. The 
plain fact is that individual communi- 
ties, individual schools, and individual 
teachers simply do not know how 
many or what kinds of exceptional 
children there are in their situations. 
Since children are the central ob- 
ject of concern in education, it is 
rather dismaying to realize, when one 
ts right down to cases, how little 
is known about them. Most communi- 
ties do not begin to have adequate fa- 
cilities or procedures for finding out 
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about children as people. Everybody 
agrees that one must "learn" his pupil 
before he can teach him, but in far 
too many instances pupils are merely 
“bodies” rather than persons, and each 
“body” is treated as if it were essen- 
tially like every other body. The 
rather casual, haphazard, superficial 
medical and psychological examina- 
tions and health inspections to which 
most children are subjected suffice only 
to discover those who deviate most 
conspicuously from the average. They 
are far from being adequate to detect 
those who deviate less markedly but 
who nevertheless require specialized 
education and care. Much too often 
a community finds out about excep- 
tional children only as a result of a 
crisis of some sort, and after a great 
deal of damage has been done by mis- 
education or neglect. Mentally re- 
tarded children are a conspicuous case 
in point. Usually, nothing is done about 
them until they have languished two 
or three futile years in the regular 
grades. The damage that results from 
such neglect is always difficult and 
sometimes impossible to repair. Those 
who are in the best position to find 
exceptional children—the classroom 
teachers, with whom all children are 
in contact throughout the school day 
—are made too little aware of the 
fact that finding exceptional children 
is one of their most important respon- 
sibilities, and are given too little as- 
sistance in meeting that particular re- 
sponsibility. 

The educational authorities will not 
make much progress in accumulating 
adequate statistical knowledge about 


the number and distribution of ex- 
ceptional children by relying on sur- 
veys of the usual sort. They will get no- 
where until every teacher is equipped 
to use more refined and precise meth- 
ods of observing and studying chil- 
dren than most of them now employ. 
The types of screening procedures 
which are recommended for use by 
teachers are for the most part too 
crude to be of much value; more- 
over, they are much cruder than they 
need be. Intelligent teachers are capa- 
ble of learning to use much more com- 
plex and technical instruments and 
processes than are usually employed 
in observing and recording children’s 
behavior. Admittedly, final diagnosis 
and recommendation often must be 
made by highly trained specialists. No 
one expects. every teacher to become 
a clinical psychologist or a pediatrician, 
but the enormous gap that now exists 
between the diagnostic competence of 
teachers on the one hand and psychol- 
ogists or pediatricians on the other can 
be narrowed by increasing the per- 
sonal resources of teachers. Until that 
is done, thousands of exceptional chil- 
dren will be overlooked and neglected, 
for there will never be enough spe- 
cialists to get around to all the places 
where children actually live and learn. 
By all means let communities provide 
medical and health services, child guid- 
ance bureaus, and departments of spe- 
cial education adequately staffed by 
highly trained professional people, but 
let them not overlook the fact that 
finding the children who need spe- 
cialized education and care is every- 
body’s business. In fact, unless every- 
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body does make it his business, such 
children will not be found. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that the 
Xearbook Committee did not place 
more emphasis on the fact that every 
teacher has a major responsibility for 


the discovery as well as the education 


of exceptional children and that he can 
learn how to discharge that responsi- 
bility much more effectively. Such an 
emphasis would have had consider- 
able influence in getting into teacher 
education programs everywhere not 
only explicit and realistic materials on 


exceptional children as such but also 


much more and much better material 
on child study generally—material 
which is urgently needed in most 
teacher-preparing programs. 


RELATING EXCEPTIONAL AND 
NORMAL CHILDREN 


Another matter which the Commit- 
tee unfortunately stressed too little 


‘js that normal children.and youth need 


to be taught how to live and work and 
learn with exceptional children and 
youth just as surely as exceptional 


children need to be taught these same 


things in relation to their normal class- 
mates. The Committee points out re- 
peatedly that it is impossible to carry 
on a program of special education in 
complete isolation. Even though spe- 
Cial classes and special schools and 


— Special services are often required, ad- 
- Vantage must be taken of every oppor- 


tunity, it says, to keep the special pro- 


| Bram tied into or integrated with the 


ongoing program of the school as a 
whole. Exceptional children should 
participate in the assembly programs, 


sports and activities program, and the 
like, in so far as interest and ability 
permit. They should be helped to feel 
that they really belong to the larger 
school community. 

It would be extremely difficult to 
find a dozen thoughtful people who 
would dissent from the views expressed 
above, but who teaches the normal 
children to permit and help the excep- 
tional children to belong? Who teaches 
the normal youngsters to adapt their 
activities, their wishes, their prefer- 
ences to the interests, needs, limita- 
tions, and preferences of the excep- 
tional youngsters? Who teaches them 
that they must learn to live in a world 
that includes blind, deaf, crippled, and 
mentally retarded people and that these 
people have the same right to a voice 
in how the world is run as do those 
who can see and hear and who have 
strong bodies and nimble minds? Far 
too often exceptional children, if they 
really achieve a desirable degree of be- 
longingness and security in the usual 
school situation, do so primarily by 
dint of their own efforts or those of 
their special teachers. The attitude that 
exceptional children must be tolerated 
but need not be accepted is far too 
common among normal children and 
their teachers. Until this attitude 
changes, under influence of the pre- 
cept and example of every teacher of 
normal children, exceptional children 
will continue to experience a need- 
lessly severe social handicap as they 
grow up and try to find a constructive 
and useful adult role in the community. 
It cannot be repeated too often that 
every teacher is responsible for the 
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education and welfare of exceptional 
children, even though he may dis- 
charge that responsibility only indi- 
rectly through his work with normal 
children and youth. 


PROVIDING FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL YOUTH 


What becomes of exceptional chil- 
dren as they grow up? Perhaps the 
members of the Yearbook Committee 
know, but they did not tell—at least 
not very much except about gifted 
children. To be sure, the Yearbook is 
entitled “The Education of Excep- 
tional Children.” Nevertheless, it is re- 
grettable that more attention was not 
given to the problems and needs of 
exceptional youth and perhaps at least 
some attention to the needs of those 
exceptional young adults who should 
be in colleges or other post-high school 
educational institutions if there were 
adequate facilities for them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it would seem that the 
Yearbook Committee perhaps unwit- 
tingly fell into the pattern that has 
prevailed for a long time—that of 
thinking about special education as be- 
ing primarily an aspect of elementary 
education. In the chapter on the prep- 
aration of teachers of special classes, 
the contributors recommend that 
"every teacher of exceptional children 
should be educated primarily in ele- 
mentary education." Most would agree 
that every teacher of children should 
be so educated, but it does not follow 
that every teacher of a special class 
should be so educated. Perhaps the 
reason that there are not more classes 
and services for exceptional youth in 
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the high schools can be traced to this 
very fact—there is no one available 
to teach them or serve them. This be- 
ing the case, it is small wonder that 
exceptional children, when they be- 
come exceptional youth, must either 
conform to the standard pattern laid 
down for normal youth or be elimi- 
nated from school. 

The inadequacy of programs and 


services for handicapped youth and 


young adults is in no respect more 
striking than in the attention given to 
the problem of vocational guidance 
and occupational adjustment. It has 
been amply demonstrated that the 
great majority of handicapped persons 
are capable of self support and that 
they can perform successfully an as- 
tonishing variety of the world’s work. 
But it is also well established that un- 
der the normal fluctuations of the 
labor market they tend to be the last 
to be employed and the first to be dis- 
charged. This is obviously not a prob- 
lem that can be solved by the schools 
alone. The biggest share of the solu- 
tion must be devised by business and 
industry, and possibly by government. 
But the schools are also responsible in 
part for finding an adequate solution, 
and there is not much evidence that 
they are taking that responsibility very 
seriously. 

In view of the fact that the high 
Schools still have so very far to go in 
adapting their programs to the needs 
of the considerable variety of youth 
commonly regarded as normal, one 
should perhaps hardly expect them at 
this stage to have done much for the 
severely handicapped. It is possible, 
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therefore, that the Yearbook Commit- 
tee would have found little to report 
and less to commend even if it had 
chosen to give more explicit and sys- 
tematic attention to the education of 
exceptional youth and young adults. 
But one may hope that by the time 
the National Society gets around to 
another yearbook in this field, many 


high schools and colleges will have 


come to see that special education is 
their responsibility too, and that the 
1960 Yearbook Committee on Excep- 
tional Children and Youth will find 
much to report and much to commend. 


PREVENTING HANDICAPS 
IN CHILDREN 


The fact that exceptional children 
are everybody’s concern and respon- 
sibility stands out nowhere more 
clearly than in the section of the year- 
book on “The Prevention of Handi- 
caps in Children." But here, again, the 
contributors could have been more 
emphatic and much more specific. It 
is fairly common knowledge, of 
course, that advances in medical sci- 
ence, in industrial and community 
safety practices, and in the provisions 
for community health generally have 
reduced markedly the incidence of 
such handicapping conditions as blind- 
ness and tuberculosis. It is also reason- 
ably certain that there already exist 
adequate resources of knowledge and 
skill to reduce considerably the inci- 
dence of handicapping conditions 
traceable to rheumatic fever and a 
number of other infectious diseases of 
childhood. Moreover, mental hygien- 
ists have demonstrated again and again 


that it is possible to reduce greatly the 
amount of serious social maladjust- 
ment and emotional disturbance cur- 
rently found among the juvenile mem- 
bers of the community. 

But while it is undoubtedly feasible 
to prevent the occurrence of a great 
many handicapping conditions among 
children, the plain fact is that in most 
communities, medical, health, and 
mental hygiene programs are still 
geared primarily to amelioration and 
correction. One does not find reflected 
in the yearbook a sufficiently realistic 
approach to prevention. There is too 
complete reliance on such a formula 
as that reflected in the following quo- 
tation: “There should be available 
child-guidance service, staffed by a 
psychologist, a psychiatrist, and one or 
more visiting teachers who are trained 
social workers. Their function: is to 
discover those conditions, physical, 
psychological and environmental, that 
are causing the child’s maladjustment.” 
Well and good, but such a formula is 
one of remediation, not one of preven- 
tion. The second sentence should be 
rewritten to read: “Their function is 
to discover and correct, or have cor- 
rected, those conditions, physical, psy- 
chological and environmental, that will 
cause children to become maladjusted 
or handicapped.” 

Obviously that is easier said than 
done, but it can be done in large part. 
And unless it is done to a much greater 
extent, the nation will make little prog- 
ress in reducing the number of handi- 
capped and maladjusted children that 
must be taken care of. Why wait until 
a child has become maladjusted or de- 
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linquent before doing anything? Why 
not anticipate the fact that he will in 
all probability become delinquent or 
handicapped if he continues to be sub- 
jected to unwholesome and predispos- 
ing conditions in his school, neighbor- 
hood, and family? It is probably im- 
possible to be 100 per cent accurate in 
anticipating handicapping conditions, 
but it is surely better to overanticipate 
than it is to wait until the damage is 
done. Even two ounces of prevention 
would not be too much to provide if it 
obviated the need for the pound of 
cure—even granting the possibility 
and permanence of the cure. 

The prevention of handicaps in 
children is not the exclusive responsi- 
bility of specialists, It is another of 
those matters that are everybody’s busi- 
ness, And that clearly means that our 
programs of health education—physi- 
cal health and mental health—must be- 
come a great deal more effective than 
they now are. To become more effec- 
tive, they will have to recognize that 
people generally need to know, and 
can know, a good deal more in the 
way of facts and principles of preven- 
tive health than has been thought nec- 
essary or desirable. Health education 
that contents itself with a few simple 
rules of first aid and the general admo- 
nition to see the doctor at the slightest 
sign of serious trouble will not suffice 
to prevent most of the causes of handi- 
caps and maladjustments in children. 
A realistic program of health educa- 
tion will not decrease the need for 
medical, psychological, and mental hy- 
giene service. On the contrary, such 
services will be needed on a far more 


extensive scale than now exists in most 
communities. How to make such sery- 
ices available on the scale needed, and 
in such a way that they are available to 
the people who need them most, is a 
highly complex and controversial 
topic, and that may be the reason the 
Yearbook Committee did not pursue 
very far the matter of prevention of 
handicaps in children. But the matter 
must be pursued and the question must 
be answered if we really wish to get 
away from the present policy and 
practice of waiting for things to hap- 
pen to people and then trying to patch 
them up as best we can. 

Among educators generally, work- 
ers with exceptional children have 
often been regarded as somewhat im- 
practical and unreasonable in their 
view of the total educational problem 
of a community. They are sometimes 
said to be unrealistic in their under- 
standing of what a community can or 
should undertake. In defense let it be 
said that workers with exceptional chil- 
dren are perhaps humanitarians first 
and statesmen afterward. They are in- 
clined to think and act primarily in 
terms of what is so clearly needed in 
the way of additional and specialized 
care and service for the individual to 
enable him to compete on reasonably 
even terms with normal persons. For 
their emphasis on individuals, workers 
with exceptional children are certainly 
no more open to criticism than most 
others in the fields of education and 
welfare. There is of course no denying 
that a satisfactory program of educa- 
tion and care for exceptional children 
and youth is difficult to organize and 


to maintain. There is no 
or easy solution to so complex a 
and workers with exceptional 


y glossed over that inescap- 


Those responsible for devel- 
for a unified and balanced 


task of providing adequately for 


onal children. If they accept 
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equality of opportunity as their basic 


policy, they must also be prepared to 
accept the stubborn fact that this pol- 
icy inevitably means high unit expend- 
itures for such children. But if they are 
firm in their conviction that such ex- 
penditures are not merely a form of 
individual charity but a wise invest- 
ment for the community welfare, they 
need not hesitate to put into operation 
the plans and practical procedures ad- 
vocated by the Yearbook Committee. 


Experimentation in Elementary Schools: 


Hothouse Plant or Hardy Perennial?* 
HAROLD J. McNALLY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N this discussion a distinction will 

be made between research and ex- 
perimentation. Research is commonly 
thought of as a particular kind of ex- 
perimentation, a specialized process 
carried on by people who are qualified 
to do it by reason of specialized re- 
search training. It brings to mind such 
phrases as: experimental design, ran- 
dom sampling, controlled sampling, 
standard error of the mean, degrees of 
confidence, analysis of variance and 
covariance, and other terms which are 
common parlance among research 
workers. It is a relatively refined tool 
for jimmying our way ever farther 
into the repositories of scientific truth. 

Experimentation, on the other hand, 
is something everybody can do. Its 
original Latin root is experiri, which 
means zo try. In schools, experimenta- 
tion is the constant trying out of newer 
methods in the effort to improve 
teaching and learning. It follows, then, 
that constructive experimentation is 
something in which all elementary 
school workers not only can but 


__ “A speech given before a joint section meet- 
ing of the American Association of School 
Administrators and the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, Atlantic City, March 
1, 1950. 
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should participate. A school in which 
the personnel made no effort to try out 
new ideas or methods in attempting to 
improve the educational program 
would be a dead school indeed, and I 
must say I have seen some that were all 
but buried. True experimentation is 
more than blind tinkering. The old saw 
admonishes us to “try, try again,” but 
repetition of mistakes in the re-trial 
will not bring about much improve- 
ment. Experimentation, on the other 
hand, takes a somewhat different ap- 
proach, illustrated by changing the 
maxim to read: ^ 


If at first you don't succeed, 

Find the reason why; 

Then perhaps you will not have to 
"Try and try and try. 


Differentiating between research 
and experimentation does not imply 
that the two have nothing in common. 
We all know that they do have ele- 
ments in comon. They are both an at- 
tempt to find out something; both are 
means of testing hypotheses. Further- 
more, research is a foundation stone of 
experimentation, for it is the facts un- 
covered by research that guide our ex- 
perimentation, and without the infor- 
mation we have gleaned from research 
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our experimentation would be fum- 
bling indeed. 


SOME REASONS FOR LACK 
OF EXPERIMENTATION 


From the standpoint of educational 
research findings, the half-century 
which will terminate with the end of 
this year has been the most fruitful in 
the history of mankind. Yet it has been 
widely observed that there is a con- 
siderable gap between research and 
practice. The knowledge is available 
to do a vastly better job of educating 
children than is now being done. As a 
result of their studies of public schools, 
Paul R. Mort and his associates in the 
Institute of Administrative Research at 
Teachers College, Columbia, estimate 
that the average public school is fifty 
years behind best practice. Why 
should this be so? The reasons are com- 
plex, but several major factors can be 
identified—factors which have direct 
bearing on this problem of construc- 
tive experimentation. 

The first reason for educational lag 
is our naive demand that somebody 
work out a better method of educating, 
or supervising, or administering, and 
then tell us how to do it, so that we 
may immediately put it into practice. 
Others can most certainly develop bet- 
ter methods and demonstrate that in 
their situations those methods are ef- 
fective, Indeed they have done so. As- 
suredly they can help us to gain in- 
sights into how to improve educational 
practice. But the actual learning of 
better educational methods is some- 
thing each teacher must accomplish 
himself, each in his own way, each 


making mistakes and learning from 
them how to do the job better. A child 
cannot learn to write with his hands 
folded, nor can a teacher learn better 
educational methods without trying 
something different from that which 
he already knows how to do. 

It is only recently that the implica- 
tions of this way of self-improvement 
have begun to be realized on a large 
scale. There was a time, for example, 
when experimental schools were de- 
pended upon to do the experimenting 
and to develop methods of teaching 
which would be effective. Whereas 
these schools (which generally have 
been private schools associated with 
schools of education) have served to 
demonstrate that there are more effec- 
tive methods of educating children 
than those commonly used in Ameri- 
can schools, we have come to realize 
that it is time to take the plants out of 
the hothouse and see how they will 
grow in the less enriched soil of the 
usual public school. It was primarily 
this kind of thinking which led to the 
closing of Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School, and the development of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. This latter 
organization goes out into the field 
and works with teachers in the mem- 
ber school systems, which are public 
school systems. 

Such thinking also underlies much 
of the work of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, developed by 
Mort and his associates in the Institute 
of Administrative Research. In the 
schools of this Council, teachers and 
administrators work together, and dili- 
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gently, on problems of education, 
seeking ever better methods of educat- 
ing children. This pattern has spread 
widely, so that there are now the New 
England Development Council, the 
Pennsylvania School Study Council, 
the Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of 
Cooperative School Study, the Tennes- 
see School Study Council, and a num- 
ber of other such cooperative school 
organizations. These enterprises have 
grown up as a result of the recognition 

_ that the type of experimentation which 
is most functional is that which takes 
place in the ordinary classroom. It is 
because this has not been recognized 
widely in the past that there has been 
too little practical experimentation in 
the run-of-the-mine public school. 

A second reason for the fact that 
there is all too little constructive exper- 
imentation in schools is complacency. 
Too many schoolmen are too well 
satisfied with the way they are now 
doing their jobs. This is not a deliber- 
ate complacency; it is something that 
sneaks up on us and takes us unawares. 
It results largely, I believe, from fail- 
ure to evaluate constantly educational 
goals, methods, and results. A super- 
visor, convinced of the necessity for 
working with and through principals 
rather than around them, had called a 
meeting of the high school principals 
in the system for the purpose of organ- 
izing a study of school problems. To 
this end he had requested that each 
principal identify the problems which 
he felt to be most pressing in his school. 
Incredible as it may seem, there were 
principals in the group who claimed 
that they had no problems! Signifi- 


cantly, theirs were the schools in 
which the supervisor and the superin- 
tendent thought there were the most 
problems. Educators must be careful, 
therefore, not to let such complacency 
blind them to the need and possibilities 
for experimentation in our schools, 
A third reason, closely allied to the 
foregoing, is fear. This commonly 
takes two forms: fear of other people’s 
reactions, and fear of something new 
and untried. Teachers are frequently 
afraid to attempt innovations because 
they are fearful that their principals 
will not let them deviate from the 
established curriculum and methods. 
Principals are afraid that the superin- 
tendent will disapprove, and superin- 
tendents are afraid that the board of 
education and the community will 
look with disfavor on any innovations, 
Yet it is a fact that many who hide be- 
hind this excuse have never asked their 
administrators for permission to at- 
tempt any particular departure from 
the usual program. Too often the po- 
sition is taken that if everything is go- 
ing along smoothly, and nobody is 
complaining very loudly about the job 
being done, why upset the applecart? 
The answer, of course, is that in all too 
many schools the applecart is decades 
out of date, and needs some upsetting. 
It is interesting that in our country we 
will trade in our cars every two or 
three years for an up-to-date model, 
even though the old one may be func- 
tioning perfectly; we will discard old 
wardrobes and buy new ones to keep 
up with the latest styles; but we seem 
to be perfectly well satisfied with an 
education for our children which is 
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sadly outmoded, and not functioning 
well for today's America. We are 
afraid of change. 

Not only do we fear our superi- 
ors or the community; we are afraid 
of ourselves. In addition to being 
fearful of what others might say or do, 
we hesitate to try new methods be- 
cause of our own insecurity. Teachers 
do not wish to change from a depart- 
mentalized form of organization be- 
cause they are afraid to teach subjects 
they have not been used to teaching. 
Administrators are reluctant to embark 
on a course of cooperative staff study 
and decision-making because they are 
afraid that they will be unable to con- 
trol the process. Pertinent here is 
Shakespeare's observation that "Our 
doubts are traitors, and make us lose 
the good we oft might win by fearing 
to attempt." 

Fourth and finally, we often fail to 
engage in constructive experimenta- 
tion because we are uninformed. When 
the schoolman knows what the findings 
and implications of research are, and 
when he knows what practices have 
proved successful elsewhere, he has 
leads which help him to see the kinds 
of things he should be trying in his 
school or school system. Without such 
information, however, he lacks an im- 
portant stimulus to efforts for im- 
provement. 


SOME CONDITIONS FOR 
EXPERIMENTATION 


Having considered some of the rea- 
sons why constructive experimenta- 
tion has not been more characteristic 
of our schools, we have some leads as 


to conditions which are necessary for 
such experimentation. Here, again, I 
cannot pretend to be exhaustive, but 
perhaps the mention of a few will be 
provocative. 

Most necessary, I think, is a vision 
of the possibilities of good education, 
We in the United States have always 
had great faith in education, and ex- 
perience has certainly proved that it is 
a powerful instrument. Yet we know 
also that education can be used for 
good or for evil, as Hitler demon- 
strated all too well. When we see how 
powerful a force for democracy and 
the good of mankind education could 
be, and when we catch glimpses of a 
kind of education which could do that 
job, nobody has to put any pressure on 
us to seek ways of achieving that kind 
of education. 

This points, too, to the fallacy of 
complacency. If visions are needed, so 
also are open-mindedness and the spirit 
of inquiry, which destroy compla- 
cency. Experimentation is fostered by 
a frame of mind which is constantly 
seeking to improve the present situa- 
tion—seeking true progressive educa- 
tion. We evidence the desire for prog- 
ress in practically all other areas of life; 
why not in education? Certainly 
schoolmen should have an experimental 
frame of mind. 

It has been implied, also, that school- 
men need to be better informed. There 
is little excuse today for not knowing 
the important research findings in edu- 
cation, or the successful methods 
which have been developed in other 
places, but many schoolmen do not yet 
know that research has disproved the 
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premises of faculty psychology and 
formal discipline. The physician who 
is ten years behind the times today is 
no physician at all, particularly when 
we remember that ten years ago peni- 
cillin, the sulpha drugs, and the whole 
realm of new antibiotics were un- 
known. Certainly we would not want 
a doctor who had not kept up with 
these advances treating our children. 
Do not schoolmen have as heavy a re- 
sponsibility to keep up with their field? 
Alert and outstanding principals and 
superintendents realize that they do, 
yet school surveys repeatedly find 
practicing schoolmen who are sadly 
out of date educationally. Up-to-date 
knowledge in the field is imperative, 
and anyone who lacks such knowledge 
can gain it fast when he sets out to 


discover how to improve education in^ 


his class, his school, or his system. 

One of the conditions most essential 
to experimentation is administrative 
encouragement. In schools and systems 
where administrators of vision encour- 
age their staffs to leave the beaten path 
of the subject curriculum, the graded 
school organization, the stereotyped 
forms of marking and reporting, the 
get-them-all-up-to-grade-standard fe- 
tish, and the repressive sit-still-in-your- 
seats brand of education—in these 
schools one is likely to find experimen- 
tation, interest, aliveness. Nevertheless, 
more than simply a go-ahead-it’s- 
O.K. attitude is necessary. Staffs need 
the positive leadership and support of 
courageous administrators in the proc- 
ess. We all know that progress does 
not have the smooth power transmis- 
sion of the modern automobile; there 
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will be stops, starts, and uneven prog- 
ress. Mistakes will be made, for it is sel- 
dom that one succeeds perfectly in 
anything on his initial attempt. Staffs 
need assurance that they may make 
mistakes as long as they learn from 
them and don’t repeat them needlessly. 
Such positive and encouraging leader- 
ship, which concentrates on freeing 
teachers’ energies and abilities instead 
of striving to control them, will not 
only result in more experimentation in 
individual classrooms and schools; it 
will have an excellent effect on staff 
morale. 

One other ingredient which I be- 
lieve to be of the utmost importance is 
implied but not explicit in the forego- 
ing. That is a belief that the staff, 
working together as a group and in- 
cluding, desirably, community laymen, 
can come to sounder policy decisions 
in the long run than can any expert, 
specialist, or administrator alone. Au- 
tocracies and dictatorships put their 
faith in the leadership of an elite, 
whether it be an elite of social class, of 
wealth, or of intellect; the foundation 


stone of democracy is belief that the — 


people can make the decisions which 
are best for them. It would seem ele- 
mentary that education for democ- 
racy should embody and practice that 
principle. It is encouraging to note that 
educational procedures consistent with 
that belief are making slow but steady 
progress in education. In the past we 
have wondered why the beautiful 
courses of study worked out by the 
state department had so little effect on 
the learning program, or why the re- 
source units worked out by a small 
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committee of supervisors and perhaps 
a few teachers seemed to get so little 
effective use. We are learning that un- 
less all teachers participate in the im- 
provement process somehow, prog- 
res will be very slow indeed. Im- 
provement and change in educational 
method must be primarily change in 
teachers, for the curriculum is the ex- 
petiences the children have in the class- 
room, and every teacher makes the 
curriculum in his classroom to a very 
appreciable degree. Improvement, 
then, cannot be left a hit-or-miss affair, 
letting every teacher go his way. Like- 
wise, we have learned the fallacy of 
trying to establish a uniform curric- 
ulum through a uniform course of 
study, using authoritarian methods. 
Rather, staffs should work together co- 
operatively, identifying problems, 
planning constructive experimentation 
to solve those problems and improve 
the program, and evaluating results in 
light of democratic educational goals. 


AREAS FOR 
EXPERIMENTATION 


Assuming the foregoing necessary 
conditions for experimentation to be 
present in a school or school system; 
with what should the staff experiment? 
This is impossible to prescribe, of 
course, and will have to be answered 
by each staff in terms of the needs 
they can identify in their school. Nev- 
ertheless, there are certain broad 
problems common to most public 
schools. 

For example, American schools have 
been operating the hundred-year-old 
graded school pattern of organization 


far past its usefulness. Some schoolmen 
have already tried to modify it so 
as to make it more consistent with 
what we know about children’s needs 
and the learning process. The Win- 
netka and Dalton plans were impor- 
tant early steps in this direction, al- 
though we now recognize their inade- 
quacies. More recently there have been 
such experimental innovations as the 
so-called neighborhood school, pri- 
mary units, and interage grouping—all 
attempts at more functional organiza- 
tion. 

Organization, however, is simply a 
framework to facilitate the operation 
of an educational program. Ideally, 
changes in organization should arise 
from the recognition that an altered 
program demands changes in organiza- 
tion. Experimentation in organization, 
therefore, must go hand in hand with 
experimentation in curriculum. Al- 
though research gave us the facts basic 
to the readiness concept years ago, 
many schools still have not experi- 
mented constructively with technics 
of gearing their learning program to 
the readiness of children to learn. 
Much work is needed here. Experimen- 
tation is needed in thousands of class- 
rooms to develop a truly problem-cen- 
tered learning program, which is built 
around real problems of living of the 
children, which uses many learning 
media, and does not rely, as most 
schools still do, on a single textbook 
per pupil for each subject. Experimen- 
tation is needed in making use of com- 
munity resources, both by bringing 
them into the school and by taking the 
youngsters out to them. Much explora- 
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tion needs to be done by tens of thou- 
sands of teachers in enlisting the chil- 
dren in the planning of the educational 
program. If democracy demands citi- 
zens who are able to plan for them- 
selves, to work cooperatively, and to 
evaluate critically, then we must pro- 
vide children in our schools with op- 
portunities to practice such a method 
of living, for we know now that they 
cannot learn it simply by being told 
about it. 

Much experimentation is needed in 
the realm of school-community rela- 
tionships. Most of our schools have 
been quite apart from their communi- 
ties, and wonder why the communities 
do not support them in their needs 
when the chips are down. We have 
been sadly disappointed with the re- 
sults of. sporadic publicity campaigns 
and other efforts to “sell the schools 
to the public.” Some schools have 
broken new ground by involving com- 
munity members actively in the school 
program, by enlisting community lay- 
men in the planning of educational 
policy and program, and have found 
that it pays off not only in enthusiastic 
community support, but in a crop of 
good ideas as well. 

It has also been implied that teach- 
ers should be given more opportunity 
to participate in school policy making. 
This brings up the need for experimen- 
tation in administrative methods. In 
recent years, for reasons too numerous 
to go into here, there has been a strong 
trend toward more Cooperative meth- 
ods of school administration. Democ- 
Tacy in school administration has be- 
come a byword, and all of us agree 
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that it is a very fine thing. While it 
is true that there are notable examples 
of administrators who are putting this 
into practice, there is still a great need 
for the vast majority of principals and 


superintendents to seek ways in which’ 


their administration of schools can 
become more democratic. How, for 
example, does one organize a staff for 
democratic participation in policy mak- 
ing? How should problems for study 


e 


be identified? Should experimentation ` 


and participation be organized on a 
system-wide basis, or should it be cen- 
tered in individual schools? Some ad- 
ministrators have struggled with these 
problems and can give help to those 
who need it, but each system must 
find answers that are suited to its na- 
ture and needs. 

Actually, of course, this latter need, 
the need for experimentation in more 
cooperative administration, is one of 
the keys to the entire problem under 
discussion, If a school system has solved 
this problem successfully, or even if it 
is sincerely trying to solve it, we can 
be assured that there will be construc- 
tive experimentation in the schools. 


SUMMARY 


Constructive experimentation, then, 
can be undertaken by any educational 


` worker. Indeed, if the findings of re- 


search are to be translated into im- 
proved classroom practice, such ex- 
perimentation must be practiced by 
virtually all who are engaged in the 
education of children. 

Essential to such experimentation are 
administrators with educational vision, 
convinced of the importance of an im- 
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proved program of education. To do 
the'job well, all of us need to keep up 
to date on educational research and 
best practice, so that our efforts may 
be well informed. An inquiring and ex- 
! perimental point of view is a neces- 
‘sity to the open-minded evaluation 
which characterizes true educational 


* experimentation. From such vision, 
t ch information, and such inquiry will 
' emerge the seeds of educational ideas. 
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"These must be warmed by the sun of 
democratic educational leadership, 


which encourages the staff to try new 
educational measures, to work together 
in the identification and study of 
school problems, and to formulate new 
policies and procedures in a coopera- 
tive fashion so that the educational 
program may continue to improve. 

It is a challenge worthy of our best 
efforts. 


Community College Problems" 


RALPH R. FIELDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ARTHUR H. PIKE 


GRADUATE STUDENT, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Gee college administrators 
are at present facing more than 
their share of professional problems. 
They have to meet practically the same 
ones that all other school administra- 
tors encounter and, in addition, the 
peculiar problems that ensue when es- 
tablished junior colleges assume the 
role of “community colleges.” 

Small wonder, then, that when a rep- 
resentative of Teachers College staff 
proposed that the College sponsor a 
three-day conference to consider a few 
of the most perplexing problems, the 
idea was enthusiastically endorsed by 
the Curriculum Committee of the 
American Junior College Association, 
and subsequently by the Board of Di- 
rectors, Equally enthusiastic were the 
Teachers College staff members who 
were asked to serve on a planning com- 
mittee for such a work conference. 
After studying the suggestions of the 
Association members and the Teachers 
College staff, three problem areas were 
finally selected: 


1. To define the work of com- 
munity college administrators. 


“Report of a work conference held at Teach- 
ers College March 30 and 31 and April 1, 1950. 
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2. To define the work of the com- 
munity college instructor, and the 
preparation needed. 

3. To share experiences in organiz- 
ing and directing community college 
workshops. 


Letters of invitation were issued, and 
a conference of 85 registered partici- 
pants was held from March 30 to April 
1, inclusive. 

"The participants were organized into 
three groups, each concentrating on 
one of the problem areas. There fol- 
lows a brief summary of the results of 
the conference, as prepared from the 
records of the three work groups. At 
least this significance can be attributed 
to the summary: it represents the think- 
ing of a group of 34 administrators and 
14 instructors in junior colleges, meet- 
ing in conference with 27 Teachers 
College staff members, 1 board presi- 
dent, 5 representatives of state de- 
partments, and 4 full-time graduate 
students." : 

In an effort to focus the attention 
of the three work groups somewhat 
more quickly on basic issues, a pre- 


1]n addition, 19 of the participants were pi 
time students or engaged in finishing doctor 
projects at Teachers College. 
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conference Guide? was prepared. With- 
out any attempt to indicate answers, 
some of the issues germane to each of 
the three problems were listed, and the 
related research was reviewed. It was 
rather uniformly reported that the 
guide proved valuable to each group 
as it set to work on its two-pronged 
attack: (1) to help each participant 
gain a better working understanding 
of the problem, and (2) to describe 
more accurately the ways in which the 
university should serve. 


WORK OF THE COMMUNITY 
‘COLLEGE ADMINISTRATOR 


The community college is an im- 
portant and emerging reality, here to 
stay. This lusty youngster has upset 
peaceful patterns and given its parents 
longer working days and some sleep- 
less nights. The determination of ad- 
ministrators of community colleges to 
furnish education geared to community 
needs has relegated some of the tra- 
ditional administrative problems to the 
background. New administrative prob- 
lems challenge community college 
heads in the areas of developing in- 
structional programs, student person- 
nel administration, and perfecting 
types of organization suited to com- 
munity emphasis in their institutions. 

Development of programs. The com- 
munity college administrator is respon- 
sible for the development of a new kind 
of terfninal education program for stu- 
dents who do not intend to transfer to 
senior colleges. This program necessi- 


* This guide was prepared by Arthur H. Pike, 
under the direction of the three group leaders: 


Karl W., Bi 
Fields. Bigelow, Paul L. Essert, and Ralph R. 


tates a continuous survey and appraisal 
of community needs. Keeping in con- 
tact with community needs is simpli- 
fied by securing the participation and 
interest of the whole community in the 
work of the college. Upon the admin- 
istrator's shoulders falls the responsi- 
bility for developing methods of public 
relations to secure the cooperation of 
citizens in planning and adjusting the 
terminal education program. 

Once established, the program of 
instruction requires continuous super- 
vision and frequent revision. In some 
community colleges, this job has been 
delegated to a full-time director, who 
determines changing community needs 
and job trends, evaluates the results of 
the program, and keeps in touch with 
graduates of the courses. The job of 
maintaining close liaison between all 
those in charge of the program and all 
those affected in any way by it remains 
a major duty of the community college 
head. 

"Terminal students have demanded a 
new type of general education. Plan- 
ning for these offerings is a second area 
of concern to the administrator. Voca- 
tional education and general education 
have to be planned as complementary 
phases of a total program to educate 
the whole student, and the administra- 
tor must help his staff develop this phi- 
losophy. Where departmentalization of 
staff results in antagonism to the gen- 
eral education program, the adminis- 
trator has to help his staff to develop 
better organization patterns using dem- 
ocratic procedures. As he plans a new 
type of general education, he also has 
to face and resist external pressures 
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from vocational and professional 
groups, and from the universities. 

A third problem confronting the 
administrator is that of developing a 
program for students who intend to 
transfer to the senior college. Univer- 
sity officials, particularly admissions 
officers, must be led to consider the 
community college program on the 
basis of its own value, rather than on 
an "equivalent course" basis. 

Adequate communication channels 
between the community college and 
the university are necessary if upper 
division officials are to be convinced 
that such entrance requirements as gen- 
eral scholastic average and maturity 
should supplant more traditional trans- 
fer requirements. 

The extension of adult education 
into the community college requires 
that the administrator select directors, 
advertise programs, plan course offer- 
ings, and arrange for funds. Recogniz- 
ing the need for more popular and 
accessible adult education, some admin- 
istrators have taken the lead in co- 
ordinating all adult education in the 
community. 

In providing education for adults, 
administrators face problems arising 
from traditional methods of teaching, 
lack of flexibility and overfatigue of 
the staff, and inappropriate textbooks. 

Some of the new problems facing 
community college heads result from 
the fact that students attending the 
community college are different from 
either senior college or high school 
students. A. different type of program 
is necessary to meet their unique needs. 
The job of the administrator is to help 
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his staff develop a philosophy stressing 
the education of the whole student and 
providing opportunity for guidance to 
become an integral part of the curricu- 
lum. He is responsible for enlisting the 
support and interest of his staff, and for 
the continuity of a guidance program. 

He must see that terminal students 
are informed of supply and demand in 
the various vocations and professions. 
Where parental decisions or aspira- 
tions impede effective guidance, the 
administrator must step in. 

The community college head is man- 
aging an institution that is essentially 
regional in character and that must, 
therefore, meet the needs of the region 
it serves. The administrator's duty is to 
ascertain the best type of organization 
for the area served, by studying such 
factors as the ability of the community 
to support thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
year education, problems of articula- 
tion with the high school and the four- 
year college, transportation problems, 
and legal provisions. Duplication of 
existing educational efforts must be 
avoided. Vested interests and provin- 
cial pride must be overcome by a pub- 
licity program designed to interpret 
the college to the whole community. 

True educational statesmanship 1s 
required when the administrator con- 
siders the problems of leading his staff 
in dynamic instructional improvement. 
He must have a genuinely honest and 
objective approach to changing. the 
curriculum in the light of ascertained 
needs, developmental tasks, and be- 
havior outcomes. 

The administrator must provide ade- 
quate and appropriate times for dis- 
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cussions concerning improvement of 
instruction. He must encourage pro- 
grams of voluntary self-evaluation by 
the teachers, and must employ new 
teachers who will not resist justifiable 
curriculum changes. He needs to uti- 
lize every opportunity to sensitize 
faculty members to the need for cur- 
riculum change. Particularly in need 
of examination are the effects of abil- 
ity sectioning and arbitrary lock-step 
programs of different sections. 

The administrator also has the job 
of helping the subject-matter special- 
ists to gain adequate insights into the 
task of educating the whole individual. 

Finally, the administrator should de- 
part from traditional budget prepara- 
tion methods, and work with his teach- 
ers and department chairmen in the 
preparation of the budget and its jus- 
tification in the light of community 
needs, Through membership in state 
or local professional organizations, the 
administrator will be,in a position to 
influence appropriate support laws. 

To deal with these problems the 
community college head needs vision, 
versatility, industry, intelligence, train- 
ing, firmness, and courtesy in order to 
guide the destiny of his young college. 
He must have high ideals of service 
and must be essentially a community 
person, interested and active in the 
Solution of community problems. 

; The university program for admin- 
istrative personnel. From the descrip- 
tion of the job of the community col- 
lege head, teacher-preparing institu- 
tions should be able to draw conclu- 
Slons as to important elements for in- 
clusion in their programs. Of course, 


specific programs for specific univer- 
sities must depend upon conditions pe- 
culiar to that institution. But as a basis 
for any program designed to prepare 
community college administrative per- 
sonnel, the above detailed description 
should prove of value. 


WORK OF THE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges reports that there are now 
651 junior colleges in the United 
States, employing 20,868 instructors. 
There is every indication that the re- 
markable growth which this figure 
represents will continue. It has been 
estimated that in the next decade there 
will be need for at least “30,000 addi- 
tional well-trained instructors for com- 
munity colleges."* 

It is the phrase **well-trained"" that 
disturbs those in teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions and causes them to ask 
whether the programs of study now 
offered are adequate preparation for 
the community college teaching job. 

Differences between community col- 
lege teacbing and other teaching. A 
basic consideration in planning any 
program is whether or not there exist 
real enough differences between the 
community college teaching job and 
the high school or senior college job 
to justify courses specifically designed 
for the preparation of community col- 
lege instructors. From a knowledge of 
differences, important elements in the 
teacher-preparing program can be 
planned. 


3 American Council on Education, Wanted: 
30,000 Instructors. Washington: 1949. 
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The community college instructor 
deals with students who are more ma- 
ture than high school students, able to 
do more work, more skeptical, and 
more intellectually curious. In this 
transition stage to adulthood, the stu- 
dents want to be treated like real 
adults, but sometimes behave like ado- 
lescents. They suffer from the confus- 
ing problems and insecurities of youth 
adjusting to adult responsibilities of 
job and family. 

In the high school, the student is 
probably closely supervised in the 
classroom and in extraclass social activi- 
ties, whereas in the senior college he 
is practically on his own. In the com- 
munity college, the student must be al- 
lowed freedom to develop resourceful- 
ness and independence, yet the needed 
guidance must be readily available. 

The community college student is 
probably more intensely motivated by 
his immediate job prospects than the 
high school or the senior college stu- 
dent. The concern may be in prepar- 
ing for a specific vocation for some; it 
may be exploratory for others. The 
proximity of adult responsibilities 
makes it necessary for the student to 
choose the practical and immediately 
useful vocation. The community col- 
lege teacher must employ teaching 
techniques that meet the different 
motivations of the students, and must 
adapt course content and his own 
knowledge to the student’s needs. 

Community college students are not 
likely to be so heterogeneous as high 
school students, yet they will be more 
so than senior college students. This 
implies teaching of a different sort 


from that in either the high school or 
the senior college. 

The community college instructor is 
likely to find himself in closer contact 
with his community than other college 
teachers or high school teachers. The 
high school teacher’s contacts will be 
more often with parents; the senior 
college instructor is frequently aloof 
from his community. The community 
college instructor cannot follow either 
of these patterns. Because of the ap- 
proaching adulthood of his students, 
his contacts with parents are less inti- 
mate than in the high school situation, 
but because of his obligation to his 
terminal students for job preparation 
and placement, he must be in closer 
contact with the community than the 
senior college instructor need be. 

The heavy emphasis upon general 
education in an integrated program 
causes community college teachers to 
feel the necessity of being in close 
touch with the teaching and syllabi of 
their colleagues. This is probably true, 
also, because the time available in the 
community college requires tighter 
correlation of subject matter. 

In order to serve in an integrated 
program, the instructor must not be 
overspecialized in his own subject- 
matter preparation. Of course ade- 
quate command of subject matter 1$ 
necessary, but a broader and different 
kind of scholarship is required, rather 
than less scholarship. 

The wide range of student popula- 
tion makes it necessary for the com- 
munity college teacher to possess the 
flexibility to meet, teach, and under- 
stand the extremes of the range of stu- 
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dent population. Implied here is the 
flexibility to teach in several related 
fields, rather than in a single field. 

It may be questioned whether the 
differences that have been cited be- 
tween community college teaching and 
high school or senior college work are 
absolute. In many cases the differences 
found to exist are merely with respect 
to degree of emphasis of a particular 
attitude or skill at the community col- 
lege level. 

Other problems met by community 
college instructors. Teacher-preparing 
institutions have offered little training 
for junior college teachers. Most pres- 
ent-day community college instructors 
lack specific preparation for com- 
munity college work. Administrators 
identify some common teaching prob- 
lems as follows: 

1. The current pattern of teacher 
preparation produces teachers whose 
knowledge is too narrow and special- 
ized for community college purposes. 
Sometimes administrators find that the 
teaching is too academic and pedantic, 
and does not change as the instructor 
gains an understanding of the job of 


learning at this level. Generally, ad- 


Ministrators find that teachers lack a 
fundamental understanding of the phi- 
losophy and function of the com- 
munity college, and of the psychology 
of learning and teaching at the young 
adult level. Too often, there is a tend- 
ency to center on the transfer stu- 
dent, upon whose success the instruc- 
tor believes his own reputation rests 
when dealing with institutions of 
higher learning. 

2, The community college instruc- 


tor spends a considerable portion of 
his time working with adults, both in 
the classroom and in the community. 
Therefore, he needs preparation to 
help him teach adults and handle com- 
munity relations. 

3. Administrators sometimes have 
applicants for positions in the com- 
munity college who indicate that they 
look upon the job as an experience- 
gaining opportunity to qualify them 
for teaching posts in a “real” college, 
the senior college. This reflects a lack 
of understanding of the function of 
the community college. 

Responsibility of the teacher-pre- 
paring institution. The community 
college instructor must be interested 
in students, rather than in research, 
must understand the psychology of the 
young adult, must have a broad gen- 
eral education, 2 community-minded- 
ness, together with the ability to apply 
subject matter to the practical interests 
and concerns of the community col- 
lege student. 

The university has a responsibility 
to recruit and prepare such individuals 
at both the pre-service and in-service 
levels. At the pre-service level, the uni- 
versity should examine the general edu- 
cation background of all students be- 
ginning preparation for community 
college teaching and remedy any de- 
ficiencies. The philosophy of the com- 
munity college movement should per- 
meate many different courses in the 
program at the pre-service level, and 
opportunities should be provided not 
only to study the psychology of the 
young adult, but also to get acquainted 
‘with him in a variety of situations. 
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Realistic experiences in working with 
community resources and in develop- 
ing community college curricula 
should also be provided. An internship 
in a community college would be an 
ideal way to obtain such experiences. 

The university has a four-point re- 
sponsibility beyond the pre-service 
training of community college teach- 
ers, It should provide help: 


1. Inshort courses, or workshops, espe- 
cially for teachers recruited from business 
and industry, and for others in com- 
munity college teaching. These should be 
Para not only in the summer, but 

uring the academic year as well. 

2. By Roane action research by 
junior colleges cooperating on their own 
problems. 

3. By promoting action research by 
junior colleges cooperating with the 
university. 

4. By stimulating and coordinating 
studies in individual schools, thereby 
serving as a clearing house for the dis- 
semination of research through a co- 
operative effort similar to the Metro- 
politan School Study Council. 


THE IN-SERVICE WORKSHOP 


The majority of community college 
instructors have had no special prep- 
aration for their positions because uni- 
versities have not, as yet, offered very 
many courses in this field. Many in- 
structors have come into teaching di- 
rectly from industry. The problem of 
improving instruction under these cir- 
cumstances is a very real one to admin- 
istrators. Many of them see in the in- 
service workshop one promising way 
to attack this problem. 

Function of workshops. Work- 
shops have a variety of functions. 


There are, however, some common 
elements in such enterprises. To be- 
gin with, a workshop is designed to aid 
its participants to increase their pro- 
fessional effectiveness. The most com- 
monly used method is to consider 
problems of practical importance to 
the participants. This study is carried 
on "group-wise," with a maximum 
use of group methods of work, and a 
minimum use of verbal activity by 
outside lecturers. The desirable out- 
come of the workshop is a change in 
the behavior of each participant in re- 
lation to his working situation. The 
test of the effectiveness is not the tradi- 
tional written examination, but what 
each participant does when he gets 
back to his job. 

A workshop may be participated in 
by representatives of a single college, 
or it may be organized for the benefit 
of the representatives of a number of 
community colleges. These may be 
from a single locality, a particular 
state, a region, or the entire nation. 

Partly dependent upon the type of 
participant is the degree to which 
workshop planning can take place in 
advance. Workshops with all local 
participants could be planned as much 
as a year in advance; a highly hetero- 
geneous workshop, in terms of par- 
ticipants, cannot be planned so far 
ahead, as it would probably be difficult 
to identify prospective participants 
very long before the opening day. 

Role of the workshop staff. Some 
workshops utilize only local personnel 
as staff members, while others are com- 
pletely staffed with outside people. If 
outside staff members are to be em- 
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ployed, it is imperative that they al- 
low the participants to select and work 
upon their own problems. Staff mem- 


- bers should have the skill to relate in- 


dividual problems to larger areas, or to 
bring in new ideas, without telling the 
participants what to do. 

The staff must identify in advance 
the problems that are to serve as the 
foci for the workshop, As many of the 
workshop participants as possible 
should take part in this identification 
of problems. In choosing the problems, 
there is room for both the very broad, 
even philosophical inquiry, “What is 
the junior college movement all 
about?” and for very specific problems, 
such as, “How may instruction in Eng- 
lish be improved?” 

Staff members should respect indi- 
vidual workshop members and plan so 
that there will be opportunities for 
each participant to find a useful role 
and to make valuable and valued con- 
tributions. The staff should be con- 
vinced that its major duty is to gain 
the full participation of every work- 
shop member, providing relevant as- 
sistance where needed, and striving to 
raise sights and widen points of view. 
Staff members must have unusual re- 
Sources to offer relating to the areas to 
be studied in the workshop. 

At a final meeting prior to the ar- 
rival of the participants, the staff 
should do the necessary last-minute 
planning, and make a final check on 
facilities for work, housing, and recrea- 
tion, 

From the beginning, every effort 
Should be made to establish a good 
‘motional climate, Each participant 


should feel that he is welcome. There 
should be a spirit of open-minded in- 
quiry, with no final positions taken at 
the opening meeting. Workshop mem- 
bers should select a committee to plan 
for flexibility and modification of 
plans as time goes on. 

The actual conduct of the work- 
shop will depend largely on the varia- 
ble factors in its organization and 
make-up that have been mentioned 
above. Activities that might be en- 
gaged in by the participants include 
small group meetings, general meet- 
ings, lectures, individual conferences, 
individual efforts, and informal discus- 
sions among groups of participants and 
between participants and staff. One of 
the problems here is to avoid over- 
work, and a long week end might be 
planned about the middle of the work- 
shop period. 

The chief outcome of the workshop 
is learning by the individual member 
which leads to changed behavior in the 
teaching situation. This is the real test 
of effectiveness. Many times, though, 
groups will think it wise to write down 
what they have accomplished, so that 
everybody in the workshop can take 
home a reminder of what was achieved. 
In any case, the outcomes to be ex- 
pected must depend largely upon what 
the group's purposes were originally. 

Role of tbe university. In a field 
where as many problems are in evi- 
dence as in the community college 
field, the need for in-service workshops 
is obvious. Universities have the re- 
sponsibility for contributing as much 
as possible to make such workshops ef- 
fective. This responsibility includes in 
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some cases organizing and directing 
such workshops; in other cases, par- 
ticipating as invited staff members; and 
in still others, cooperating as workshop 
members, as in this work conference. 
Where the university organizes the 
workshop, teachers, administrators, 
guidance personnel, leaders on the na- 
tional scene, all might be consulted for 
identification of problems needful of 
attack through the workshop tech- 
nique. Universities might develop a 
year-round series of workshops, per- 
haps averaging three weeks in length, 
taking place not only in the summer 
but during the academic year as well. 
A problem then arises regarding how 
to make it possible for the community 
college to spare an instructor during 
the academic year to go to the univer- 
sity and participate in a workshop. 
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One solution would be, where an in- 
ternship program is operating, to uti- 
lize one of the more promising in- 
terns. That intern would take over 
the instructor’s classes, releasing him 
to attend the workshop. The intern 
would gain valuable experience, the 
junior college instructor would be able 
to attend the workshop, and the uni- 
versity would be able to do a better 
job because it would know the exist- 
ing problems of teachers directly from 
their classrooms. 


Perhaps the spirit of the work con- 
ference could best be described by re- 
porting the group’s final recommenda- 
tion: “that Teachers College sponsor a 
similar work conference on other com- 
munity college problems at the earliest 
appropriate time.” 


Important Phases of Problem Definition 


in Curriculum Improvement 


MARCELLA R. LAWLER 
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tpe concept that curriculum im- 
provement occurs only when 
there is change in teachers' understand- 
ing of the bases upon which the in- 
structional program is developed has 
necessitated a change in the methods 
used to bring about curriculum im- 
provement. Curriculum workers have 
learned that improvement on a broad 
basis in learning situations for children 
and youth generally does not occur as 
a result of the course of study devel- 
oped by a central office group, or even 
central committees of teachers brought 
in for that purpose. Improvement in 
the learning situation occurs only when 
the teacher gains new insights through 
working with the learners. 

i In an effort to find ways of work- 
ing with teachers which will have 
Meaning for them and consequently 
influence the teaching-learning situa- 
tion, curriculum workers have come 
to use the study of a problem or a 
Concern of teachers as one approach 
to curriculum improvement. 

Problems must not be thought of 
as necessarily personal problems or in- 
adequacies of the teachers. More likely 
they will pertain to something about 
the program, the building, or the ma- 
terials which teachers believe prevent 
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them from doing their best work, or to 
something about the learners or results 
obtained with them. Elementary and 
secondary school teachers in one school 
system were worried because many chil- 
dren could not read the books being 
provided for them. The teachers began 
a system-wide study of the reading 
problem. This led into a study of pu- 
pils, a study of the community, an 
examination of what children were ex- 
pected to learn in the school and a 
gradual revision of the instructional 
program until now it is based on the 
problems of the learners. Another 
school system became concerned as to 
whether or not they were really meet- 
ing the needs of boys and girls. This 
group began a study of the experi- 
ences being provided for children in 
the school. Through working with 
children and the community, this staff 
learned more about the problems fac- 
ing children and are developing a pro- 

m with the children and laymen 
that will help children solve the prob- 
lems more easily. Still another school 
staff were confronted with the prob- 
lem of trying to learn more about the 
pupils in order that they could teach 
more effectively. In their study of 
children they became aware of what 
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should be known about pupils, and 
learned techniques for studying them. 
In order to carry on this study and as 
a result of their knowledge of how to 
plan a different kind of school pro- 
gram, the teachers realized they must 
have an opportunity to work with 
learners for longer than one hour each 
day. Over a period of time a general 
education program was developed. 

Using problems of teachers as a con- 
scious and planned approach to cur- 
riculum improvement has received 
greatly increased emphasis in recent 
years. The contrast between this ap- 
proach and many others typically used 
has necessitated experimentation di- 
récted toward discovering the most 
effective ways of working. Experi- 
ence with using teachers’ problems as 
a starting point in curriculum improve- 
ment suggests that difficulties fre- 
quently arise because inadequate at- 
tention is given to identifying and de- 
fining a problem on which it is pos- 
sible for an individual or a group to 
work. 

Analyses have been made of cur- 
riculum improvement programs begun 
with the study of a problem.* Evi- 
dence from these analyses suggests that 
six aspects or phases of problem defini- 
tion are important: (1) problem cen- 
sus, (2) problem identification, (3) 
problem clarification, (4) problem de- 
limitation, (5) plans for moving ahead, 
and (6) further clarification and de- 


1This article is based on data gathered in re- 
lation to several projects of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 
and reported more fully in an unpublished 
study by the author, “The Work of the Con- 
sultant—Factors That Facilitate It and Factors 
That Impede It.” 


limitation. Important considerations 
and circumstances surrounding each of 
these aspects will be discussed in the 
remainder of this article. 

It will of course be recognized that 
these six aspects are not discrete steps. 
Much clarification and delimitation 
will be occurring as problem census 
and identification take place. Even 
plans for moving ahead will inevitably 
be considered very early in the proc- 
ess, as categories or areas of study 
within the problem are considered. 


PROBLEM CENSUS 


Participation in problem census. Ex- 
perience shows that all of those who 
will be working with the program of 
curriculum improvement accompany- 
ing work on problems of concern to 
the instructional staff should partici- 
pate in the process from the very be- 
ginning. This means that all those 
working in the group should partici- 
pate in the problem census step. 

During this early part of the proc- 
ess participants will not only be list- 
ing or naming problems of concern to 
them but discussing many different as- 
pects of each problem. This early dis- 
cussion determines to a great extent the 
direction which further exploration of 
each problem takes and shows the in- 
terest and interpretation of members 
of the group in each particular prob- 
lem. a 

Group members, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and curriculum workers en- 
tering a group at a later stage 1n the 
process of problem definition and lack- 
ing the orientation of the earlier dis- 
cussion will often cause backtracking 
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in discussion by introducing questions 
which have already been discussed, and 
will frequently unknowingly give the 


exploration different emphases and in- 


terpretations and thus become blocks 
in the process. 

Origin of the problem. Some cur- 
ticulum workers insist that the prob- 
Jem on which curriculum work is to 
be done must come from the teachers. 
Others say the problem can be taken 
to the teachers. Study of situations in 
which both methods have been used 
shows that the origin of the problem 
is probably not the important factor. 
What is important is that teachers 
identify themselves with the problem 
eventually selected for study. This 
means that they must have sufficient 
opportunity to explore problems until 
they understand them thoroughly. It 
means also that they must be able to 
see the ramifications and accept their 
study as being important. 

Studies made of the work in prob- 
lem census reveal that in some curricu- 
lum programs where the problems 
came from the teachers but the prob- 
lem census was done hurriedly and 
superficially at the end of a faculty 
Meeting, and the school staff had little 
understanding of the meaning of the 
particular problem, the group was 
blocked from the beginning. Teachers 
did not agree on what they were try- 
ing to do; they did not understand 
the significance of the problem for 
their day-to-day jobs. They did not 
identify themselves with the study. 
These situations may be contrasted 
with one in which the teachers named 
a problem on which they thought they 


wanted to work, but spent several 
weeks in exploration of it before they 
finally took the next step in problem 
identification. The hurried problem 
census described above may also be 
contrasted with a situation in which 
teachers spent almost a year studying a 
problem brought to them by an out- 
side consultant before saying, “Yes, 
this is a problem on which we would 
like to work.” 

Extent of problem naming. Atten- 
tion should be given to providing time 
for problem naming. As pointed out 
earlier, problem census for discovering 
the problems on which a program of 
curriculum improvement is to be based 
should not be the last item on the 
agenda of an already long faculty 
meeting. Time should be given to pre- 
paring teachers for the fact that there 
is a need for problem census. Such a 
need may be apparent for several rea- 
sons, An opportunity may have come 
to a school district to participate in 
a program of cooperative research with 
a college or university; à group of 
teachers may believe there are build- 
ing problems which need concerted at- 
tention; a central office may have dis- 
covered problems having city-wide 
significance on which it needs the help 
of several faculties or members of sev- 
eral individual school staffs; laymen 
may have raised objections to the edu- 
cational program or questions concern- 
ing the extension of it; there may be 
reactionary groups in the community 
that are raising questions or voicing 
dissatisfactions. 

In such cases, when the impetus for 
looking at the curriculum comes from 
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outside the school staff, time must be 
taken for orientation of the group be- 
fore the attempt is made to have a 
problem census. After the orientation 
for the particular problem has been 
done, those responsible for the pro- 
gram must be sure there has been op- 
portunity to list not only this problem 
but others which the teachers believe 
are important in the situation. 

Problem naming or a problem cen- 
sus often is merely a matter of naming 
or listing areas in which there exist 
such problems as reading, the slow 
learner, human relations, or the com- 
munity. These are of course too gen- 
eral to make constructive work pos- 
sible. They do not reveal a specific 
problem on which it is possible to 
work. . 

Freedom for problem census. One 
of the most difficult tasks curriculum 
workers, building principals, or cen- 
tral office personnel face in working 
toward problem census is that of es- 
tablishing a situation in which there is 
freedom to name problems. Teachers 
must feel no uniqueness if they have 
problems. They must be confident that 
there will be no recriminations if they 
admit having problems or seeing prob- 
lems in the school. If a city-wide pro- 
gram of curriculum improvement is 
being inaugurated, there must not be 
the feeling that in order to maintain 
prestige they must get on the band- 
wagon and list problems. Experience 
has shown that unless there is com- 
plete freedom for teachers to express 
their ideas and raise questions at this 
point, problem census is superficial, 
the resulting participation of the staff 


is half-hearted, and the group is unable 
to overcome ordinary obstacles which 
confront it. 


PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


Deciding on tbe problem for study. 
After opportunity has been given for 
a thoroughgoing problem census, a 
decision must be made on the prob- 
lem or problems which the group 
wishes to study. This is one point at 
which the group may begin to formu- 
late plans for moving ahead, because 
the teachers will be more interested 
in working on some areas which have 
been identified than on others, or be- 
cause more than one problem for study 
may be developed and people will 
identify themselves with a particular 
problem. Thus, provision should be 
made for establishing subgroups. 

It is important that those stating the 
problem or problems for the group 
should have participated in the census 
and that they understand the implica- 
tions of the discussion which has taken 
place. It is essential that the thinking 
of the group determine the statement 
of the problem. It must be or become 
the teachers’ problem as they see 1t— 
not as the principal, the supervisor, the 
central office staff, or an outside con- 
sultant thinks they should see it. 

Important too at this stage of prob- 
lem identification is consensus of the 
group on two points: (1) the wish to 
study a problem or problems and (2) 
the problem or problems to be studied. 
The overwhelming majority of the 
teachers must agree on both points and 
be sincere in their wish to continue 1n 
a program of curriculum study. Again, 
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experience has shown that in situations 
where these two conditions did not 
prevail, curriculum improvement pro- 
grams did not progress very far before 
they were given up for lack of a com- 
mon purpose of those engaged in the 
study and lack of a real desire to carry 
it on. 


PROBLEM CLARIFICATION 


"Throughout the process of problem 
census and identification the group 
will have been establishing group 
meanings, and terminology will have 
been explored. However, following 
the group's identification of the prob- 
lem on which it wishes to work there 
is a next important step—a deliberate 
and thoroughgoing clarification of the 
problem so that its exact meaning is 
understood by all the group committed 
to study it. At this point the group 
must be sure it is beyond the mere 
naming of a topic and ready to find 
out what the real problem is. 

In one of the cooperative research 
studies carried on by the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation staff, the term “persis- 
tent life situation” had been used by 
the teachers throughout a year of 
study, They had read Developing a 
Curriculum for Modern Living? the 
publication in which the term was first 
used. They had worked as a group and 
with townspeople identifying problems 
which children persistently face. They 
had finally made the decision that they 
Were very much interested in carry- 


they Stratemeyer, Forkner, and McKim. Pub- 
ler £d by Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


ing on a curriculum study on how to 
base a program on the persistent life 
situations of children. In spite of the 
extensive period of exploration, when 
beginning work in classrooms the 
group found itself uncertain as to 
what a persistent life situation is. At 
this point teachers spent a full day 
working with consultants and their 
central office staff in examining prob- 
lems the children in their classes were 
facing. Toward the end of the day 
they set up a list of criteria by which 
they could determine a persistent life 
situation. Following this clarification 
of terminology the group moved ahead 
with a clearer understanding of the 
problem on which they were working. 


PROBLEM DELIMITATION 


A. problem that is unwieldy is baf- 
fling to those attempting to work with 
it. Teachers must be able to find a 
place to take hold of a problem so 
they can begin work on it. One con- 
sultant who became interested in the 
importance of human relations in cur- 
riculum improvement would have been 
working with an impossible problem 
had not she and the teachers with 
whom she was working narrowed it 
to the influence on children of human 
relations within the classroom situa- 
tion. This not only reduced the prob- 
lem to a more manageable size, but 
placed it on a basis where action was 
possible. 

A group of teachers had been asked 
to study cooperative planning so they 
might tell other teachers how to do it. 
They soon delimited their problem by 
restating it. As restated, it was “to learn 
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more about cooperative planning our- 
selves before attempting to help others 
with it" This was something they 
could do. í 


PLANS FOR MOVING AHEAD 


Identifying aspects of problem on 
which to begin study. At this point, 
a group will wish to make plans for 
beginning work on the problem as it 
has been defined thus far, and the dif- 
ferent aspects which should be studied 
will be identified. The nature of these 
will determine whether the staff will 
work as a total group, whether there 
will be committees to study different 
aspects: of the large problem, or 
whether both approaches will be used. 
As these decisions are made, discussion 
will increase understanding and further 
possibilities of a particular aspect of 
the problem will be seen. 

Amount of Time. One of the criti- 
cal problems which must be faced re- 
alistically when plans are being made 
for moving ahead on a curriculum im- 
provement program is the amount of 
time which teachers can spend on the 
work. Other professional and per- 
sonal commitments must be recog- 
nized, Circumstances might indicate 
that some teachers should not partici- 
pate in the program. While it is always 
necessary in such a program to spend 
a great deal of time working outside 
regular school hours, what provisions 
can be made for occasionally work- 
ing on it during the school day? One 
system schedules secondary school 
teachers of certain groups of children 
for the same free period. They may 
frequently use this time for working 
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together on curriculum improvement. 
Another school system schedules three 
or four substitutes into each elemen- 
tary school on one day each week 
so that groups of elementary teachers 
are freed to work together during the 
regular school day. As programs de- 
velop and more time is needed, many 
schools provide approximately one af- 
ternoon each month for long work 
meetings for the staff. Such possibili- 
ties should be explored with the teach- 
ers during the planning stage as well 
as later. 

It is important that a program of 
curriculum improvement which has as 
its goal increased understanding by 
teachers of ways of working with chil- 
dren be seen as a continuous one, not 
as one which must be completed within 
a certain number of days, weeks, or 
months. The procedure of establishing 
the concept of a continuous program 
during which teachers will receive 
definite help on, their own classroom 
problems not only takes away a feeling 
of pressure under which teachers 
should not have to work, but also gives 
a feeling of accomplishment for time 
spent, which is an important aspect 
of the problem. 

Resource Help. “Is there someone 
who can help us with this problem?” 
is the question often asked by teach- 
ers as they make plans for working. 
Principals and curriculum workers 
should explore with teachers the help 
needed and where or from whom It 
may be secured so that provision may 
be made for obtaining resource help 
as the need arises. ] 

Record Keeping. Record keeping 
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has caused many problems in curricu- 
lum programs. The neophyte in this 
work may do one of two things: he 
may ignore the need for records, or 
he may set up such elaborate ones that 
teachers will have little time for any- 
thing except keeping records. In the 
first instance, participants in the pro- 
gram suddenly find themselves lacking 
data that would be helpful to them; in 
the second, teachers often become dis- 
couraged and give up. 

During this stage of problem defini- 
tion, it is well for faculty groups to 
make plans for keeping records which 
they believe are important to the de- 
velopment of the program. If the 
group will continually ask, “What evi- 
dence or what data would lead to the 
solution of our problem?” and “How 
can information be recorded so that it 
is most useful to us?” the records will 
have purpose and significance to those 
needing them. As the program moves 
ahead, the kinds of records being kept 
and the ways of securing information 
should be re-examined from time to 
time to see that they are still fulfilling 
their purpose. 


FURTHER CLARIFICATION AND 
DELIMITATION 


As the group develops plans and be- 
gins to move into the work of the cur- 
riculum improvement program, further 
clarification and delimitation of the 
problem will be achieved. This will 
often not be a group endeavor. If the 
other steps discussed above have been 
done thoroughly, the further clarifica- 
tion of the problem is apt to occur as 
group members gain new insights. 


However, it is very possible that these 
new insights gained by participants 
will influence the statement of the 
problem. In such cases further clarifica- 
tion and delimitation of the problem 
may be done by the group. 


Several important conclusions can 
be drawn from this discussion. 

1. The point made earlier that the 
phases enumerated in problem defini- 
tion are not seen as being discrete must 
be emphasized again. 

2. Curriculum workers becoming in- 
volved in curriculum improvement 
programs through the problem ap- 
proved must give careful considera- 
tion to the way in which this intro- 
ductory step to the program is carried 
out. The discussion suggests important 
leadership responsibilities for those 
having leadership roles. 

3. If the problem definition step is 
carefully handled the total group in- 
volved develop insights and under- 
standings of the problem. This creates 
a desirable group working situation as 
the curriculum improvement program 
is begun. Actually, when this step of 
problem definition has been thought- 
fully carried on as indicated in the 
previous discussion, the teachers have 
gained insights into the problem or 
problems selected for study, have 
helped to establish their goals and ob- 
jectives, and have had opportunity to 
work in a permissive situation where 
their security has not been jeopardized 
and where they have had the guidance 
of thoughtful leadership. In short, the 
characteristics of a desirable learning 
situation have obtained. 


p————— ——————_—_ 


Doctor of Education Project Reports 


Arva Ricard GILBERT. Personnel Pro- 
grams and Practices in College Resi- 
dence Halls for Men, with Special Ref- 
erence to Twelve Midwestern Col- 
leges and Universities.* 

There has been a marked expansion in 
recent years of residence-hall facilities for 
men on the campuses of Midwestern col- 
leges and universities, Such expansion is only 
in part due to a dearth of housing facilities 
for students in fraternity houses and room- 
ing houses located in the local community. 
There is a growing conviction on the part 
of college and university officials that life 
in college residence halls offers the student 
significant opportunities for enriching his 
life culturally and educationally. Personnel 
programs carried on in residence halls have 
attempted to provide opportunities for 
the student resident to meet many of his 
basic personal and social needs, 

This study investigates the personnel pro- 
grams and practices in residence halls for 
men on the campuses of twelve Mid- 
western colleges and universities. Theoreti- 
cal principles pertaining to student life in 
residence halls are included. The study 
holds that democratic procedures should be 
adhered to in the administration of student 
life in residence halls. 

Personnel programs and practices dealing 
with the following subjects are described 
and discussed: purposes of residence; facili- 
ties for residence halls; personnel for the ad- 
ministration of residence halls; controlling 
student conduct; carrying on activities in 
residence halls; and counseling in residence 


"The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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halls. An increase in residence-hall facili- 
ties and an expansion of the programs under- 
taken in them have been accompanied by 
problems of various kinds, many of which 
are not yet satisfactorily resolved. What 
particular needs of college students can 
best be met by participation in student life 
in residence halls? How may the program 
in residence halls best be integrated with 
the rest of the college program to meet stu- 
dents’ needs? Does the personnel program 
in a residence hall do a good job? How can 
structures and facilities best contribute to 
the establishment of esprit de corps in a 
small group or unit? Just how large can a 
residence center be and still serve as a satis- 
factory campus home? How may student 
assistants best be helped to do their work 
in residence halls more effectively? The 
foregoing are among the questions which 
currently confront administrators of per- 
sonnel programs in residence halls. 

"The appendix presents organization charts 
of residence halls, duties of residence-hall 
officials, application blanks and contracts for 
residence rooms, constitutions and bylaws 
of various residence-hall organizations, and 
a student organization report. 


Hamorp Gor»srEm. Suggestions for Ex- 
panded Use of Radio in Adult Educa- 
tion Activities.* 

Adult educators are constantly in search 
of new materials for use in their varied ac- 
tivities. Broadcasts are a resource which can 
be used to satisfy some of these activities. If 
this resource is to serve adults, however, 1- 
formation on available broadcasts and 
knowledge of their communication an 
educational values must be known. Accord- 
ingly, a definition of problems and sugge*" 


bo 


tions for their solution were sought from a 
survey of the present use of broadcasts in 
adult education activities. 

Over 50 per cent of the replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to public school adult educa- 
tion organizations, university extension, 
community centers, libraries, etc., indicated 


some use of radio broadcasts. The main 


problems encountered were: the conflict of 
broadcast time with activity time, the lack 
of personnel trained in the use of radio, and 
the insufficient number of broadcasts suitable 
for group needs. In order to meet problems 
of timing it was suggested that recordings 
be made and used. 

A second procedure consisted of monitor- 
ing and reviewing in the Audio-Visual Lab- 
oratory of the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion broadcasts available in the New York 
area, with emphasis on broadcasts applicable 
to discussion situations. This monitoring re- 
vealed that many broad interests of adults 
Were treated. However, broadcasts were 
generally of a superficial, introductory 
nature; they paid little attention to follow-up 
activities for listeners; they were concen- 
trated in areas of current public attention, 
and had no particular relation to adult needs. 

The results of the monitoring and the sug- 
gestions made in the questionnaire replies 
led to proposals for more effective use of 
broadcasts in adult activities. It was felt 
that Supplementary material should be added 
to broadcast content to provide more back- 
ground, Certain activities which could be 
Carried on by the group, such as checking 
parts of the broadcasts for bias, continuity, 
logic, etc., would help make their use more 
meaningful, Follow-up would take the 
group beyond the immediate listening situa- 
tion and promote understanding, for ex- 
ample, through a study of how certain 

oadcast content is related to community 
attitudes and action. 

Because adult education depends on 
broadcasts which are commercial rather 

educational in origin, cooperation be- 
tween educator and broadcaster is necessary 
to expand the use of radio, The possibility 
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of cooperation to utilize most fully local 
interest and resources is indicated in a pilot 
plan for community organization through 
which continuing evaluation of broadcasts 
and of methods of using them could be 
conducted. 

The pilot plan includes suggestions for ad- 
ministrators who may be interested in broad- 
cast use. Because lack of trained personnel 
is often a problem, a program for recruit- 
ing and training leaders to use broadcasts in 
adult activities is discussed. A minimum 
budget including details of equipment and 
other costs is explained. Suggestions are also 
given for the development and operation 
of a community center for the use of re- 


cordings. 


MznniLL JosePH Ostrus. The Perform- 
ing Difficulties of the Choruses from 
Selected Oratorios, Masses, and Sacred 
Cantatas.* 


This study has been made for the purpose 
of calling special attention to the choral 
music from oratorios, masses, and sacred 
cantatas drawn from the standard repertoire, 
Certain facts regarding the choruses of these 
works are presented to show the degree of 
difficulty likely to be encountered in per- 
formance. A study of the range of each 
vocal line, basic rhythmic pattern, most 
difficult rhythmic pattern, melodic and har- 
monic difficulty, virtuosity, and tessitura is 
made for each chorus of the thirty-six works 
taken into consideration. Where they are 
deemed helpful, additional statements are 
made under the heading “Comment.” Most 
of the music is within the performing limita- 
tions of a college group, and many choruses 
from these works are suitable for a secon- 
dary-school choir. 

In the findings of the study and the eval- 
uation of the choruses, choral conductors 
may find information of value to them in 
choosing materials for their groups to per- 
form. All vocal, solo, and instrumental 
numbers from each work are presented, 
though only the choruses have been studied. 
Performance of the complete works from 
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which these are taken would be a most 
worth-while undertaking for any choral 
group, and it is hoped that presentation of 
this material may stimulate such ventures by 
secondary schools and colleges in particular. 

The oratorios, masses, and cantatas chosen 
for consideration are accepted as outstand- 
ing choral literature. It is not the purpose 
of this study to present a complete account 
of such works, but some of the better and 
most popular ones are discussed. 

The criteria used for study and the means 
used in attaining the results must be under- 
stood in order to interpret correctly the 
presentation of material. These problems are 
considered in Part Two of the study. 

Appendix A. indicates the availability of 
the materials studied. Included in it is a 
list of the complete works and the choral 
excerpts from them which are available as 
separate publications. The name of the pub- 
lisher follows each complete work or sepa- 
rate chorus. 

Appendix B lists available recordings of 
the material. Excerpts for chorus are in- 
cluded as well as complete recordings. The 
album or record number and the name of 
the recording company follow each entry, 


C. Water Stone. Some Considerations 
Regarding Television and Adult Edu- 
cation.* 

This is a pilot study. Its purpose is to 
consider television as a potential aid in or- 
ganized adult education. The report brings 
together information regarding television 
and education, and tries to interpret findings 
in terms meaningful to those who may share 
administrative responsibility for production 
or use of telecasts to implement adult learn- 
ing. 

In addition to reviewing the pertinent 
literature, the author obtained from TV sta- 
tions located in many parts of the United 
States information concerning special experi- 
ments and television programs of educa- 
tional interest to adults. Because of the 
importance of establishing a critical, selec- 
tive approach to the medium, measures for 


pre-testing television programs from the 
viewpoint of adult education were de- 
veloped and refined during a four-month 
period of laboratory analysis of telecasts 
received regularly in the New York City 
area. 

It is clear from the study that television is 
not likely to prove an important factor in 
organized adult education for many years. 
Thus far, no way has been found to recon- 
cile the commercial need for attracting 
maximum viewing with fundamental adult 
needs for information and cultural enrich- 
ment. 

Many public schools, museums, libraries, 
and other community agencies have under- 
taken to use television for a variety of edu- 
cational purposes. The Navy is expanding 
its experimental program of special techni- 
cal training via television. But the main con- 
cern of educators is with the values of tele- 
vision as a means of publicity and of building 
favorable public relations. 

Commercial television has demonstrated 
willingness and ability to do three things: 
to assist in the development of popular in- 
formal television programs for extending the 
work of the universities, colleges, art 
museums, churches, and similar institutions; 
to produce significant telecasts of a docu- 
mentary nature; and to televise some of the 
more important political and social events 
of the day. These educational services will 
probably gain in quality and become more 
extensive in scope during the coming years. 

Measures used for qualitative evaluation 
of telecasts as aids to adult education should 
be basically the same as those applied to 
other media, Exceptions would be those 
which highlight special technical features. 

The contributions which television offers 
adult education can be realized best through 
a program of audience building and re- 
search; and also through the use of tele- 
casts primarily to provide general informa- 
tion and cultural reference materials which 
may be evaluated and interpreted by adult 
groups in terms of their current concerns. 
The future educational significance of the 
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medium for adults depends upon success- 


ful development of such activities now. 


Homer T. Knicur. Respect for Per- 
sonality in a Human Relations Pro- 
gram.* 

- It is the problem of this study to re-ex- 

amine the concept of respect for personality 

‘a8 it is involved in group participation. This 

re-examination is done in relation to a 

school-community human relations project 

in which the writer served as consultant for 

a period of one year. The Socratic dialogue 

is used in an effort to recapture and com- 

municate more fully the creative interaction 
which serves as the experimental foundation 
for the study. 

Human nature is learned. Selfhood is a 
social emergent. The individual becomes 
an adequate self only when he develops good 
communication within a group. This com- 
munication is viewed as both end and means. 
As end, it is the experience of sharing which 
is highly satisfying to the persons involved. 
AS means, it makes interpersonal and inter- 
group cooperation possible. 

Human personality cannot be confined to 
any intellectual formulation without being 
unduly restricted. f 
f The selection of values and methods is 
itself a function of conditions of group 
participation. Any reconstruction of these 
group relationships should include oppor- 
tunities for participation which incorporate 
the old and familiar ways of working- 

Leadership focuses on the necessity for 
mutuality of continuous responsibility. In 
the making of policies it involves all group 
Members who are affected by the conse- 
quences of these policies. Group member- 
Ship roles as well as leadership roles must 
be learned. 

A primary responsibility of leaders is to 
devise kinds of participation which will 
make this learning possible. Ego involve- 
Ment, viewed as an attitude relationship, 
is a necessary condition for goal-centered 
participation, In the process of cooperative 

eration on problems and purposes, each 


individual tends to develop a personal stake 
in the program. In many cases this personal 
attachment opposes established ego involve- 
ments. Actual face-to-face working situa- 
tions help to sustain the individual until he 
can reorganize his field of perception and 
make a place for a more genuine ego in- 
volvement in the new program. 

Finally, spontaneity sharpens the growing 
edge of social participation. Institutional 
stereotypes are sources of both repression 
and release, Without adequate spontaneity 
they tend to repress personality, Any con- 
ditions or controls which serve to release 
human personality do in that instance make 
spontaneity unnecessary and inoperative, But 
in the dynamic nature of participation, new 
needs and new problems emerge. New con- 
trols must then be developed for their solu- 
tion. The need for spontaneity as a con- 
dition for more fruitful participation enters 
at this point of emergence. 


Herman Freperick SCHOLL. The Sing- 
ing Way to Learn to Play Clarinet.* 


This project is an attempt to provide for 
beginning clarinet students a book which 
accords with modern concepts of education, 
The philosophy upon which this book is 
based requires that the learner shall en- 
counter only meaningful whole experiences 
in the process of learning. à t 

The book consists of twenty-seven units, 
most of which present new problems which 
are clarified by appropriate music and ac- 
tivities. Learning to sing a rote piece which 
contains the problems of each unit is the 
first in a series of steps culminating in read- 
ing mastery. The transfer of learning from 
singing to playing takes place through the 
process of singing the fingering of the rote 
piece while simultaneously moving the ap- 
propriate fingers on the instrument, This 
enables the student to have the experience 
of playing the clarinet without recourse to 
the printed page. Second, the rote piece is 
written on the blackboard for observation, 
so as to give a picture of the performed 
melody. The third step, guided reading, 
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presents music which the student is able to 
play with some guidance. The fourth step, 
ear-training drill, attempts to lay a founda- 
tion for aural grasp, a capacity essential to 
efficient reading. The fifth step is technical 
drill, which is always intimately related to 
the musical problems of each unit. The 
sixth step, independent reading, consists of 
four pieces in each unit. The child should 
be able to play these with a minimum of aid. 
The rapid reading section contains longer 
pieces which synthesize the problems of the 
various units. 

The student who completes this book will 
acquire a foundation for musicianship 
through the process of musical growth. He 
will discover the entire practical range of 
the instrument, he will learn many basic 
rhythms, and will gain many musical in- 

. sights. The student will learn to read music 
in less time by the use of rote and through 
the emphasis on reading whole phrases. 
Opportunity is'provided for the integration 
of music with other subjects and areas such 
as art, poetry, social studies, and the home 
and school. Several units provide oppor- 
tunities for the child to use his creative abil- 
ity in composing poetry and music. Attrac- 
tive illustrations enliven the book, and two 
appendices provide lists of books and re- 
cordings which will add to the child’s back- 
ground of knowledge and appreciation. As 
this description suggests, the book is much 
more than a mere set of instructions on how 
to play the clarinet. Its scope is as broad as 
the imagination and initiative of the teacher 
can make it, and, ideally, it can be used by 
the clarinet student as a key to the riches 
of musical culture and enjoyment. 


Norman P. Murer. A Professional 
Curriculum for Major and Minor Stu- 
dents in Recreation at the University 
of California at Los Angeles.* 


This project proposes a revision of the 
existing curriculum for the preparation of 
recreation leaders at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Study of the history and development of 


recreation in the United States, and in Cali- 
fornia especially, reveals the need for pro- 
fessionally trained leaders. Responsibility 
for the preparation of such leaders logically 
rests with colleges and universities. The 
University of California at Los Angeles is 
one of the institutions assuming this responsi- 
bility. As a basis for evaluating the pro- 
fessional preparation in recreation currently 
provided by the University, the writer 
gathered material and data from several 
sources; a survey of pertinent literature; 
interviews, correspondence, and other con- 
tacts with recreation leaders and administra- 
tors; personal experience as an instructor at 
the University; and membership on the 
Recreation Committee of the University. An 
analysis of the material and data gathered 
is presented within the framework of five 
basic problems: (1) Upon what concept or 
philosophy of recreation should a curricu- 
lum be based that would be consistent with 
the place of recreation in modern living 
today and also related to the increasing de- 
mand for professional leadership? (2) What 
is the extent of need for leadership in Cali- 
fornia? (3) What type of leadership should 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
prepare? (4) What competencies are de- 
sired of such leadership? (5) What changes 
and additions are necessary in the exist- 
ing curriculum to accomplish 3 and 4 
above? 

In tezms of a long-range view of leader- 
ship requirements in California, of cur- 
ricular resources available, and of the extent 
of training offered by other institutions, the 
curriculum's center of emphasis should be 
at the level of recreation director—the 
person in charge of the program of activities 
at an individual playground or center, with 
particular focus upon community recrea- 
tion. . 

The development of all the competencies 
desirable for recreation directors to possess 
is improbable within the sphere of a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum. Minimum 
levels of achievement are necessary. Gen- 
eral knowledge, understanding, and appreci" 
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‘ation of the nine areas of recreation pre- 


sented, with one basic skill in each and an 
outstanding skill in at least two of these 
areas, should be required. 

To increase the opportunities available for 
developing desirable competencies and to 
make wider use of campus and community 
resources, the reorganization and reorienta- 
tion of several existing courses, and the 
addition of three new courses are proposed. 
"This action is directed particularly toward 
those courses which contain field and 
laboratory experiences. 

Six areas of specialization are suggested for 
recreation majors: education, sociology, ad- 
ministration, physical education (men), re- 
lated arts (women), and  bio-physical 
Sciences. 

A minor curriculum in recreation is pro- 
posed for those students from other de- 
partments of the University who need or 
desire preparation in this area. These de- 
partments include physical education, the- 
ater arts, art, music, education, and soci- 
ology. 

Suggested directions for the proposed cur- 
ticulum through formulation of immediate, 
three-year, and five-year plans include: de- 
veloping a University Camp; acquiring 
needed staff; increasing’ course offerings; 
Offering graduate study and related re- 
Search; working to secure state certification 
Of recreation personnel; instituting a guid- 
ance program for recreation students; and 
assisting in the campus recreation program. 


Matruew Jonn Brennan. A Historical 
Investigation of Teaching Concerned 
with the Effects of Alcohol upon the 
Human Body.* 


The purpose of this study was to trace 
Possible connections between misconcep- 
tions which appear in modern textbooks re- 
garding the physiological effects of alcohol 
on the human body, and earlier teachings 
Tepresented in the literature since 1800. It 
also attempted to determine the possible ef- 
fect which legislation making instruction re- 
garding alcohol compulsory in the nation's 
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schools may have had in influencing the 
interaction of propaganda and fact which 
has characterized the whole history of this 
kind of education. 

In the accomplishment of these purposes 
an examination of all available alcohol lit- 
erature published since 1800 was conducted. 
The period from 1800 to 1949 was some- 
what arbitrarily divided into five subperiods, 
which were then analyzed. In this analysis 
it was possible to investigate the interaction 
of propaganda and fact, and the effects of 
this interaction on modern instruction, as 
well as to examine the influence of legisla- 
tion upon school programs, and especially 
upon the subsciences of physiology and gen- 
eral biology. 

Two forces were shown to be responsible 
for the appearance of erroneous teachings 
regarding the effects of alcohol: the early 
temperance reform societies which con- 
trolled alcohol literature during the first 75 
years of the nineteenth century; and the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
whose efforts resulted in nation-wide legis- 
lation which required teaching the effects 
of alcohol in the public schools of the 
United States, using WCTU-indorsed text- 
books and courses of study. Mounting op- 
position among teachers and scientists to this 
WCTU type of instruction led to the elimi- 
nation of the once popular physiology 
course from school curricula. Despite re- 
cent investigations which have done a great 
deal to eliminate most of the commonly 
held misconceptions regarding the effects 
of alcohol, many errors of WCTU origin 
are present in our modern textbooks. It also 
was shown that there has been little evident 
time lag between research and the appear- 
ance of newly discovered facts concerning 
alcohol, Yet each side in the alcohol con- 
troversy has had its own interpretations of 
these facts, and many inaccuracies have 
persisted in textbooks. i f 

Implications for future educational policy 
are, first of all, that the efforts of pressure 
groups to dictate educational policy should 
be resisted. Instruction should be confined 
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to the presentation of facts as they are re- 
vealed by scientific research, and to inter- 
pretations and value judgments which are 
consistent with the facts. It is believed that 
alcohol education should have a place in 
the program for the education of youth, 
but that it should be alcohol education 
rather than alcohol propaganda, 


James Newton Wirsow. A Handbook 
on the Political Geography of the 
Orient.* 


The purpose of this handbook of map ex- 
ercises is to provide the inexperienced stu- 
dent with a foundation of facts and skills 
upon which an understanding of Asia’s 
political geography can be built. The visual 
and manual approach suggested here is a 
learning tool for limited and specific pur- 
poses—to overcome shortcomings in factual 
background and reading skill which make 
the conventional geography textbook all but 
unintelligible to the average student. 

The exercises contained in the handbook 
grew out of an experiment in teaching the 
political geography of Asia during the past 
three years, During this period of practical 
work with students, a large amount of ma- 
terial was evaluated and several tentative ex- 
perimental approaches were tested and 
abandoned. The exercises were developed 
as the need for them arose in actual class 
work. The first and last deal with Asia as 
a whole, Three, four, or five are devoted to 
China, India-Pakistan, the U.S.S.R., and Ja- 
pan, respectively. One each has been as- 
signed to Korea, Manchuria, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines. All the remaining states of 
Asia are grouped into two exercises. The 
emphasis on some areas was determined by 
their relevance to the course work. The 
maps themselves, as well as the data and 
procedures followed in each exercise, were 
developed in their present simple form to 
avoid unnecessary “busy work” and the 
confusion that results from using cluttered 
and overcrowded work materials. 

Maps are devices for clear, efficient vis- 
ualization of knowledge. They organize ge- 
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ographic data into patterns which help the 
student understand causal relationships. This 
is an important goal of the social science of 
geography. 

The cartographic exercises in this hand- 
book are designed to help the student or- 
ganize his factual knowledge. They also 
develop familiarity with essential aids to 
geographic study. Finally, by employing 
maps and map problems, they develop skill 
in understanding and using map symbols, as 
well as in guiding factual and interpretive 
learning along desired lines. 


Erena DiscePoro Gart. The Adult 
Education Program at Goldwater Me- 
morial Hospital.* 


This report describes the educational ac- 
tivities of adult patients suffering from 
chronic diseases at Goldwater Memorial 
Hospital on Welfare Island, New York. 
'The program was started as a volunteer 
service in November, 1942, as a result of a 
survey which revealed that there were 250 
patients, between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty-five, who were interested in fur- 
ther education. j 

Meetings were held each Friday evening 
in a large basement room of one of the hos- 
pital buildings. Thé attendance at the gath- 
erings ranged from 30 to 300 persons, de- 
pending on the type of program offered. A 
patient-centered program was carried on so 
that the varied educational needs and in- 
tellectual drives of such a heterogeneous 
group could be satisfied. Besides class work, 
individual work was done with bedfast pa- 
tients on the wards. Lectures, forums, Origi- 
nal plays, amateur night programs, educa- 
tional and recreational movies, class Te- 
unions, exhibits, and entertainments Were 
methods used to offer challenging oppor- 
tunities for getting together. From these 
gatherings the student executive committee, 
class officers, and groups of patients were 
chosen to carry on the program by formu- 
lating policies, recording minutes, circulat- 
ing notices, writing material- for a pamph- 
let as yet unpublished, and carrying on cor- 
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respondence with more than 150 outside 
agencies and individuals who contributed 
to the program. 

Data taken from the medical-social case 
histories of the 400 patients who have par- 
ticipated in the program during the past 
seven years revealed the types of illnesses, 
diagnoses, prognoses, educational and occu- 
pational backgrounds, and other pertinent 
information needed to carry on the program 
effectively. They also revealed that the 
needs of patients in a hospital for chronic 
diseases are the same as the needs of the nor- 
mal individual. Despite severe physical dis- 
ability, mental health is often maintained. 
Patients were helped toward better recovery 
by employing the mind as well as the body 
in the process of rehabilitation. The survey 
also revealed the lack of responsibility as- 
sumed by educators in the past for this large 
group of people who are segregated be- 
cause of dynamic physical disorders. 

A more effective educational program 
could be carried on if the Department of 
Hospitals would establish an educational de- 
partment within the hospital. This depart- 
ment should be staffed by a faculty core 
including a director, assistant director, 
psychologist, vocational guidance counselor, 
college instructor, and*two high school 
teachers, assisted by a clerk and about 50 
college students and volunteers. Such a pro- 
gram would cost approximately $50,000 a 
year for salaries and the necessary equip- 
ment, and would require a classroom, audi- 
torium, club room, and executive offices. 


Howard A. Hosson. A Study of Bas- 
ketball Shooting in College Basketball 
Games, Basketball Scouting.* 


Basketball is America's most popular in- 
door game. Possibly its growth has been too 
Tapid to permit adequate study and analysis 
of the game. This project is offered in the 
hope that its findings will be of value to 
Coaches, players, officials, sports writers, and 
Spectators according to their respective in- 
terests and needs. 

Basketball scouting involves a complete 


analysis of the individual and team perform- 
ance of both participating teams. Objec- 
tively, it attempts to include all measurable 
factors observed during the course of a 
game, such as field goal attempts and baskets 
from various areas, free throw attempts and 
baskets, losses of ball, and ball recoveries of 
various kinds. Subjectively, scouting should 
cover team offense and team defense, all 
types of plays and formations, rebound or- 
ganization, team personnel, and similar fac- 
tors. The subject of basket shooting consti- 
tutes a major part of the study. An effort is 
made to establish shooting averages similar 
to batting averages in baseball. Certain styles 
of shooting are also studied. 

Shooting performance and other objective 
findings are given for first and second 
halves, winning and losing teams, home and 
visiting teams, major and minor games, and 
scrimmages. The data for the study are 
taken from scout reports on 403 college 
basketball games played over an eleven-year 
period. Trained observers, carefully super- 
vised, recorded the findings during each 
game. Examples of complete scout reports, 
and sample charts, forms, and graphs are 

iven. Proper methods of scouting are de- 
scribed in detail. 

Basketball is a comparatively new game 
and changes in rules are frequent. The data 
from this study indicate, among other con- 
clusions, that three major rule changes 
would improve the game. First, an area 
method of scoring, in which baskets made 
in areas farther from the basket would be 
worth more points, is suggested. A second 
recommendation is that all free throws count 
two points, as the penalty for the personal 
foul does not appear to be severe enough. 
Third, a part of the study on the tall man 
in basketball indicates that a rule change in- 
creasing the restricted area for the offensive 
player may be advisable. 

An improved summary and a score book 
for sports writers and scorekeepers are of- 
fered. Suggestions that will help the player 
analyze his game and aids for official and 
spectator in watching the game are given. 
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A complete, annotated bibliography of 
books on basketball and a glossary of bas- 
ketball terms are included in an effort to 
promote better understanding of the game. 


IsaseL M. Nacer. Modern Dance: An 
Explanation of Its Educational Func- 
tions.* 

This study is designed to explain modern 
dance as an art, as a physical, creative, and 
group activity, and as a potential educative 
force. It proposes to clarify the meaning 
of modern dance, to explain the contribu- 
tions to be made through this activity as an 
integral part of the curriculum, and to sug- 
gest means by which these contributions 
can be made, 

The background of modern dance is re- 
viewed to show the influence of the dance 
of the past on the dance of today. Since 
modern dance is made up of designed move- 
ment, the sources of movement, kinds of 
moyement, and factors influencing move- 
ment, both natural and dance, are explained 
in detail, The relation of modern dance to 
music is indicated, and the use of rhythm 
and musical forms in creating dances is de- 
scribed. Relationships existing between 
modern dance and certain other arts in 
modern form are discussed, as well as the 
practical application of this knowledge. 

Means are suggested whereby individuals 
can be furnished with the material for 
dance composition and body training, and 
teaching suggestions and ways of stimu- 
lating and developing the creative efforts 
of the students are offered. The steps by 
which the student can be led from simple 
beginnings in creative work to complete 
dance composition are explained in detail 
and in logical progression. Since modern 
dance is an art activity and hence creative, 
no hard and fast rules should be made, The 
instructor needs to be imaginative in select- 
ing material and in guiding and stimulating 
the activity. 


The purposes of dance presentations, how 
these are developed, and the concomitant 
factors entering into a dance presentation 
are given in full. A means of evaluation is 
also suggested. 

In presenting a plan for a program of 
modern dance in education, this study does 
not contend that dance is a panacea for all 
ills, or that it is the only means possible of 
attaining the desired results. To claim that 
any one activity holds all of the answers 
would be absurd and illogical. The study 
shows that in a program of modern dance 
there are many potential educative forces, 
Tt outlines the unique contributions that can 
be made by this activity to the total growth 
and development of the individual, with- 
out losing sight of the fact that modern 
dance is but one facet of the educational 
problem. 

This study is explanatory. The teaching 
suggestions are offered only as an approach 
which is generally applicable. Unless mod- 
ern dance is taught as a creative activity for 
the development of personalities, and not 
merely as a subject per se, many of its con- 
tributions and integrating factors will be 
lost. Moreover, unless it is included as an 
integral part of the curriculum, its inher- 
ent educational yactors cannot be fully 
realized. 

One of the means whereby these contribu- 
tions can be made more effective is the or- 
ganization of the arts into a general arts 
program. In this way each individual may 
have an opportunity to experience creative 
activity in many different art mediums and 
thus may obtain many outlets for self-expres- 
sion. From this might come the desire to de- 
velop further one art as a vocation; to Use 
some art activity as a leisure time occupations 
to understand and appreciate more fully all 
of the arts; or to help raise cultural stand- 
ards, This in turn would lead to more ef- 
fective individual living, and would further 
the cultural growth of the nation. 


Departmental Notes 


Office of the President 


A single world-teacher organization, the 
— World Confederation of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, was formed in Paris during Decem- 
ber, President William F. Russell announced 
recently. Three teacher groups, the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession, 
the International Federation of Teacher As- 
Sociations and the International Federation 
of Professors in Secondary Schools, will 
‘unite to form the confederation, and it is ex- 
pected that three million teachers from 55 
countries will become members. The new 
‘Organization will foster education directed 
‘toward international understanding and 
‘goodwill and the safeguarding of peace and 
freedom, Dr. Russell stated. It will aim to 
improve teaching methods, educational or- 
ganization and the academic and profes- 
Sional training of teachers. Dr. Russell, as 
- president of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, was one of the lead- 
‘ing American spokesmen for the formation 
of the unit. 


Durme February, Dean Hollis L. Caswell 
presented a portrait of President Russell to 
Teachers College on behalf of the Policy, 
- Program, and Budget Committee of the Col- 
: Acceptance was made for the College 

and the board of trustees by Arthur W. 
- Page, vice-chairman of the board. The por- 
trait was hung in the main entrance to Rus- 

Sell Hall, opposite a portrait of Dr. James 

E. Russell, late dean emeritus of the College 
and father of Dr. Russell. 


Tine faculty appointments and nine pro- 
Motions, to take effect July 1, have been 
announced by President Russell. Dr. Wil- 


liam S. Vincent was appointed professor of 
education, and Dr. Lorne H. Wollatt and 
Miss Helen G. Schwarz, assistant professors 
of education. 

Dr. Robert King Hall was promoted from 
associate professor to professor of educa- 
tion, and Dr. Jane D. Zimmerman, from as- 
sociate professor to professor of speech. 

The following assistant professors also 
received promotions: Dr. E. Patricia Hag- 
man to associate professor of health and 
physical education; Dr. Ernest E. Harris to 
associate professor of music education; Dr. 
John L. Hutchinson to associate professor 
of education; Dr. Edwin Paul Kozelka to 
associate professor of speech; Dr. John L. 
Rowe to associate professor of education, 
and Mrs. Emma D. Sheehy to associate pro- 
fessor of education. 

Dr. Charles Leonhard was promoted from 
instructor in music and music education to 
assistant professor of music education. 


Office of the Provost 


Provost Milton C. Del Manzo has an- 
nounced the 1950-51 winners of Teachers 
College competitive fellowships and scholar- 
ships. Awards totaling $13,200 went to 23 
students from 13 states, the Union of South 
Africa, and Puerto Rico. 


Worx in the microfilming of student rec- 
ords is under way at the College, Provost 
Del Manzo has announced. Records of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School and New 
College have already been filmed, and other 
Teachers College records are in the process 
now. By using this method the College will 
be able to insure permanent, usable records 
as well as reduce storage space. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


From March 22 to 25 Professor Clarence 
Linton presided as chairman of the Confer- 
„ence on International Educational Ex- 
changes in. Chicago. The conference was 
called by the National Association of For- 
eign Student Advisers, of which Professor 
Linton is president. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Tue Department will introduce several in- 
novations in its teaching program and re- 
quirements for degrees beginning with the 
1950-51 Winter Session. Work will be or- 
ganized in terms of several areas of speciali- 
zation, including educational psychology, 
developmental psychology, social psychol- 
ogy, remedial reading in the elementary 
school, and educational measurement and 
evaluation. Staff members will serve as ex- 
pert advisers for each of these areas, and 
special requirements for the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees will be set up. Other 
areas, such as those including programs for 
clinical and school psychologists, will re- 
main in the Department of Guidance. Statis- 
tics and methods of research will become 
special service areas for the entire institu- 
tion and will not be subordinate to psychol- 
ogy. 

The program of courses will also be 
changed in several respects. Provisions will 
be made for more adequate work in each 
area of specialization at the post-Master’s 
level and for more adequate training for 
doctoral candidates. A. new type of course 
for advanced students will be instituted in 
which advanced students will select topics 
to be treated and experiences to be pro- 
vided and will invite staff members to par- 
ticipate in ways suggested by the students. 


Activities in this course will be expanded 
to provide advanced doctoral students with 
experience in a variety of activities involved 
in college teaching, such as making of syllabi 
for courses, surveying fields of research, 
and preparing and delivering lectures. 
Another innovation that may be adopted 
is a student-conducted seminar and proj- 
ect conference at which candidates will re- 
ceive student suggestions and criticism prior 
to appearing before the faculty seminar, 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Tue newly formed School Board Institute 
held a series of five monthly meetings dur- 
ing the Spring Session to seek solutions to 
five critical and representative school-board 
problems suggested to the Institute coordi- 
nators, Professors Willard S. Elsbree and 
Daniel R. Davies, by several hundred boards 
of education in the New York area. These 
basic problems were: school and community 
relations; financing our public school pro- 
gram; school boards and their building 
problems; the school board looks at the 
educational program, and the school board 
and the teaching staff. The Institute is made 
up of 5o boards of education from the New 
York area, and monthly meetings were at- 
tended by approximately 200 persons. 


Proressor Elsbree was recently appointed 
adviser to the Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation. 
GUIDANCE 


McGur University, Montreal has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. John J. o. 
Moore, associate in guidance and executive 
office of the Guidance Laboratory during 
Professor Lloyd-Jones’ leave of absence, $ 
professor and director of the university 5 
School of Social Work. 


Division III 
Instruction 


direction of the Division of Instruction 
iken over by Professor Ralph R. Fields 
beginning of the spring term. Pro- 
Fields previously served as executive 
of the Division, and succeeded Dean 


e 1938. 
_ CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Uy professors of education and other 
‘educational leaders from colleges and uni- 
versities in 14 states and the District of Co- 
nbia met at Teachers College in March 
"under the sponsorship of the Department. 
The conference, held to discuss current 
"problems in curriculum and supervision, 
was planned by Professors Gordon Mac- 
_ kenzie, Paul Witt, William B. Featherstone, 
—— and Marcella Lawler. 
is ther March conference sponsored 
i and directed by Teachers College was held 
consider teaching and administrative 
personnel needs of junior colleges in the 
; d States. Under the chairmanship of 
ofessor Fields, the cOnference was at- 
ded by presidents, deans, faculty mem- 
, ts and administrative officials of junior 
alk throughout the country. Twenty- 
ty members and five students at 


'eachers College participated in the con- 
n. P ip 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


A Dew course in the production and dis- 
bution of electric power will be given 
Ly the Department in July. The course was 
, Made possible by a grant of $11,000 to the 
ia E^ the Edison Electric Institute, 
"arch group maintained by 200 public 
M Eu firms in the United Sri. n will 
| Bye 30 "strategic" teachers in the country 
i & thorough understanding of power as the 

of technology. In voting the grant, 
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which will provide scholarships ranging 
from $175 to $400, the Institute stated that 
its company presidents will make it possible 
for students to see power installations and 
utilization on field trips. Leaders in indus- 
try operations were promised as speakers. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


A modernized version of Everyman, the 
classic fifteenth-century English morality 
play, was presented by the Drama Work- 
shop on March 29, 30, and 31 in celebration 
of International Theatre Month. The adap- 
tation was written in contemporary lan- 
guage, with sets and costumes providing a 
1950 interpretation of the play. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Ir is expected that the Department will be 
transferred from the fifth floor of Dodge 
Hall to the fourth and fifth floors of the 
Horace Mann Building by next fall. Con- 
struction was begun in Horace Mann Feb- 
ruary 1, to provide 25 sound-proofed and 
air-conditioned practice rooms, four large 
multiple piano classrooms, an instrument 
studio for use by band and orchestra, a 
choral studio room, a music library, and 
three music studios, The operation will cost 
$319,750, according to Dr. Thad L. Hun- 
gate, College controller. 


Tracuers College was well represented at 
the Music Educators National Conference 
in St. Louis, March 18 to 23. A number of 
members of the Department were active 
in general and special sessions. A highlight 
of the conference was the Teachers Col- 
lege Alumni Luncheon on March 21, which 
was attended by about two hundred and 
twenty alumni and friends of the College. 
The Teachers College Choir presented sev- 
eral numbers at the luncheon and also en- 
tertained at a Founder’s Day Breakfast and 
a general session. Professor James L. Mur- 
sell addressed the general session on March 


23. 
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Division IV 
Nursing Education 


Ox March 23, the Division held a confer- 
ence to discuss the expansion of the pro- 
gram preparing graduate nurses for posi- 
tions of nursing service administration in 
hospitals, Participants included representa- 
stives from several divisions of Teachers Col- 
lege, several schools in Columbia University, 
and from community health agencies. Con- 
Sideration was given to a report of an ex- 
periment under way at Morrisania Hospital 
by College research assistants in coopera- 
tion with the New York City Department of 
Hospitals. This experiment is concerned 
with a plan for applying principles of team 
organization to the administration of nurs- 
ing service in hospital wards. The results 
appeared to justify expanding the experi- 
ment to encompass an entire hospital, and 
possibly using such a hospital for a train- 
ing laboratory to provide concurrent ex- 
perience for students at Teachers College 
preparing for nursing service administra- 
tion positions. The group discussed plans for 
van internship program in the field that 
would provide an extended period of super- 
vised practice. Possible sources of support 
were considered for continuing the re- 
search in nursing function, the establish- 
ment of the demonstration center, and the 
development of the educational program in 
nursing service administration, including 
financial aid for students during the intern- 
ship period. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Prans have been made for a leadership 
group training workshop to be held early 
in June for secondary school principals and 
coordinators in Denver, Colo. A number of 
Institute members will take part in the 
workshop. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Ow April 3 a field observation program, 
utilizing 800 staff members from the cen- 
tral schools and nearby universities and col- 
leges in New York State, was initiated, The 
work started in a meeting at Bath, N. Y. 
under the direction of members of the In- 
stitute. 


Advanced School of Education 


Ox February 1 Professor Ralph B. Spence 
assumed the title of executive officer of the 
Advanced School, succeeding Professor Ed- 
ward S. Evenden. Professor Evenden has 
been on leave pending his retirement July 
1, 1950, when he will become a professor 
emeritus of education. He will teach three 
courses during this year's Summer Session. 


Horace Mann School for Boys 


A. Horace Mann Dinner was held on May 
22 in honor of Professor Charles C. Tilling- 
hast, who is retiring in June after 30 years 
as principal of Horace Mann School for 
Boys. The dinner°took place in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 

Arlton, Dean L. (A.M. 1948), instructor In 
music, Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Wash. 

Arant, Joan Russell (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
music, Collin County, McKinney, Tex. : 

Asfahl, William D. (Ed.D. 1944), special 
consultant, State Department of Educatio”, 
Denver, Colo. 


has carried twelve points of work is also eligible fon 
registration. 
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Berggren, John R. (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of music, Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, S. D. 

Forsyth, Eleanor N. (A.M. 1931), clerical 
supervisor, United Service for New Americans, 
New York, N. Y. 

Frost, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1948), assistant di- 
rector, Joint Council on Economic Education, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gesner, F. Pauline (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
science, Long Island Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gillen, Paul B. (Ph.D. 1948), senior associate, 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget, New York, N. T: 


Hirshfield, George (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English, High School, Peoria, Ill. 
Johnson, Herbert E., Jr. (A.M. 1949), teacher 


of science and mathematics, Junior High School, 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


Johnson, Theodore D. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
a y. and biology, High School, Tenafly, 


Jones, Bernice Elinor (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
music, City Schools, Riverside, Calif. 


Kiell, Norman T. (Ed.D. 1 i i 
1 j -D. 1949), instructor in 
psychology, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Knox, Carolyn May (A.M. 1945), teacher of 


Science and social studi 
School, Boston, Mass. riage xd 


Limenfeld, Evel 
eld, lyn (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
commercial education, Hig! School, Fort les, 


Lissandrello, Eugene, teacher of G 
Cleveland Junior High School, Elizabeth, NI. 


Lyons, Margaret A. (A.M. 1940), assistant 
professor of elementary education, State Teach- 
ers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


a ne Richardi O. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
e and m i 
School, Jersey City, NIS Vu BS 


Mazziotta, John B., teacher of science and - 


football is Hi 
ive NS A. B. Davis High School, Mt. 


Moak, Frances Lamkin, head librari 
2 , head librarian, Stat: 
Teachers. College, Livingston, Ala. aene 


Moore, Hilda M. (A.M. : 
art, High School, Irvington, dd teacher of 


Morphet, Ed, 
et, Edgar L. (Ph.D. 1927), professor 
o education, University of California, Berkeley, 
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Moss, Theodore C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
social studies, Junior-Senior High School, Free- 
port, N. Y. 

Neal, William H. (A.M. 1950), director of 
admissions, Pace Institute, New York, N. Y. 

Oberkrieser, brin J. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of science, Central School, Orchard Park, N. Y. 

Powell, Annie Mae, dean of students, State 
Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 

Price, Robert Vincent (A.M. 1947), assistant. 
professor of mathematics, Brenau College, 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Raffman, Relly (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
music, Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Richardson, Herman H. (A.M. 1934), super- 
intendent of schools, Public Schools, Sharon, 
Mass. 


Stone, Sarah (A.M. 1946), teacher of home 
economics, Public School No. 161, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Stringfield, Emily W. (A.M. 1950), public 
health staff nurse, San Mateo County Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare, Redwood City, 
Calif. 

Taylor, Edward H. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
common branches, Public School No. 9o, New 
York, N.Y. .— | ; 

Tedesco, Patrick (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
fifth grade, Essex Grammar School, Essex, Conn. 


Teeter, Alma Clouse (MS. 1946), assistant 
dietitian, Margaret Hague Hospital, Jersey City, 
N.J. 

Thomas, Grace Marion, teacher of English, 
High School, Manasquan, N. iE 


Travers, Robert M. W. (Ph.D. 1942), asso- 
ciate professor of education, City College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. N 


Walter, Raymond L. (Ed.D. 1947), educa- 
tional consultant, Air University, Craig Air 
Force Base, Ala. 


Wasko, Mary J., teacher of English and com- 
mercial education, Central School, Leonards- 
ville, N. Y. 

Wilson, Robert J. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
social studies and accounting, State "Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Yeshion, Hannah (A.M. 1949), group teacher, 
Bronx River Child Care Center, Bronx, N. Y. 
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Time-Life, Inc., seems to be taking note of 
Teachers College alumni. In the first few 
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4» months of 1950, two Teachers College faces _ 


appeared on its magazine covers. 

ae ETH OBERHOLTZER (Ph.D. 1937) was 
^». Time’s "cover" personality on the February 
! 01 Y 20 issue. Dr. Oberholtzer is'superintendent 
+° „of schools in Denver. Time described his 
? educational philosophy as "somewhere in 
between" the philosophies of John Dewey, 
William H. Kilpatrick, and William C. Bag- 
ley. In'its article the magazine quoted Bag- 
ley's old watchword, “I'd rather be right 
than Progressive." 

Epwarp Jonn Stevens, Jr. (A.M. 1944) 
made Life’s cover a month later, on March 
20. His photograph was used to point up a 
story on leading young American artists, and 
his painting, “The Chinese Swan,” was re- 
produced in color on an inside page. In a bio- 
graphical note, Life commented that Mr. 
Stevens has had “phenomenal artistic suc- 
cess,” considering his youth. He lives in 
Jersey City, N, J., teaches part-time in New- 
ark, and has had seven A exhibitions 
in New York since 1944, “all sellouts.” 


na. 
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, Tue newly-organized Statistical Service of 
UNESCO is headed by B. A. Liu (Ph.D. 
1944). Dr. Liu took office on Aprilr. For the 
past two years he has been senior Statistician 
in the United Nations statistical office at 
Lake Success. While in that position, he 
edited the first edition of the United Nations 
Demographic Yearbook, the initial com- 
pilation ever made of population and vital 
Statistics relating to all the countries of the 

TT world. + 
On January 30 Jonn L. PrxEAurr, Jr. (Prof. 
Dip. 1949) gave a radio address on the Col- 
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lege Hour, Radio Station KYSM (Northwest 


Network), on “America at Mid-Century: 
The Economic Scene” Mr. Pineault is an 
instructor in business education at the State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 


Davm A. WertaeEIM (A.M. 1933) was re- 
cently honored at a luncheon of the Hebrew 
Teachers’ Union, New York, on the occa- 
sion of his retirement as executive secretary 
of the Union after 13 years of service. Mr. 
Wertheim holds the position of director of 
the Educators’ Council for the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund. 


Tue new title of Diana De Benevetto, for- 
mer student, is Medical-Surgical Supervi- 
sor at Englewood Hospital, Englewood, N. 
J. In this capacity, she will plan and direct 
the nursing care provided to patients in the 
medical-surgical units and will assist in the 
Clinical teaching of student nurses. 


Osweco State Teachers College, Oswego, 
N. Y., announced two new appointments to 
its faculty in January, both Teachers Col- 
lege alumnae. Marcaret ANN LYONS (A.M. 
1940) and Harrer Hunson (A.M. 1950) 
will teach in the field of elementary educa- 
tion at the college. 


Tue Paterson, N. J., State Teachers College 
has announced the promotion of ALICE 
Merxer (B.S. 1929) from assistant profes- 
sor to associate professor. Miss Meeker 1$ 
director of the elementary division of the 
college. 


Tue April, 1950, issue of The Instructor in- 
cluded an article by Eprrn F. MILLER (AM: 
1941) on “The Phonograph at School. 
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Study Type of READING EXERCISES 
T College Level 
E By RUTH STRANG 


x > 
WwW These Exercises are a series of seventeen thousand-word articles designed to 
give college students information about reading and study methods, and 
practice in reading efficiently. They may be used individually or in class 
|. groups. Ready in October 
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ELECTRIC POWER AND SOCIAL POLICY 


A Resource Guide for Teachers and Discussion Leaders 
"n T rr aa 
WILLIAM H. CONNOR, BURNETT CROSS, HUBERT EVANS, 

] AND HAROLD TANNENBAUM 


Electric power is a basic commodity in American life. It clearly illustrates the social im- 
. plications of modern: technology. A full consideration. of electric power points up some of the 
"major social, economic, and political issues that grow out of our developing democratic in- 
dustrial society, - "E NUN gs 
This resource guide for teachers and students was developed in a Workshop on Electric 
Power conducted at Teachers College, Columbia University, during the summer of 1950. It 
describes the technical base and widespread use of electric power and discusses the problems 
of ownership, control, and regulation of the industry. | 
_ The major areas included in the guide are as follows: Electric Power and Education; 
. The Widespread Use of Electric Power and Its ‘Social Impact; The Technical Base of Elec- 
_ trie Power; Electric Power—A Strategic Industry; ‘American Technology and Social Policy— 
HNO E ; _ Illustrated: 64 pages Paper bound 75€ 
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\ YEAR ago as I.visited schools and ^ a social agency because he had stolen .' '. 
colleges and child" guidance clinics . his aunt's pocketbook. After a careful ©) și 
urópe L.was even more aware than N physical and neurological examination 
Thaye been in this country ofithe widely, shad been given him by three doctors in, 
differing goals of guidance. + 1... white Lüniforms, an attractive young |’ 


in Paris to which the schools ,of intelligence. Next) He was escorted. to... 
y refer more of their pupils than a ward full öf wh beds, side by side. — ' io 


the a are medically and netrologi- + cali interne Who was in charge of the’ 
ly trained. I asked. to follow a child, ward. A nurse took the boy off, saw that 


ed. Many of the youngsters Isaw- + shi t, and put him to, bed, I asked what, *., 
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The nine-year-old boy I was permitted ` play space, toys, and activities adapted — 

follow through had been referred by to the needs of the youngsters, “but—" . ` 

An address given at the annual meting of 

inia Association of Guidance and Per- . 
Vorkets, 15,4991. | X. 
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else—it seemed the thing to.do to put - 
the youngsters to bed and treat them by ~ 


medicine and nursing. This procedure 
impressed me as a fantastic way of trying 


to help a boy who had stolen his aunt's. © 


pocketbook, but it showed me how much 
our goals are distorted by the situation 
in which we work. It also illustrated how 
we tend to have confidence in and to use 


whatever skills and techniques we have, 


without examining critically just how 
really applicable our techniques are to 
the problem. Mayr r 

Another guidance center located in a 
lycée in Paris illustrated the way we 
tend to adopt as right what we have 


been taught. This center, administered 


jointly, I was told, by a psychologist and 
a psychiatrist, used many of the same 
techniques for understanding and help- 
ing children that we use in the Guidance 
Laboratory at Teachers College, Colum- 


bia. These, because of their familiarity © 


I suppose, seemed all right to me, But 
in addition to these similar techniques, 
they told me they usually find at some 
point in their treatment that it is helpful 


to have a number of sessions with a ~ 


child during which he lies down on a 


couch and talks about his dreams. AII > 


could learn by my questions about the 
couch and their dream analysis of chil- 
dren and adolescents was that very fa- 


mous authorities had found these tech- ` 
niques valuable and that of course they ` 


therefore would use them in their Guid- 
ance Center. 

In France, Sweden, Norway, Scotland, 
and England I met vocational guidance 
evangelists who had read books from the 
United States, had studied and translated 
tests and developed some competence in 
the fields of aptitude testing and statistics. 
These individuals were usually promot- 
ing reformation of school systems in 
their countries. They had seen a great 


vision’ of handling children in masses, of 


sorting them into about three groups, of 


' assigning them at twelve years of age 


to different types of schools, of estimat- 
ing how many of what kinds of trained 
workers their countries would need, and 
of feeding from schools into these jobs 
enough of various kinds of workers to 
keep their states going well. These guid- 
ance workers had found the answers and 
were dedicated to their goals. 

At the Erica Foundation, a child guid- 


3 ance clinic in Stockholm, I found at least 


one guidance worker who had borrowed 
the best she could find from England and 
Holland and was applying her extraor- 


' dinary insights and skills in what seemed 


to me vital and creative ways. She and 
her staff were giving themselves whole- 
heartedly to their work, criticizing and 
evaluating as they worked, inventing and 
creating, and slowly pushing ahead. Their 


_ sole concern seemed to be how, through 
‘their efforts and ingenuity, Sweden could 


learn better to guide each of its children 
to enjoyment of a richer and more pro- 
ductive life. | 

It makes one wonder how a profes- 
sional worker finds the goals which he 


‘uses to guide his efforts. He seems to 


find them in one or more combinations 


of the following ways: 
* "1. He will tend to accept as his goals 


those of the program in which he has 


"worked—goals which are accepted by 
'those who for him have authority, goals 
» with which through association in the 


program he has become familiar. Goals 
he has known well that have seemed to 
work, he tends to adopt and cling t9 
thereafter as serviceable and right for his 
own work. ; 

2. Or he will tend to adopt as his goals 
the objectives which, in his graduate 
study, his professors have set up as the 
true goals of guidance. 


1 


% 


sional reading on the ideas that are con- 


| genial to his own philosophy and use 


` them to reinforce the professional goals 
~ he has already set up. e 


4. Or if he has laboriously acquired ) 


certain skills and techniques, it is only 
natural that his goals should have a great 
deal to do with that about which he 
knows most; that he should want to con- 
tinue to do what he knows best how 
IMS ^ 
Č CAN OUR GOALS MOVE? | 
Goals are of. vital importance. They 
determine the direction of our efforts 
and the meaning our efforts can have; 
they motivate; they energize. And yet I 
suspect we have spent much more time 
in this whole guidance business working 
on what and how than we have on why 
and where. — rat d a 
_ At the moment I sense a good deal of 
_ Concern among guidance workers as to 
our roles, but considerable complacency 
"#8 to our goals. Maybe it is because we 
think—or hope—we have arrived. It is 
my belief that to arrivé at a professional 
goal and not to seek for further and bet- 


» ter goals means that death has already. 


set-in. t P 
Do not most professional workers tend 
to become complacent?. Is it not natural 


to want to cling to the known, the fa- .. 


miliar, the commonly accepted? How 
can one bring criticism to. bear on com- 


placency? How can one balance neatly. 


between fair and forthright criticism of 


factors external to oneself and fair and 
Searching criticism of one’s own capaci- 
tes and accomplishments? How does one 


Move from criticism to creativity? Then ' 


how does an individual keep from be- 
coming complacent about his more cre- 
ative accomplishments? How can he keep 
alive his critical faculties? How can he 
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b. He may seize avidly in his profes- . 


continue-to search himself honestly and 


~ courageously but without punishing and 


disabling himself? How can he be ob- 
jective and fair in his criticism of ex- 
ternal factors without projecting into his 
criticism too much that is-within himself? 
One of the most able young men to 
take his doctor's degree under my spon- 
sorship during the past five years was 
immediately made dean of personnel in 
a large university. He took office early 
in the fall, while his colleagues on the 
personnel staff were still on vacation. 
During the newcomer's first week in his 
job the president asked him to give a 
final review to the architects’ plans for 
three new buildings, estimated to cost’ 
five and one half million dollars. They 
included an administration building with 
two floors for the personnel staff, a stu- 
dent activities building, and a residence 
hall. As the new dean studied these plans 
he found himself both fascinated and 
deeply resentful of the fact that in those 
hours he was immutably fixing in steel 
and stone the ideas and goals that he held 
at that moment for the personnel pro- 
gram on that campus, about which he felt 


that he knew all'too little. The next week 


the president asked him to draw up and 


“give him the budget for the next two 


years’ personnel program, which the 
president then was required to take to the 
state legislature for action. Again the 
dean felt that exigencies of life were con- 
spiring to trap and freeze him in his own 
half-formed goals. How, he protested, 
can we keep ourselves free to grow, to 
criticize former goals, to set new ones? 
Must a person such as he (and, I would 
add, the rest of us) at some point so'in- 
volve himself that he must foreyer there- 
after commit himself to defending and 
upholding goals that once were the best 
he knew? 

Two years ago at one of the annual 


x "4 
guidance meetings a man of. national e 
prominence, a good friend of long-stand- - 


è 


r 


3 


t 


ing, took me earnestly to task. Didn't I 
‘know, he asked, that I was adding to his 


difficulties by. my inconsistencies? Ten - 


year ago I had advocated, in print, cer- 
tain ideas, certain programs, certain roles, 
and now, again in print, I had publicly 
révised my ideas. The program he had so 
carefully developed ten years ago was 


_ now being attacked as out of date. Per- 


haps, he thought, my position gave me 
freedom to the point of irresponsibility 
in changing my mind, abandoning old 
ideas, and adopting new goals. But, he 
complained (and I felt deep sympathy 
for him), how could a person in his 
position who had given so many hostages 
to fortune, who had, of necessity, advo- 
cated and built a certain kind of pro- 
gram, who had set up jobs and appointed 
staff to certain roles—how could he ever 
be permitted to change his mind? His 
feeling quite clearly was that I had be- 
trayed him and that his best friends pro- 
fessionally now were those who ten 
years ago had'set up the same kind of 
programs that he had and so—being in 
ithe same fix—could still be depended 
upon to fight on his side. His job and his 
Whole: professional future depended on 
his defending successfully the ideas he 
had built into his program ten years ago. 


FINDING NEW ROLES 


4. 

What are the forces that destroy cre- 
ativity, and what are the forces that 
promote it? 


L. Thomas Hopkins says people are 


Sharply divided into two groups, the au- 


thoritarian and the cooperative, because 
of their beliefs as to how problems can: 
“best be solved. He says also that the 
group who believes in the way of co- 


operation rather than authority asserts 
that: 
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. . our Western civilization can be saved 


to become vigorous and healthy in the fu- | 


ture only if the basic authoritarian human 
relationships are rejected, abandoned, elimi- 
nated wherever they may be operating. To 


, . 
replace them this group wants to use co- 


operative human relations as the basic cli- 
mate of opinion and process by, which to 
resolve or solve all problems of living 
among ourselves and with other peoples. It 


holds that this cooperative process respects 


individuality, develops intelligence, , pro- 
motes creativeness, and matures personality 
to the point where thoughtful, deliberative, 
human action can replace the less human, 
less intelligent, and socially less valuable 
power controls. . . . The real issue in the 
world today is whether we shall continue 
the dominant controls to extinction or 
whether we have ‘courage enough now to 
change to other forms of human relations 
which offer greater possibilities of a 
broader, richer, fuller life in the future.* 


Dr. Hopkins says it takes courage; it 
also takes patience and determination and 
the most searching and continuous analy- 
sis of one’s own personality needs and 
one’s spontaneous reactions in human re- 


lations. But of whom might we more 


fully expect an honest and persistent 
practice of the cooperative way than of 
personnel people? Our basic intentions, 
our more carefully thought-out state- 
ments, all demonstrate that in our better 
moments ‘we recognize authoritarianism 
for what it is: the attempt to coerce and 
compel others to courses they would not 
choose of their own free will. It violates 
respect for individuality, is designed to 
secure conformity, rather than to develop 
intelligence, disregards «creativity, aM 
does not contribute to the maturation 0 
personality. | . 
Many other personnel people, like 
those of us at Teachers College, ate 


1L. Thomas Hopkins, “The Need Is Great, 
the Time Is Now.” Teachers College Recort, 
November, 1948, p. 85. 
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turning to the study of group process to 
earn more about the complex processof 


y ^ . * 
|. cooperation. We are convinced that col- + 


laborative attitudes and techniques must 
be learned; that there is no one of us who 
cannot infinitely improve his attitudes, 
knowledge, and skills in this area. What 
would itzmean in our guidarice programs 
to practice and demonstrate in our rela- 
tions With others the art of cooperation? 
J believe the potential values are limitless. 
Why hot adopt as a goal for our guid- 

“ance programs the replacement of aù- 
thoritarianism by the practice of coop- 
erative human relations? 

Books about guidance and personnel 
work usually dwell on the word "serv- 
ices.” We are urged in most such books 
(including some for which I must take 
responsibility) to set up.a complete range 

_ of personnel services and to see that they 
ate operated efficiently. The student (or 


(the employee) is to be-provided by the 


personnel administrator and his staff with” 


services that will adequately meet his 
needs, Each of the various services of the 
complete program is made the responsi- 
bility of a specialist who is charged with. 
satisfying the student's needs that fall 
Within his special area. The-goal becomes 
the maintenance of services. The purpose 
may subtly become a patronizing one. 
The end result may be that the student 
(or employee) will come to expect that 
others must and will meet his needs— 
that he need not attempt to meet them 
for himself or through cooperative effort. 
These süccessive definitions of guid- 


ance are widely known: first, that guid- ` 


ance is “seeing through Johnny"—the 
diagnostic, analytical taking apart of 
Johnny; second, that guidance is “help- 
ing Johnny see through himself”; third, 


_ that guidance is “helping Johnny 


through"—the providing of efficient 
Services to meet his many needs; and, 


an even more satisfactory definition that 


` smacks less of rugged individualism as 


the pinnacle of guidance efforts, and 


“more of helping Johnny learn how to 


work with others to set and gain social 
goals whereby all are benefited? 

In consulting ‘during, the. past few 
years in a number of colleges, universi- 
ties, and schools, I have thought I could 
see clearly that the goal of providing 
services for students confined and re- 
tarded growth. True, the idea of serv- 
ices provides a tidy scheme whereby 


. functions and roles for performing this 


or that service can be neatly doled out 
to this or that teacher, to this or that 
specialist, with certain roles retained by 
the administrators of the program. lt 
adds up to a neat and tidy picture but, 
at best, it all seems like an animated. car- 
toon instead of the intelligent, coopera- 
tive, and creative interaction of con- 
cerned and growing people. ` 

In the writings of prominent person- 
nel experts one finds great emphasis ‘on 
the virtues of line-and-staff organization, 
an insistence that hierarchy of relation- 


_ship within the personnel organization is 


in accordance, with laws of nature, that 
submission and dominance make for a 
pe of efficiency and are therefore to be 
developed and maintained. But are these 
ideas, that in some situations are them- 
selves goals, the best that we know, the 
highest goals for which to strive? Ex- 
perts in administration, such as Luther 
Gulick, say: j 
Any large and Complicated enterprise would 
be incapable of effective operation if re- 
liance for coordination were placed on or- 
ganization alone. Organization is necessary; 
in a large enterprise it is essential, but it 
does not take the place of a dominant cen- 
tral idea as the foundation of action and 


» 


$3 
+ finally, that guidance is “helping Johnny 
' see himself through.” May there not be 
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- "self-coordination in the daily operation of 
.all parts of the enterprise. . . . The power 
of an idea to serve as the foundation of co-' 
ordination is so great that one may observe 
“many examples of coordination even in the 

` absence of any single leader or of any 
framework of authority.? 


The goal of guidance should be not to 
setup and maintain organizational pyra- 
mids of authority, but to keep in opera- 
tion such vital interaction of people in 
terms of their common problems that as 
one dominant central idea wears out or 
ceases to engage their full concern an- 
other dominant central idea is develop- 
ing from the group to serve as their 
foundation of action and self-coordina- 

. tion. Now that, as a goal, is worthy of 
the mettle of the best of guidance 
Workers. 

In attempting to substitute the idea 
of teamwork for hierarchy, and collabo- 
ration for dominance and submission, we 
in personnel work are not lone pioneers. 
There is evidence that in the adminis- 
tration of schools this same idea has 
begun to take root. 


MOUNTAINS UNCLIMBED 


Is our goal to get boys and girls on 
"the right track" as early as possible, to 
switch them deftly from course to course, 
from school to college, from college to 
beginning job, and from beginning to 
more responsible job, all with an eye to 


the kinds and numbers of trained men ` 


and women that our vast economic ma- 
chine needs to keep it going? I'm sure 
that many guidance workers would find 
no fault with this goal. It is a noble ideal 


?Luther Gulick and L. Urwick, Papers on 
tbe Science of Administration. Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, Columbia University, New 
York, 1937, P. 37- 


3Daniel R. Davies, "Organization Patterns 


for Today's Schools.” Teachers College Record, ~~ ó 


November, 1950, pp. 90-97. Li 


that calls for all their finest skills and 
widest knowledge. But again I wonder, 

Some of you may have read in the 
Reader’s Digest for March the thought- 
ful article by Wylie. 


T have often thought that when men set out 
to climb unscaled mountains or to penetrate 
unexplored regions of the earth their real 
quest was the discovery of themselves. They 
sought to test what manner of men they 
were, learn what were their strengths and 
weaknesses. How would they stand up to 
an unknown ordeal? On the answer to these: 
questions depended the real success or fail- 
ure of their mission—indeed of their whole 
lives. 


It is undoubtedly a good thing to have 
our mountains climbed and our world 
explored. It is undoubtedly desirable to 
have bridges built and streets swept and 
houses painted and food grown. But is 
that the highest goal guidance can erect 
for itself—to get people on certain tracks 
so they will end up carrying on those 
necessary jobs? : 

The following are two very simple 
illustrations of what might be guidance 
of a higher and Better sort. 

"The mother of a little boy almost four 
was concerned about his violent temper. 
When matters did not go to suit him, he 
resorted to tantrums. She spanked him, 
she ignored him, she did everything she 
could think of to make him get over this. 
She worried about the serious conse- 
quences if he could not learn to control 
his temper. ; 

' The little boy's father was a quiet man. 
He could offer no glib answers when bs 
wife talked over with him their child’s 
problem. But he managed to spend more 
and more time with the youngster, being 
friends with him, watching to see what 


41. A. R. Wylie, “Strength for These Days.” 
Reader's Digest, March 1951, p. 1. 
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test, that reveals us not only to our fellows © 


interested him, what challenged him, 
what bothered him. 
One afternoon the child’s mother came 
in quietly from shopping. In the kitchen 
“she caught a glimpse of boy and man sit- 
ting on the floor. The boy had the egg 
beater and was utterly engrossed in try- 
ing to make it work. His left hand 
wouldn't hold it upright while his right 
"hand tried to turn it around. He was 
having a bad time and she waited to see 
him blow up and throw the egg beater 
through the window. But the boy didn't 
do it. Once or twice he looked at his 
father, who smiled and sat quietly watch- 
“ing and steadying him. Little by little, 
e child made his left hand and his right 
d do what he wanted them to do. 
ly, he jumped up and danced around 
d ee He had stuck to it, he had 
done it, and he had not blown up! 
The other illustration comes from my 
Own personal experience. When: my son 
Wi p" five I remember that he had 
apparently done something naughty. I 
slapped his hand. He isl a Fan Aes 
] youngster and disapproval was hard for 
him to bear. But this time he looked up 
MA me with the most radiant smile on his 
= tace and said, “I don't have to cry, 
P oA Why, I don't have to cry." 
7 Whatever I had meant him to learn by 
‘disapproval of his behavior was com- 
y insignificant by comparison with 
discovery of new strength within 
i. I, too, forgot all about the little 
ja E rejoiced quietly with him that 
he had found out something about how 
10 become a man. 


ih Wylie says further in her recent 


E 


i "d E rios: fear is to lack imagina- 
Es sensitivity and compassion. Without it 
a= Never $ 
We 
j handle fear, our response to its acid 


be truly courageous. It is how ++ 


but to ourselves. The mountain climber, 
‘coming down from his high mountain, per- 


haps defeated, is at peace. He has met fear . 
face to face and has not flinched. He will 


never be really afraid again. For he has 
found out that, in the hour of supreme 
peril, he does not have to fear himself. . . . 
Life may be long or short. Sooner or later 
we all die. It is our manner of living and 
dying that makes our significance. And 
within all of us is the capacity to live and 
die gallantly. How to exert that capacity 
in our daily round with its smaller trials, 
its nagging, unheroic frictions, is not easy. 


. .. When I am using myself wisely I take- 


time off to go back into myself, to possess - 


myself, to try to reach those reserves wait- 
ing to be called upon. I remind myself 
that the things that are fretting or even 
frightening me are of themselves colorless 
and without significance. What matters is 
whether they get me down or whether I 
stand up to them. If I succeed in this spirit- 
ual exercise, a small miracle takes place. I 
am no longer fretted, no longer frightened. 


The guidance worker in a fascist state 
would have as his highest goal the guid- 
ing of boys and girls into work that 
would make his country economically 
strong and powerful. The ‘guidance 


' worker who has as his goal helping boys 


and girls grow up fine and strong knows 
that strong, free people can together 
make a better world than any guidance 
worker has yet dreamed of. 


^ How can we as guidance workers in- 


crease the odds that children and em- 
ployees will have more opportunities to 
discover and build on the strengths that 
are in them? Certainly it cannot be done 
by setting up high-powered counseling 
bureaus to which all are required to come 
for counsel at the convenience of the 
counselors, and to which a few may find 
their way at other than scheduled times. 
Cértainly we believe in mountains and 


g? 


“r 


D 


forests and egg beaters/ahd I even believe 
in slaps on the hand at times. But pre- 
scribing these things for everyone will 
"not bring about the results we want. 
Children are more apt to find the safe, 
' quiet spots within themselves if they 
spend much of their time with the kind of 
teacher who understands that multipli- 
cation tables and history and physics 
and literature may be the equivalent of 
mountains and forests; that failures and 
.defeats may become gateways to cour- 


` age. But how many teachers now know 


these things? For that matter, how many 
personnel workers know them? Maybe 


` this represents an unexplored region 


where guidance workers and teachers 
can work together to discover how chil- 
dren are helped to grow. 

Perhaps in their efforts to cooperate 
in this project they might try to learn 
something more about the nature of co- 
operation itself, of which I spoke earlier. 
What are the obstacles—and there are 
always stumbling blocks—to coopera- 
tion? Do they all have to do with such 
matters as time and schedule? How much 
of the difficulty lies in the fact that we 
know too little how to feel with others? 
Psychologists identify five basic ways 
that we feel in relation to others: we 
often feel against others (we feel hostile 
and aggressive toward them—we wish 
and may try to push them around); or 
"we feel for them (we wish to coddle and 
protect and take care of them); or we 
feel toward them (wishing to be depend- 
ent upon them); or we feel away from 
them (wishing merely to withdraw and 
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avoid them); or, with practice, we can 
learn how to feel with others—and this, 
we are told, is an ability that yields rich 
personal and social rewards. 

The Ford Foundation says in its state- 
ment on human needs: 


The critical problems which obstruct ad- 
vancement in human welfare and progress 
toward democratic goals are today social 
rather than physical in character. The prob- 
lems and opportunities of our time arise out 
of man's relations to man—rather than his 
relations to the physical world.* 


How can we in the personnel field work 
most effectively at the problem of man’s 
relations to man? Isn’t it possible that the 
best or maybe only way is, through our 
schools and factories and homes, to evalu- 
ate our present human relations, coop- 
eratively set out to practice better ones, 
cooperatively evaluate our attempts, and 
then try again? : 

There are still plenty of unscaled 
mountains and unexplored regions in this 
profession of ours. No one need sit and 
look out from the height of our present 


"little molehills. We have little as yet to 


defend and much to explore. There are 
those who complain that guidance and 
personnel work has attracted to itself too 
many tinkerers, too many people with the 
lust for power over others, too many 
little people. But none of us needs stay 
little. With Miss Wylie we may. discover 
that in trying to scale mountains we C? 
find our own strength. 


5 Report of the Ford Foundation, September 
27, 1950, p. 10. ' 
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pee the responsibilities of educa- 
tional administration are expanding, 
no one who is more than casually ac- 
quainted with the job will deny. Testi- 
mony comes in from many sources. Ad- 
ministrators themselves who have served 
over a long period of years testify that 
within the past decade a substantial in- 


_ crease in the demands of the job has oc- 


curred, Wives of administrators complain 
not only of their pseudo-widowhood 
but also of the fish-bow] type “privacy” 
of their home lives. Even resorting to un- 
listed, telephone numbers is very little 
help in solving the próblem of twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days a week tours 
of duty, 

A perplexing factor is that many of 
the newer demands made upon the school 
man do not fall within the usual concep- 
Wr of the job. Yet somehow or other 

y seem unavoidable, and certainly not 
ee to the process of education. 
m of illustrations of these demands 
d be cited. They include serving on 
a i committees of service clubs, 
E rary boards of trustees, on com- 
E Fanning committees, in welfare 
D a bl ves, as a speaker before in- 
d) S € community groups, and as 

"sUtant to professional schools pre- 


Pating school administrators. h 


he; H "n 
n there is the evidence that comes 


from the apparently increased incidence 
of our occupational diseases: hyperten- 
sion, intestinal disorders, ulcers, and heart 
attacks. 

That administrators are concerned 
enough to do something about the mat- 
ter is seen in the mushrooming of state 
and local study groups on the problems 
of the superintendency. In the East a few 
examples are found in a study sponsored 
by the superintendents of West Vir- 
ginia, the plans to start.an investigation 
next year by the administrators of the 
states of Virginia and Delaware, the 
plans of the state association in New 
Jersey to continue its study on an ex- 
‘panded scale next year, the fascinating 
study of the changing pattern of the 
superintendency just completed by the 
Metropolitan School Study Council, the 
study which almost amounts to à fight 
for survival among the intermediate dis- 
trict superintendents in New York State, 
and the unanimous decision of the Dis- 
trict Superintendents of Pennsylvania at 
their Hershey meeting in the spring of 
1951 to begin a study of their own soon. 

Nor have concern and action been 
lacking at the national level. Shortly 
after Worth McClure became Executive 
Secretary of the American Association 
of School Administrators, he and a spe- 
cial committee of the Association ap- 
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1 
proached 'several foundations with a re- 
quest for funds to finance an intensive 
study of the situation. McClure and the 
officers of the Association knew that the 
difficulties besetting superintendents were 
not nierely local affairs; they were hear- 


h “ing substantially the same story every- 


"Le 


where, They knew, too, that the meas- 
ures necessary to improve the situation 
were going to be time-consuming, intri- 
cate, and costly. They had in mind a 
national effort supported by rich re- 


'.. Sources in ability and dollars. 


When these men approached the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation they found 
a receptive audience. Independently the 
Foundation staff had agreed that the 
administrators of our nation’s schools 
were key people in the struggle for im- 
proved health, happiness, and welfare as 
expressed in local communities. The 
Foundation and the AASA joined forces 
in the five-year Cooperative Program in 

* 


. Educational Administration (CPEA). 


The object of the CPEA is to work to- 
ward greater professionalization of the 
superintendency through teaming up 
various groups interested in the same 
object: the men in the field, graduate 


schools preparing administrators, state ~ 


departments of education, school boards 
associations, and so on. Working through 
universities as administrative centers in 
‘various regions of the country, the CPEA 
is financed by a grant of over $3,000,000 
from W. K. Kellogg funds. 

Seventeen great universities have 
pledged themselves to cooperate in the 
venture in the Middle Atlantic region, 
the administrative center of which is 
located at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


*See John K. Norton, "Meeting the Chal- 
lenges to Educational Administration,” Teach- 
ers College Record, May, 1951. r 
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FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO 
COMPLEXITY OF THE JOB 


Some of the factors contributing to 


é 


» the complexity of the job can easily be 


pointed out. They are discussed below. 

1. Better understanding of the learn- 

ing process and of how children grow 

„and develop. The progress that has been 
made in these areas during the past half- 
century is considerable, And even though 
our findings are meager in proportion to 
the problems ahead, already our profes- 
sional vocabularies include such words 
and concepts as “maturation,” "readi- 
ness," "motivation," "individual differ- 
ences,” “Gestalt,” “multiple intelligence,” 
“frustrations,” “psychotherapy,” “psy- 
chodrama,” “sociograms,” “T-groups,” 
and “depth interviews.” These ideas and 
many more are part and parcel of the 
process of education which the adminis- 
trator must foster and coordinate. Sup- 
posedly he has some degree of awareness 
of and competency in all the aspects of 
the process. Here, then, is a formidable 
assignment. The concept of the curricu- 
lum and the child’s relation to it held 
in 1900 is about as similar to the situa- 
tion today as a crystal detector radio set 
is to a television outfit. 

At this point some fundamental ques- 
tions are being raised. How much of the 
volume of material in these areas of learn- 
ing theory and child growth and devel- 
opment should be included in the profes- 
sional kit of the administrator? Which 
items does he need to know well enough 
to use operationally? Which of them 
does he need to have merely at the con- 
ceptual level? The answers to these ques- 
tions must be sought carefully, because 
no one person can be an expert in all of 
these areas. To attempt such would only 
lead to frustration. 

2. The extension of our schools verti- 


f 


the nursery school to adult 
d horizontally at each level into 


school system of today is 
m the highly selective, lim- 
ing, three R's school of 1900. 
e listing of the services and oppor- . 
| existing in each on either side - 
rtical line dividing a sheet of paper 
natic enough. 
has the extension ceased. There 
und indications that through tech- 
cal advances, machines will take 
and more of our routine work, 
g greater portions of non-work 
or leisure and creative activities. 
er, arch in the aging process 
| new vistas of longevity for 
ind. If the peak level of man's pro- 
extends to eighty and beyond, 
out for compulsory education at 
w, unheard-of age levels! Public edu- 
for all through what we now call 
years" and the availability of 
e adult education are not such 
ibilities now that we have 
nced the GI Bill of Rights. 
in some searching questions are in 
What sort of superman is required 
able to advise a board of education, 
example, on such diverse topics as 


or not the school psychologist is 
g a good job, life-adjustment educa- 
radiant heating, the Harmon tech- 
and collective bargaining con- 
to list only a few? Once the ques- 
has been put, the ramifications of 
answer quickly illustrate the limita- 
which one lifetime would put on a 
’s becoming proficient in all the 


4 - . 2 5 

. Increasing active interest in educa 
n by many groups in the population. 
groups, citizens’ committees, 


nursery schools do for children, | 
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lay-professional advisory committees, ad- 
ministrative councils representing teach- 
ers, nonprofessional personnel and stu- 


_ dents, deputations at board. e. 
d. 


all are adding to the administrator's 
He needs eyes, sociologically, speaking, 
‘not only in the back of his head but all 
around his head to search out the ebb 
and flow of interest currents within the 
social stream. He who lacks such circular * 
vision may suddenly discover himself _ 
caught in a whirlpool. “ad 
It is interesting and instructive to 
speculate as to why popular interest in 
education has grown so remarkably. 
Some say it may be an expression of 
hunger on the part of many people for 
a chance to participate in making deci- 
sions which count. With so many non- 
school governmental functions becoming 
increasingly centralized and consequently 
difficult to influence, the local control of 
schools stands out even more as a bas- 
tion of operational democracy. For ex- 
ample, superintendents ‘out on Long 
Island say that the most vociferous and 
energetic participants in local school af- 
fairs are the New York City dwellers 
recently turned suburbanites. Never be- 


v 


fore have they had a chance to influence 


school policy in such a direct fashion— 
and they love it! ; 

Another potent source of popular in- 
terest, of course, is the mounting cost 
of maintaining a good school system and 
the resulting taxes. 

Still another probable source of interest 
is in the growing realization that educa- 
tion and our schools are not neutral and 
never have been neutral in matters of 
political philosophy and morality and 
ethics. This truth has been forced upon 
us by the measures taken by the recent 
and present dictatorships—including So- 
viet communism—to control education 
as a matter of national policy. If they see 


* 


A us E i " 


é 


3 t 
education as a greàt fotce in national and 
political survival, then, say many. people, 
we should employ that force as effect- 
ively to preserve and cherish what we 
hold dear. 


`. Unfortunately, this zeal for self-pres- . 


ervation and national realization. runs 
' amuck occasionally. For example, if we 


__* can assume that the Zolls and the Amos 


P. 
‘ 


t 


Frieses are so ideally inspired, we shall 
| have to'lay their distressing performance, 
_to abysmal ignorance and stubborn per-' 

version of what good schools are like in, 

the United States in 1951. If we cannot 
assume such praiseworthy inspiration, 
then the situation is even more critical. 

The attack pattern followed in Pasadena, 

in Denver, and more recently in Engle- 

wood (N.J.) challenges the best in our 

American school tradition to a fight for 

survival. Upon the superintendent, as the 

head of the school system, the burden 
falls heaviest. ? 
# Ades all the evidences of popular 
interest in participating in the affairs of 
. the schools, it again is apparent that to- 


+» day's school executive has little time for 


getting into mischief. How to deal con- 
structively with such complex forces is 
a topic usually omitted from our prepara- 
tion programs or dealt with superficially. 

4. Absence of a real theory or ade- 
quate conception of administration in our 
schools, Here is a real stumbling block, 
too. So much of what we do is oppor- 


Y unistic response to the emergency of the 
: E or copied from other organiza- 
idi elds such as the military, busi- 

i > ness, and industry. Any good physical 


4 


" 


scientist has his theory or theories to 
guide him in researches and decision mak- 
"ing. But administrators are still, com- 
aratively, operating "at the alchemist 
stage. Here are a few “daffynitions” 
which i lustráte the point: 
s = ? 
^ JE Pr 
2 4 
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Administrivia: What administrators spend 
most of their days cleaning up. 

Administrology: How administrators make 
decisions in the absence of an accept- 
able theory. 

Administetricss How administrators make 
sure that they are directly involved in 
the birth of every new idea. 

Adminhysteria: The state administrators 

enterafter a long, trying day terminat- 

ing in a board meeting during which 
various irate citizenry sounded off on 
bus routes, tax rates, and juvenile de- 
linquency, laying the whole responsi- 
bility in the lap of the superintendent! 


& 


WHAT LIES AHEAD FOR THE JOB? 


This is precisely what the CPEA is 
trying to discover. In the Middle At- 
lantic Region, our approach is threefold: 
first, through studies of the job of the 
administrator to discover its demands, 
ramifications, and possibilities; second, 
through studies of the curricula and other 
institutional facilities of the graduate 
schools preparing administrators; and 
third, through finding out how to attract 
the right kind of people to enter the 
profession. In each case, the approach is 
through team effort and also through 
action research. Team effort is essential 
for so complex a problem. The educa- 
tional administrator cannot go it alone; 
he needs the aid of other disciplines, such 
as sociology, cultural anthropology, po- 
litical science, and public administration. 
Action research is interested both in get- 
ting information azd in bringing about 
desired changes in behavior at the same 
time. 

Remembering that the CPEA has been 
operating for only about a year, here are 
some facts, hunches, and hypotheses as of 
this moment coming out of our work in 
this region, 


Sow 
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g the Job Itself. 
e job of the administrator is ex- 
in scope. An item analysis of 
re than 1,400 practices of the 
superintendents in the Metropoli- - 
chool Study Council collected last 
during their study of the superin- 
y shows many activities not even 
in earlier studies. Council 
dents no longer operate pri- 
within the school system; they 
terally superintendents of education 
their extensive community con- 
fand organizational affiliations. In- 
, the largest groups of items dealt 
community contact problems, in- 
son: and group relations, and 
of communication. 
er words, the superintendent of 
as the community’s best trained 
ghest paid public official is being 
upon to play a more active part in 
ic affairs generally. People expect 
to run the school system with one 
J, so to speak, while he does many 
er education-related things with his 
r hand 


also changing in pattern. The above 
sion indicates that the superintend- 
in the Council communities is less 
r of “internal” school operation 
itionally conceived and more a 
t of group relations, maintaining 
unication with all the groups and 
n involved, and otherwise sitting 
yp of the heap while specialists carry 
details. 
Another dramatic example of the 
ging pattern comes from the study 
the district superintendents in New 
‘State. They are comparable to 


rel intermediate between the local 
ols and the state department of edu- 


only is the job expanding in scope; “ 


inty superintendents who operate at a ~ 


hi 
Ps 
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cation. The CPEA is assisting those men 
to study their job with a view to legis- 
lative action. They have been active for 
twenty-five years in helping to centralize 
schools and now find themselves, with. 
little to do but routine paper work. In- 
stead of a dozen or so one-room schools 

to supervise, there may now, be only one 

or two central school districts with beau- 

tiful plants and excellent staffs. Those 
district superintendents want to find out 

if there are any important 
for an intermediate district administrator 
to perform. And they are finding some 
critically important ones. 

The job is requiring more staff. The 
old idea that no more than 4 per cent of 
the current expense budget should go for 
general control is no longer tenable. How ` 
much it will be is an open question at this 
moment. Certainly 10 per cent wou d not 
bea disproportionate figure. | i 

"There are some serious blind spots in 
our conception of the job as be. $ 
the typical text in school administration. — 
During the summer two industrial ens. T 
gineers and an outstanding superintend- 
ent of schools helped us to construct a 
“model” of the job of the superintendent. 
No one deny the usefulness of the 
. “model” idea in the physical science | 

realm. For — ‘the periodic chart of | 

the elements which graces the wall of 
most high school chemistry classrooms 
was prepared Aen, only a few elements 
were known. Their curious ptoperties led | 
to the suggestion of a regula ge- 
ment. The chart—a model or theory— 
resulted, and by means of it the blind 
spots or empty spaces were filled through 
directed research. Many similar examples , 
from the: physical sciences could be cited. 

We believe that we now have a'three- 
dimensional model 
extend our power of analysis: Although 
it is still in the developmental stage, we 


^, 


functions left. = ` 


& 


s 
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“have checked it with more than two 
dozen superintendents and apparently 
‘have their enthusiastic endorsement to go 
ahead, Our model shows up blind spots 

"+ sor gaps which may lead us to a better 

"understanding of the job when those gaps 

ga are filled in. 


` Concerning Institutions Preparing School 
Administrators. 
Institutional curricula must be more 
closely related to the demands of the 
field. Such evidence as is now available 
from our studies of the job and from the 
application of the “model” mentioned 
above indicates that the typical profes- 
sional curriculum overemphasizes man- 
‘agerial functions and techniques and deals 
superficially or not at all with purposes, 
goals, and similar concerns in the realm 
of educational statesmanship. It is not 
enough merely to know how to keep the 
machinery running; where the enter- 
. prise is going and its relation to the 
general welfare locally, nationally, and 
internationally must be clearly in the 
consciousness of the educational admin- 
istrators.of the future. 
Proper instruction for the job will re- 
quire not only a fairly substantial num- 
ber of experts in aspects of educational 


administration, but more productive con- . 


tacts with other resources of the univer- 
` sity. 

Expenditures per student must rise 
drastically. This is too important an area 
of public service to get along on the 
dregs of public support. What the figure 
will be no one knows, but $2,000 per stu- 
dent per year at the post-master’s level 
is, if anything, conservative. 

Pre-service preparation must go be- 

“yond the typical master’s degree and ex- 
isting state certification requirements. It 
is likely that we must decide what it 
takes to prepare for the job, abolish the 


master's degree, and bestow the- doctor's 
degree on persons professionally prepared 
and competent, as is now done in the 
medical profession. 

In-service work, in clinics, school 
study council work, survey teams, etc., 
will increasingly be dissociated from de- 
gree work. Such activities as the CASDA 
clinics (Capital Area School Develop- 
ment Association, a study council of 
some fifty school systems around the 
Albany State College for Teachers) last 
spring are illustrative. There superintend- 
ents, college professors, state department 
Officials, and invited consultants met to 
tackle such administrative problems as 
proper budget construction, school-com- 
munity contacts, and so on. By such pro- 
cedures, colleges help keep their pro- 
fessors and curricula up to date too. 

The kind of education for school ad- 
ministration visualized here will require 
the united, coordinated efforts of grad- 
uate schools of education, professional 
associations of school administrators, state 
departments of education, school board 
associations, and, school systems sur- 
rounding the graduate schools. Again, the 
success of the medical profession in this 
respect is instructive. We are told that 
the best medical service typically is 
found within a radius of fifty miles of 
a medical college. 

State and professional certification of 
the institution will be in the light of some 
such comprehensive analysis of total 
service to the profession. The profession 
clearly needs fewer and stronger grad- 
uate institutions. 


Concerning Recruitment and 
Selection for the Job. 


Some system of recruiting is called 
for. Experience in this and other fields 
indicates that the well-nigh complete 
“volunteer” plan which we now follow 


4 


a good deal of unusable ma- 
Perhaps our profession should op- 
“farm system” comparable to that 
ig league baseball. To operate 
rm, we shall need the coopera- 
orts of the groups mentioned as - 
concerned with the education of 


will be much easier once we 
more about the dimensions and de- 
of the job. Some suggestions as to 
these may be are beginning to be. 
For example, it is probable that 
son who cannot easily and skill- 


| be encouraged to attempt this job. 
‘of the cost to society and to the 
in time and money can be met 


T 
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work with and through people 
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through a paid internship program, the - 
basic features of which have already been 

tried and proved. Additional funds must . 
be found for the balance of the cost. 


p 
- Slightly more than one hundred years és 


ago the first school superintendencies - 


CONCLUSION 


were established in this country. Fifty s Š 


years later the job had developed enough 
So that preparation for the position began .. 
to be mee in university catalogues. .. 
Fifty more years have gone by. If there 

is any validity in the fifty-year social lag” 
which some sociologists talk about, then 
we may now be on the threshold of the 
next historical development in this pro- -- 
fession of educational administration. 
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aoe have thetiairinsic ability 
to assume the responsibilities which 
the pressures of social change necessitate. 
In the past they have shown their ability 
to learn the technique of adjustment and, 
with a new epoch thrust upon them, they 
can learn anew the democratic skills re- 
quired of citizens participating in the 
evolution of their age. At no time in the 
history of this nation has the need for 
active adult citizenshp been more acute 
i. than now. We are facing the militant 
forces of totalitarianism which seek to 
destroy our social system, and internal 
doubts and dissensions divide us at a 
. moment when unity is a prerequisite for 
survival. Insidious beliefs and ideologies 
strive to confuse and mislead us. External 
forces tend to blind us to the recognition 
and proper evaluation of the more potent 
dissolution that is spreading internally. 
Political and moral confusion, result- 
ing from the enormity of the problem of 
human survival, gives rise to an apathetic 
and indifferent citizenry. Important issues 
are too complex and difficult for the 
average man and woman to interpret, 
‘and the confusing rapidity ‘of social 
change has as a corollary the resort to 
authoritarian patterns whereby they re- 
lieve themselves of the responsibilities of 
decision making, leaving that to selected 
leaders. Through such apathy and reluc- 
tance our citizenry is prone to let slip 
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from its grasp the fundamentals of civic 
control, giving that power to the ever- 
increasing numbers who covet it. 

To increase participation it is impera- 
tive that we rekindle a militant devotion 
to the principles and practice of democ- 
racy so vital to national preservation. 
The burden of this action must, of neces- 
sity, fall heavily upon the agencies of 
our democratic society, to which the 
people have entrusted the responsibility 
of bringing to them and their children 
the mastery of the tools of citizenship 
and the desire to use these tools in de- 
termining the course of their own des- 
tiny. Every segment of American life is 
involved, from the simplest group asso- 
ciations to the more complex interac- 
tions of social institutions in community 
life. 

With utmost confidence in the in- 
trinsic ability and inborn desire of people 
to live democratically, and with com- 
plete recognition of the grave responsi- 
bilities of educational forces in equipping 
them for this, the Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation* entered upon a program of re- 
search in October, 1949, designed to ex- 

1 The Institute of Adult Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been con- 
cerned with the study of numerous aspects of 
the problem of community adult education. 
Various research studies by members of the 


staff, upon which this discussion is based, are 
cited herein. 


P. 


oblems and develop the tech- 
of education for adult citizenship. 
program has taken the form of 
lines of inquiry: (1) à study of 
als educating themselves for 
responsible citizenship, and (2) an 
tion into the role of those com- 
institutions primarily concerned 
the educational development of 
"as resources in furthering this 
of self-education. 
inquiries have brought forth a 
er of significant facts which have 
importance for potential solu- 
the problem of reawakening a 
for and promoting active par- 
in citizenship. In a number of 
es the results of this research have 
of sufficient importance to suggest 
‘need for a re-evaluation and redevel- 
ent of individual and institutional 
ships in terms of the total com- 
structure. 


ADULT CITIZENS AND THEIR 
COMMUNITY 


individual is the, core of the social 
The structure which exists in 
is the product of the combined 
f individuals to achieve the kind 
al environment in which they can 
ish the highest degree of self- 
ment. The simple organizations 
Or to accomplish their 
evolve into intricate formal 
res which always tend to persist 
d terms, in spite of environ- 
| changes. Thus, such organizations 
become ineffective because human 
ct B consequently, the people 
e to be always aware of their cur- 
needs and purposes in order to ma- 
ate the social structure so that it 
‘continue to serve their purposes. 
"To be constantly attuned to their en- 
vironment, and in order to increase their 
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capacity to solve both their individual , 
and their common problems, people must 
engage in a process of continuing educa-, 
tion. Such self-education is inevitable. 


Professional educators face the problem. P 


of making this education more significant 
‘and more applicable to the complex of 
roblems arising in the changing environ- 
ment. These educators, then, need some , 
knowledge of the quality and extent of -* 
individual self-education in order to de- 
termine more accurately their relation- 
ship to it in terms of what they do not 
need to do as well as of their positive 
contributions. To this end the Institute 
of Adult Education has undertaken the 
study of individuals educating them- 
selves in their day-to-day experiences. 


Individuals in Their Personal 
Groups 
In the process of everyday living, indi- 
viduals are constantly seeking close fel- 
lowship with others and in so doing form . , 
close associations without, necessarily, the 
overt awareness of those involved. These 
associations form an integral part of the 
normal life of most people, are based 
upon mutual attraction, and are the means 
whereby individuals learn to live to- 
gether. Such associations exist independ- 
ently of the organized community life 
surrounding them and are the basis of 
the social structure. The process through 
which they come into being and con- 
tinue their existence is a valuable educa- 
tional experience basic to participation 
in community life. To learn more defi- 
nitely the details of this process in terms 
of its relationship to the total community 
educational scene, the Institute of Adult 
Education undertook an investigation of 
- informal group life in the depressed Man- 
hattanville section of New York City.’ 
2Hurley H. Doddy, Informal Groups and 
the Community. Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers College, 1951. (In press) 
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It is evident that informal groups per- 
form an important function in the life 
of the community, for they are a means 
of integrating isolated individuals. They 
come into existence in response to a uni- 
versal human need, in the proximity of 
isolated individuals at work or at home, 
under the circumstances of repeated con- 
tacts of the same individuals, and through 
the specific personality attraction of these 
individuals for one another. 

Some clues to the problem of partici- 
pation in organized institutional pro- 
grams are obtained from the process of 
the formation of these informal groups, 
for it is evident that they are formed 
around personalities, This factor in the 
natural grouping of people is often neg- 
lected and thus is one of the limitations 
to forming groups around interests. Insti- 
tutional programs, then, to achieve more 
widespread acceptance must be designed 
to serve the existing group on its own 
level and in terms of its own interests. 
Formalized interest-centered groups will 
perhaps appeal to those who attend on 
an individual basis, but exclude those 
who enjoy the associations in their own 
group and are reluctant to leave it to 
participate individually. Institutions, then, 
Should be concerned with providing situ- 
ations in which natural groups can de- 
velop, for in this way the individual will 
learn along with those with whom he 
associates normally. Within this permis- 
sive environment the institution can as- 
sist in enlarging the Scope and signifi- 
cance of the group by giving it a chance 
to operate within the framework of the 
institution. This should encourage par- 
ticipation in broader concerns without 
disrupting the basic personality attrac- 
tion which holds the group together, 

In their developmental process these 
groups follow a distinct pattern. Begin- 
ning as a collection of individuals meet- 


ing by chance at the same time and place, 
they grow, by the repetition of such 
meetings, into a habit group which con- 
tinues the association by choice. In time, 
such a habit group may see within its 
relationships certain common goals which 
might be achieved cooperatively, thus 
making it a purpose group. 

As the group structure is formed and 
crystallized, so are group interests ex- 
panded. At first these groups are more or 
less self-centered, with activities limited 
to their members. In time they may ex- 
pand into broadened interests in and 
concern for social and civic responsibili- 
ties. This development is slow, generally 
moves from self-centeredness into con- 
tact with other informal groups, and may 
ultimately broaden into relationships with 
institutional programs. Such expand- 
ing interest is related to the length of 
time the group has been together, the 
economic and educational levels of its 
members, and prior institutional associa- 
tions. In their evolving sophistication 
these groups are found to move naturally 
into wider involvement in community af- 
fairs. An understanding of this aspect of 
the process of group formation is im- 
perative if they are to participate in 
institutional or community programs. 
Group involvement will depend upon the 
level of interests, and the wise profes- 
sional will adapt his program accord- 
ingly. 

"These groups, at any level, engage in a 
variety of activities determined for the 
most part by common interests, and range 
from those designed purely for pleasure 
to those resulting in economic profit for 
members. Such activities involve a degree 
of organization and formalization result- 


` ing in designated responsibilities for each 


member. From the pursuit of these ac- 
tivities and the mechanism necessary to 
achieve them comes a functional organi- 


e P is 
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disc is patterned largely on pre- 

eriences of members. This, how- 
curs only after the need for such 
g is recognized by the group 


entia ient for the achieve- 


nt of its purposes. The pursuit of 
activities and the resultant organi- 
provide significant experiences in 
tion that are fundamental train- 
e larger areas of community 


Jj 
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this growing knowledge of au- 
nous group life it becomes obvious 
t newer approaches to the active in- 
pement of people in community func- 
are necessary. Institutions must re- 
‘their role and develop new rela- 
s between themselves and the 
they are created to serve. Leader- 
must think in terms of service to 
ups of individuals on their own terms 
ding to their sophistication, rather 
of service through programs that 
planned for individuals. To achieve 
s the adult educator must acquire inti- 
knowledge of the informal group 
e in his community and establish a 
nfident personal felationship with 
p members. Existing group activi- 
s must be weighted in terms of the 
educational process and institutional 
must be- designed to enrich 
se experiences. 
While this study substantiates the ex- 
ence of a vast network of small social 
ps in this specific urban area, it is 
to assume that comparable ones exist 
all types of areas. Additional study 
f their existence in other social environ- 
- ments is desirable. This is particularly 
: of rural areas and small towns where 
| form of group life is more direct and 
where the pattern is clearer in the simple 
1 ork of country life. Such further 
owledge of group life on the various 
K levels of social evolution will provide 
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data that are basic to a clearer under- 
standing of the processes of citizen par- 
ticipation. 

i* 
Individuals in Their Community 

Groupings 

In communities and neighborhoods all 
over America may be found groups of 
citizens that have come together to make 
a cooperative approach to the solution of 
common problems. They seem to arise 
spontaneously as a need for concerted 
action is recognized, and while most of 
them quickly fade away, some keep 
alive through recurring action as new 
problems confront them. In some in- 
stances they achieve an acceptable solu- 
tion to their common problems; in other ` 
instances they fail. 

This kind of action—of individuals in 
their community groupings—is com- 
monly called community development, 
and in it lie the foundation strength of 
American democratic community life 
and the key to education for active 
citizenship. It is imperative, therefore, 
that we know the characteristics of this 
group action and that we develop educa- 
tional techniques that will enable us to 
extend such action into ever-widening 
circles. 

Many case studies have been made of 
this evidence of citizen group action. 
These studies have provided tentative 
concepts of the group process which 
allow some prognostication as to the 
probable course of any similar ones. 
From these concepts we can get the 
fundamentals upon which to develop 
experimental educational techniques. At 
present such existing techniques are gen- 
erally available to professional specialists 
jn community development, but are not 
sufficiently widespread to meet the needs 
of eager community groups. 

Competent training of personnel skilled 


r 


" Assembling, O; izing, 


_ tion, Teachers College, 1951. (Unpublished) 
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in the;wise utilization of these techniques 
requires considerably more time. an is 
available. The need for citizen participa- 
tion in active programs of community 
development is urgent, and owing to the 
non-availability of skilled personnel, un- 
skilled individuals are making use of such 
techniques. This too often results in the 
manipulation of groups rather than in 
the wise evolution of democratic group 
action. Manipulation under the delusion 
of democracy is dangerous and calls for 
the extension and simplification of these . 
techniques so that they can be more di- 
rectly available to interested individuals. 

Both the concepts and the techniques 
which have been developed thus far need 
extensive validation. In addition, there 
must be more widespread experimenta- 
tion to discover new techniques, and it 
is essential that they be disseminated in 
such a way as to be immediately usable 
by both the citizens and their leaders in 
sponsoring community action. 

As one attempt to answer, in part, the 
need for further study, for active experi- 
mentation, and for the simplification and 
dissemination of knowledge of the com- 
munity development process, the Insti- 
tute of Adult Education has begun a 
research project in community group 
action.* In this project an effort is being 
made to assemble an extensive collection 
of case histories of community groups 
formed in answer to recognized common 
problems. This collection will provide 
material for the analysis of the commu- 
nity development process, from the suc- 
cesses and failures as well as from the 
action and interaction of various ele- 


ments therein. ¥ 


In addition, these histories will be used 


*Max Wolff, “A Pilot Study and Plan for. 
and Disseminati 
Case Studies in Adult Education for Commu- 
nity Development.” Institute of Adult Educa- 
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as an- experimental technique in the dis- 
semination of knowledge about the proc- 
ess, to instigate further potential pro- 
grams. By the extensive distribution of 
these stories to interested individuals and 
groups through the careful selection of 
reports representing comparable situa- 
tions and accompanied by a users’ guide, 
it is hoped that some knowledge can be 
obtained as to the feasibility of this form 
of mass communication. At the same 
time, this should provide insights into 
the functioning of an institution of higher 
learning as a community consultant, and 
give an opportunity for extensive evalua- 
tions of both the method and the com- 
munity action process. 

There is ample justification for the 
most expansive research into techniques 
and their dissemination. There is an 
urgent need for the application of all 
creative ideas regarding this problem of 
arousing citizens to a united attack upon 
common concerns, equipped with the 
means for successful achievement. Every 
idea must be tried and tested in the arena 
of the community and accepted or re- 
jected by the people themselves. Such 
a program of research and experimenta- 
tion requires the close teamwork of a 
number of institutions, 


INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES IN 
THE COMMUNITY 


Within every community there exists 
a wealth of institutional resources that 
can contribute to the improvement of 
community life; in fact social institu- 
tions were created in the evolution of 
the social environment for the purpose 
of meeting human needs in a specialized 
manner. In the main, they provide the 
framework within which individuals 
achieve their common purposes and 


, through Which they make their greatest 
i contribution to the social scene. 


+ 


ciency of these institutions is 

a large extent upon the 
interaction of institutions and. 
To meet effectively the 


requires a simultaneous 
between people and their 
Institutions cannot play a 
society without the par- 
dividuals, and without the 
f the institution the individual 
‘the opportunity to measure up 
responsibility of participation. 
of the inadvertent breakdown of 
ange process, community insti- 
have tended to develop existences 
own apart from the community 
serve, and people have become less 
interested in the functioning of 
tions. 
use of this, some modern social 
maintain that these institutions 
be destroyed, for, it is contended, 
‘in the creation of new ones will the 
idual citizen have the opportunity 
ticipate in social policy. While not 
this belief, the Institute of Adult 
cation does recognize the dangers 
ent in every institution that can be 
d only by the continuous re-educa- 
‘of institutional leaders and partici- 
g citizens. Such re-education should 
“Cooperative search for ways to in- 
both citizens and institutional 
in the continuous evolution of 
tutional programs and policies. In 
event, this ever-widening gulf must 
ged if all the elements present in 
unity life are to function efficiently 


eving a common goal of a com- 


t becomes necessary, therefore, to ex- 
the functioning of specific insti- 
in terms of their operations as 
urces for furthering the development 
effective citizenship. Through sev> . 
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eral specific projects the Institute of 
Adult Education has attempted such an 
examination. In one instance it has con- 
ducted an intensive study in an urban 
area to discover the effectiveness of the 
impact of existing institutions upon the 
lives of people and the resultant responses. 
of those people. On the other hand, spe- 
cific common institutions more directly 
involved in the education of citizens have 
been studied: public schools because of 
their universality and expanding inclu- 
siveness; institutions of higher learning 
because of their broadening concepts of 
function and because of their role in 
training ever-increasing numbers of, po- 
tential institutional as well as general 
civic leaders; and libraries because they 
exemplify a single sample institution with 
an unexploited potential community edu- 
cational function. 


Community Institutions and the 
Individual Citizen 


The value of any institution is to be ` 


measured in terms of the service which 
it renders to individuals, both directly 
and through group associations, thus 
contributing ultimately to improvement 
in the quality and character of commu- 
nity life. Such institutions in a given 
community possess an abundant poten- 
tial for effecting more widespread civic 
participation through their programs and 
services. Not all institutions, however, 
function effectively, for many have be- 
come too far removed from the people. 

To analyze intelligently the problem 
of civic participation, it is necessary to 
know in some detail something of the 


effectiveness of institutions in helping to. 


the desire and to establish the en- 
for the active participation of 
people in the cooperative solution of 
common problems. To this end the Insti- 


create 


tute of Adult Education selected a por- - 
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tion of an urban area as the locus for an” 
exploration into the impact and interac- 
tion of institutions and their clientele. 
The Manhattanville section of New York 
City seemed a particularly suitable area 
for such a study. Not only did it offer a 
broad selection of common institutions, 
but also in such a depressed and sub- 
standard area there was, unquestionably, 
a great need for the services these insti- 
tutions might render. For this broad ag- 
gregate of people hope lies, primarily, in 
the direction of self-development that 
might be instigated and furthered by 
the conscious and cooperative efforts of 


- their institutions. From this specific area 


come substantially sound indices ap- 
plicable to any institutional-community 
relationships. 

In its study of the institutions existing 
in this urban area,‘ the Institute of Adult 
Education found that the most meager 
relationships existed between the people 
and the institutions. While the people 
were perhaps aware of the existence of 
various ' community agencies, few had 
experienced personal contacts with them 
and knew little of their programs. The 
institutional personnel, on the other hand, 
had but the most cursory acquaintance 
with the people they were designed to 
serve. 

Institutions have a tendency to grow 
inward as their existence in a community 
is prolonged, thinking more and more 
in terms of their own structure and func- 
tion, rather than broadening outward into 
ever-expanding community service. They 
tend to standardize procedures and con- 
tinue static programs and services lack- 
ing any creative approach to the ever- 
changing needs for those services. They 


‘Hurley Doddy and Herbert Maccoby, “A 
Progress Report on the Manhattanville Project 
of the Institute of Adult Education.” Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, 1950. (Un- 
published) 


exhibit a lag in functional services that 
restricts their influence upon community 
life, and they show tendencies to resist 
change rather than to take the lead in 


‘directing the course of that change. 


As these institutions become increas- 
ingly involved they lose contact with 
people and with other institutions, and 
thus are forced into situations of dog- 
matic competitiveness. As a result a close 
correlation is apparent between the ef- 
fective acceptance of these institutions as 
integral parts of the community and the 
degree of influence and control exercised 
by the community upon programs and 
policies. 

Partly resulting from centralization but 
also characteristic of institutions is the 
existence of administrative personnel 
lacking a sufficiently detailed familiarity 
with the community to perform a maxi- 
mum degree of service in terms of the 
institutional potential. For the most part 
these leaders have a close acquaintance- 
ship with the more formalized aspects of 
community life but are astonishingly un- 
familiar with and indifferent to the un- 
derlying social structure. This situation 
creates a barrier between the institution 
and the people which is extremely diffi- 
cult to dissolve. It remains, therefore, the 
basic responsibility of these leaders to 
become personally involved in commu- 
nity life so that their institution can cre- 
ate an environment in which citizens are 
encouraged to become active in deter- 
mining the functional aspects of its pro- 
gram. The institution must offer the kind 
of enlightened leadership that will in- 
spire its citizens to move forward through 
self-determination. 

Unfortunately, institutions exhibit a 
reluctance to think of themselves in terms 
of their broad basic responsibility of co- 
operatively effecting an improved com- 
munity life. There is a disinclination to 


tery 
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" ative action among in- - 
for the massive achievement of 

. Community development 

occur without the concerted im- 
all resources upon common prob- 
‘A reorientation is necessary, there- 
of functions and a re-estab- 
institutions as an intimate 
community upon a broad 
n of personal relationships. 
problem of creating more effective 
ips seems almost insurmount- 
in making one approach to a solu- 
‘the Institute of Adult Education 
the leadership in encouraging the 


25] . - and agencies in the 
hattanville area to dram more fa- 
ir with the services and programs of 
One substantial result of this ef- 
was the development of a coopera- 
handbook of institutional resources." 
ared by the several institutions, co- 
ited by the Institute, d widely 
ributed in the area, it had no small 
in broadening the understanding and 
ceptance of these resources. This 

vement, however, was but a begin- 


Judging from other efforts in large 
to solve this problem of the rela- 
onship of people and institutions, there 
is reason to believe that institutional lead- 

‘ers often think that citizen participation 
in one institution or another in a specific 
| Project automatically creates an alert and 
active adult citizenship. Such a concep- 
‘tion of participation needs serious study 
determine the extent and quality of 
‘the transfer of interest and action from 
One institution to another. It is desirable 
| to know whether the experiences in pol- 
- icy determination for one institution can 
- be applied by the citizen to the affairs 
Resources for Better Living in Manbattan- 


| ville, The Institute of Adult Education, Teach- 
- ers College, 1950. f 
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and problems of the community. If not, 
we should know how to create learning 
Situations in adult citizen participation in 
institutional policy making that will be 
applicable to, let us say, the political 
affairs of the city, state, and nation. 
Research into techniques for effecting 
more intimate and dynamic relationships 
among community resources and people 
must be continued in order that com- 
munity improvement may take place. 
That such research holds a high poten- 
tial for success has been proved by the 
work that has been done thus far. 


Institutions of Higher Learning — . 

and the Community 

The traditional concepts of the func- 
tions of institutions of higher learning 
have impeded the intimate involvement 
of these institutions in the life of their 
communities. The pressures of modern 
society, however, are prompting them 
into a realization of their share of social 
responsibility in developing their own 
communities. In increasing numbers, 
these institutions are using their func- 
tion of research in the area of community 
problems and are giving more attention 
to the dissemination of the knowledge so 
acquired in terms that are meaningful to 
the people. They are, furthermore, using 
their resources to help communities - 
solve problems and are making enlarged 
educational opportunities available to 
community people. 

Encompassed within these institutions 
is a wealth of human and physical re- 
sources that can be directly beneficial to 
society. Many of them, recognizing this 
fact, are seeking ways of increasing their 
participation in community life. To in- 
‘crease their influence upon the process of 

Jf-education for more responsible citi- 
*zenship, these institutions of higher learn- 
ing can function in at least three ways: 


» 
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as research centers for the accumulation 
and dissemination of knowledge bearing 
upon the problem of civic participation, 
as a regional consultation center serving 
surrounding community groups seeking 
help in dealing with specific problems 
relative to community development, and 
. as training centers for potential com- 
munity leaders. Sporadic and largely un- 
coordinated efforts have been made in 
cach of these areas of responsibility. 
From such activities have come theories, 
suggestions, and ideas but no clear-cut 
practical analysis, either of the expand- 
ing functions of the institution or of 
practicable techniques for institutional 
participation. 

Hoping to provide some coordination 
and clarification and to encourage and 
stimulate the further involvement of in- 
stitutions of higher learning, the Institute 
of Adult Education has embarked upon a 
program of action-research in the three 
potential areas. 


1. Basic Research into the Complexi- 
ties of Community Life. One of the tra- 
ditional functions of the university is 
that of exploring a body of knowledge 
to uncover new matter or to re-adapt ex- 
isting facts in light of contemporary 
problems. Among the areas of study com- 
munity development is steadily growing 
in importance. For a number of years dis- 
associated and sporadic studies and ex- 
periments have been conducted by nu- 
merous research agencies. Reports of 
Some of these have appeared, scattered 
promiscuously in the maze of printed ma- 
terial. Much of the value of this work 
has been lost to potential audiences, for 
no one has known its full scope. 

In an effort to systematize the litera- 
ture in the field, to rescue much that is 
of value, and particularly to plan and 
relate its own work, the Institute of 


Adult Education has compiled a bibliog- 
raphy of research in community develop- 
ment.° It includes pertinent miscellaneous 
writings and this material has been re- 
viewed, or contemporary reviews by pro- 
fessionals in the field have been ex- 
tracted, to summarize and evaluate the 
research. This collection of source ma- 
terial has been classified, categorized, and 
presented in a usable form. 

2. Social Services Direct to the Com- 
munity. Education for adult citizenship 
participation does not readily lend itself 
to isolated abstract research. In order that 
such research may be meaningful, the di- 
rect involvement of people is necessary. 
To secure such a relationship with people, 
an institution of higher learning needs to 
develop an active program of participa- 
tion in community affairs. In addition to 
providing the raw materials of research, 
such a program gives the institution an 
arena for the effective, meaningful train- 
ing of potential leaders, and functions as 
a supplement to the existing resources of 
the community. In considering the func- 
tion of an educational institution in the 
community, the Iastitute of Adult Edu- 
cation has found that an interchange be- 
tween the community and the institution 
results in the strengthening of both. 

Since the educational institution is but 
one of a number of community re- 
sources, it is desirable that there be some 
measure of integration and coordination 
among these resources. It might well be 
the role of the institution of higher 
learning to instigate and promote such 
inter-agency consolidation, in order to 
achieve a maximum degree of resource 
use and conservation. Such a cooperative 
development may eliminate duplication, 


*John H. Bass, Adult Education and Com- 
munity Development; A Guide to Bibliographi- 
cal Research with a Selected Bibliography. In- 
stitute of Adult Education, Teachers College. 
(In press) 
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strengthen the institution’s 
education and research. 

"with its teaching function, 
on of higher learning can 
ly as a continuing educa- 


in cts of community de- 
should 


ould be encouraged to turn 
ion for help in developing 
| programs. Both formal and in- 
Í and'agencies can profit 
lly from. the leadership exerted 
institution in continuous study for 
ity to changing circumstances 
h educational programs. Such op- 
ies for learning can be conducted 
Lin the institution and in the com- 
and should originate wherever 
is first recognized. 
ddition to the problem of organi- 
for community service, institu- 
of higher learning will also face 
problem of financing such services. 
nber of patterns of financial sup- 
in use. Most programs have had 
beginnings in monetary grants from 
tional foundations or legislative 
. This permits wide latitude in de- 
the program in the institution, 
hout the added burden and insecurity 
‘uncertain financial support. It also al- 
greater freedom for experimenta- 
techniques of action and enables 
program to achieve some stability. 
foundation grants are limited and 
the community service program 
St seek its financial support from other 
; however, it will have had suf- 
time under the grant to do this. 
Ince the value to an institution of a 
am of community service has been 
monstrated, the financial support is 
ally forthcoming from that institu- 
n. This is frequently supplemented by 
ome earned in payment for services 


ered to communities. In time, this 
LI 
J 
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earned income may! reach such propor- 
tions as to reduce the necessity for total 
institutional support. This is a very slow 
process, however, and must not be an- 
ticipated immediately. Over a long pe- 
riod of time it is conceivable that services 
might become entirely self-supporting, 
but it is still questionable that such a 
course of action is wholly desirable. The 
process of institutional-community rela- 
tionships in community development is 
such that financial considerations may 
impede the necessary rapport, and cer- 
tainly no group should be denied services 
on financial grounds. This aspect of the 
problem of financing community services 
needs far more extensive exploration than 
it has had to date. 

Having achieved an organizational and 
financial structure, the institution must 
then concentrate on approaches to com- 
munities with its services. In this respect 
also the Institute of Adult Education 
made some preliminary studies in which 
it developed on a limited scale a func- 
tional program of service such as might 
exist in any college or university.’ It was 
found that one practical approach to 
communities can be made through the 
public school system. This will permit 
institutional participation in programs de- 
signed to strengthen school-community 
relations. Such an approach provides a 
structural framework around which the 
institution can build its community con- 
tacts and through which it can make 
known the type and extent of the serv- 
ices it is prepared to offer. Any approach, 
however, that is so decidedly slanted 
through an existing community agency 
has potential dangers. It can perpetuate 

tJames R. White, “Institutions of Higher 
Learning in Community Improvement: An Ap- 

roach to the Establishment and Operation of 

” (Unpublished Doctor of Educa- 

tion Report, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951.) 
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an atmosphere of exclusiveness that is 
extremely harmful to the basic principles 
of community development and must be 
handled skillfully and carefully in order 
that it may develop the broad base of 
general citizen participation so essential 
to success, 

Where there exist in communities some 
forms of community councils or compa- 
table general community organizations, 
the institution of higher learning can 
work through them. To these the insti- 
tution might offer in-service training 
programs for their personnel, or serve 
in a consultant capacity operating within 
the framework of existing council pro- 
grams and objectives. 

These approaches, of course, are not 
mutually exclusive. Any of them can be 
developed into effective service pro- 
grams. In every instance, however, they 
require a trained and skilled staff of con- 
sultants backed by a well-coordinated 
institutional program. The exact nature 
and role of these consultants in the com- 
munity require considerable study and 
analysis, but it is evident at present that 
the institution of higher learning must 
not itself instigate action within the 
community. It should, nevertheless, be 

' prepared to respond readily to requests 
of local origin. 

Actually there is no simple way of be- 
ginning and operating a program of 
services to communities, nor is there any 
limit to the quality and extent of such 
services. Limitations will be imposed by 
the institution itself in terms of its phi- 
losophy of service, and the creativity of 
its leadership. It is evident, moreover, 
that the value to the institution of higher 
learning is immeasurable—certainly in 
terms of direct financial returns. How- 
ever, the spirit and educational calibre 
of the institution will quickly reflect the 

progressive stimulation and challenge 


from direct contacts with people in their 
natural environment. 

3. Training Potential Professional 
Leaders. When people seek to effect co- 
operative group action in their local com- 
munities they frequently find themselves 
impeded by a lack of the knowledge es- 
sential to achieve such action. In such 
cases they often turn to their local pro- 
fessional leaders for help and guidance. 
All too frequently these leaders are not 
adequately prepared to offer sound ad- 
vice and assistance to such citizen groups. 

In continuing their traditional func- 
tion of disseminating knowledge, institu- 
tions of higher learning have a major 
Share in the responsibility of training 
those who may in time become commu- 
nity leaders. This includes those destined 
for positions of professional responsibil- 
ity, such as doctors, lawyers, and busi- 
nessmen; institutional leaders in educa- 
tional, religious, health, or other com- 
munity agencies; and specialists equipped 
to function specifically in the field 
of community development. Frequently 
such institutions have given these pro- 
fessional leaders inadequate training for 
full and competent functioning in their 
communities. Institutional leaders and 
general professional people need careful 
training in the total structuring of so- 
ciety and must develop clear concepts 
of the relationships of their specialties 
to one another and to the whole commu- 
nity. Community development personnel 
need a particular kind of training to equip 
them for their role. Existing training 
curricula have not been specifically de- 
signed to meet the actual needs that may 
be encountered, and no provision has 
been made for experience training under 
qualified supervision. 

In recognition of the existing inade- 
quacies of training opportunities and to 
begin the research necessary to effect 


ment, the Institute of Adult Edu- 
has undertaken two correlated 
of inquiry. One is the projected 
y of the role and responsibility of 
. the successful community consultant, in 
order to learn more of his work with 
citizen groups so that professional train- 
ing may be more accurately designed to 
prep individuals for such positions. 
This particular professional position has 
developed in response to a need of so- 
ciety, and those individuals so employed 
developed their skills through ex- 
perience. Since the demand for such per- 
sonnel is increasing and there is not ade- 
E. to wait for chance to supply 
Et e it is necessary that a program of 
— formalized training be developed to pro- 
the essential ingredients in lieu of 
experience, in so far as possible. It is 
necessary, then, to learn the nature of 
these ingredients through the careful 
ysis of successful professionals and 
positions. 
a: uch long-term development of a 
F competent training program will not 
“meet the immediate demand for skilled 
personnel, nor will it provide for the 
F heeds of those persons now in positions 
of community leadership who are called 
| upon to function in this capacity. To 
| bridge this time-gap the Institute has 
| developed a tentative plan for the im- 
mediate experience training or internship 
of those potential professional leaders of 
adult education now in training.* 
Plans have been partially completed to 
| Secure the cooperation of five communi- 
ties in further planning toward pilot 
Studies that will be based upon both an 
. in-service training program for existing 
community leaders and professional edu- 


1 i : 
— Cation for collegiate graduate students. 


I , 

i E e Verner and others. A Proposal for 
^ f EA (s yd for Adult Education. 
- — Institu t : 
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Libraries and Individual Education 


Libraries are the warehouses for the 
accumulated and recorded knowledge of 
society. In the past they have served ef- 
ficiently in storing the records of social 
progress, but less meaningfully as re- 
sources for community education. They 
have. served as individualized reading 
centers, with the improvement of the 
quality and quantity of adult reading as 
an objective. Reading alone, however, 
without application in terms of action is 
of little value in education for citizen 
participation. The library, then, must 
also assume responsibility for helping to 
translate knowledge into action. Thus the 
conceptual role of the library is chang- 
ing from a passive depository to an active 
educational force. Such a change is by 
no means universally accepted by librar- 
jans, but these administrators are, in ever- 
increasing numbers, seeking ways of ex- 
panding library service into more vital 


Adult Education entered into a coopera- 
tive research project at the request of the 
New York Public Library.” Specifically 
this project sought leads into ways in 
which the library might function most 
efficiently as the sponsoring agency for 
the discussion of current problems, 
through the formation of groups utiliz- 
ing the resources and facilities of their 
local libraries. 

After a preliminary study of the prob- 
lem the Institute concentrated on an 
action approach, through which it op- 
erated group discussion programs in sev- 
eral branch libraries. This brought into 


9 A. Orin Leonard, ^A Plan to Extend Li- 
brary Service for Group Discussion in the New 
York Public Library.” (Unpublished Doctor of 
Education Report, "Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1951) 
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focus the problems which might be en- 
countered by the library in operating a 
full-scale program of this specific tech- 
nique for furthering individual educa- 
tion. These problems were examined in 

etail and alternate solutions investi- 


£ "gated, and while they are more or less 


peculiar to the library they carry impli- 
cations to other single institutions. 

* «It became evident early in the study 
that most library personnel were not ade- 
quately equipped for this type of expan- 
sion of their responsibilities. An enlarged 
concept of library service requires in- 

` tensive in-service training for staff per- 

sonnel in two specific directions: to 
change their attitude from the tradi- 
tional library functions to one favoring 


an expanded program of community 
service and careful training for leader- 


ae ship roles in group discussions. At the 


. same time this implies the inclusion of 


these things in the curriculum of library 
service schools for the proper prepara- 
tion of future library personnel. With 
their present burden of duties it is not 
possible for existing library staffs to con- 
duct an group discussion pro- 
gram. It is, of course, desirable that li- 
braries add to their staffs personnel who 
can handle these expanding activities. 
However, this is beyond the immediate 
resources of most library systems. 
must, therefore, depend den e i 
sons for assistance in implementing a 
group discussion program. This will re- 
quire the development of leadership train- 
ing programs and an attitude of helpful- 
ness and cooperation that will enco 
volunteer lay leaders to make full use of 
library resources. This certainly is within 
the scope of a majority of the public 
libraries, 

Correlative to the problem of leader- 
ship is that of participation. In their 
present pattern, libraries offer services 
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primarily to individuals. Since they have 
their contacts with individuals, the de- 
velopment of any active educational pro- 
gram must rest upon these individuals, 
Library leaders, then, must recognize the 
interests of people, and these will cover 
a field so broad as to involve a prodigious 
number of interest groups—certainly far 
more than is practicable. 

Even with the successful involvement 
of regular users, however, there remains 
a massive potential library public that is 
not incorporated into any program. As 
a rule, these are the people who most 
need the resources which the library has 
available. The general public must be 
continually and actively informed of the 
resources of the library and warmly en- 
couraged to utilize library facilities. Fur- 
thermore, the library must endeavor to 
develop program services in terms of the 
needs and interests of this untapped pub- 
lic reserve. This cannot be done through 
the existing pattern of discussion groups. 
Experience has shown that such groups 
cannot be formed of diverse people 
around specific topics with any great de- 
gree of continuity, and if the library is 
to achieve continuity and contact with 
those not presently involved it must 
build programs around existing groups. 
Probably, libraries will find themselves 
compelled to develop programs around 
the natural groupings of people. From 
investigation it was found that there exist 
a large number of such natural groups 
within the library service area, and by 
experimentation a substantial element of 
Success was achieved in their involve- 
ment in a library program. 

Public Schools and Their 
Community 
The public school has earned itself a 


position of prominence in American life, 
founded upon the intimate integration of 


ee ——™—W¥"— 


J and the people at a time when 
life was relatively simple. 
]l institutions, however, the school 
ed to develop an entity of its own 
salted in an ever-widening chasm 
the school and the community. 
| condition was brought about by 
in the science of education, by 
rapidly accelerating pace of social 
and either by the unwarranted 
mption on the part of the educa- 
profession of the recognition and 
ance of these changes by the com- 
, or by the failure of the profes- 
‘itself to comprehend the full signifi- 
of the interaction of social forces. 
mong other things came the realiza- 
that small rural schools were de- 
gly capable of providing adequate 
cational opportunities in keeping with 
‘evolution of both educational meth- 
gy and social environment. Con- 
dation and centralization of school 
em the only feasible answer 
eficiencies of the rural school. In 
e instances rural people themselves 
sed for increased opportunities for 
children, while in others they re- 
this consolidation movement.'^ 
the people were kept fully 
ed of the changing conditions 
ompting consolidation they partici- 
d actively in the planning and im- 
entation. This resulted in a high 
k of interest and participation in 
ool affairs that brought vigorous pub- 
involvement in centralization, im- 
ed building facilities, increased state 
and other tangible consequences. 
his momentum was not maintained, 
owever, and did not seem to carry over 
© continuing studies of school im- 
ement. When, therefore, in 1948 the 
Robert West Howard, After Ichabod 


me. Institute of Adult Education, Teachers 
je. (In press) 
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411 Central School Districts determined 
to study cooperatively ways and means 
of improving the quality of education in 
the Central Schools, they recognized the 
importance of community involvement 
in the improvement of education. The, 


B 


wt 


Central School Board Committee on Edu-. `- 


cational Research invited the Institute of 
Adult Education to join with them and 
their communities in studying this prob- * 
lem. 

"Through its study the Institute sought 
means of sustaining interest of people 
from all sections of a district in its 
school affairs. It was found that these - 
central schools continued to function as 
centers for a large share of the activities 
of these newly expanded communities, 
just as the smaller schools had functioned 
for decades in their neighborhoods. In 
the central schools, however, there was bd 
an increase in both the number and the 
variety of services resulting from the ex- 
panded resources of the school plant and 
the new responsibilities of school boards 
prompted by enlarged state aid for such 
services. Since the schools serve a larger 
area, these activities tend to be less inti- 
mate than those of the smaller schools 
and function less effectively as a means 
of integrating the widespread school 
population. Too often school adminis- 
trators incorrectly consider attendance at 
those activities taking place in the school 
plant as active participation in school af- 
fairs. Some districts sense the fallacy of 
this assumption, yet fail to achieve wide- 
spread involvement of the public in edu- 
cational planning because they entrust it 
to selected citizens. This procedure, too, 
is inadequate and functions more in terms 
of the solution of the administrative prob- 


11 Julien H. Nixon, “The New York Central 
Schools and Communi: Education." Institute 
of Adult Education, Teachers College, 1951. 
(Unpublished) 
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lems of the schoo] than in the integration 
of school and community resources for 
a solution of problems common to both. 

The transfer of sovereignty and al- 
legiance from the small neighborhood 
school to the larger, more inclusive cen- 
tral school. was not entirely achieved. 
The intimate intercommunication of the 
relatively simple neighborhood was lost 
in the increased size of the central school 
community. Those people in relatively 
close geographic proximity to the new 
consolidated school achieved a cohesion 
that tended to foster gaps in communica- 
tion between themselves and the more 
remote sections of the new central school 
district. y 

To insure participation in the educa- 
tional A LES of the community 
there must be extensive programs of 
adult study by small, friendly groups, 
aimed toward the planning and opera- 
tion of such aspects as improvement in 
the quality of the curriculum, wiser joint 
utilizations of school and community re- 
sources, or the continuous study of the 
financial program as it relates to the de- 
signing of a better quality of education. 
To study possibilities for implementing 
this concept and to examine its sound- 
ness at close range, the Central School 
Boards Committee on Educational Re- 
search and the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion instituted pilot studies in two central 
school communities in the spring of 1951. 
Paramount among the problems that 
arose from these studies is the one of 
developing within the larger centralized 
structure the vital aspects of citizen in- 
volvement that had existed before cen- 
tralization in the smaller school districts. 
Three existing means Of revitalized in- 
volvement became clear in the pilot 
studies: (1) restoration by the Central 
Schools of activities and ‘services on a 
neighborhood basis, replacing the loss 


by the more remote former school dis- : 


tricts of public involvement and com- 


munity pride in their school; (2) im- 
provement of the citizen involvement in . 


the annual meeting of the Central School 
District (While this meeting is fixed by 
law, it has tended to become restricted 
and formalized, but has unique poten- 
tialities for stimulating public study and 
involvement in school improvement); 
(3) continuous study of the school 
budget as a total plan for education, 
requiring the imagination of the entire 
community. 

Through these means and others yet 
to be discovered, the areas in which citi- 
zens must share a major responsibility 
for educational planning may be deter- 
mined. School personnel, too, must be 
adjusted to acceptance of the concept of 
active public involvement; patterns and 
demonstrations of the effective use of 
each of the three methods must be de- 
vised, based upon collection, observa- 
tion, and extension of the best existing 
practice, and evaluations of their effect- 
iveness must be developed. 

Upon the results of extending this ex- 
ploration may rest answers to many of 
the critical problems facing school sys- 
tems at present. 


The Future Responsibilities of 
Adult Education 


The men who bore the responsibility 
for leadership in the founding of our na- 
tion had utmost confidence in the con- 
tinuing ability of people to make wise 
decisions in matters of government. In 
expressing this concept Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote: 


I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of the society but the people 
themselves; and if we think them not en- 
lightened enough to exercise their control 
with a wholesome discretion, the remedy 
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ig not to take it from them, but to inform 
their discretion by education, 


: These architects of the new nation laid 
squarely upon the shoulders of each gen- 
eration the responsibility for determin- 
ing the kind of world in which it chose 
to live. Through the years the citizens 
of this nation have not always been good 
stewards. Not only have the people been 
entrusted with fewer of the “ultimate 
powers of the society"; they have not “in- 
formed their discretion by education." 

Adult education seeks now the meth- 
ods and techniques whereby the masses 
of the people can be educated to re- 
shoulder the responsibilities of self-de- 
termination. This does not imply that 
such education is not taking place. Indi- 
viduals and groups in all parts of the 
nation are constantly engaging in edu- 
cational activities leading to better civic 
participation. This, however, is too scat- 
tered and disorganized to fulfill the tre- 
mendous.need for more extensive and 
widespread citizenship educational ac- 
tivities. Upon the educator falls the re- 
- sponsibility of developing the processes 
for broadened dissemination of method- 
ology leading to universal participation. 


The development of these processes 
requires extensive research and experi- 
mentation, and the work of the Institute 
of Adult Education is but one of a num- 
ber of meager beginnings toward solu- 
tions to this problem. Such study as 
the Institute has completed. helps to 
clarify the purposes of research in this 
area and to delineate the specific sectors 
which further study must explore. In its 
essence this investigation into the prob- 
lem of education for active adult citizen- 
ship is directed toward tbe process of 
equipping people with the ability to 
make adjustments to social changes and 
toward evaluating these changes in terms 
of people’s reactions to them in direct- 
ing the course which change "will pursue. 


It appears, then, that to achieve an 
understanding of the process of citizen- 
ship education, research and experimenta- 
tion must involve three major areas: (1) 
the individual in his personal group, (2) 
individual and personal group relation- 
ships to social institutions, and (3) the 
individual, personal group, and social 
institutional inter-involvement in the ` 
total community structure. 
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N a previous article* the general prob- 


lem of objectives for youth educa- 


tion was raised and discussed briefly with 
reference to the pupil, the teacher, the 
teaching-learning process, and evaluation. 
'The purpose herein is to continue this 
discussion, stressing some of the meth- 
odological problems involved in recon- 
structing the general process for guiding 
and controlling the selection and struc- 
turing of appropriate educational objec- 
tives for today's youth. 


WHAT TO TEACH AND HOW 
TO TEACH IT 


The persistent question in formal edu- 
cation is what to teach and how to teach 
it. This two-sided problem might be re- 
phrased from the standpoint of pupils— 
what to learn and how to learn it. As 
John Dewey has often remarked, this 
problem has never been solved satisfac- 
torily in any generation and probably 
never will be, although it is clear that 
each generation acts as though it had 
found the correct approach and solution. 
Recognition of the great difficulty of the 
problem, however, should not lead edu- 
cators to resort to arbitrary methods or 
procedures for deciding what to teach. 
There is good reason to believe that the 
problem can be handled in a much more 


intelligent manner. In fact, that is what 
many educators have in past years at- 
tempted, as witnessed by such develop- 
ments as the child-centered school and 
the Eight-Year Study. 

The need for further and more ade- 
quately grounded advances in ways of 
working on the problem of educational 
objectives is of more than passing impor- 
tance. The marked changes in our so- 
ciety, the radically changed school popu- 
lation, the great advances in science and 
technology with their current ambiguous 
reference to human welfare, and the great 
need to reconstruct our values, all point 
to the need for a basic reconsideration 
of the whole edücational enterprise as it 
now exists. The major thesis of the pres- 
ent discussion is that the selecting and 
structuring of appropriate educational 
objectives for youth education require 
the development of an appropriate meth- 
odology—systematized related proced- 
ures which determine the setting for the 
problem of what to teach and how to 
teach it. In order to make clear what 
this might include, the following sugges- 
tions are offered as a beginning toward 
the determination of criteria for guiding 
the development of an adequate method- 
ology for selecting and structuring edu- 
cational objectives for youth education. 

1. The linking together of the two 
problems—what to teach and how to 
teach it—is most important. This implies 
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) objective should be considered 
from the teaching-learning situa- 
hich it is designed to influence. 
this instance is the requirement 
e full situation—the teacher, the 
the school, the community—be 
view. 
adequate methodology for de- 
objectives for youth education 
in harmony with and inclusive 
emocratic processes. This means, in 
, that all those likely to be affected 
way or another by the decisions 
ding objectives should be taken into 
consideration, if not at times into 
cooperation. The determination of 
ves to guide formal education is 
us moral matter, for it involves 
directions for the deliberate 
g of the behavior of young peo- 
perhaps to a lesser extent, the 
ior of the educators responsible for 
ineering” these changes. 
Systematized procedures for deter- 
objectives must be in harmony 
the modern scientific movement. 
immediately rules put arbitrary pro- 
and appeals to authoritarian 
for validating chosen objectives. 
ly, this view requires that educa- 
l objectives be taken as the best hy- 
es that can be made regarding de- 
le changes in behavior which then 
‘be tested by experience. The exten- 
of this view would require the full 
pment of experimental attitudes 
would logically lead to a process 
Objectives are continuously 
ht under scrutiny, evaluated, and 
const ucted in the light of experience. 
other words, the determination of ap- 
riate educational objectives should 
me a matter of scientific inquiry. 
The apparent impersonality of sci- 
inquiry can be brought under 
tiny and keptthere by working on the 
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methodological problem of coordinating 
or integrating the democratic process 
with scientific inquiry. If this is done in 
any significant degree, a powerful instru- 
mentality for selecting and structuring 
objectives for youth education becomes 
available. This statement is saved from 
dogmatism by the reminder that no ob- 
jective, no knowledge, no value, or even 
a social stereotype, is rejected outright. 
What is fundamental to this orientation 
and approach is the insistence or require- 
ment that such matters be brought un- 
der intelligent inquiry and subjected to 
as rigorous an analysis and evaluation 
as possible. 

5. The search for youth education ob- 
jectives is essentially a search for the 
kinds of behavioral change which the 
school should strive to bring about. This 
search should be conducted with the 
greatest care, for every objective postu- 
lated implies that some educator is going 
to attempt to change the behavior of 
some group of young people; more dra- 
matically, to interfere deliberately with 
the developmental process and to make 
of it something other than what it would 
be if the educator had not attempted to 
implement his objectives. It seems axio- 
matic, in the light of this observation, 
that the search for objectives—desired 
changes in behavior—must be brought 
under control of the democratic process 
and be based upon and oriented to scien- 
tific inquiry. 

6. A methodology for handling the 
problem of objectives for youth educa- 
tion must provide for a realistic and con- 
tinuous study of existing knowledge— 
what it is for and how it can be put to 
use. The current segregation of the vari- 
ous disciplines—the humanities, the nat- 
ural sciences, the social studies—needs 
re-examination. Essential in this connec- 
tion is careful attention to the question, 
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In what ways, in what situations, under 
what conditions do people (youth and 
others) actually use or have opportunity 
to use the knowledge and methods 
which are developed in the various 
disciplines? 

7. An adequate approach to the deter- 
mination of suitable objectives for youth 
education must take into account the 
growing body of knowledge regarding 
the nature of the teaching-learning proc- 
ess. This argues for a much closer rela- 
tionship between the problems of what 
to teach and how to teach it. 

8. Finally, it is highly desirable that 
systematized procedures for determining 
objectives merge with the more inclusive 
process of teaching-learning. The selec- 
tion and structuring of objectives would 
then become a function of the teaching- 
learning process and not remain outside 
or apart as is now the case. That this 
might be immediately possible is doubtful 
because of the inadequacies of prevalent 
teaching-learning procedures. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that few classrooms in 
our secondary schools could be held up 
as shining examples of either democratic 
processes or scientific inquiry. But this 
should not deter educators from the task 
of greatly improving present procedures 
for determining objectives for youth 
education. 

Much more could and should be said in 
regard to planning for an objective deter- 
mination of purposes for youth educa- 
tion. Such planning—methodologically or 
otherwise—must take into account the 
need to build a more adequate theoretical 
framework or orientation for public 
school education. The educator himself 
must be directly involved to the extent 
of becoming skillful in evaluating his 
own frame of reference, including his 
felt commitments, pressures, assumptions, 
and the adequacy of his knowledge. Cri- 
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teria for determining the probable worth 
of possible objectives must be worked 
out and a continuous exploration of po- 
tential sources of objectives for youth 
education must be undertaken. And, of 
course, objectives must be selected, tested 
in classroom situations, and then reformu- 
lated and restructured in the light of 
evaluated experience. To illustrate what 
might be involved in such undertakings, 
the possible sources of objectives for 
youth education will be explored in 
some detail. 


SOURCES OF OBJECTIVES FOR 
YOUTH EDUCATION 


The significance of the public school 
in modern industrial society rests partly 
upon the assumption that formal edu- 
cation can be useful in the lives of young 
people. The concept of the usefulness of 
education argues for a selection and struc- 
turing of objectives which will enable the 
school to exploit all significant areas of 
human activity in the interests of indi- 
vidual and group welfare. The task of 
the educator in this connection is to 
discover ways and means by which 
young people can be adequately related 
to the whole of modern life. The fields 
of human activity are many and di- 
verse, and the heritage in each is ex- 
tensive, to say the least. Only a few can 
be discussed here and then merely to 
illustrate how significant leads for select- 
ing and structuring objectives may be 
discovered. The sources of potential ob- 
jectives which will be considered briefly 
are: (1) community life and improve- 
ment, (2) the world community, (3) 
modern science and technology, and (4) 
the developmental problems of young 


people. 


Community life and community im- 
provement. All deliberate education 


s on in some sort of community con- 
; The family, the school, the church, 
‘other community institutions touch 
lives of individual youth in many 
s, some of which are easily observed 
others are seen only after pro- 
investigation. The community it- 
its over-all character, is constantly 
ng. Major social forces are at work, 
tending to maintain the status quo 
others tending to drive the commu- 
forward or backward. Such forces 
ocus most sharply in controversial areas 
where problems are most acute, and 
sre greatest differences of opinion ex- 
regarding solutions to problems. All 
th are affected directly or indirectly 
the forces and tensions generated in 
he community. How they respond to 
uch pressures and tension, how they 
k constructively in resolving issues, 
nd how resulting changes in behavior 
brought about are of major concern 
the school. 
Tn exploring the community as a source 
f objectives, the educator should take 
“into account all aspects of community 
life and development» He will be gov- 
ered in part by his point of view re- 
garding the role of education and the 
School in community life. He may ap- 
€ Be his exploration with the view 
the community is an educational 
Tesource—an aid in teaching what would 
€ taught anyway. This is the attitude 
of many. However, the view that the 
School has a contribution to make to 
Community improvement is also valid and 
is likely to lead the educator to objec- 
| tives which would not be uncovered 
Otherwise. These two approaches are 
, not mutually exclusive and any considera- 
< ton of both in an actual community set- 
' ting will reveal considerable overlapping. 
| E latter, it is true, does imply a 
- belief that the school is a social agency 


ay 


at 
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for improving community life. This, of 
course, cuts much deeper. It provides a 
more fundamental justification for pub- 
lic education. Educators with little ex- 
perience in community work may wish 
to start exploring the community with 
an eye to its use as a resource in teach- 
ing. As the educator gains experience in 
relating community life to school work, 
it may be possible for him to move into 
community problems which will permit 
the participation of young people in the 
actual improvement of the community. 
The usefulness of school education, in 
the last analysis, will depend on how it 
influences behavior. It seems reasonable 
to assume that personal development will 
be greatly furthered as individuals par- 
ticipate in community improvement. 

The exploration of the community 
context for possible objectives in educa- 
tion should include at least the following 
aspects or areas: the natural setting, the 
economic base, the institutional structure 
and interrelationships, community health, 
minority group problems, housing, and 
recreation. 


The World Community. A concern for 
immediate community problems should 
not blind the educator to the national 
and international problems of immediate 
or potential importance to young people. 
This is hardly likely in some instances 
because any extended discussion or con- 
sideration of many immediate commu- 
nity problems will inevitably take the 
students into the national and interna- 
tional fields. For example, most of the 
important community health problems 
are of national dimensions, and with the 
coming of faster transportation may have 
serious international consequences. Most 
problems of wise resource-use are in the 
same category. In fact, it is hard to see 
how any significant community problem 
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can receive adequate consideration unless 
the national dimension is brought sharply 
into focus. 


There is validity, however, in an at- 
tempt to explore the national and inter- 
national scene for objectives which might 
be overlooked unless such a survey was 
made. This might occur, for example, in 
the case of atomic energy. Practically no 
community has what might be called a 
unique atomic energy problem. Local 
community interest in atomic energy 
stems directly from national and inter- 
national considerations, The uncertainties 
raised by President Truman’s Fourth 
Point are another example of an impor- 
_tant national-international problem. One 
-of the common objections made to the 
European Recovery Act and to the Presi- 
dent's Fourth Point was that the stand- 
ard of living in our country would be re- 
duced; that this would mean a reduction 
in the standard of living in the local com- 
munity, School education could be 
to bear on such problems, thus 

allaying unfounded fears and pi i 
more intelligent attitudes toward world 

problems. 

The idea of one world is no longer 
an academic Technological de- 
eraman have indeed made world 
u a . The il'5 concept 
of the usefulness of schoo! posee will 
be enhanced as he has opportunity to 
achieve a better ing of na- 
tional and international problems, and 
thus to gain greater world understanding. 


Modern Science and Technology. No 
one can question that modern science is 
one of the most significant areas of hu- 
man activity, nor can one question the 
impact of science and technology on 
our civilization. The consequences of 


without exception. Yet it must be re- 
corded that, on the whole, the school 
has taken little account of the social 
significance of science and technology as 
to either their fundamental nature or 


_ their terrific motivating force in cultural 


change. Most surely this prevalent con- 
dition needs re-examination, for it is clear 
that if we are to achieve maximum bene- 
ficial use of science and technology and 
to minimize potential evil effects, we 
must come to a clear understanding as to 
just what science and technology are 
about and how their progress is condi- 
tioned and circumscribed by cultural 
factors. 

All this argues directly for an in- 
tensive exploration of the whole realm of 
human activity defined by science and 
technology for appropriate objectives in 
education which will expose the whole 
of science and technology in current 
social context. This exploration will take 
the educator beyond customary facts, 
principles, and generalizations, impor- 
tant as they are, and will open up possi- 
bilities for young people to achieve un- 
derstandings of great importance to them 
and to future developments in science 
and in the culture. An adequate explora- 
tion of modern science and technology 
requires attention to three major phases: 
(1) the nature of modern science and 
technology, (2) science and technology 
as content and method, and (3) the so- 
cial implications of science and tech- 
nology. 


Developmental Problems of Young 
People, A survey of the developmental 
problems of youth should reveal many 
ways in which school education can con- 
tribute directly to the removal of physi- 
cal, physiological, and psychological bar- 
riers to the optimum growth of young 
people. The importance of relating ob- 


Be s 


to personal frames of reference 
y been pointed out. Granted 
g people will grow and develop 
, it is likely that such growth 
‘retarded and distorted unless 


ves as bio-social organisms and, 
"addition, learn to understand their 
to others and the relation of 
to them. 
¢ survey of developmental problems 
ig people should be as compre- 
as possible with no significant as- 
| barred from examination. This 
attention to all aspects of growth, 
ding sexual development and its im- 
ict upon growth patterns and upon 
exual relations. It means atten- 
the psychological as well as the 
ical and physiological, for all prob- 
f growth are interrelated. And 
„ it means attention to the social 
in which the personal problems 
ist or to which they are related. The 
concern of the educator should be 
blem and not the possible subject 
atters involved. If the problem solution 
to be satisfactory toyyouth, the nature 
problem as the individual sees it 
be the determining factor in the 
ction of the facts, concepts, and prin- 
‘utilized in the solution. Direct 
ion to the developmental problems 
ES will increase markedly the 
ability that school education will be- 
functional; that is, useful in the 
$ of young people. 
le search for objectives in youth edu- 
then, should reach into many 
of human activity. This seems de- 
lle and necessary in view of the im- 
e need to relate the content and 
hod of the various disciplines to the 
wth and development of youth in 
industrial society. Social justification 
public education, however, cannot 


come to an understanding of - 
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be found entirely within the organized 
disciplines. Youth education must be 
built on a broader base, The search for 
more extensive activities will take the 
educator to sources other than the tradi- 
tional subject matter and provide the 
needed broader base. Among the sources 
of objectives for youth education are the 
immediate community, the world com- 
munity, the developmental problems of 
young people, and the nature of science 
and technology. The search for appro- 
priate objectives for youth education 
must encompass all important areas of 
living and all areas of significant human 
activity. 
SUMMARY 


There is great need for youth educa- 
tion objectives which are relevant to the 
developmental needs of young people 
and the society in which they live. This 
will not come about by chance, nor can 
it be left to vested interests within or 
without the educational enterprise who 
wish to make of youth education some- 
thing it ought not to be, as determined 
by an analysis of current conditions and 
problems. What is required is a method- 
ology inclusive of related procedures 
which can be applied systematically to 
the general problem of selecting and 
structuring appropriate objectives for 

outh education. 

If a methodology is to be adequate 
for such a task, it must be based on in- 
telligent and scientific inquiry. It is too 
dangerous to truncate human intelli- 
gence when determining purposes for 
youth education. But because this type 
of inquiry is so obviously moral in na- 
ture, it is necessary to integrate it with 
democratic processes and goals. When so 
integrated in problematic situations, a 
powerful social instrumentality comes 
into existence which has usefulness not 


38 
only in the determination of educational 
objectives but also in a wide variety of 
problematic situations in education; or in 
our industrial society, for that matter. 

Finally, it must be pointed out again 
that the selection of objectives for youth 
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education is the most serious business 
undertaken by the educator. For can 
there be any doubt that the intention of 
the educator, when dealing with objec- 
tives, is to find direction for deliberately 
changing human behavior? 


CREATIVE LEADERSHIP OF ADULT EDUCATION* 


N this book an administrator, not a phi- 

- JLlosopher, is writing about getting the job 
of adult education done. As all successful 
administrators must, the author gives his 
major consideration to what the job is, not 
to how to do it. Admittedly, the how to do 
it has a definite place, but it is not fore- 

- most or in the form of precept and dictum 
— in which administrators are so prone to 


Nor is this book a preachment of a theo- 
rist, for its author has had much experience 
in adult education administration as well as 
the unique good fortune to spend the major 
E. a year roaming through the United 

looking at the many kinds of adult 
education being offered under many differ- 
ent circumstances and talking to countless 
people who are giving their time and en- 
ergy to leadership in thjs field. So, it is from 
the vantage point of an unusual familiarity 
with the organization and problems of adult 
education that this author lays before those 
who would be creative leaders of adult edu- 
Cation a thorough analysis of its meaning, 
objectives, and problems. 

The book is organized in a simple pat- 
tern but its purposes are quite compli- 
cated, for it undertakes to present a con- 
cept of the challenge to and the responsi- 
bilities of leadership in adult education, to 
lay down the conditions of constructive 
adult learning and the basic motivations of 
adults for learning, to give a picture of the 
extent and variety of adult education pat- 
terns in the United States, to classify the 
basic types of adult education, to offer a 


*By Paul L. Essert. New York: Prentice- 
Inc., 1951. 
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critique of these types, and finally, to sug- 
gest how leadership can become creative 
within these forms. 

There are four parts to the book. The first 
spells out the present great need for adult 
education, shows the character of the lead- 
ership which it requires, presents the con- 
ditions under which adults learn, and gives 
the criteria for adult education in terms of 
the experiences which are essential for 
maturing adults: (1) occupational achieve- 
ment, (2) understanding, or search for 
truths and beauty, (3) self-government, 
(4) close fellowship, and (5) intermittent 
solitude. 

Part Two deals with adult education and 
individual development. It describes the 
scope and chaos of American adult educa- 
tion, the individually initiated and pursued 
experiences, and the group experiences, each 
against the criteria, pointing out the impli- 
cations for creative administrative leader- 
ship. 

Part Three deals with adult education 
and community development in the same 
pattern, with many illustrations and the re- 
sponsibilities and possibilities of both institu- 
tions and leadership. 

Part Four, the how-to-do section, outlines 
the bases for discussions of major problems 
through the device of presenting case 
studies and leading questions. 

The most creative aspect of this book is 
its presentation of the role and potentiali- 
ties of community development as adult 
education. It is difficult to present the so- 
cial concept of adult education, and here, 
as seems almost inevitable, the book slips 
into terms of individual experience as edu- 


40. 
cation. Another misleading element is the 
inclusion of extensive and specific survey 
forms in the appendix, which seems to con- 
tradict the concept of the creative which 
dominates the book. 


Creative Leadership of Adult Education : 
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is, however, one of the most stimulating 
and helpful books which has been published 


in this field. 


Wirsun C. HALLENBECK 
Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Doctor of Education Project Reports 


EuzasErH G. Penn. Factors Underly- 
ing Children's Expressed Interests.* 


This study has as its foundation the find- 
ings of Jersild and Tasch* regarding chil- 
dren's wishes, interests, likes, and dislikes. It 
represents an extension of the information 
| | obtained about children's expressed interests 

through an investigation of some of the fac- 
tors underlying children's first spontaneous 
responses to the Springfield Interest Finder. 

The aim of this study is to investigate 
factors underlying children's interests which 
suggest themselves as a result of the investi- 
gation of (1) parents' opinions as to their 
children's interests, (2) adjustment factors 
and how they affect interest responses, and 
(3) reasons offered by children and parents 
for children's expressed interests. 

The subjects of the study included 114 
children in fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
and their parents. In a more detailed follow- 
up study, 36 children and their parents were 
selected from the original group. The chil- 
dren’s age range was from eight to twelve 
years, In order to secure information as to 
how adjustment was related to interest re- 
Sponses, adjustment ratings for the 114 chil- 
dren Were secured through teachers’ rat- 
igs, supplemented by the use of the Rogers 
* The Manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 


tion Project Reports reviewed in The R 
ecord 
are on file in the Libr. f : 
pabi Uae EE 
E ecatise of space limitations it is not possible 
Du here the digests of all the Reports. 
E. ose included, however, represent a variety 
EC CET A complete list of authors and titles 
5i e Reports is published annually in the 
ud issue of Tbe Record. 
E um T. Jersild and Ruth J. Tasch. Chil- 
s Interests and What They Suggest for 
ane x Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
ge, Columbia University, New York, 1949. 
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"Test of Personality Adjustment. The ap- 
proaches used in collecting data for the 
study included the following: 


1. The Springfield Interest Finder, formu- 
lated by Jersild and his associates, was ad- 
ministered to the 114 children and their 
parents. Responses were tallied according to 
categories set up by Jersild and Tasch. 

2. Children's responses to the Finder were 
analyzed on the bases of sex and classroom 
adjustment. 

3. Thirty-six children and their parents 
were interviewed to obtain the reasons for 
the children's responses to the Finder. Three 
category tables were made to present re- 
sults of the child and parent interviews. 

Parents’ opinions regarding their chil- 
dren's interests were surveyed to determine 
parents’ understanding of them and the cor- 
respondence between interests expressed by 
individual children and their parents. It 
was found that: (1) on the whole there 
was close correspondence between the total 
responses to the Finder expressed by chil- 
dren and the interests which parents said 
they thought their children had expressed; 
(2) interests relating to school mentioned 
by parents and children showed that par- 
ents felt children were’ more interested in 
nonacademic pursuits, and sports in particu- 
lar, than the children themselves indicated; 
(3) parent responses to school interest items 
present the picture of more child lack of 
interest in arithmetic and greater liking for 
social studies than children expressed; (4) 
more children than parents expressed wishes 
for self-improvement. 

Interests expressed by children with vary- 
ing adjustments were surveyed to determine 
likenesses and differences in interest re- 
sponses on the basis of pupil adjustment. 
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In this regard the findings were that: (1) 
although there were some variations in in- 
terest between children rated by 
teachers as “well-adjusted” and those rated 
“poorly-adjusted,” these differences were 
not great; (2) more poorly-adjusted than 
well-adjusted children expressed wishes for 
self-improvement and particularly intellec- 
tual improvement; (3) poorly-adjusted chil- 
dren expressed a desire for peer companion- 
ship more frequently than did well-adjusted 
children; (4) poorly-adjusted children re- 
sponded less frequently to positive school 
interest items (such as What I Like Best 
in School) and more frequently to negative 
school interest items (such as What I Like 
Least in School); (5) art interests were ex- 
pressed more frequently by poorly-adjusted 
girls, sports interests by poorly-adjusted 
boys; (6) poorly-adjusted boys aspired more 
often to vocations which were exciting and 
adventuresome; poorly-adjusted girls ex- 
pressed more frequent interest in art-field 
vocations. 

The reasons given by children for their 
expressed school interests indicate that there 
is a drive on their part for activities which 
are challenging and motivating; that there 
is a need for satisfying learning activities 
and experiences; that children have a need 
for school activities which are essentially 
useful in present activities and experiences; 
that there is a need for feeling success, 
competency, and achievement in school ac- 
tivities, 

Probably the most practical and benefi- 
cial educational use to which the interview 
technique used in this study can be put is 
the application of the findings to indi- 
vidual cases and classroom situations in 
an effort to ferret out clues regarding mo- 
tives for interests, One contribution of the 
study seems to be the finding that adults 
are likely to misjudge children’s interests 
notably in relation to social studies, arith- 
metic, and self-improvement, By question- 
ing the individual child the teacher may ob- 
tain responses quite different from those 
which the latter tends to take for granted. 
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Peter Metretre. Reconstruction, Ex- 
pansion, and Change: America as Re- 
ported by British Travelers During 
the Period 1865-1890, with a Focus 
upon Intergroup Relations.* 


The problem involved in this study of 
America’s post-Civil War period (1865- 
1890) is the determination of a point of 
view concerning the fate of various groups 
of individuals commonly identified by race, 
nationality, forms of activity, color, and 
creed who were subjected to the terrific 
economic and sociological trauma involved 
in the transition of the United States from a 
relatively agrarian type of society to what 
we know today as modern America with 
its industrial-urban way of life. For source 
material this approach to the problem is 
limited to the valuable, but practically un- 
tapped, printed observations of British trav- 
elers to America during the period. 

An initial step in this study was a review 
and enlargement of the researcher’s under- 
standing of the important developments of 
the period. Subsequent attention was given 
to the preparation of as complete a critical 
bibliography (101 volumes) as was possible 
of the various kinds of travel accounts, both 
for use in this project and for the benefit 
of later researchers. Efforts were made to 
gain knowledge of the particular traveler, 
time and purpose of visit, prejudices, Eng- 
lish standing, and so on, in order to get the 
setting for the proper evaluation of a par- 
ticular work. The travel accounts them- 
selves were read and evaluated in terms of 
obtaining a representative traveler view- 
point. When significant, minority opinions 
were also recorded. 

Two over-all conclusions were established 
in this study, both by way of contrast with 
European society of the period. Americans 
were seen to be an extremely energetic 
people in exploiting their vast resources and 
building great personal fortunes, Paralleling 
this activity was the achievement of a large 
measure of equality in line with the Declara- 
tion of Independence in the forms of rela- 


little economic differentiation and 
feeling among the great mass of peo- 
nhood sufferage, no establishment of 
on, and free public schools. Yet incon- 
es were apparent, the most important 
— being America’s inheritance of the superior 
. ccm race attitude which resulted in 
s discrimination against large segments 
of individuals on the basis of group identifi- 
"cation, If, however, in the rapid develop- 
ment of the new country, the economic had 
1 precedence over social concern, the 
— British traveler expressed generally a faith 
"America's ability eventually to achieve in 
ice the high tenets of her democratic 
3 
WO: MM 
Bos D. LAMBERT. An Approach to 
Intermediate and Advanced Piano In- 
struction Through Active Compre- 
—hension of the Music Taught.* 


To provide the piano teacher with a book 
t aids in the understanding of music 
from the esthetic, structural, and perform- 
g points of view is the purpose of this 
“study. It sets forth the factors involved 
in the performing of music as, first, musi- 
cal insight and understanding and next, the 
- embodiment of these in^manipulation. Too 
many piano teachers devote the greater part 
of their attention to training and promoting 
the technical aspect of performing. For this 
reason there are more musicians with means 
Of saying than there are those who have 
something to say. 
_ The underlying assumption of the project 
is that in all piano instruction it is impor- 
tant that proper emphasis be placed on 
Musical comprehension. This comprehen- 
Sion must be cultivated from the very start 
of a student’s musical training, since we are 
dealing with a process of growth in which 
all stages of development are important. 
The project is the result of an attempt to 
become familiar with problems facing the 
teacher of intermediate and advanced piano 
Students. The sources of material for this 
Study were threefold: literature in the field 
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of piano teaching, educational philosophy, 
psychology, and sociology; the author’s per- 
sonal experiences as a student and teacher 
of piano; and discussions with private piano 
teachers, with music staffs of several col- 
leges, and with a number of intermediate 
and advanced piano students. 

The project is divided into six chapters 
which treat respectively a concept of per- 
formance as related to comprehension; aims 
in the selection of repertory; the study of 
compositions: approaches and stages; prob- 
lems in polyphonic music; application of 
the musical precepts set forth in the pre- 
ceding chapters to typical works by J.S. 
Bach, Schumann, and Beethoven. 

The following conclusions were drawn 
from the study: (a) that personal experi- 
ences of the student play an important part 
in his musical progress; (b) that under- 
standing and experiencing music must pre- 
cede signs and symbols of notation; (c) 
that in the study of a new composition the 
relation of whole to part and part to whole 
should be firmly established; (d) that tech- 
nic is necessary but should not precede 
musical experiences and may be obtained 
not from isolated and removed sources but 
rather from the musical repertory of the 
pupil; (e) that musical growth involves the 
entire personality; (f) that maturity in 
music is not necessarily confined to the 
field of music alone. 


James Enwanp Devine. Language Prob- ` 
lems of Mentally Retarded Children.* 


Mentally retarded children are not ready 
to receive formal instruction in reading 
at the time they enter school. Their oral 
language has not been well enough refined, 
their experience backgrounds are insufficient, 
their vocabularies are limited, and their con- 
cepts are inadequate. The special language 
needs of these children present a curriculum 
problem to the school because the language 
program for them must develop skills that 
children ordinarily acquire during pre- 
school years. 
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_ Fo clarify the problem and reduce it to 
specific terms, language was examined first 
in order to see clearly what it is, how it is 
learned, and why the retardate has diffi- 
culty in acquiring it. 

Suggestions were made to the classroom 
teacher for devising a suitable program for 
mentally retarded children during their 
first few years in school. These recom- 
mendations for instruction were success- 
fully employed over a three-year period 
of teaching young mentally retarded chil- 

n. 

Oral language is a highly complex system 
of vocal sound symbols which permits inter- 
action among persons using the language. 
Written language is another set of symbols 
and is normally learned after the sound 
structure of the language has been mastered. 

Learning the correct language sounds, and 
thereby being able to communicate, is an 
intellectual feat. This is usually accomp- 
lished during the first few years of a child’s 
life. Speech begins as jargon and is con- 
tinuously refined until it becomes socially 
acceptable. The speed with which this is 
achieved is highly correlated with intelli- 
gence. 

"The ability to deal with the abstract is 
closely associated with intelligence, and a 
fundamental characteristic of the retardate 
is his difficulty with the abstract and his in- 
eptness in working with symbols. Generali- 
zations are difficult for him; in his learning 
experiences he needs emphasis on that which 
is concrete, The mentally retarded child 
is limited in his associative and adaptive 
powers as well. The formation of concepts 
is a specialized process of generalization 
involving abstraction and symbolism. It is 
therefore to be expected that mentally re- 
tarded children will have difficulty acquir- 
ing language. They are likely also to be 
handicapped by other factors that tend to 
hinder language progress—inadequate ex- 
perience backgrounds, slower perceptual 
growth, and poorer general health. 

What the retardate needs when he enters 
school is a rich reading-readiness program. 
Often the program must be somewhat thera- 


peutic in approach because the child may 
need feelings of success before he can learn, 

Experiences are essential. They are needed 
to form concepts and to build vocabulary, 
Since mentally retarded children are likely 
to have had less rich and less varied experi- 
ences than other children, and because they 
learn more slowly and require more repe- 
titions for learning than other children, de- 
vising activities in which experiences will 
be gained should occupy a major part of 
their program. 

Auditory discrimination and auditory per- 
ception are important factors to consider. 
One must be able to hear language sounds in 
order to interpret and produce them. This 
requires experiences in discrimination and 
perception. 

Learning to read requires the ability to 
discriminate among words and letters and 
the ability to remember similarities and 
differences in words, Mentally retarded chil- 
dren are likely to need special help in the 
development of these visual factors. 

Speech and reading are intimately related, 
for printed words describe language sounds. 
A functioning relationship between the 
auditory and visual symbols is highly desira- 
ble for efficient reading. The mentally re- 
tarded child invariably needs help in per- 
fecting his speech before he is introduced 
to the written word. Considerable time in 
the program should be spent in teaching 
him to express himself properly, an indis- 
pensable factor in social development. 

M OM 
Murray Grorce Warrer. Developing 
. an Experimental Program in Science 

Elective for Grades Eleven and Twelve 

at the Garden City High School, Gar- 

den City, New York.* 


This experimental program started in the 
Garden City High School in 1946. It was 
called Science Survey by the administration 
and was scheduled as an elective science 
course for eleventh and twelfth grade stu- 
dents who needed one unit of credit in 
science in order to graduate. The program 
was intended for those students who would 


y find the traditional or Regents 
in science unsuited to their needs 
interests. 
‘Students and teacher planned coopera- 
vely and carried out learning experiences. 
‘considerable amount of orientation time 
ya t in studying needs and interests 
of the class members by means of questions 
and discussions in class, by a study of the 
doings of the graduates of the previous 
year, by reading and discussing in class the 
- opinions of experts in the field of educa- 
tion concerning the needs of youth in gen- 
‘eral, and by a study of such issues and prob- 
Jems of the community and the region as 
"could be ascertained from newspaper arti- 
de and from talking with local merchants, 
yuilders, welfare directors, and so forth. 
General areas selected by the group for 
dy during the year included health for 
individual and the community, human 
- reproduction and family living, astronomy, 
“natural resources, weather, photography, 
n psychology, machines, electricity, chemicals 
useful in the home, and similar fields. 
"Throughout the program, group discus- 
sion served as a basic technique. Small 
— group projects helped to provide oppor- 
"tunity for development of special interests 
“and abilities. Community resources, school 
resources, and many audio-visual materials 
Were used. Considerable time and effort 
"were given to the guidance of each student. 
Evaluation was continually being made 
relative to the attainment of the goals set 
up by the students. Scientific method was 
used in attempts to find solutions to student 
questions. 
The program had unusual success in 
_ meeting the needs and interests of the stu- 
dents, and has been approved by the ad- 
ministration, students, parents, and teacher 
as a worth-while experiment. It is hoped 
that it may be continued and expanded. 
A 4 LE 
i Douctas A. FrsseNpEN. So You Want 
to Be a Football Coach!* 


-This study of the American football 
coach is intended for reading by boys of 
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high school age. The material is presented 
in a manner and style designed to meet 
the needs and interests of that age level. 
The primary purpose in writing the project 
was to give a realistic picture of the pro- 
fessional status of the college football coach, 
to organize, classify, and depict pre-service 
experiences essential to competency, and to 
provide criteria for self-evaluation in terms 
of the profession. 

The project is divided into three sections. 
The first deals with the current conditions 
relating to the college coach’s activities— 
his on- and off-campus relationships, as well 
as his coach-player associations. The basic 
job is described and conditions of employ- 
ment and typical coaching methodology 
are discussed. The second section is con- 
cerned with the history of the game of foot- 
ball from its inception in twelfth century 
England to the present day. Concurrently, 
the background and history of the American 
football coach are traced from the late nine- 
teenth century volunteer coach to the 
present-day professional. The gradual fu- 
sion of the intercollegiate game with the 
college physical education program is indi- 
cated. The third section deals with matters 
relating to professional preparation, self- 
evaluation, and an analysis of current trends 
having significant implications for the fu- 
ture of American college football. 

Material for the study was gathered from 
current professional literature, newspaper 
accounts, interviews, methods, books writ- 
ten during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, and from personal experience. 

Conclusions growing out of the study are 
as follows: 

1. The only valid reason for the conduct 
of a college football program is that edu- 
cational values are inherent in the activity. 

2. The American football coach’s ulti- 
mate welfare must remain in his own hands, 
and he must come to think of himself as a 
part of the college faculty, not someone 
apart. 

3. Although authoritarian coaching meth- 
ods are widely accepted, there is no real 
evidence that equally effective results might 
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not obtain under a more democratic system. 

4. Belief in the worth-whileness of the 
game, playing ability, physical and emo- 
tional stamina, and interest in the welfare 
of young people are essential in qualifying 
a young man to enter the profession. 

5. Institutional integrity, adequate pro- 
tection for coaches, education and upgrad- 
ing of coaches, and a clear-cut policy of 
identifying the game as an educational tool 
are needed to insure the future of football 
as a college game. 

X 


Sampson G. Smit. Pupil Factors Re- 
lated to the Quality of Education.* 


This study has as its purposes to select 
characteristics of pupil groups in the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, and to de- 
velop from these a code for administrators 
to use in organizing their schools so as to 
free pupils to participate in improving the 
schools. : 

The following assumptions were made: 

1. The student body is mature enough to 
shape the character of the school; that is, 
the character of pupil groups is related to 
adaptability. 

2. The potential of the student body to 
contribute to adaptability can be measured 
in terms of the characteristics of pupil so- 
ciological and educational backgrounds and 
in terms of the understanding of pupils of 
the power of education. 

3. The effectiveness of the student body 
as a potential contributor to adaptability is 
conditioned by the degree to which the 
organization and practices of the school 
recognize the pupil as a mature person. 

To obtain information about the char- 
acteristics of educational and sociological 
backgrounds of pupils a questionnaire was 
sent to all sixth-grade and eleventh-grade 
pupils in the Metropolitan School Study 
Council. This included about 15,000 pupils. 
To obtain information about the under- 
standing on the part of pupils of the power 
of education, the eleventh-graders in the 
Metropolitan School Study Council were 
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given a poll about schools. To obtain in- 
formation about the practices and organiza- 
tion of the schools, the principals of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council were 
asked to complete a questionnaire about 
student relations. 

Schools were classified from best to poor- 
est as determined by their standing when 
rated by fifty experts. 

The statistical method used was that of 
the significance of difference of means tech- 
nique, By converting the replies from ques- 
tionnaires and polls to standard scores, a 
comparison of each of thirty-nine pupil 
characteristics was made. The mean stand- 
ard score of each measure of an item in the 
ten top-ranking schools was compared with 
the mean standard score of each measure of 
the item in the ten lowest ranking schools. 
The difference of each was determined and 
the significance found. 

A code was developed from the findings 
for administrators to use in order to know 
factors in pupil characteristics and under- 
standing that are related to adaptability. 
Part of the code aids administrators to 
understand school organization and prac- 
tices which are related to adaptability. 

M M 
Dorotura ErrAwOóR Lawsue. The Ef- 
fective Functioning of the Director 
of Religious Education.* 


The purpose of this project was to find 
the conditions necessary for the most ef- 
fective functioning of the director of Chris- 
tian education in the local Protestant 
church. In order to do this, three specific 
objectives were held in mind: (1) to locate 
the difficulties faced in present practice, 
(2) to find their causes, and (3) to discover 
the factors present in successful practices. 

For guidance in selecting the best prac- 
tices two sets of criteria were used. One 
type was personal and was based on Harts- 
horne’s characteristics of persons who func- 
tion successfully as they go about their 
daily tasks; namely, purposefulness, sense of 
success, mutual adjustment, sense of joy and 
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an objective perspective. The 
"ther criteria were some democratic prin- 
ciples of administration and supervision, 
such as, that every person is important in 
his own right, and the opinions and judg- 
ments of all persons concerned in an enter- 
are important; some provision should 

be made for mutual sharing of plans and 
problems; leadership is a function in a 
p, not a status; the organizational pat- 


- tern should be kept flexible to provide for 


adjustments which might be needed; con- 
tinuous growth of persons should be facili- 
tated. 

Several methods were used over a period 
of about three years. The methods were, 
in this order: a six-page questionnaire sent 
‘to 250 directors of religious education in 
twenty-six states and eleven denominations, 


—from which there was a return of 140 an- 


swers; a group interview with fifteen di- 
rectors from three counties; casual contacts 
"and personal interviews with thirty pastors 


| and thirty directors and about fifteen lay 
churchmen; a qualitative study, by means 


of personal interviews and case studies, of 
ten pastors and ten directors; a quantitative 
study of a sampling of eighty-six directors, 
through an interview letter. 

The conditions revealed in this study as 
necessary for the effective functioning of 
the director of Christian education are as 
follows: 

_ 1. The kind of person selected for profes- 
Sional leadership in the church should be 
very carefully considered. 

2. A coordinated ministry is needed. The 
pastor and director should be peers who 
share delegated responsibilities and func- 
tions in the whole church. The division of 
responsibilities would be on the basis of a 


_ job analysis, with primary consideration 


given to such factors as abilities, knowledge, 
aptitudes, and the common purposes sought 
in the development of growing persons. The 
Pastor should regard the director as the 
Supervisor of the educational program of 
the church. The director should recognize 
the pastor as the chief adminstrative officer 
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of the church. The pastor should provide 
opportunity for cooperative planning and 
mutual sharing of problems. 

3. The director should have status. His 
status should be provided by denomina- 
tional legislation which defines the place 
and function of the director and which 
opens ordination to women who qualify 
for it. The status should also be achieved 
by the attitude and working procedures of 
the pastor, and by the educational leader- 
ship and maturity of the director. 

4. Improved ministerial training is needed. 
Student ministers should be required to 
study modern religious education philoso- 
phy and method, observe expert teaching, 
and serve an internship in an educationally 
effective church. 

5. Improved director training is needed. 
Directors should have the same training as 
those preparing for a pastorate, but with 
special emphasis in religious education. Par- 
ticularly they need better training in teach- 
ing and supervision. 

6. The establishment, through cooperative 
interaction, of common purposes for the 
best religious development of the congre- 
gation would help to bring about a sympa- 
thetic and objective relationship and reduce 
any conflict in personal motives and phi- 
losophy. 

7. A council of education, or a board, 
with church-wide representation, to which 
the pastor and the director have an ad- 
visory relationship helps to divide authority 
among the professional leaders. 

8. Both the director and the pastor should 
have opportunity for in-service growth. 

There are two additional studies which 
would make a valuable contribution to this 
profession and its development: (1) the liv- 
ing conditions of directors—such factors as 
salaries, pensions, living quarters, transporta- 
tion, and tenure; (2) the professional train- 
ing of directors and pastors, investigating in 
detail what seminaries are now doing, the 
training needs of directors and pastors, and 
recommending what this training should 
include. 
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Iva Berre McGu. Social Competence 
for Teachers.* 

In this project a plan is presented for re- 
focusing the personnel program in teacher- 
education institutions so that future teachers 
will have maximum opportunity to develop 
into mature, responsible people able to ac- 
cept themselves and others and to work co- 
operatively to solve the human problems 
that confront teachers as individuals and 
as members of a democratic society. 

The report contains an examination of the 
research findings in regard to personnel 
programs in teacher education as presented 
by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, the American Council 
on Education, the Commission on Teacher 
Education, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

Practical suggestions are presented for 
implementing changes in personnel pro- 
grams and teacher-education institutional 
programs so that maximum contribution can 
be made toward helping future teachers to 
achieve social competence through the more 
effective use of available resources. A per- 
sonnel program thus designed would be cen- 
tralized to afford leadership in setting up 
and attaining personnel objectives and to 
facilitate the administration of specific per- 
sonnel services, but decentralized to provide 
the best opportunities for students to de- 
velop competence in areas of relationships. 
In such a program, “personnel services” 
would be regarded as means to be used 
in achieving an end—socially competent 
teachers, 


e student teachers should have guided ` 


participation in experience situations where 
they can learn to use thought to guide 
action in the areas of relationships in which 
they will work. Social competence will de- 
velop when they learn to interpret, evalu- 
ate, and integrate the results of their par- 
ticipation so that there will be some trans- 
fer of learning to future situations, This 
kind of personal-professional preparation 
Should enable student teachers to use, with 
a fair degree of objectivity, the cooperative, 


problem-solving approach to the resolution 
of human conflicts and the achievement of 
common objectives, The student should be 
guided toward self-acceptance as he is and 
as he may become in his human relation- 
ships. He should be helped to determine the 
kind of teacher he hopes to become by de- 
fining his objectives in terms of behavior- 
change. He should then be given the re- 
sponsibility for attaining a degree of emo- 
tional maturity which will enable him to 
function cooperatively as a mature, responsi- 
ble person. 

The teacher-education institution should 
have the responsibility of providing both 
experience situations and faculty members 
who have adequate personal and profes- 
Sional preparation to assist future teachers 
in interpreting experience so that it will 
contribute toward the kind of social com- 
petence that will enable them to achieve 
personal and professional success as they 
Work with administrators, other teachers, 
students, parents, and members of the com- 
munity, Faculties that are able to make a 
united approach to attaining this common 
objective will be able to attain not only a 
high degree of functional efficiency but 
also a fine spirit of cooperation as, under 
the authority of the situation, they move 
toward a common goal. 


Joun Rosert Jackson. The Popular 
Psychological Article: A Survey of 
One Communication Medium for Psy- 
chology.* 


This project attempts to survey psycho- 
logical knowledge communicated through 
the medium of popular American maga- 
zines. An additional objective is to dis- 
cover which corrective and improvement 
Programs for popular magazine communica- 
tion are likely to be supported by psycholo- 
gists and their organization and by maga- 
zine editors. 

To measure the differences between pro- 
fessional and pular psychological arti- 


cles, both kinds of articles published in 1949 ' 


are compared. Data and opinion are secured 


ded questionnaires to a 
le of 309 psychologists and a 
sample of 89 magazine 
Contents of popular. articles and 
to questionnaires are analyzed, 
findings are reported mainly as 
es, categories, statistical tables. 
principal hypotheses are consid- 
1) that current popular articles do 
quately represent important subject 
f psychology; (2) that popular arti- 
not based upon professional study, 
t, or opinion; (3) that authors of 
psychological articles are not pro- 
ly qualified in their subjects. An- 
y questions are also explored, such as 
in the popular treatment of pro- 
contributions and the number of 
professional contributions given 
tion or ignored by popular magazines. 
in the limitations of the study, the 
hypotheses are plainly established. The 
ct of important areas of psychology 
the nonprofessional treatment of psy- 
cal topics in popular articles are 
so serious as to present a major 
lem to the profession of psychology. 
than a quarter of the popular articles 
to make use of professional studies, 
average time-lag in the use of profes- 
material is found to be eleven years. 
ional studies rated by experts as 
in popular interest and value are found 
ored unless the scientists have made 
onal efforts to popularize them. 
encouraging factor is the percentage 
volume of responses to the question- 
This, together with the nature of 
ponses, indicates an active interest in 
€ problem of popular psychological arti- 
the part of psychologists and, in a 
hat lesser degree, of editors. About 
Suggestions have been received for ex- 
and improving popular magazine 
of psychology. These are cate- 
and presented in summary. A num- 
of unresolved problems arise from 
s of popular articles and responses to 
questionnaires. These too are sum- 
d as problems requiring further study. 
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The project, viewed as a preliminary in- 
vestigation of popular psychological arti- 
cles, indicates that a major problem exists in 
these articles and that psychologists and 
magazine editors are now ready to support 
broad improvement programs. 

LE 
Huntevy Herman Doppy. An Inquiry 
into Informal Groupings in a Metro- 
politan Area.* 

This is an investigition into informal 
group life in a metropolitan area. Specifi- 
cally, it seeks answers to the following 
questions: (1) What procedures are ef- 
fective in identifying and contacting in- 
formal groups? (2) What is the process 
through which these groups are formed? 
(3) What are the nature and motivation of 
group activities? (4) How do these groups 
relate themselves to other groups? 

The case-group investigation was the 
method employed, and data were collected 
through personal interviews and observa- 
tion. Fifty case histories of groups were 
compiled and schematic diagrams showing 
intergroup relationships were prepared. 

To identify informal groups two ap- 
proaches were studied: through institutions 
and through local non-institutional resi- 
dents. By the latter method 218 informal 
groups were identified. 

Four factors were found to be important 
in bringing individuals into informal asso- 
ciation: proximity in physical association; 
circumstances enhancing proximity; secur- 
ity found in the company of others; and 
personal attraction among members. Three 
types of association were designated and 
described as typifying the growth process 
of informal groups: a collection of indi- 
viduals, a habit group, and a purpose group. 
The description of these associations in- 
cludes data on purposes, conditions of mem- 
bership, organization, and scope of activi- 
ties, The movement of these groups from 
one type to another was studied in terms of 
causative factors. Informal groups were 
examined in some detail in terms of both 
jnternal and intergroup relationships. 
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Certain conclusions respecting informal 
group life are deduced from the data. In 
addition, the implications of these conclu- 
sions for adult education for community im- 
provement emphasize the need for includ- 
ing these groups in such programs. 

M oM * 

Donatp Corwin Jones. An Investiga- 
tion of the Influence of Work Experi- 
ence in the Formulation of Life Goals 
of Young Adults.* 


The specific problem of this study was 
to learn something about the changes (if 
any) which occur in a youth's life-goal con- 
cepts as a result of his first two years of 
full-time work experience. If real life situa- 
tions are to be utilized as educative environ- 
ment and devices, educators must know 
what kinds of learning go on in such experi- 
ences, It is generally recognized that youth 
should have training and experience in the 
ongoing activities of community and world 
life, and this study attempts to identify 
insofar as possible what needs to be learned 
and what can be learned within real work 
situations, 

Two groups of late adolescent white 
males from a large suburban community 
near New York City were secured as re- 
spondents. In socioeconomic and personal 
factors, including age, the two groups were 
quite similar, One group consisted of gradu- 
ating high school seniors contacted during 
their last month of high school. The second 
group was made up of those who had termi- 
nated their association in the same high 
schools at about the close of their sopho- 
more year, so that they had been working 
for approximately two years. 

"The research task was to determine and 
explore the differences in the response pat- 
terns of the two groups with regard to their 
concepts of their life purposes or goals and 
of the role they expected their work life to 
play in satisfying these life-purpose expec- 
tations and hopes. 

All respondents were involved in a 
lengthy interview which was completely re- 
corded with a tape recorder. A theoretical 


system of life goals was devised to provide 
direction and control to the interview by 
means of an interview guide, but within 
each topic area the interviewer attempted to 
function in a nondirective manner so that 
the respondent could travel the distance 
according to his own nature and peculiari- 
ties. 

Since the groups were small and limited 
to a particular type of American commu- 
nity, the following generalizations can be 
considered only provocative observations 
which are worthy of consideration and of 
further testing against other school and 
community situations, 

1. The likenesses between the two groups 
were more significant than the differences. 
The general concepts of what was desirable 
and possible to achieve in their adult lives 
were quite similar among all of the re- 
spondents. Those in the worker group had 
apparently not succeeded in utilizing their 
two years of work experience for increasing 
their understanding of what was good and 
possible for them during their adult years. 
Nor had the last two years of high school 
served any better than work experience in 
aiding the individual to formulate his life- 
goal concepts, 

. 2. The work career played a central role 
in these American males’ concepts of adult 
living. The respondents of both groups saw 
their adult lives as made up primarily of 
two areas of activity—their marital family 
life and their work careers. The work ca- 
reer, however, was the activity area of 
dominant interest. Success on their jobs was 
considered primary to success in family life 
as well as in other interests. So dominant 
Was the work career that it appeared in 
Some cases to have taken on a life-purpose 
character within itself. 

lt was evident that the public schools 
from which these respondents came had 
failed almost completely to recognize this 
fact and to prepare their students to make 
their work experience provide the satisfac- 
tions which they hoped for and believed 
were justly theirs. 

3. Cynicism toward the possibility of 


| 


A 


life goals was more in evi- 
worker group. It appears that 

ol and the community as a 
“a real responsibility to prevent 
from destroying in part the 
creative expression and per- 
workers, and the loss to 
uals and the community 


tion with social purposes was 
“missing in both groups, but espe- 
among the workers. From the point 
the American public school sys- 
‘traditional purpose of which is to 
the concepts of democratic par- 
n in the minds and hearts of Ameri- 
is was a most deplorable find- 
tradition is that the public 
| provides a desirable and proper 
m for teaching the skills of progres- 
nge toward a more effective and 
ry society within the democratic 
. If the respondents of the two 
s studied here are representative of 
oduct of our American educational 
, then the failure of this system to 
| up to these traditions in this genera- 
is obvious and tragic. 


Les Tuomas Cowan. Pupil Par- 
pation in Activities at Lincoln 
‘ol, East Orange, New Jersey.* 


ion and an appraisal of efforts 
bers of the Lincoln School pupils 
lty to improve the climate of liv- 
the school from 1940 through 
; presented in this project. Primary 
es sought include individual pupil 
s relating to social competence, and 
democratic participation by indi- 
With groups within the school. The 
ontextual background of Lincoln 
n (including its interracial configura- 
dh been studied to assist in making 
realistic and effective approaches to- 
the attainment of objectives. 
umber of preliminary steps were de- 
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veloped and directed toward removing or 
diminishing some of the potential barriers 
to democratic participation with groups. 
"These steps include the elimination of ho- 
mogeneous grouping, development of cumu- 
lative records, staff growth as advisers and 
guides, staff utilization of a pupil-health 
chart, fuller use of psychological and psy- 
chiatric services, functional use of social 
services within the community, emphasis 
on strengthening home-school ties, improve- 
ment of the physical plant, development of 
club and after-school activities, emphasis 
upon community trips, faculty participa- 
tion in developing curriculum areas, fuller 
use of professional leadership, consideration 
of pupils’ feelings, and special emphasis on 
the social, political, and economic contribu- 
tions of various racial groups. 

The discussion of activities of promise 
includes a delineation of the positive atti- 
tudes sought and some of the guide lines 
through which the activities may be given 
purpose and direction, An effort is made 
to indicate the what, why, and how of the 
various steps taken. Among the activities 
discussed are: school-community ` service 
organizations, classroom organizations, the 
student council, the safety club, the pro- 
jectioneers, the assembly club, the library 
club, individual-interest clubs, activities co- 
ordinated with the community, joint activi- 
ties of pupils and teachers, mutual help 
through pupil assistance, interschool and 
intraschool play days, pupil-participation 
in the development and maintenance of an 
attractive building, and miscellaneous ac- 
tivities involving pupil participation. 

Among the evidences of progress are the 
appraisals of full-time staff members, opin- 
ions of Lincoln School pupils, former pupils, 
and parents, and the statements of part- 
time teachers, supervisors, and visitors. 
These data indicate that the cumulative im- 
pacts of the practices undertaken in this 
project have been positive and substantial 
as related to the objectives for individual 
pupils, pupil groups, and the general cli- 
mate of living within the school. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Durie August, Professor Robert King Hall 
consulted in Brazil with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation on the reform plan for Brazilian edu- 
cation and the creation of a summer school 
for foreign students in Rio de Janeiro, 

A book, La Educacion en Crisis, by Pro- 
fessor Hall, has recently been published by 
the University of Tucuman in Argentina. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Pnorzssons John K., Norton and E. Edmund 
Reutter, Jr., collaborated in the writing of 
a chapter on federal participation in the 
financing of education for Some Problems 
and Issues in Public School Finance, a book 
Prepared by the National Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administration 
for the Public Education Finance Commit- 
tee of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, 

To the same book Professor Paul R. Mort 
contributed a chapter entitled “Cost-Quality 
Relationship in Education.” 


Dunina the Summer Session the department 
Sponsored three work conferences. Profes- 
sor Mort was chairman of the superin- 
tendents of schools conference; a confer- 


ence on the organization and administration 
of rural education was under the chairman- 


ship of Professor Frank Cyr; Professor 
Harold McNally was chairman of the con- 
ference on the administration of the elemen- 


tary school. 


Tbe School Administrator and Subversive 
Activities, an objective and professional 
study of the teacher loyalty problem, has 
recently been published by the Bureau of 
Publications. This book, by Dr. E, Edmund 
Reutter, Jr, is the first comprehensive 
analysis of the problem. 


Tue Associated Public School Systems’ 1951 
yearbook, prepared by the staffs of the co- 
operating schools, was compiled by Pro- 
fessors Norton Beach and John K. Norton, 
Dr. Donald Ross, Miss Margaret Bushnell 
and Miss Ellen Scott. 


In June, Professor Karl W. Bigelow went 
to Wiesbaden, Germany, to serve as a mem- 
ber of the governing board of UNESCO's 
new Institute for Education. He later spent 
several days in Paris in an unofficial capac- 
ity as an adviser to the American delega- 


' tion to the general UNESCO conference 


meeting in that city. 


Assistine Professor Bigelow for 1951-52 
will be Mr. Ronald C. Bauer, who has been 
appointed an instructor in educational ad- 
ministration, 
Division III 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Alice M. Miel is on leave in 
Japan, serving as consultant to the CIE 
section of the U. S. Army. She will par- 


as a resource person in two twelve- 
teacher workshops for Japanese edu- 
who serve as consultants in elemen- 
lucation or who are responsible for 


ial leave for the 1951-52 academic 
"year is Professor Gordon N. Mackenzie. 
Professor Paul Witt will serve as acting 
| head of the department during his absence. 
Xl 

| —— Face-LiTING operations on the south side of 
np third floor of the College have been 
€ completed, thereby providing the depart- 
— ment with a conference room and three 
of offices. The new quarters house 
lve professors and six instructors. 


new appointee in the department for the 
academic year is Mr. Joseph Mack in the 
"pre-service program, childhood education: 
Ider children. 


— Proressor Paul Witt has recently been 
Ü elected first vice-president of the Depart- 


— ment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
— National Education Association. 


—— Two workshops were sponsored during the 
past Summer Session. One was in the field 
of elementary education with emphasis on 
human relations; the other, in the area of 
Secondary education. To the latter were 
‘invited teams of teachers and principals 
from high schools throughout the United 
States, In attendance were representatives 
Of 24 school districts from 13 states, Wash- 

 tbgton, D. C., and the Territory of Hawaii. 


ex NATURAL SCIENCES 


- Proressor Hubert M. Evans is in England 
on sabbatical leave, studying at the British 
Museum and at English universities. He is 
particularly interested in their educational 
— System and hopes to spend some time visit- 
ing the English secondary schools and 
E teacher-training institutions. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Dk. Virginia French and Dr. Louis Forsdale 
are newly appointed assistant professors of 
English, 


Durme the week of July 30, a group of 
twenty-five administrators, course directors, 
and teachers from the U.S. Department of 
State participated in an intensive work con- 
ference centered on the implications and 
applications of linguistic science for class- 
room teaching of English as a second lan- 


guage. 


Mn. William D. Boutwell, journalism work- 
shop instructor and editor of Scholastic 
Teacher Magazine, has been appointed act- 
ing director of the Teen-Age Book Club of 
Scholastic Book Service. 


SPEECH AND DRAMATICS 


A new course, designed for elementary 
school teachers and dramatic teachers who 
work with young children, was offered dur- 
ing the Summer Session, Demonstrations of 
work with young children were part of the 
Creative Dramatics course and students not 
only participated but directed some of the 
work. 


Courses in public speaking and discussion 
were taught by Professor Lester Thonssen, 
author, editor, and professor of speech at 
the College of the City of New York. 


“Goon HousEtkEEPING,' a comedy by Wil- 
liam McCleery, was presented August 1, 2, 
and 3 for the first time in the metropolitan 
area. Students from various departments in 
the College and from different parts of the 
country took part in the production under 
the direction of Professor Paul Kozelka. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Durie the month of July, Professor Edwin 
Ziegfield took part in a UNESCO seminar 
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at Bristol, England, on the teaching of visual 
art in general education. For two weeks 
prior to the seminar he was at the UNESCO 
headquarters in Paris as a special advisory 
member of a committee planning the semi- 
nar. 


Mr. Norman Cherner’s book Make Your 
Own Modern Furniture, has just been pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


A two-piano recital was given by Pro- 
fessor Raymond Burrows of the College 
and Mr. Anthony Loudis of the University 
of Delaware, at the McMillin Theater in 
July. They performed works by Mozart- 
Busoni, Bach, and many others, 


Creative Harmony and Musicianship, by 
Professor Howard A. Murphy, is a new 
book published by Prentice-Hall. An arti- 
cle by Professor Murphy on the teaching 
of music has been accepted by the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 


Dr. Charles Walton has been appointed an 
instructor in the department to fill the 
vacancy left by Professor Charles Leonhard. 
Dr. Leonhard resigned in order to accept a 
position at the University of Illinois, where 
he will initiate a graduate program in music 
education. 


Waite spending the week of June 23 in 
Massanetta Springs, Virginia, Professor 
Harry R. Wilson acted as guest lecturer 
and conductor for a group of 400 high 
school students and 100 teachers as part of 
an education project sponsored by the State 
Board of Education, Professor Wilson's 
composition, “Remember Now Thy Cre- 
ator,” written especially for the chorus, 
was introduced during a nationally broad- 
cast concert, 


. Proressor Raymond Burrows has just com- 
pleted a term of five years as National 
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Piano Chairman of the Music Educators 


National Conference. 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressors Clara Mae Taylor and Orrea 
Pye contributed an article on the energy 
expenditure of boys and girls to the June 
issue of the Journal of Nutrition. 'Two re- 
search assistants in Nutrition, Miss Mary 
Schafer and Miss Shirley Wing, were col- 
laborating authors. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the 
continuation of the Nutrition Education Re- 
search project under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Taylor. This will make the fifth 
consecutive year in which General Mills, 
Inc., has given financial assistance to this 
work. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor Hamden L. Forkner attended 
the first week of a two-week conference of 
the International Society for Business Edu- 
cation in London, England, during July. 
As president of the American Chapter of 
the national society, Professor Forkner in- 
vited the conference to meet in New York 
during the summer of 1952. The conference 
next year will consist of about one hundred 
delegates from fifteen European countries. 


Ar the request of the Board of Education, 
Professor Forkner is currently engaged in a 
curriculum study of the Smithtown Branch, 
Long Island, High School. The board has 
asked for a curriculum designed to meet 
the needs of non-college preparatory youth. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Ar the close of the summer session, Pro- 
fessor E. Patricia Hagman announced her 
resignation. She will accompany her hus- 
band, Professor Charles Leonhard, formerly 


‘the music department, to the University 
Illinois. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


Tue American Council on Education in- 
 yited Professor R. Louise McManus to 
serve on the executive committee of the 
Conference on Women in the Defense 
Decade, held in September. The objectives 
sought through discussions of womanpower 
— were “where we are, where we want to go, 
and how we propose to get there,” 


"Pnoresson McManus spent a week of August 
- in Brussels at meetings of the Florence 
Nightingale’ International Foundation, of 
which she is chairman, and of the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses, of which she is a 
council member. 


Tue American Nurses Association selected 
Professor Eugenia K. Spalding to represent 
the nursing profession in the United States 
by appearing before Congressional Commit- 
tees to present testimony on current bills on 
aid to nursing education. These bills are 
now before the Congress. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Two reports of the Institute have been 
completed summarizing the studies during 
i two years. One of these, entitled 
Education for Active Adult Citizenship, is 
a study of the function of adult education 
in community improvement. 

_ The other, entitled Adult Education for 
Preparation for Later Maturity, reports a 
study of the Institute made in cooperation 
with the Institute of Psychological Re- 
Search. In it are discussed some of the prob- 
lems, attitudes, and adjustments of people in 
relation to retirement. 


: PneNrICE-Harz has published Professor Paul 
L. Essert’s new book titled Creative Leader- 
ship of Adult Education. 
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Institute of Field Studies 


A survey of the secondary school needs of 
the public schools of Garden City, New 
York, was directed by Professor Norton ) 
Beach. One hundred twenty-five citizens 
from the area formed a Citizens Committee 
on Educational Problems. The Institute 
compiled and edited the completed report. 


On July 1 the American Book Company 
published Elementary School Administra- 
tion and Supervision, co-authored by Pro- 
fessors Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. 
McNally. 


Citizenship Education Project 


"TEEN-AGE boys and girls have only a vague 
and general idea of what makes a good citi- 
zen in the United States, according to a 
survey made public recently by the Project. 

The youth polled by the project staff 
described the good citizen as a man who 
took pride and interest in community af- 
fairs, voted in every election, and got along 
well with his neighbors. According to the 
report, their concept of citizenship was 
essentially nonpolitical, and specific pri- 
marily in areas of immediate concern to 
themselves or to young people in general. 

The survey involved more than 500 high 
school students, most of whom had taken 
courses in civics, world history, American 
history, or problems of democracy. It 
showed that they did not seem to relate 
the principles of citizenship to everyday 
activities, or to the adults and families they 
knew well. 

To quote the report: “The high incidence 
of the generalized type of remark indicates 
that ‘citizenship’ is not a meaningful term 
to many students in the sense that they can 
relate it to what people actually do.” 


Agnes Russell Center 


Tue following new appointments were an- 
nounced during August by Professor 
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Harold J. McNally, the Center's executive 

officer: 

Teachers—Miss Peggy Brogan, Miss Annie 
L. Butler, and Miss Phoebe Elinor Curran. 

From assistant teacher to teacher—Mrs. Jean 
Fiske McDonald. 

Assistant teachers—Mrs. Virginia Levine, 
Mrs, Elizabeth Maddin, and Miss Helen 
W. Dolan. 

Consultant in art—Mr. Emilio Caballero. 

School Nurse—Miss Theresa Fernandez. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Los, Robert J., teacher of social studies, 
Mount Kisco High School, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Anderson, Kenneth V. (Prof. Dip. 1951), 
teacher of social studies, East Orange Senior 
High School, East Orange, N. J. 

Bader, Barbara (Prof. Dip. 1951), reading 
Specialist, Public Schools, Arlington, Va. 


Baird, George S. (A.M. 1951), resident di- 
rector, Settlement House, Madison, N. J. 


Bechtel, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1949), art co- 
ordinator, Public Schools, Dubuque, Ia. 


Bennett, Gordon M. (Prof. Dip. 1949), 
teacher of mathematics, Alden Central High 
School, Alden, N. Y. 


Biscoe, Arthur G. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
mathematics and physics, Oakwood School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


Bjork, Pearl (A.M. 1940), director of ele- 
mentary education, Concordia College, Moor- 
head, Minn, 


Bodger, John Charles, Jr., teacher of histo: 
and hysical education, Chadwick School, Roll- 
ing Hills, Calif. 

Bogart, Helen, kindergarten teacher, Public 
Schools, Darien, Conn. 


spin Robert W. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
art, Public Schools, Patchogue, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
nd atts ve points of work is also eligible for 


Brettschneider, Bertram D. (A.M. 1951), 
teacher of sixth grade, Franklin Avenue School, 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Brown, Foster S., dean, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland, N. Y. 


Burnham, Robert T. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
social studies, Horace Mann School for Boys, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Carrier, Blanche (Ph.D. 1937), head, depart- 
ment of psychology, Keuka College, Keuka 
Park, N. a 


Casey, Robert P., teacher of social studies 
and English, Polytechnic Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cole, Taylor W. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Harvard School, 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Coleman, Elizabeth, head teacher, Rochester 
Demonstration Nursery School, Rochester, 
Minn. 

Compton, Ruby H. seventh grade critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Congiu, Rose A. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
business education, Hempstead High School, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


Conrad, Carma N., kindergarten group 
teacher, Toms River Schools, Toms River, N. J. 


Contino, Joseph (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
music, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass. 


Cotsis, Thano Philip, teacher of chemistry, 
Public School, Bound, Brook, N. J. 


Cox, Sara Gordon, supervisor of music, Pub- 
lic Schools, Caldwell, N. J. 


Cramer, Virginia E. (A.M. 1950), assistant 
head counselor, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. 


Crawford, Donald, teacher of fifth grade, 
Bedford Village School, Bedford, N. Y. 


D'Amelio, Michael A., teacher of fourth 
grade, Mamaroneck Avenue School, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 


Delaney, Raymond R. (A.M. 1951), guidance 
NM High School, Yorktown Heights, 

Douglas, Gerald K. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
fifth grade, Public School, Woodmere, N. Y- 


Drake, Paula, athletic instructor, Miss Hew- 
itt's Classes, New York, N. Y. 


Feldman, Leonard (A.M., 1950), teacher of 
Science and mathematics, Vallejo Junior High 
School, Vallejo, Calif. 


t Allen O. (Ed.D. 1950), research asso- 
Citizenship Education Project, Teachers 
ge, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Finley, Eric Gault (A.M. 1949), teacher of 

al studies, French, and English, Westmount 
High School, Westmount, Montreal, 
ec, Canada. 


 Foltman, Barney J., Jr, teacher of fourth 
EY Chatsworth Avenue School, Larchmont, 
NY. 


Fraser, Arthur M. (Ed.D. 1951), professor of 
ic, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 


. Gates, Mary Huntington (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of fifth gus Bedford Road School, Pleasant- 
Gatti, Beatrice C., teacher of English and 
"Latin, High School, Southold, N. Y. 


"Gilliam, Mary E. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
business education, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C. 

Gilmer, Merritt Gale, principal, Public 
- School, Economy, Ind. 

— Graves, William H., Jr. (A.M. 1950), prin- 
cipal, Public School, Alpine, N. J. 

Gutmann, Lotte (A.M. 1951), group teacher, 
Carousel School, Jamaica, N. Y. 

_ Hadley, William M. (Ed.D. 1951), associate 
- professor of education, University of Texas, 
_ Austin, Tex. 

Haines, Miriam S., psychologist, Presbyterian 
omit, New York, N Y. Ji 
Hamlin, Donald James, ceacher of French and 
English, Maplewood Junior High School, 
Maplewood, x. iB 
Hansen, Allen J., teacher of mathematics and 
CRM Setauket Junior High School, Setauket, 


e Henderson, John D. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 

Social studies, High School, Sea Cliff, N. Y. 

- Hil, O. E. (A.M. 1934), superintendent of 
a Public Schools, Cleveland Heights, 


hio. 


. Hill, Owen F. (Ed.D. 1951), assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Public Schools, New 
Britain, Conn. À 

Holleran, Thomas, teacher of fourth grade, 
Waverley School, Eastchester, N. Y. 


Hughes, William C. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
- English, Public Schools, Garden City, N. Y. 


Korbel, Natalie (A.M. 1948), second grade 
Critic teacher, State Teachers College, Fredonia, 
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Langworthy, Philip B., superintendent of 
Schools, Public Schools, Hastings, N. Y. 


Layman, Elwood (A.M. 1951), associate pro- 
fessor of business education, Columbia College, 
Columbia, S. C. x 


Leader, William (Ph.D. 1951), instructor of 
natural science, Pace Institute, New York, N. Y. 


Leavitt, Howard B. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of education, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, De Kalb, Ill. 


Lej Em Albert R. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
psychology, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, Calif. , 


Lewin, Martha, teacher of art, Junior High 
School No. 65, New York, N. Y. 


Lindamood, Charles H. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of English, Salinas Unified School District, 
Salinas, Calif. 

Lynch, Elizabeth G. (A.M, 1951), first grade 
critic teacher, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
N.Y. 


Mackinnon, Mary E. (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
eighth grade, Public School, River Vale, N. J. 


Marcus, eth (A.M. 1949), teacher of social 
studies, English, and guidance, William Cullen 
Bryant High School, Long Island City, N. Y. 


McBride, Robert Engle (Ed.D. 1951), assist- 
ant executive director, American Camping As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill. 

Melillo, Walter R., teacher of fourth grade, 
Public School, Saugatuck, Conn. 


Merrick, Kenneth L. (A.M. 1951), elementary 
supervisor, Central School, Marion, N. Y. 


Merritt, James (A.M. 1942), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Linwood School, North Brunswick Town- 
ship, N. J. 


Mixner, Laura M. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
third or fourth grade, Munsey Park School, 
Manhasset, N. Y. 


Mogavero, Samuel S. A. (A.M. 1951), in- 
structor in art, High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Murphy, Matthew J. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
English, High School, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Near, Doris R. (A.M. 1951), teacher of busi- 
ness education, High School, Northport, N. Y. 


Ostrander, Raymond H. (Ed.D. 1949), super- 
intendent of schools, Public Schools, Mineola, 
N. Y. 


Passow, Aaron Harry, research associate, 
Citizenship Education Project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Pelley, James H. (Ed.D. 1948), professor of 
school administration, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


Phillips, Orval L. (Ed.D. 1950), registrar, East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 


Priester, Harold F. (A.M. 1949), business 
manager, Board of Education, Great Neck, 
N.Y. 


Rall, Clifford L., principal, High School, 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Ransom, William L. (Ed.D. 1949), principal, 
High School, Suffern, N. Y. 


Rauhof, Margaret (A.M. 1951), second grade 
critic teacher, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Rendell, Joseph W. (A.M. 1951), assistant li- 
brarian, New joey State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. " 

Rittenhouse, George A. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of social studies and baseball coach, Rush- 
Henrietta Central School, Henrietta, N. Y. 


Rollins, Charles E. (A.M. 1950), coordinator 
of audio-visual materials, Alexis I. Du Pont 
High School, Greenville, Del. 

Rothschild, Bob K. (Ed.D. 1951), instructor 

` in education, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Ryan, Frances Elizabeth (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of business education, High School, Bay Shore, 
N. Y. 

Schroer, Dale F. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 


history and business education, High School, 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. 


Schwier, Mildred E. (A.M. 1951), assistant 


director, National Nursing Accreditation Serv- * 


ice, New York, N. Y. 


Seibert, Dorothy Claire, elemen 
teacher, Public Schools, Madison, N. J. 


school 
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Short, Mary M. (A.M. 1950), teacher of fifth 
grade, Siwanoy School, Pelham, N. Y. 

Sloan, Calvin C. (A.M. 1951), teacher of fifth 
grade, Public School, Hartsdale, N. Y. 

Snow, Isabel Lewis (A.M. and Prof. Dip. 
1927), Pre-School Director, The Shipley School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Sonen, Ralph P., instructor in science, North- 
port High School, Northport, N. Y. 

Stack, Jo Anne B. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
third grade, Murray Avenue School, Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 

Stover, Burd D. (Prof. Dip. 1948), principal, 
Public Schools, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Stratton, Jean. (A.M. 1945), guidance coun- 
selor, High School, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Thompson, Ellen Reed (A.M. 1951), in- 
structor in music, Wheaton College Conserva- 
tory, Wheaton, Ill. 

"Thompson, Ronald H. (A.M. 1951), special 
device technician in electronics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Thurm, Arnold (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
art, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 

Tindall, Ivan G. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
industrial art, Public Schools, Middletown, 
N. Y. 

Whitlock, Mary C. (A.M. 1923), head, de- 

ent of clothing and textiles, Rhode Island 
te College, Kingston, R. I. 

Wood, C: E. CA.M. 1951), teacher of 
mathematics, Junior High School, North Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Worthington, Alice Garrod (A.M. 1951), 
teacher of primary grades, Public Schools, Le- 
onia, N. J. 

Wright, Charlotte A. (A.M. 1934), critic 
teacher, Pikeville Junior College, Pikeville, Ky. 


Alumni Activities 


eee 


Fellow members of the International Coun- 
cil of Women Psychologists honored Flor- 
ence L. Goodenough (A.M. 1921) at a din- 
ner in Chicago on September 1. Dr. Goode- 
nough, a professor emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was the first president of 
the Council when it was a national organi- 
zation. 


Evelyn M. Carrington is now a professor of 
psychology at the Texas State College for 
Women; a lecturer for the Hogg Founda- 
tion for Mental Health; a member of the 
Policy and planning Committee of the E. D. 
Farmer Foundation for the Aged; and pub- 
lic Relations Chairman of the International 
Council of Women psychologists. 


During the summer, Dr. Frederick D. Eddy 
(A.M. 1935) taught at the Colby-Swarth- 
more Summer School of Languages in 
Maine. He is at present head of the language 
periment at Hood College, Frederick, 


Wittenberg College’s first step in planning 
and organizing a comprehensive program of 
adult and industrial education for Spring- 
field, Ohio, and the surrounding area was 
naming Gerald L. Saddlemire (A.M. 1947) 
director of community education. Dr. 
Saddlemire, as the director of counseling 
and assistant professor of psychology, has 
Supervised the college’s program of coun- 
seling, testing, and industrial placement 
since 1949. 


After being on the summer faculty at Drake 
University in Des Moines, Paul Imbrock 
(Ed.D. 1950), was appointed assistant pro- 
fesser of education, in charge of the audio- 
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visual services in Drake’s college of edu- 
cation, 


Thomas Moody (Ph.D. 1918), now of the 
University of Pennsylvania, ‘is the author 
of the recently published Liberal Education 
for Free Men. 


The International Council of Women Psy- 
chologists announced that Winona M. Perry 
(Ph.D. 1925) will be a member of their 
board of directors during 1951-1952. 


Since retiring from her work with crip- 
pled children at Public School No. 219 in 
Brooklyn, Charlotte White (BS. 1904) has 
become a tutor of English. 


Robert Kiehl (A.M. 1947) has been ap- 
pointed an assistant professor in the de- 
partment of management and personnel at 
Newark College of Engineering. 


For the year 1951-1952, J. H. Hadley (Ed.D. 
1946) will serve as president of the Alabama 
Education Association. 


The fourth edition of Principles of Guid- 
ance, by Arthur J. Jones (Ph.D. 1907), has 
recently been published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 


The U.S. Commissioner of Education an- 
nounced in June the appointement of Walter 
G. Daniel (Ph.D. 1941) to the position of 
Specialist for Higher Education in the Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency. In 
this capacity, Dr. Daniel is working with 
the assistant commissioner for higher educa- 
tion in the improvement of the nation’s 
program of higher education. 


rs y s z à n 
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_ [The new Acting Director of Public Health 
fursing with ‘the Alaska Department: of 

t Health is Anna Heisler (A.M. 1930), who 
- assumed her responsibi ities» in Juneau, 
. Alaska, in August. P Heisler, who is 
' nationally known in her field served as 
qp public health nurse consultant in 
‘the San Francisco, region for. five years and 
contributed greatly to the. establishment 


‘in the eleven western states and the terri- 


p tories of Hawaii and Alaska, 


ie 


, Forten years prior to her retirement in 


- Health Service, she served as the assistant 


» War years participated in the orientation of 
. ‘all new Public Healt Service personnel 
. Who were assigned to the health depart- 
+ ment$inwar-impactareas, — *, 
ONE MAU 5 


TU AS Potmeter (Ed.D/ 1509) is at the 


"Florida State University in Tallahassee as 

_, + ain associate professor of secondary educa- 
, ., tion. He works with the’ School of Educa- 
== tion’s high school internes at the university 
- . and in the public schools of Florida) and 
has recently completed two and one-half 

years as Supervising Principal of Schools at 

the United States Naval Operating Base in 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. During his ad- 
nistration there the school enrollment 

. More than doubled, the educational pro- 
gram was surveyed and reorganized on all 
levels, and the high school became a fully 
accredited member of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and; Secondary Schools. 


The American Red Cross has announced 
the recent assignment of Edward L. Deutch 
(A.M. 1948) to Frankfurt, Germany, to 
Serve as an assistant field director for that 
organization, His duties will entail activity 
in the numerous Red Cross services to mem- 
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205 and strengthening of state nursing services ~ i 


_ chief of the nursing division and during the _ 


! REA 

bers of the armed. forces and their families, 
During World War H, Mr. Deutch became 
well acquainted with Europe, having been 
assigned’ for two and a half years to an 
ayiation engineering battalion working on 
airfields in England aid Belgium and later 
at Tempelhof Field in Berlin. 


During May of this year, Rhoda Margaret 
Treherne-Thomas (A.M. 1951) sailed from 
New York to Southampton, on her way to 
Greece, to attend the Festival of St. Paul 
as a delegate of the Youth Department of 
the World Council of Churches, From 
England she went to Italy, where she was 
joined by two former classmates who are 
working for the refugee division of the 
World Council in Europe. Miss Treherne- 
Thomas, who was born in Wales and first 


. came to this country as a twelve-year old 


war evacuee in 1940, returned to the United 
States in September. She is now at the Urii- 
versity of Michigan working on her doc- 
torate in linguistics. 


"The Association of Teacher Education In- 
stitutions, originally set up on a temporary 
basis in Chicago last year, has how been 
permanently organized. As a result, officers 
were elected and G.W. Diemer (A.M. 1924) 
became the first president of the Associa- 
tion. He is also the president of Central 
Missouri State College in Warrensburg. 


It has been announced that Edward E. 
Boccia (B.S. 1948), dean of the Art School 
of the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts in 
Ohio, has been named assistant dean of the 
Washington University School of Fine Arts. 
His new duties include counseling students 
and planning study schedules, Mr. Boccia 
has participated in numerous painting and 
drawing exhibitions and has worked in 
commercial art as an illustrator. 
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An important new book for the high school principal . . . 


Student Councils for Our Times 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
By Jor Smitu, Ep.D. 


"The purpose of this study is to give high school principals specific help in making 
the student council educationally more effective, 

The author analyzes the student council in terms of desirable educational 
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ten years 1939-1949, supplemented by observational visits to selected high schools 
where councils operate. 
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respect to the student council? What would the ideal student council be like? 
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making the high school council more effective? 
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| The Lamp of Experience” 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 
PRESIDENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGE . D 


i 2 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR must look feet are guided," said Patrick Henry in 
forward. He must peer into the un- his famous liberty-or-death speech, “and 
known to make the best estimates that he. that is the lamp of experience. I know of 
can in order to meet future contingen- no way of judging the future, but by the 
cies. George Washington once said: “I past,” So let us for a while look upon the 
am administering this enterprise hoping: ^ past to see what light, if any, the lamp of 

for the best, but prepated forthe worst.” experience can shed.  . 
"That is what every good school adminis- Obviously we at Teachers College are 
trator must do. i i - confronted with a world at peace, or a 
These, days are difficult. We move "world at war, or an armed truce of indefi- . 
from one crisis to another, We are | nite duration. Peace, I am confident, we 
fighting in Korea, and the entire world may neglect to consider. There have been 
is in a state of unrest. Just as in the days very few extended’ intervals of peace in 
of Tom Paine, these are times that try the history of the world, and I see no 
men’s souls. Rapidly we are moving our — indications of any period imminent 
national económy to a stage of prepara- comparable to the Pax Romana or the 
tion for sure defense against aggression. days of the cathedral builders. We should 
What is the task of the school adminis- all be happy to sce this prophecy prove 
trator? What are the problems that he to be false, but it would appear to be 
must face? What is our estimate of the. unwise to administer Teachers College 
future? " with such a remote contingency in mind. 
“I have but one lamp by which my We may have war, and we should be 
$ : | prepared to operate Teachers College 
aoe He kopne the P of Teci- under such conditions. We do not ex- 
Year Ending June i, 19N on id pect fire, but we carry fire insurance. 
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We do not expect our students to slip 
and fall on our sidewalks or upon enter- 
ing our elevators, but we carry accident 
insurance policies. We need a program 


‘ready for Teachers College in the event 


of war; and should this unfortunate situa- 
tion materialize, the lamp of experience 
has plenty of light to guide our feet. We 
can estimate in advance the budgetary 
problems. We have had experience in 
cooperating with federal and city agen- 
cies, in rationing, Scrap collections, mo- 
rale building, and bond drives. 

Under warnings from federal, state, 
and city authorities, we have been urged 
to prepare for civil defense, to mini- 
mize as far as possible the disastrous ef- 
fects of atomic attack. At Teachers Col- 
lege we have faced this problem with 
utmost seriousness and, I believe, with 
commendable efficiency. A committee 
has been set up under the chairmanship 
of Professor Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, a 
naval officer during World War II and 


later present at Bikini. His committee’ 
- analyzed the problem and constructed a 


plan for operations. Over 500 volunteers 
have been rec: 
the job assigned to him. We have re- 
Serves of equipment, Geiger counters, 
emergency communication systems, spe- 
cial food stores, and medical supplies. 
Three items selected from many may be 
of interest. All the wells and springs of 
Morningside Heights have been located 
and mapped. A perpetually running four- 


inch spring was found in the cellar of ' 


one of the Columbia fraternity houses. 
In Teachers College: a 100-foot aban- 
doned tunnel (formerly used for ash 
removal) was discovered; and this tunnel, 
twelve feet in diameter and forty-eight 
feet below the ground in solid rock, pro- 
vides an ideal place for Storage of perma- 
nent records. One of the volunteer work- 
ers, a student at the College, was discov- 


ted and trained, each for. 


ered to have been an expert on the re- 
moval of unexploded bombs. 

So successful was Professor Fitzpat- 
rick that he was appointed Director of 
Civil Defense for our part of New York 
City; and I report the judgment coni- 
municated to me that the Teachers Col- 
lege program is the best organized in our 
section of the country. Such a program 
not only is valuable for the protection of 
Teachers College in the event of war, but 
also serves as a training agency for our 
students in setting up similar programs 
wherever they may be called to serve. 

- There is an additional responsibility 
for schools and colleges which may be 
forced upon us if war comes. Teachers 
may find themselves loaded with a type 
‘of care of their pupils far different from 
any they ever imagined. During the early 
thirties an Englishman, W. P. Alexander 
by-name, came as a student to Teachers 
College. When the war broke out in 
1939 he was Director of Education (we 
would call the office Superintendent of 


Schools) in Sheffield. We have all heard 


about the destruction at Coventry. Shef- 
field was worse hit, but nothing was said 
about it because the destruction was con- 
fined to the city and the great steel plants 
were relatively undamaged. So the British 
kept it a secret because production could 


„be maintained. Efficiency was hampered, 


however, when workers were worried 
about their wives and children, and it 
was here that the teachers, under Alex- 
ander’s direction, did such a valiant job. 
They had been trained in advance, and 
when the bombs hit, when the streets 


_ were seas of flames, the teachers guarded 


all the pupils by night and day, thus 
enabling the workmen to continue to 
turn out the steel with as free minds as 
possible under such terrible conditions. 
So much appreciated was the good work 
of the Sheffield schools that Alexander 


today occupies one of the top posts in 


E vj and when an atom bomb falls in the 
"United States, there is a good chance that 
children will be with their teachers; and 

they may be under the care of teachers 

— not for a few hours but for whole days 
at a time. There may be infected areas 
Í ‘that may not be crossed. Under such con- 
ditions, teachers may be called upon not 
I" only to teach children and give them first 
aid, but to feed them, bathe them, clothe 
‘them, and guard them at night for ex- 
tended periods of time. For such a con- 
tingency teachers must be prepared. 

Neither peace nor war but an armed 
truce (and probably of long duration), — 
“seems to me to be the most likely, and I 
reach this conclusion again by the light 
— of the lamp of experience—not personal 
“experience, but the experience of our 
- forefathers at the close'of the Napoleonic 
Er ^C ' 

It is difficult today to sense the exhila- 
ration that swept across Britain in 1814 
at the news that Napoleon had fled to 
Elba. Bells were rung; hymns of thanks- 
giving were sung, joy and exultation 
reigned, Here are two brief illustrations 
that may help us to recapture the wild 
emotion of the time. One day as I was 
walking from Ripon to Fountains Ab- 
bey, I saw a tall monument silhouetted | 
against the sky. Curiosity getting the 
better of me, I made my way through 
thickets and over hedges until finally I 
came to a churchyard in the middle of 
which stood the tall obelisk. Inquiring 
of the verger as to whose grave it 
_ marked, I learned that it was not a grave 
— at all but a monument erected by the 
| local lord in 1814 in commemoration of 

_ the downfall of Napoleon. So great had 
been his relief, so overpowering his joy, 
that he had to express himself perpetually 
. In stone. 
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Wellington had sailed for the Penin- 
sula in the spring of 1809. Under his 
leadership the British army—sometimes 
with the Portuguese, sometimes with the 
Spanish, sometimes with both—had. 
driven Napoleon out of Portugal. His 
repeated thrusts into Spain were marked 
by many great battles. He had held Mas- 
sena at Torres Vedras, once occupied 
Madrid, and finally surged across Spain 
and the Pyrenees and entered Toulouse. 
After five years the victor returned to 
his people; and it is said that “Dover rang 
with huzzas,” that “eager faces pressed 
against his carriage windows,” that “Kent 
and Surrey were one dusty, roaring lane 
of bawling Englishmen, and London was 
waiting to take out his horses.” In grati- 
tude, as yictory after victory was re- 
ported, the thankful people made Well- 
ington successively Baron Douro, Vis- , 
count Wellington of Talavera, Earl Well- 
ington in Somerset, Marquis of Douro, 
Marquis of Wellington, and finally Duke 


‘of Wellington. We can contrast this 


plethora of honors with the rank of 
viscount for Montgomery, and of earl 
for Haig, Beatty, and Kitchener. 

We must remember that the British 
had been in a state of war or uneasy 
peace with Napoleon for more than fif- 
teen years. Much of this time they had 
stood alone. There are many curious 
parallels or resemblances between Na- 
poleon and Hitler; for example, both 
were born.in a country different from 
and to the south of the country in which 


' they rose to the post of supreme tyrant; 


both swept across most of western Eu- 
rope; both were defeated at sea; both 
were resolved to invade England. We 
are apt to forget the long months in 
which the main army of Bonaparte 
camped on the heights beyond Boulogne 
and also the time when thousands of 
landing craft were built and assembled 
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by the French in the channel ports. It 
was upon this proposed operation that 
Napoleon turned his back in 1805 and 
marched to the campaign that ended in 
the victory at Austerlitz. We are all 
familiar with the parallel of both dic- 
tators invading Russia and their subse- 
quent disastrous retreats. So in 1814, after 
years of anxiety and fear of invasion, 


the English gave an even deeper sigh of : 


relief than they were to give in 1945. Joy 
and thanksgiving reigned, and thanks 
were given not only to Wellington as 
the architect of their victory, but to their 
good allies who had suffered so much, 
whose fighting had helped to put down 
“Boney.” 

And this gratitude took the form of an 
invitation to come to England and re- 
ceive in person the tribute of the British. 
So, early in June, 1814 there sailed to 
Dover a procession which also was re- 
ceived with wildest enthusiasm. In fact, 
it came before Wellington himself ar- 
rived. In it were Tsar Alexander of Rus- 
sia, renowned as a liberal and a forward- 
looking leader, the King of Prussia, Field 
Marshal von Blücher, Prince von Harden- 
berg, the historian von Humboldt, and 
Platoff, who was hetman of the Cossacks. 
There were garden parties, banquets, and 
ceremonies, mostly in honor of the dear 
Russians who had suffered so much and 
had fought so hard. This gala reception 
continued for six weeks, an orgy of 
thanksgiving, peace and good will. 

But the details of the peace were still 
to be settled and a peace congress was 
called to meet in Vienna. Lord Liverpool, 


the Prime Minister of England, sent as ' 


his chief representative Castlereagh, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The unfamil- 
iarity of these names recalls another par- 
allel, for how many of us except histor- 
lans can recall the names of the English 
political leaders who supported Welling- 


ton in the Peninsular Wars and engi- 
neered the victory over Napoleon? For 
the great Pitt died in 1807, and who suc- 
ceeded him? A man by the name of 
Perceval, who was modest and quiet but 
effective; and after Perceval's assassina- 
tion in 1812, the British Prime Minister 
until 1827 was Lord Liverpool, better 
known by reason of his subordinates 
than by any reputation of his own. 
As Castlereagh sailed en route to 
Vienna from Dover in July, 1814 his 
ears were ringing with the plaudits to 
the Tsar of Russia and the King of 
Prussia, and the prospects for the peace 
conference looked very good indeed. 
But here the parallel continues. The first 
snag was: who was to participate—just 
the four big powers, or all the people of 
Europe concerned? Then the second 
snag. It became apparent at once that the 
Russians thought that they had won the 
war and did not intend to “play ball.” 
Let me quote a few words from Har- 
_ old Nicolson's Congress of Vienna: 


The Russian generals and diplomatists more- 
over, having convinced themselves that Rus- 


Sian arms alone had liberated Europe from . 


an odious tyranny, being intoxicated by 
the military eae which Russia had un- 
expectedly acquired, began on every occa- 
sion and in every country to indulge in 
self-assertiveness and intrigue. “Well, so far 
-as that goes,” boasted a Russian general 
when discussing the impending Congress, 
“one does not need to worry much about 
negotiations when one has 600,000 men un- 
der arms.?: 


Here is what Castlereagh wrote to 
Wellington on October 2 5, 1814: 


At would have been to be wished . . - ca 
at the end of so long a struggle the severa 
Powers might have enjoyed some repose, 
without forming calculations that ut 
augment the risks of war; but the tone an 


* Harold Nicolson, The Congress of Vienna, 
p. 120. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N.Y., 1946. 
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ct of Russia have disappointed this 
forced upon us fresh considera- ` 


great liberal, included in his in- 
Juctions to Nesselrode, his chief dele- 


and that a buffer state guard them 
from the dangers of a new inva- 


his is not the time or the place to go 
detail about the discussions at the 
gress of Vienna. I merely cite this 
ne phase of the conflict between Russia 
the other hitherto friendly allies 
ting to settle the problems after the 
lownfall of Napoleon. Russia insisted 
upon taking over Poland, not only east- 
ern Poland, but the Duchy of Warsaw 
_ 45 it was called (western and central 
Poland), which previously had been part 
of Prussia. And Prussia was to be given 
Saxony as compensation. Resembling 
"Munich or the other moves of Hitler, or 
successive grabs of Napoleon, „this 
land grab would have been another step 
‘toward domination of all Europe by the 
‘Tsar. In a report to Louis XVIII, Talley- 
. rand quotes the Tsar as saying: “I shall 
cep what I have occupied. . . . Rather a 
War than give up what I have occupied. 
++. Yes, rather a war.” + 
_ Castlereagh of Britain and Talleyrand 
f France and Metternich of Austria de- 
cided to resist. All negotiations had failed. 
na E by Arthur Bryant in Tbe Age of 
Guglielmo Ferrero, The Reconstruction of 
Europe, h FA G. P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y., 1941. 
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All persuasion had been in vain. There 
was nothing to do but to reconstruct the ` 
disappearing armies and be ready to fight. 
Just as well, too, for the next spring 
Napoleon was to escape from Elba, and 
the armies would be needed for Water- 


‘loo. : 


But Castlereagh, not unlike some later 


foreign secretaries, had a fight on his . 


hands at home.: The English thought that 
they were taxed enough already, without 
having to pay for the blocking of the 
unimportant ambitions of some mad Rus- 
sians. Here is what Sydney Smith said 
about taxation in England in 1814: . 


Taxes on the ermine which decorates the 
judge and the rope which hangs the crimi- 
nal—on the poor man’s salt and the rich 
man’s spices—on the brass nails of the 
coffin and the ribands of the bride. . . . 
The schoolboy whips his taxed top, the: 


.beardless youth manages his taxed horse 


with a taxed bridle on a taxed road, and the 
dying Englishman, pouring his medicine 
which has paid seven per cent into a spoon 
which has paid fifteen per cent, flings him- 
self back upon his chintz bed, which has 
paid twenty-two per cent, and expires into 
the arms of an apothecary who has paid a 
license of a hundred pounds for the privi- 
lege of putting him to death.’ 


It was said that the government owned 
one wheel of every coach on the road. 
Income tax was ten per cent. 

And in England at that time, and 
equally in the Cabinet, were those who 
did not want to spend any more money, 
and wanted to appease. “The chief advo- 
cate of appeasement was the Chancellor, 
Vansittart,” says Arthur Bryant. He criti- 
cized the policy being pursued at Vienna 
and insisted upon avoiding “irritating Rus- 
sia by a pertinacious opposition which is 
unlikely to be successful.” Castlereagh 
told Liverpool that the Russian menace 


5 Quoted by Arthur Bryant in The Age of 
Elegance. . 


nor will opposition 
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was not imaginary and that the Tsar’s 
ambitions must be resisted rather than 
humored. “You must make up your 
mind," he wrote on November 11, “to 
watch him and to resist him as another 
Bonaparte. You may rely upon it— 
acquiescence will not keep him back, 
accelerate — his 
march."* He told Vansittart that never 
would he himself be a party to assisting 
“a Calmuck prince to overturn Europe."* 

Of course Castlereagh gained the day. 
The low-taxers, the appeasers, the then 
opposite numbers of the America-First- 
ers and the amateur strategists, did not 
prevail. Castlereagh fashioned his Triple 
Alliance of Britain, France, and Austria 
and all stood firm, ready to go to war 
if necessary. Thereupon the Russians 
heeded the only voice that Russians re- 
spect—the voice of force—and the align- 
ment of the next century was fashioned 
and put into effect. There were wars 
here and there—such as the Crimean 
War and the Franco-Prussian War—but 
no general conflagration until 1914. And 
during this period, thanks to the firmness 
of Castlereagh, Talleyrand, Metternich, 
and Wellington, most of Europe lived 
most of the time in peace, to the great 
happiness and progress of mankind. 

It would seem that, to some degree at 
least, we are retracing these steps today. 
Truman, Acheson, and Eisenhower, Att- 
lee, Morrison, and Schuman are playing 
the parts previously taken by Castlereagh, 
Talleyrand, Metternich, and Wellington. 
A similar firm stand is being taken, and 
a similar long period of uneasy truce 
may ensue. It is interesting to note the 
comment of the London Times (Septem- 
ber 12, 1951) regarding the signing of 
the Treaty with Japan at San Francisco: 
It is generally felt that this conference was 
one of the climacterics of post-war history. 

$ Nicolson, op. cit., p. 175. 


Taken in conjunction with the aims of the 
Washington talks on Germany this week, 
the terms of the treaty mean that Ameri- 
can diplomacy has accepted in 1951 the 
same policy for containing Russian expan- 
sion that Britain used more than a century 
ago. . 


Consequently I propose as a basis for . 


future action at Teachers College: (1) 
that we make no plans whatsoever upon 
the theory that peace is likely to come 
soon; (2) that we make serious prepara- 
tions for action in the event of war, un- 
likely though we feel it to be; and (3) 
that we proceed with confidence to con- 
sider future programs and such readjust- 
ments as may be necessary, upon the 
theory that we are in for a long armed 
truce. No doubt, as we study the prob- 
lem at length and in detail, we will detect 
many aspects of an armed truce that will 
have future bearing upon the operation 
and administration of schools and col- 
leges. As an initial contribution to the 
discussion I propose briefly to consider 
only three: the effect of a disproportion- 
ate part of the tótal income to be ex- 
pended on defense; the effect of compul- 
sory military service; and the difficulty of 
maintaining morale and national enthusi- 
asm over a long period when no overt 
hostilities are taking place. 

The huge sums of money needed for 
defense, for the armed services, for civil- 
ian military production will obviously 
restrict that part of the national income 
that may be used for social services. I 
shall not attempt to work out the figures, 
but surely the cost of one airplane carrier 
would support many universities for 
Many years; and research on armed 
Weapons must cost more than all other 
Tesearch in our country combined. If 
you spend money in one way, it is ob- 
vious that you do not have so much to 
spend in another. And when it comes to 


|, 


E cutting budgets, as Lady Astor once said 


Ji; “It is women and children first." 
ch financial difficulties will come at 
“a time when schools are already under 
severe financial pressure. Inflation has 
made all costs mount. At the same time, 
the school population is increasing at 
a rapid rate (from an approximate 
24,000,000 in 1947 to an estimated 


ie joo0 in 1957). Parents want more 


and better education for their children— 
more nursery schools, more junior col- 
leges, more vocational education. 


. t seems obvious to me that we are 
entering a period of severe financial 
| crisis for schools. Every kind of excuse 
| will be made for cutting budgets at the 
very time when large increases will be 


needed merely to keep us at the same 
level of expenditure as at present. Schools 


will be asked to do better and to do 


more for more pupils at a higher cost; 


- and it is likely that they will be asked to 


do all this for fewer dollars. 
Such a state of affairs will first put a 


m premium on efficient management. Super- 
. intendents of schools with high profes- 
sional skill will be able to eliminate waste 


and avoid duplication. Supervisors of 
proved qualifications will be able to im- 
Prove the quality of teaching, even with 
less well trained personnel. Research, well 
directed, should now attack ways of re- 
ducing costs and cutting corners, and 
should investigate especially the true ef- 
fects of double sessions, larger classes, 
work-study-play plans, and other devices 
that may be used to save money. Surely 
we at Teachers College will do well to 
stress in our teaching and research the 
preparation of our students for work in 
a school system that for many years in 
the future will probably, like Teachers 
College itself, need to find a way to doa 
bigger and better job with less money. 
Our students, and indeed we ourselves, 
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need to be prepared for the new line of 
the Communist attack. For many years 
the Communists have been directing a 
program to capture the teachers (and 
also labor, government workers, and 
agencies of mass communication) by 
stressing the economic cycle, depres- 
sions and unemployment, racial inequal- 
ity, and Wall Street. Their line has 
changed. If what I saw at the Malta meet- 
ing is any indication, we can now expect 
an attack on the folly of armaments, the 
foolishness of spending money for mili- 
tary preparations when it might better be 
spent on schools, hospitals, and other 
social services. We can expect such state- 
ments as “Nothing to fear from our good 
friends the Russians” and “Do you want 
to be another Korea?” And this attack is 
well calculated to appeal to those people, 
including teachers, who have to pay more 
for everything they buy, have to get 
along with inadequate pay, and at the 
same time are asked to do more. 
There is another factor in this armed 
truce that in my judgment holds most 
rofound educational implications—the 
fact of compulsory military service by 
most of our sons, and possibly by many 
of our daughters, for a period of two 
ears or more, around the ages of 184% to 
21. For the first time in our history we 
can look forward to a national policy 
of removing most of our youth from 
schools and colleges for this long period 
of time. Note that this is not a tempo- 
rary measure to be enforced for a few 
ears, but one likely to continue all our 
lives and far into the, future. And this 
fact will force a change in at least two 
aspects of American education: (1) the 
structure and organization of schools and 
higher education, and (2) the curricu- 
lum and operation of secondary schools. 
In Europe, where compulsory military 
service of two or three years has long 
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been in force, the educational structure 
has been well suited to the needs of 
youth who must take this period of time 
out of their lives. The great mass of 
young people leave school at sixteen or 
earlier, have two or three years or more 
of experience at their lifework, do their 
military service, and return to the work 
that they already are familiar with. The 
able few of higher ability go to the Gym- 
nasium, or Lycée, finish at about 18% 
with accomplishment equivalent to our 
junior college, do their military service, 
and on their return enter immediately 
upon their university professional courses 
in law or medicine or in one of the higher 
professional or technical institutions of 
university level. General education before 
military service and professional educa- 
tion after is the rule of Europe. 

Contrast this logical system with the 
confusion that will result here in the 
United States. Young people will start 
their college course, withdraw to mili- 
tary service, and then be asked to return 
after two years or more of adult service 
and re-enter upon a life of fraternities, 
football, and other pursuits characteristic 
of the usual American college. These 
youth will not want to delay professional 
work, They will want to make up for lost 
time and get at the business of finding 
their place in the world, 

I fear that the American college as we 
have known it will have a difficult time, 
and perhaps is doomed. In fact it has 
already disappeared where it stands in 
free competition with professional edu- 
cation, as it does in our state universities, 
There, one can play on the team or be a 
member of a fraternity and still pursue 
professional education and there only, 
the junior college remains on the old 


pattern, the last two years becoming pre- 


law, pre-medicine, home economics, edu- 
cation, journalism, commerce, or the like. 


There is one further fact about com- 
pulsory military training that we must 
take into account, especially if we are 
not to have a shooting war. Three mil- 
lion men in service but not fighting must 
have something to do, and one cannot 
march and do manual of arms all day. In 
both world wars our armies in Europe 
were confronted with a difficult problem 
of morale in the period between the ces- 
sation of hostilities and the time when 
sufficient transports could be found to 
bring them home. In each instance great 
educational programs were set up pri- 
marily to keep the boys busy. In the 
future we can count upon massive and 
well-done educational programs con- 
ducted within the armed services; and it 
is not unreasonable to predict that youth 
of ability will return to civilian life with 
as much as the equivalent of a year to a 
year and a half of advanced vocational 
collegiate education gained during their 
period of national service. : 

So far as Teachers College is concerned 
this would indicate greater emphasis on 
the field of secondary education, with 
the idea that experience will prove that 
in America most general education, up 
through the junior college level, will be 
completed chiefly in secondary schools 
prior to military service; and that most 
of the veterans of college ability will 
enter directly upon some form of higher 
professional education. 

Furthermore, since every high school 
boy and many high school girls will be 
definitely destined for military service, 
there is no good reason why some of the 
basic training needed cannot be provided 
by our high schools, That part of the 
program dealing with why we fight, 
what the ideals are that we strive to de- 
fend, what the system is that threatens 
our way of life—all this could well bé 
given prior to induction. In addition, 


= 
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1 e are many skills, such as typewrit- 
ing, stenography, operation of business 
Tu chines, work of a hospital orderly, 
| jj code and basic communications, 
which could be taught to many pupils 
|. while they are still in high school. If part 
of the basic training program could be 
carried on in our schools, possibly the 
period of military service might be pro- 

portionately reduced. 
Clearly, acceleration all along the line 
should be encouraged. The Europeans go 
. to school longer hours in the day and 
their school year runs from 200 to 240 
| "days per year. We can do likewise. High 
schools and colleges which resist accelera- 
tion will be like King Canute trying to 

- hold back the tide. 

* The third great problem of the armed 
truce will be the maintenance of patriot- 
ism, morale, the willingness to serve and 
“sacrifice that our people must have and 
Maintain if we are to defend ourselves 
and not weaken. For it will be very 
difficult indeed to keep ourselves at the 
"pitch necessary. When our fleet was 
^ down at Pearl Harbor and the Japanese 
"were threatening Alaska and our Pacific 
Coast, we had no great difficulty in 
| arousing enthusiasm sufficient to buy the 
bonds, pay the taxes, and enact the laws 
necessary for our defense. But we have 
ahead of us a long pull, just as England 
had in 1815; and we have the Commu- 
nists who will make every effort to cause 
us to let down. Rome under the Emper- 
ors faced a similar problem: a ring of 
enemies at the frontier ready to attack 
and these enemies thrown back as long 
as Roman boys served in the legions and 
Roman citizens maintained their morale. 
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When morale dropped, under a weak 
emperor, the barbarians surged in. Then 
morale would rise under a Trajan or a 
Hadrian and Rome would re-establish 
itself. But it finally weakened, declined, 
and fell. We have that problem facing us 
in most urgent form; and I hope that all 
Teachers College, including the Citizen- 
ship Education Project, will study it in 
all its aspects and prepare our students 
each to do his part in the great national 
campaign that I am confident we must 
have. 

So much for our assessment of the 
future. At least we can take comfort in 
the fact that other people in other times 
faced problems much like our own and 
by their courage, resolution, and willing- 
ness to sacrifice met and solved the prob- 
lems of their own day. We can do like- 
wise. We need not despair nor need we 
be afraid. If our best judgment indicates 
that little happiness or comfort awaits 
us, at least we can foresee years of ex- 
traordinary opportunity for the highest 
type of professional service. Certainly 
our society is in a period of change. 
Education cannot remain as we have 
known it. Profound alterations are in 
the making and we shall have to devise 
new patterns and methods. The premium 
will be upon administrative flexibility and 
willingness to adjust. 

As I wrote the students of Teachers 
College last winter, on the walls of Pas- 
teur’s laboratory in the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure in Paris, one can still read 
the words courage et confiance. The 
leaders of 1970 will be those who in 1951 
marched with steady tread into the 
future with courage and confidence. 
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A nation we are growing older. Ac- — titudes toward growing older and of 
cording to the 1950 census the num- their adjustment to the consequences of 
ber of people in our population sixty-five aging would make it possible to help 
years of age and over is 12.3 million. It — them anticipate and prepare for the 
is estimated that this number will grow stresses that occur in aging. 
to 15 million by 1960 and to 20 million During the past year a beginning has 
by 1975. The increase in the proportion been made toward systematically assem- 
and number of older adults in the popu- bling a body of information about the 
lation has intensified our concern for maturing adult by focusing studies upon 
further understanding of the adult. So- the adult's attitude toward retirement, 
Ciety recognizes and accepts the facts and upon the attitudes of young people 
about the physical changes of aging but toward the old and of old people toward 
has not recognized fully the economic themselves,* 
implications and the social and psycho- 
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logical consequences of such aging. The ATTITUDES TOWARD OLD 
lessened opportunities for gainful em- PEOPLE AND OLDER WORKERS 
ployment, the need to live on a reduced In our culture, with its emphasis on 


income, the decreased size of the house- youth and speed, old people are expected 


Mus owing to the dispersion of the * These studies have been conducted coopera- 
amily now grown up, widowhood, death ively by the Institute of Adult Education and 
of Contemporaries, gradual or sudden the Institute of Psychological Research. Dr. 


. Jacob Tuckman, Research Associate in the In- 
loss of health, the time and energy Costs stitute of Adult Education, and Professor Irving 


of traveling or carrying on a hobby— Lorge, Executive Officer of the Institute of 
all these and many more problems de- Psychological Research, have collaborated in 


mand adi 1 preparing a series of articles for publication or 
h Senec Som € adults can make for presentation at various national conferences, 
such adjustments with great flexibility which give detailed reports of the progress and 


but many others use habitual modes of ^ findings of the case study of the aging during 


: the current year. The series of articles will be 
res ^ uper. ines : 
ponding. Knowledge of adults’ at- ^ published in various journals during 1952. , 
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mre give up gainful employment, to with- 
draw from participation in civic and 
social activities and to be content to live 
out their lives without recognition of 
their capacities, abilities, needs, and 
-— "drives. These cultural expectations of the 
,, decreasingly active role of old people in 
| our social and industrial life lead to er- 
roneous ideas and stereotypes about old 
age. 
The attitudes of several groups, differ- 
"ing in age and educational background, 
toward old age were investigated as 
measured by their agreement or disagree- 
ment with statements about old people. 
| The questionnaire used in the investi- 
_ gation consisted of 137 statements dealing 
| with such areas as physical change, per- 
sonality characteristics and adjustment 
; (including personality disintegration), 
Conservatism and resistance to change, 
— family relationships, activities and in- 
terests, insecurity, and attitude toward 

the future. 
For some of these statements there is 
“a valid basis; for others the evidence is 
sketchy and inconclusive; for the ma- 
jority, experimental ‘evidence is com- 
pletely lacking. It is true that visual and 
auditory acuity, physical strength, and re- 
action time reach a peak comparatively 
early in life and then show a slow but 
‘steady decline with age. While there is 
no doubt that the individual slows up 
3 physiologically as he grows older, there 
m little evidence to support generaliza- 
tions about changes in mental function- 
ing. In his investigation of adult learning 
__ Thorndike indicated that there was a 
~ loss of about 1 per cent a year in learning 
efficiency of subjects between the ages of 
twenty and forty. We do not know, 
however, to what extent these small 
losses in learning efficiency may be due 
to the lack of motivation of adults to 
: learning material developed in the psy- 
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chological laboratory. Studies of the 
mental functioning of the adult suggest a 
steady decline of intelligence test scores 
with age, mostly, however, on speed 
rather than on power tests. These studies 
fail to take into account the unfamiliarity 
of the older subject with the testing 
situation, the differences in educational 
experiences, and the fact that tests de- 
veloped and standardized on younger 
subjects may be of questionable validity 
when used on older subjects. ` 

There is even less evidence to sup- 
port generalizations about the personality 
makeup and adjustment problems as- 
sociated with aging. The information 
available in these areas is based on scores 
of standardized adjustment inventories or 
on observations made by psychiatrists on 
individuals who have had to seek help 
because of difficulty in making a satis- 
factory adjustment, or on individuals liv- 
ing in institutions because they have not 
been able to function adequately: without 
institutional guidance and protection. 


. The inapplicability of norms based on 


the adjustment of younger subjects to 
the performance of older subjects, the 
difficulty of obtaining representative sam- 
ples of older adults, and the lack of 
recognition of differences in cultural 
background and experience make it ex- 
tremely hazardous in view of the present 
meager knowledge about old people to 
generalize on their social and psycho- 
logical problems. 

It was found that graduate students 
agree to a considerable extent with the 
misconceptions and stereotypes about old 
people. The responses of this student 
group revealed no significant sex or age 
differences in the attitudes toward old 
people. The agreement of the group with 
the erroneous ideas about old people is 
even more significant when it is con- 
sidered that the subjects were sophisti- 
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cated young adults (average age 30.9 
years), many of whom had a good 
grounding in psychology, presumably 
were wellacquainted with the psy- 
chology of individual differences, and 
showed sufficient interest in the prob- 
lems of the older adult to register for a 
course in this area. It is obvious that the 
responses of these graduate students were 
based on a limited knowledge of the 

aging process obtained through ob- 
servations of parents, relatives, or older 
acquaintances or through observations of 
their own aging and not on any experi- 
mental evidence. The responses indicated 


that old age was looked upon as a period ` 


characterized by economic insecurity, 
loneliness, poor health, resistance to 
change, and failing physical and mental 
powers. 

The completion of a course on the 


aging process has little effect on the at- 


titudes held by graduate students. A retest 
of the group mentioned above by a 
shorter questionnaire, consisting of state- 
ments selected from the original ques- 
tionnaire, showed that while certain 
shifts occurred (such as the leveling off 
of age and sex differences in response to 
particular items), the data indicated that, 
if anything, the erroneous ideas and 
stereotypes about old people were re- 
inforced and that they were accepted 
most readily by the group over thirty 
years of age. 

Similar findings were obtained with 
older subjects, 60 to 88 years of age. 
Three groups were compared: a group 
living in the community, a group living 
in the traditional type of institution for 
the aged, and an intermediate group liv- 
ing in an apartment house, which serves 
to bridge the gap between community 
and institutional living. These three 
groups were compared to determine 
whether as individuals become less able 
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to cope with day-to-day problems of 
community living they subscribe more to 
the misconceptions and stereotypes about 
old people. It was found that they do. 
The apartment house group accepted 
these misconceptions more than the 
community group; the institutional popu- 
lation more than the apartment house 
group. There was greater difference 
between the institutional and non- 
institutional groups on statements dealing 
with physical decline, insecurity, per- 
sonality characteristics, mental deteriora- 
tion, financial matters, interference, and 
conservatism. There was less difference 
between these groups on statements 
about activities and interests, sex, best 
time of life, cleanliness, family relation- 
ships, and attitude toward the future. 
This is not surprising, since statements in 
the former areas are of greater impor- 
tance in determining the ability of in- 


‘dividuals to function adequately in the 


community. 

Differences between these three older 
age populations in accepting the stereo- 
types about old people stem not only 
from the acceptartce of the cultural ex- 
pectations about the role and activities 
of old people but also from the realiza- 
tion and acceptance of these statements 
as applied to themselves. The data sug- 
gest that the individual who agreed, for 
example, that old people are better off in 
homes for the aged, are hard to get along 
with, like to gossip, are grouchy, repeat 
themselves in conversation, usually live 
with their children—statements which 
most sharply differentiate the community 
from the combined apartment house and 
institutional populations—did so because 
this appeared to him to be characteristic 
of his associates and was characteristic 
of himself. í 

In a study of the attitudes of sopho- 
more college students and both of their 
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‘it was found that there was con- 
similarity between the attitudes 
ts and children toward old 
e, although the relationship was far 
fect, The data suggest that the 
: ty of attitudes between parents 
“and between parents and children is re- 
to the home environment. 
— Attitudes toward older workers of the 
ps described above were also investi- 
as measured by their agreement or 
reement with a series of 51 state- 
ts covering physical change, mental 
Actioning, resistance to change, re- 
ion to criticism, attitude toward the 
e, attitude toward the job, and so 
th. For most of these statements sup- 
d ng evidence is not available, al- 
though a body of opinion exists to 
indicate that older workers are unable to 
rk under younger supervisors, resist 
_ changes in work methods or practices, 
“the introduction of new machinery, and 
ate difficult to work with. In general the 
; findings indicated that the attitudes of 
the several groups toward the older 
worker are similar to the attitudes they 
- have toward old people. 
These attitudinal studies indicate that 

old people and older workers are living 
—im a social climate which is not condu- 
_ eive to feelings of adequacy, usefulness, 
Security, and good adjustment in their 
later years. (These studies suggest that 
there is a real need for more objective 
data to prove or disprove the prejudices 
and misconceptions about the abilities 
= and physical and personality characteris- 
tics of old people and older workers. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD 
» RETIREMENT 
The major undertaking during the past 
year was a study of attitudes toward 
retirement of a sample of members of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
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Union. This study, undertaken at the 
request of the Cloak Joint Board of the 
ILGWU and conducted in cooperation 
with the union and with the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, is an excellent example 
of teamwork among a union, a govern- 
ment agency, and a university on a 
socially significant problem. The union 
assumed responsibility for getting its 
members to understand the purposes of 
the study and to cooperate in it, for the 
selection of the sample, for the mechanics 
of scheduling, for publicity, and for in- 
itiating contact with the Federal Security 
Agency for assistance with the inter- 


‘viewing. The union also made available 


$1,000 to meet some of the costs of the 
study. The Federal Security Agency co- 
operated by assigning 25 skilled inter- 
viewers on a full-time basis for a period 
exceeding two weeks, and by processing 
the data. The Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation planned the study, developed 
interviewing schedules based on pilot 
interviews with union members and em- 
ployees in other industries, trained the 
interviewers, planned the analysis of the 
data, and is responsible for a final report 
including recommendations for future 
programming. 

The study was planned to deal with . 
.union members fifty-five years of age 
and over. Three groups were inter- 
viewed: those still working, those who 
had applied for retirement, and those 
who were already retired on a union 
pension. A total of 660 union members 
were interviewed—372 at the union 
headquarters and 288 in their own 
homes. The case study schedule covered 
attitudes toward retirement, reactions to 
physical changes with age, preparation 
for retirement, attitude of husband or 
wife and children toward the member’s 
retirement, major interests, retirement 
plans, attitude toward a union center for 
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retired members, impact of the member's 
retirement upon the wife or other family 
members. The home case studies were 
conducted to provide a more revealing 
picture of the family relationships. The 
case material will be supplemented by 
all available medical information for the 
respondents. Since the ILGWU member- 
ship is a highly selected group, the study 
will be supplemented by interviews with 
"400 or 500 more representative adults. 

A superficial analysis of the case 
studies suggests that the individual looks 
upon retirement primarily as a conse- 
quent of illness or other misfortune. This 
negative reaction to retirement is un- 
doubtedly indicative of the attitude of 
our culture toward age, with the result 
that the worker accepts the cultural 
stereotypes for his own aging and views 
the future with misgiving. There is a 
strong suggestion in our case studies that 
adjustment in later maturity and retire- 
ment is an accentuation of the kind of 
adjustment the individual has made as a 
youth, a young adult, or a middle-aged 
adult. If this interpretation is correct, 
then it follows that it is essential to help 
the younger adult develop patterns of 
adjustment which will aid him in pre- 
paring for the stresses of later maturity. 


SUGGESTED FURTHER RESEARCH, 
INSTRUCTION, AND SERVICES 


I. A Continuing Research Program 


Since there is a strong suggestion that 
the adjustment of the individual after 
fifty-five years of age is a reflection of 
the kind of adjustment he made before 
fifty-five, it is obvious that there is a need 
to study the middle years, an area of. 
aging Which has received minimal at- à 
tention not only from psychologists, 
sociologists and educators, but from all 
groups interested in the problem of 


aging. The adult in the middle years 
offers the possibility of a more fruitful 
approach to our understanding of the 
older person because he is not so far re- 
moved from later maturity as to be 
unconcerned with the problem and yet is 
not so close to it that anxiety feelings 
have begun to develop. 

A genetic study should be undertaken 
with adults varying in developmental 
background and intellectual ability, be- 
ginning at age forty-five and extending 
over a period of five or, preferably, ten 
years. The genetic study might include 
such groups as: a random population 
group originally studied by Thorndike 
in 1922 and followed up periodically un- 
til 1941, an intellectually gifted group, 
and a group which had been reared in 
orphan asylums or foster homes. 

A study of this kind would increase 
our knowledge of the psychology of 
human development. Intellectual changes, 
attitudinal changes in relation to value 
system development, learning, considera- 
tion of educational experiences and 
problems, the effect of these experiences 
on the childreny group participation, 
areas of knowledge and ignorance re- 
lated to child care, atomic energy, and 
old age; leisure activities, personality 
characteristics, stress periods, adjustments 
necessary to meet these stress periods, 
and adequacy of the adjustments made 
are some of the factors which should 
be studied. 


Il. Instruction for Changing Attitudes 


The prevailing attitudes of younger 
people toward aging and the aged and 
the attitudes of the aged toward them- 
selves are the result of learning. It i5 
important, therefore, to change these at- 
titudes, especially in the young. Emphasis 
should be on the positive aspects of aging 
rather than on the negative, in terms of 
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ability rather than of disability, on 
variability rather than on uniformity of 
the individual. Only in this way can we 
hope to eliminate the orientation that old 
age is always accompanied by physical 
and mental decline. Since preparation for 
the problems and adjustments necessary 
in late maturity must begin in youth and 
continue in the middle years, the re- 
educational program should be carried to 
all age groups in the community. In 
order to accomplish this the following 
needs must be recognized. 

(a) There is a need for adequate in- 
structional materials, including films on 
the aging process suitable for use at the 
elementary and secondary school levels. 
The introduction of such material in 
courses in hygiene, social studies, and 
biology, and in study units dealing with 
family relationships may help children 
to understand the aging of their parents 
and relatives and to make adjustments to 
these individuals. It may also stimulate 
them to think about their own maturity. 
In studying the leisure activities of ma- 
ture adults it has been found that the 
skills and hobbies of ‘older people have 
been developed by them by the time 
they were sixteen years of age. These 
findings suggest the need for early train- 
ing at the elementary and secondary 
school levels to acquaint individuals with 
skills that they can use in later years. 

(b) There is a need for developing 
college curricula on aging. A course on 
the maturing adult, in addition to courses 
on childhood and adolescence now being 
offered at the college level, will extend 
the student’s knowledge of human de- 
velopment over the entire life span. 

(c) There is a need for instructional 
materials for courses for mature and 
older age groups. Since the individual’s 
reaction to facts on the aging process 
may be deleterious rather than construc- 
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tive, the course must be designed to 
help the adult understand his owa aging 
as a natural process, to develop satisfying 
and continuing interests, to improve the 
adult’s outlook on the future, and to 
help him understand and adjust to the 
physical, economic, and psychological 
problems associated with aging. To be 
constructive, a course must involve con- 
siderable experimentation regarding con- 
tent, Scope, method of presentation, 
duration of the course and of individual 
sessions, time of day the course should 
be scheduled, optimum size of group, 
special training and qualifications of 
group leaders, methods of creating in- 
terest in the course, and homogeneous or 
heterogeneous age groupings. 

(d) The support of existing agencies 
and organizations in the community 
should be enlisted in helping combat the 

rejudices and erroneous notions about 
old age. The effectiveness of such media 
as lectures, institutes, radio, TV, and 
newspapers should be evaluated. 


Ill. Old-Age Counseling Center 
It is obvious that individuals need 
counseling not only at retirement but at 
earlier periods if they are to accept their 
‘own aging and be better prepared for 
the adjustment they will have to make in 
later maturity. A counseling center 
should be set up on an experimental 
demonstrational basis to give assistance to 
mature adults in need of help with the 
variety of problems they may have. The 
experience gained in connection with a 
center of this kind should be helpful in 
providing a guide to communities or 
organizations interested in establishing 


_ this type of service and should provide 


. answers to the following questions: How 


should the center be organized? What are 


the number and type of operating per- 
sonnel? What is the cost of operation? 
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What services should be offered? What 
therapy should be emphasized? What 
modifications in counseling approach and 
technique are necessary to meet the 
needs of the clientele and what individuals 
can benefit from this type of service? 
What community resources can be effec- 
tively utilized to meet special problems? 
How effective is the service offered? Is 
it possible and/or desirable to charge fees 
for service? 


IV. Training Personnel 


The present shortage of trained per- 
sonnel for work with the older adult will 
be accented as the number of older 
people increases and as services are de- 
eloped for the older person. It is 
Important, therefore, that training be 
provided for individuals who plan to 
work with the maturing adult or who are 
presently engaged in such work. The 
training program should be designed to 
meet the needs of future or present per- 
sonnel who will be engaged in vocational 
counseling, personnel work in industry 
and in labor unions, community services, 
the ministry, adult education, extension 
Services, recreation, old-age assistance, 
retirement planning, medical and psy- 
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chiatric services, nursing, public health, 


and occupational therapy. 


V. Consultant Service to Business and 
Industry 


During the past year the Institute of 
Adult Education conducted a survey of 
retirement practices in business and in- 


„ dustry and in labor unions. The findings 


of these surveys indicated very clearly a 
growing concern with the problems of 
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the older worker and with the problems 
of retirement, as well as a program to 
meet this situation. They also indicated 
that corporations and unions could bene- 
fit from a consultant service to help them 
deal with these problems. This is espe- 
cially important since there is a pressing 
need for more effective utilization of the 
older worker to meet the requirements 
of national defense. It would appear that 
the loss of value of the older employee to 
the company is often more the result of 
the concept the employee has of himself 
as an individual who cannot produce or 
advance on the job because of his age 
rather than of actual losses in efficiency 
due to any physiological or mental 
changes that may have occurred. 


CONCLUSION 
We have entered into a fascinating 


„study of the mental and emotional 


growth and developmental nature of 
people at an age about which very little 
is known. The studies referred to in this 
article have already revealed much that 
should be*of significance to those who 
are preparing for^later maturity and to 
those leaders who will attempt to provide 
them with guidance and consultation. 
Essential now are extension and refine- 
ment of these findings, in growth studies 
Over a wider population and age-range 
of adults over a longer period of life. 
Experimental development of materials 
and services for relating these findings 
to the education of children and youth, 
as well as of adults, will tend to create a 
social climate in which later maturity 
can be approached with greater confi- 
dence and more pleasurable anticipation. 
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I 
W: live today in deeply troubled 


times. For a generation now we 
in America have felt ourselves living in a 


"world increasingly strange and even ter- 


tifying. We have known an endless suc- 
cession of crises at home and abroad. 


‘ We have watched tragedy compounding 


tragedy in ever-mounting fury. We have 
seen our seemingly well-founded hopes 
ground under the heel of events. The 
Solid verities and certainties of the nine- 
teenth century seem to have vanished. 
Nothing appears to be secure and endur- 
ing. Social institutions, human relations, 
value systems, and conceptions of life 


^ and destiny are in flux. Thoughtful men 


and women everywhere are anxious and 
fearful about the future. After a retreat 
of centuries despotism is on the march 
again. 

We have experienced a great eco- 
nomic disaster at home. At the very 
moment when our political and industrial 
leaders confidently predicted an endur- 
ing and rising prosperity for an unlimited 
future under an economic system found- 
ed on the laws of nature, we were 
Struck by an economic depression that 
rocked the foundations of the Repub- 
lic. The marketing structure collapsed, 


* This is the opening chapter of Education 
and Civilization in fog a book by Dr. 
Counts which will be published soon by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
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banks, shops, and factories closed, farms 
turned backward toward self-sufficiency, 
wheels of transport stopped turning, life- 
time savings were wiped out, twelve to 
fifteen million workers lost their jobs, 
the total national income was reduced 
by half, and rich and poor alike were 
gripped by fear. In response to the 

neral distress revolutionary doctrines 


spread through the land and embryonic: 


4S. 


dictators on European models appeared , 


in America. In spite of heroic measures 
taken by the federal government the 
crisis continued in more or less aggra- 
vated form down to the opening of 
the Second World War. This trau- 
matic experience tempered somewhat the 
traditional optimism of the American 
democracy. 

We have participated in two great 


"wars beyond our borders in a single 


generation. In both cases the catastrophe 
was generally unforeseen by our people 
and found us unprepared both materially 
and spiritually for the struggle. In both 
cases we proclaimed our neutrality at 
the beginning and hoped to stand on the 
side lines and watch from afar the spec- 
tacle of the death grapple of nations. In 


the first of these wars we saw our young T 


men die by thousands on the battlefields 
of Europe and in the surrounding seas. 
In the second we saw them die by tens of 
thousands in the most distant regions of 
the earth, on the land, in the air, and in 
the water, in the prison camps and on 


- 
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the death marches of Germany and 
Japan. After the end of the first conflict 
we resolved that never again would we 
be drawn into a struggle beyond the 
protecting oceans. Yet, the second war 
had scarcely started before we found 
ourselves deeply concerned over the out- 
come and threw our weight into the 
scales. In both we contributed without 
stint of our blood and treasure to the 
achievement of victory. In both also the 
might of our arms and industry probably 
decided the issue of battle. Today we 
fear the coming of a third war that 
might well destroy democratic civiliza- 
tion everywhere and push mankind as 
a whole back toward barbarism. 

` We have witnessed revolutions and 
_ counterrevolutions in both hemispheres. 
Indeed these violent social convulsions 
have followed one another so rapidly 
that only the student would dare attempt 
to list them. The ancient and autocratic 
systems of central and eastern Europe 
collapsed toward the close of the First 
World War. In Russia a revolution, un- 
surpassed in depth and scope, destroyed 
the old regime and proclaimed itself 
the spearhead of a world-wide move- 
ment dedicated to “the forcible over- 
throw of all existing social conditions” 
and the establishment of the reign of 
socialism throughout the earth—a revolu- 
tion against private property, the family, 
the church, and the national state. The 


response of the great capitalistic powers, 


whether democratic or autocratic, was 
naturally fearful and hostile. A half- 
hearted effort was made to destroy the 
* new Soviet state by force of arms. This 
failing, movements of a counterrevolu- 
tionary nature appeared in many countries 
and developed great strength wherever 
the revolutionary forces seriously threat- 
ened the existing order. Appealing to 
tradition, supported by privileged ele- 
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ments, and organizing the middle classes, 
these movements triumphed in Italy, 
Germany, Spain, and several other coun- 
tries. Out of the revolutions and counter- 
revolutions of the period emerged the 
totalitarian state with its party dictator- 
ship, its regimentation of the mind, its 
forced labor camps, and its ruthless sup- 
pression of all democratic liberties. We 
have seen millions of oppressed people 
turn with apparent enthusiasm to despot- 
ism as a way out of difficulties and 
insecurity. Indeed, we have seen frus- 
trated and idealistic youth from our own 
midst enter the ranks of Soviet espionage 
and deliberately betray their native land. 

We have witnessed a degeneration of 
morals and a calculated revival of bar- 
barism. In the totalitarian states, whether 
Fascist or Communist, brute power has 
been used without mercy and without 
restraint to break the will of peoples and 
to convert the individual into an automa- 
ton. The glorification of the lie, the 
refinement of human torture, and the 
practice of political murder on a vast 
scale have been deyeloped into powerful 
instruments of rule. The sadistic impulses 
of the degenerate have been harnessed to 
the aims of dictatorship. In the name 
of race superiority the systematic ex- 
termination of a great people has been 
attempted. It is estimated that in the 
course of the Second World War the 
German Nazis put to death five or six 
million Jews, simply because they were 
Jews. The horrors of Buchenwald, Da- 
chau, and Auschwitz, though thoroughly 
documented, remain incredible. A British 
parliamentary commission after visiting 
these camps reported with restraint and 
discrimination that they constituted the 
lowest point in moral degradation yet 
reached by the human race. And since 
the war the Soviet leaders have “liqui- 
dated” several minor nationalities by 


“resettlement” in other parts of the 
Union on the charge of having been in- 
sufficiently loyal during the war. They 
have also removed millions from the 
"Baltic States and other territories along 
the western border. Thus they have fol- 
lowed the example of the Nazis in adding 
genocide to their arsenal of political 
weapons. And they seem to have sur- 
passed their wartime adversary in the 
number of men and women condemned 
to forced labor.* 

In the waging of war this process of 

. moral degeneration seems to reach its 

~ climax. Our times have seen the develop- 
ment of the conception of total war— 
war in which there are no noncombat- 

"ants, in which men, women, and children 

~~ are all engaged, in which merchant ships 
are sunk without warning and whole 
Cities are reduced to rubble and lacerated 
flesh by a deluge of bombs from the sky. 

k Our times have also seen the revival of 

_ the conception of unlimited war—war 
designed so to weaken and mutilate a 
people that it “may never rise again.” To 
the Nazi dictatorship or the Japanese 
military caste a war should be decisive in 
the ultimate sense, in the sense that it 
should never have to be waged twice, in 
the sense that ancient Rome concluded 
her third war with Carthage—Delenda 
est Carthago. The conception of a com- 
mon humanity is regarded as a form of 
weakness. Perhaps the greatest tragedy 
of our tragic age is the fact that the god- 
like power of the machine, fruit of our 
highest genius, has been turned to death 
and destruction. And we are now fever- 
ishly engaged in the creation of the 
“hell-bomb”—a bomb calculated to pos- 

_ sess when “perfected” one thousand times 
the destructive might of the atomic bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


1See Victor Gollancz. Our Threatened 
Values (London, 1946). 
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I 


We have come.to the end of an era. 
All peoples are living in a period of most 
profound social and cultural transition. 
We in America have come to the end of 
an age that began with the first settle- 
ments along the Atlantic seaboard in the 
early decades of the seventeenth century. 
Even the great events that attended first 
the founding and later the preservation 
of the Republic were less disturbing and 
explosive than those that beat upon us 
today. Both in our domestic affairs and 
in our relations with the rest of the world 
we are confronted with new conditions, 
new dangers, and new possibilities. “The 
decade of the nineties,” writes Henry 
Steele Commager, “is the watershed of 
American history"—a watershed between 
an “America predominantly agricultural” 
and an “America predominantly urban 
and industrial.” ? 

With great reluctance and many mis- 
givings we seem to be abandoning our 
traditional policy of national isolation. 
Although we were never isolated in any 
complete sense from the Old World, the 
great oceans east and west served for 
almost three centuries as powerful bar- 
riers against successful aggression from 
Europe and Asia. In his Farewell Address 
in 1796 Washington warned against 
forming “permanent alliances with any 

ortion of the foreign world” and en- 


- tangling “our peace and prosperity in the 


toils of European ambition, rivalship, in- 
terest, humor, or caprice.” A little more 
than a generation later Alexis de Toc- 
queville placed second among the ten © 
"causes" of the success of our democracy 
“geographical position—no neighbors.” 
For a century thereafter we nurtured and 
cherished the faith that, if we but culti- 


2Henry Steele Commager, The American 
Mind (New Haven, 1950), p. 41 
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vated our own garden, we could live in 
safety behind the ramparts provided by 
nature. But the conquests of space, ac- 
companied by an ever-growing physical 
integration of the world, have gradually 
undermined the historical foundations of 
the policy of isolation. At the end of the 
nineteenth century, as a phase of the 
struggle with Spain, we seized by force 
of arms island territories on the far 
side of the globe. In 1917 and again in 
1941 we were drawn into world conflicts 
against our hopes and expectations. 
Our decision in 1945 to join a world 
organization of nations appears to have 
put the final seal on the epoch that opened 
in the early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Today we are exposed to every 
storm that sweeps the earth. 

We have become the first power on 
the planet. We began our national career 
one hundred and seventy years ago as a 
feeble outpost of European civilization. 
'The great military states of the Old 
World were little concerned over our 
policies and actions. Our weight in the 
affairs of nations, except as they might 
involve the fate of North America, was 
not seriously regarded. Today we stand 
before the world as the mightiest state 
of all history. The total production of 
American industry equals approximately 
that of the rest of the world. Our output 
of munitions of war following Pearl Har- 
bor was perfectly fantastic and made us 


in truth "the arsenal of democracy." 


Without it the Axis powers would never 
have been vanquished and the whole 
earth might have fallen under the domi- 


` nation of military tyranny. Our power is 


so great that what we do or fail to do 
will affect profoundly the course of his- 
tory during the critical years ahead. 
Without our agriculture millions will 
die who otherwise would live. Without 
our trade based on full production the 
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economy of the world will be depressed. 
Without our technical assistance indus- 
trially backward countries will be re- 
tarded in their efforts to raise standards 
of living. Without our vigorous, sus- 
tained, and informed support the world 
organization now in its infancy is cer- 
tain to perish. Unfortunately, our under- 
standing and sense of responsibility still 
lag behind our strength.* 

We have conquered the problem of 
producing goods and services. For the 
first time in history, here on the conti- 
nent of North America, man is tech- 
nically capable of producing in abun- 
dance all things necessary to a life of 
material happiness. This is no longer a 
matter of speculation and wishful think- 
ing. 

Beginning in 1921 with a report en- 
titled Waste in Industry, prepared by a 
committee of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies, a number of care- 
ful studies of the productive capacity of 
our economy were made during the 
period between the wars by competent 
scholars. All of these studies showed that 
our actual production, even in the most 
prosperous years, fell far below what was 
technically possible. It remained for the 
Second World War, however, to demon- 
strate the truth of the most optimistic 
conclusions of the investigators. The 
opening of the conflict found us still 
struggling with the depression which had 
started ten years before. But as orders for 
war goods poured in, first from foreign 
governments and then from our own, idle 
men and machines were put to work, 
new plants were built, and the produc- 
tion, Tate rose rapidly to fantastic heights. 
By 1944, with some twelve million of our 
Most vigorous men and women engaged 
in the military services, the total pro- 


See Hanson W. Baldwin, The Price: of 
Power (New York, 1947). 
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duction was approximately twice that of 
the best peacetime years. Fred M. Vin- 
"son, as he wrestled with problems of the 
postwar economy, observed that the 
American people face the “predicament” 
of having to live fifty per cent better 


^ than ever before. Man's ancient dream 


4 


v 


of a world of material abundance is now 
within our grasp, if we can only solve 
successfully the social and political prob- 
lems of peace and distribution. Today 
our total national income stands at ap- 
proximately three hundred billion dollars 
annually. 

—— We are entering a new age in our his- 
tory and in the history of mankind. The 
crises, wars, and revolutions of our time, 
as well as the conquests of space, the ad- 


vance of the machine, and the fabulous 


power of our economy, are for the most 
part but evidences of the release of 
mighty new forces that are transforming 
the very foundations of our existence 
—science and technology. These new 
forces, operating in the context of in- 
herited ideas, institutions, and practices, 
are carrying us swiftly either from one 
order of civilization to another or to catas- 
trophe. Already they have changed be- 
yond recognition the material bases of 
our old way of life. We must assume that 
in the course of time they will affect pro- 
foundly our entire civilization, even our 
moral ideas, our view of the universe, 
and our conception of human destiny. 
Our troubles are due largely to the 
fact that the times are out-of-joint. We 
Stand between two civilizations—one that 
is passing away and another that is in 
birth. We stand between the agrarian 
and mercantile civilization of our an- 
Cestors and a strange and as yet undefined 
industrial civilization in which our chil- 
dren will live. It was in the former, with 
its small enterprises, its great distances, 
‘its little neighborhoods, its face-to-face 


+ 


relationships, its dependence on human 
energy, and its economy of scarcity that 
our social ideas and institutions were 
molded. Our minds, formed largely in 
the earlier age, are Scarcely equipped to 
perform the heavy.creative, organizing, 
and managerial labors which the march 
of events has thrust upon us. We are 
not yet prepared intellectually and mor- 
ally to live in an age in which science 
and technology seem to be moving in- 
exorably from one department of life to 
another. Our old self-contained agrarian 
civilization has been annihilated, but the 
sense of that civilization persists in the 
minds of our people. As the distinguished 
English archaeologist, Stanley Casson, 
observed fifteen years ago in his review 
of the long human adventure: “When 
his practical inventiveness ran ahead of 
his moral consciousness and social organi- 
zation, then man has equally faced de- 
struction. Perhaps today we are in this 
stage.” +4 

We of the present and the im- 
mediately succeeding generation must 
decide what elements of our heritage can 
and should be preserved in the new 
world that is taking shape in our time. 
Some of those elements will have to go, 
simply because they cannot live under 
the strange conditions of industrial civili- 
zation. Others—the product of igno- 
rance, bigotry, and brute power—we 
would like to abandon and forget. Then 
there are others, the fruit of centuries of 
toil and struggle, thought and aspiration, 
which are beyond price and constitute 
the very essence of humane and civilized 
life. How to preserve these is a major 
task of our generation. But as we regard 
our heritage with an appraising eye we 
must also set our faces resolutely toward 
the future and grapple fearlessly and im- 


4 Stanley Casson, Progress and Catastrophe 
(London and New York, 1937), p. 19- 
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aginatively with the problems of the new 
age. f 
Phe task of coming to terms with the 
advancing forces of industrial civilization 
is urgent. Time does not wait. The proc- 
ess of change, shaken by ever-deepening 
crisis, moves with bewildering speed. Be- 
fore learning how to live well in our 
yesterdays we find ourselves thrust in- 
eluctably into our todays and tomorrows. 
Also, we in America must realize, as we 
have never realized before, that we do 
not inherit the earth alone. For more 
than a generation now the entire world 
has been in a deeply disturbed condition. 
The old order, the order of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, is passing 
away. Powerful revolutionary and coun- 
terrevolutionary movements, as we have 
noted, have been engaged in a ruthless 
struggle for mastery. The recent war 
itself was a phase of this struggle. But our 
troubles continue even though the Axis 
powers were vanquished six years ago. 
In fact the whole free world today con- 
fronts an adversary far surpassing in 
potential might the combined strength of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, equally ag- 
gressive and probably more patient and 
determined. Also it faces anew the con- 
ditions out of which dictatorship came, 
and will come, if those conditions are 
allowed to persist. In their relations with 
the East the free peoples of the West are 
today reaping the bitter harvest of the 
exploitation of the weak by the strong, 
| for the weak are becoming strong. Unless 
those who love freedom also love justice 
and are prepared to move swiftly and 
surely to correct the mistakes of the past, 
they may find themselves outmaneuvered 
by Russian Communism, a resurgent 
Fascism, or some new form of totalitar- 
ianism yet to appear. Already in some of 
the free states of Europe the elections 
suggest that peoples may follow again 
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the disastrous course of the period be- 
tween the wars, forsaking the way of 
liberty and seeking security in the 
promises of the extreme "left" or the 
extreme "right." 


Til 


We are challenged today by the rise 
of “popular despotisms.” Our priceless 
heritage of individual liberty and our 
tradition of popular rule through demo- 
cratic processes are in grave peril. The 
threat comes from deep-seated troubles 
throughout the world and from com- 
peting conceptions of life and society 
thrown up by revolutionary and counter- 
revolutionary movements of the age. Our 
social and political system, to be sure, 
aroused from the day of its birth the 
hostility of the autocracies and despot- 
isms of the Old World. But we generally 
regarded these adversaries as survivals 
from the past and destined to be swept 
aside by the spread of enlightenment and 
the irresistible struggle for the emanci- 
pation of the human race. America was 
the “haven of refuge” for the oppressed 
and the “land of the free” for all who 
could reach her shores. We were certain 
that history itself was working on our ` 
side and that our political ideas in their 
essence would triumph every where. For 
generations this view was widely shared 
by exploited classes and idealistic ele- 
ments of the countries of Europe. 

With the opening of the twentieth 
century those hopes appeared to be on 
the way to fulfillment. Autocratic and 
despotic governments were increasingly 
on the defensive. In the Orient, as well 
as in the Americas and Europe, monarchs 
were being overthrown or shorn of their 
powers, republican institutions were be- 
ing established, and popular rights and 
liberties were being guaranteed by the 
laws. Human freedom seemed clearly to 
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be on the road to universal victory. Con- 
sequently, at least to most Americans, 
the crumbling of the Romanov, Haps- 
burg, and Hohenzollern dynasties to- 
ward the end of the First World War 
demonstrated that the conflict had been 
in reality a “war to make the world safe 
for democracy.” Few indeed foresaw 
that amid the ruins of these ancient 
autocracies would arise new despotisms 
which would far surpass in tyranny the 
regimes they displaced. 

The optimism of the early years of 
the present century was clearly expressed 
by J. B. Bury in his A History of Free- 
dom of Thought, published in 1913. Near 
the close of this volume the noted Eng- 
lish historian and political philosopher 
put into words the prevailing sentiment 
of the wise and good men of his age. 
“The struggle of reason against author- 
ity,” he wrote, “has ended in what 
appears to be a decisive and permanent 
victory for liberty. In the most civilized 
and progressive countries, freedom of 
discussion is recognized as a fundamental 
ptinciple.”* William C. Bullitt looking 
backward in 1946 pointed to the "early 
morning atmosphere in which men lived 
in that age which is separated from 
today by so few years but by such 
mountainous and disastrous events." After 
noting the abolition of human slavery 
and the general advance of free institu- 
tions, he observed: “Mutual trust was so 
great among civilized nations that pass- 
ports were not required anywhere in the 
world except in four backward countries 
—Russia, Turkey, Bulgaria and Japan. 
Barriers to international trade were low, 
and currency restrictions did not exist. 
Five European nations, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy and Greece, indeed, 


5J. B. Bury, A History of Freedom of 
nupt (London and New York, 1913), PP- 
248-49. 


had made their coined monies inter- 
changeable."* 

At the time, men were living in the 
afterglow of the hopes of the nineteenth 
century, and the great convulsions which 
were to make a shambles of the world 
lay in the future. The First World War 
and the Second were scarcely remote 
possibilities, the term “Bolshevik” was 
known only to a small circle of revolu- 
tionaries, and the word “Fascism” was 
yet to be coined. Reasonable men could 
still affirm the faith expressed by Victor 
Hugo in an address at the Workmen’s 
Congress in Marseilles in 1879: “In the 
twentieth century war will be dead, the 
scaffold will be dead, hatred will be dead, 
royalty will be dead, frontier boundaries 
will be dead, dogmas will be dead; man 
will live. He will possess something 
higher than all these—a great country, 
the whole earth, and a great hope, the 
whole heaven. . . . Let us salute it, this 
beautiful twentieth century which will 
possess our children, which our children 
will possess." 7 

When the long-expected Russian revo- 
lution broke in March, 1917, the entire 
free world rejoiced. In those days, be- 
fore the contemporary totalitarian state 
had appeared in any one of its several 
forms, we assumed without question that 
the Russian people would inevitably es- 
tablish a regime of popular rule based on 
constitutional guarantees. Even after the 
Provisional Government was overthrown 
and the Constituent Assembly dispersed 
by force of arms in November, 1917, and 
January, 1918, few could foresee that 
the Bolsheviks were destined to continue 
and even strengthen the harshest tra- 
ditions of Russian absolutism. We were 

6 William C. Bullitt, The Great Globe Itself 
(New York, 1946), pP. 163-64. " 

"Frances A. Shaw, Victor Hugo; His Life 
and Works, from the French of Alfred Barbou 
(Chicago, 1881), p. 191. 
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still comforted by the; illusion of our 
childhood that human liberty was ad- 
vancing everywhere and that all roads 
were leading to democracy. 

Under the banners of the Marxian 
doctrines of international revolutionary 
socialism the Bolsheviks proclaimed that 
they and they alone were destined to 
bring salvation to mankind. And on those 
banners they inscribed the great promises 
of Marxism which millions in this age 
crave to hear—the promise of the abo- 
lition of the exploitation of man by man 
through the establishment of socialism, 
the promise of the abolition of the ex- 
ploitation of one race or people by 
another through the triumph of the 
“workers of the world,” and the promise 
of the abolition of war through the over- 
throw of capitalism and the launching of 
a universal republic of labor. 

Professedly to achieve these goals they 
established an all-embracing and ruth- 
less dictatorship at home, launched the 
"Third International abroad, declared war 

` on the “system of capitalism" throughout 
the earth, and proclaimed the imminence 
of the world revolution. The immediate 
response in a number of countries, as we 
have noted, was a counterrevolutionary 
movement which went by various names 
—Fascism, National Socialism, Fa- 
langism, or some other—and which bor- 
rowed heavily from the methods and 
morals of Bolshevism. The result was the 
Second World War, which destroyed the 
counterrevolutionary foes of the Russian 
Communists and left the “men of the 
Kremlin” in a vastly strengthened posi- 
tion. 

In the meantime, under the impact of 
domestic and world forces and under the 
iron dictatorship of Stalin, Communism 
itself has moved far from its revolution- 
ary professions. Beginning as an inter- 
national movement with headquarters in 


Moscow, it has become wholly a Russian 
movement with branches and agents in 
other countries. Today it constitutes a 
strange synthesis of Marxian philosophy, 


! Russian expansionism, Russian absolut- 


ism, Russian Messianism, and Russian 


revolution doctrines. In a word, the 
> onary , 


members of the Soviet oligarchy see the 
spread of Communism over the earth un- 
der the inspired direction of Moscow 
and through the extension of Russian 
power. Like the Slavophils of the nine- 
teenth century, they believe that Great 
Russia is destined to bring salvation to 
all mankind. And this is to be done under 
the charismatic leadership of Stalin—the 
“leader of the toiling masses" of the earth 
and the “greatest man of all ages.” Their 
unparalleled triumphs during and follow- 
ing the war in extending their dominion 
in Europe and Asia confirm these men 
in their doctrines. They are profoundly 
convinced that, in the words of Molotov, 
“all roads today lead to Communism.” 
We must realize that we are faced 
with a fact and not a theory. The liberal 
and democratic forces of the world are 
under relentless and pitiless attack by 
a small band of men who within a single 
generation have extended their sway 
over approximately one-third of the 
human race and who believe with the 
dogmatism of religious conviction that 
the invincible forces of history are work- 
ing on their side. Through the All-Union 
Communist Party, organized like a politi- 
cal army and assisted by the Communist 
Parties of other countries, the high com- 
mand in Moscow rules the Soviet peoples 
and directs the struggle to vanquish the 
free nations of the earth. The fact that 
Stalin and his associates appeal for sup- 
port in terms of the “great promises” 
of the revolution still deceives millions 
in many parts of the world. Yet the 
evidence is long since ‘conclusive that 
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Russian Communism is profoundly re- 
actionary in essence and is now engaged 
in an imperialistic drive that dwarfs the 
imperialisms of the eighteenth and nine- 


teenth centuries. Wherever it goes it~ 
destroys the last vestige of individual 
freedom and subjects men to a tyranny 


far more terrifying than that of the worst 
of the tsars. So long as Communism con- 
tinues on its present aggressive course, 


free men can breathe easily nowhere in 
> 


the world. 

Bertrand Russell, one of the clearest 
minds of our time and a close student of 
the course of Soviet policy since 1917, 
has recently endeavored to forecast the 
condition of man following a universal 
triumph of Soviet power. The glorious 
achievements in economy, government, 
education, and science during the past 
several centuries of Western liberalism 

' and humanism: “will come to an end,” he 


writes. He then proceeds to draw the fol- - 


lowing picture: “There will be in every 
part of the world abject poverty, except 
for a small clique of rulers. There will 
be despotism and slavery and forced la- 
bor. There will be 'cruelty on a scale 
never known before. Men of exceptional 
excellence, whether intellectual or moral, 
will, with a few exceptions, be extirpated. 
Mental life will be weighed down by a 
vast cope of rigid dogma. The bright 
hopes of our time will be extinguished in 
a dark night of obscurantism and large- 
Scale torture. It is this issue which our 
age has to face.”* The picture may be 
. overdrawn. Yet no wise champion of 
human freedom will assume it to be 
so and thus still his conscience and set 
his mind to rest. Rather will he turn to 
the pages of George Orwell's Nineteen 
Eighty-Four? and get a view of what 
8 The New York Times, Magazine Section, 
Sunday, May 6, 1951, p. 7- 
? George Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-Four 
(New York, 1949). 
$ L 
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might transpire in the coming years. 

He might also read the testimony of 
an American businessman, Robert A. 
Vogeler, who was arrested in Budapest 
in 1949, charged with espionage, and 
subjected to torture and solitary con- 


. finement for seventeen months. At the 


time of his release he was a broken man, 
incapable of giving a rational account of 
his experiences. After a period of re- 
cuperation in a hospital he thus explained 
“in low, halting speech” his confession 
to acts he had never committed: “You 
can see readily that the incessant ques- 
tioning, the unremitting pressure, the 
malnutrition, the copious stimulants, the 
screaming, shouting, the dead silences, 
the cold and all the other hardships are 
designed to force one to say not truth 
but what they wish to call the truth. 
The mind, the spirit and the body are 
attacked over and over again until the 
will is slowly ground away. The very 
body is forced into league against one’s 
personality.” 2° 


IV 

We face great tasks in tbe coming 
years and decades. We can see clearly 
now that the winning of the recent war 
merely gave men another opportunity 
for removing the conditions out of which 
war and tyranny came. À new world is 
being born; a new civilization is being 
built. This we know. But that the new 
world and new civilization will be bet- 
ter than the old is far from certain. All 
we can be sure of is that we shall have 
another opportunity to make them so. If 
we fail, as we did during the period be- 
tween the wars, a generation hence men 
of humane and liberal outlook, if such 
survive, may look back wistfully to the 
nineteenth as the most glorious and 
civilized of all the centuries. The per- 


10 Tbe New York Times, June 9, 1951. 
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formance of several great labors is clearly 
imperative. 
We must achieve a just and durable 


peace. The world has become so small : 


and the nations so closely bound to- 
gether that no single country, however 
powerful, can stand apart from a general 
conflict. The fate of each has become 
linked with the fate of all War and 
peace alike have become indivisible. The 
material and moral costs of war have 
become unbearable. The conflict re- 
cently ended destroyed more than a 
trillion dollars in goods and services and 
between forty and fifty million human 
lives. It also blasted the hopes and maimed 
the bodies and souls of uncounted multi- 
tudes. Another war in a decade or two, 
after the engines of death now in embryo 
are fully matured, might well usher in the 
darkest age of history. Through the 
United Nations the peoples of the world 
are taking the first faltering steps toward 
the creation of a world organization 
capable of establishing and maintaining 
peace with justice on the earth. But if 
this organization is to be successful it 
must achieve sufficient moral support, 
military strength, and efficiency of op- 
eration to halt even the most powerful 
aggressor. It must also possess the re- 
sources to assist underdeveloped coun- 
tries in raising their standards of living, 
achieving economic security, and gaining 
political independence. The American 
people, because of their great strength, 
probably have a heavier responsibility 
than any other for making this daring 
venture successful. Possibly the fateful 
decision to oppose aggression in Korea 
may prove to be the great divide in 
human history that marks the transition 
from the age of war to the age of peace. 
But even if this should prove to be true, 
the struggle to build a world community 
of equal peoples will be long and difficult. 


We must fashion at home a stable 
economy capable of bringing oppor- 
tunity, security, and well-being to all. 
That the tyrannies of Europe and the 


great war itself came in part out of the 


economic miseries of the people can 
scarcely be questioned. If we should fail 
to solve our own economic problems, if 
we should experience another great de- 
pression, comparable in scope and depth 
to that of the nineteen-thirties, we would 
encourage the adyance of Communism in 
the world and we might even witness the 
raising of the banners of the crooked 
cross here in America. Whenever mil- 
lions of ordinary people lose faith in 
their institutions, experience a deep sense 
of insecurity and frustration, feel un- 
certain, anxious, and fearful about the 
future, the way is open.for the rise to 
power of the contemporary totalitarian 
dictator. That even our democracy, 
strong and deeply rooted in our his- 
tory as it is, would weather another 
all-embracing economic storm certainly 
should not be taken for granted. 

We must preserve and strengthen the 
great tradition of political liberty. The 
importance and urgency of this ques- 
tion can hardly be overemphasized. 
“Although political freedom is not the 
only type of freedom in culture,” writes 
the celebrated anthropologist, Bronislaw 
Malinowski, “yet its absence destroys 
all other liberties."** Fundamental to the 
achievement of our goal is of course the 
establishment of a stable economy and 
the maintenance of full employment and 
full production. But far more is de- 
manded. We know that full employment 
and full production of a kind may be 
accompanied or even achieved, at least 
for a time, by political tyranny. In Russia 
there has been no general unemployment 


** Bronislaw Malinowski, Freedom and Civili- 
zation (New York, 1944), p. 15. 
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- for many years; and in Germany under 


Hitler all the people were put to work. 
Such considerations have led some to 
contend that in the industrial age a stable 
economy can be established only by a 
dictatorship and that widespread eco- 
nomic insecurity is a necessary condition 
of political liberty. This of course is a 
thoroughly unenlightened position and, 
if supported indefinitely, is certain to lead 
to disaster. Indeed, it is a proposal to sur- 
render before the battle. The experience 
of our time shows that if men are forced 
to choose between jobs and political 
liberty, many will choose jobs, or even 
the promise of jobs. The historic task of 
our people in the present age is to demon- 
strate that economic stability can be 
achieved under a regime of political 
liberty. Nothing less than the fate of our 
democracy hangs in the balance. We 
must, therefore, be always on our guard 
against every proposal either to achieve 
economic stability or to protect political 
liberty by resort to totalitarian methods. 

We must extend the benefits of our 
democracy to all of our people. In our 
origins we are a country of many races, 
nations, and religions. To our shores have 
Come immigrants from all the continents 
and from many of the islands of the sea. 
We know that some of these ethnic 
groups, particularly the Indians, the Ne- 
groes, the Jews, the Mexicans, the 
Orientals, and recent arrivals, generally 
live under severe disabilities. Some of 
them are the objects of prejudice, hatred, 
contempt, and discrimination. To the ex- 
tent that this condition exists we are 
weakened both at home and abroad, our 
full human resources are not developed, 
and the political adventurer will be able 
to divide and conquer. Also we will be 
unable to stand before the nations and 
fipht in good conscience for the prin- 
ciples of justice in the world. To the 


oppressed and underprivileged, the col- 
ored and colonial peoples beyond our 
borders, our actions in our own country 
will overwhelm our words in interna- 
tional councils. Still more important per- 
haps is the influence of our behavior on 
ourselves. As long as we practice the 
doctrine of racial, national, or religious 
superiority, our democracy will be cor- 
rupted at the core. We shall know in our 
hearts that we are false to our professions. 

We must strive to improve the quality 
of living in America. Peace and work, 
liberty and equality are vastly important 
today, as always. But they fail to com- 
prehend the full task before us. In a 
sense they provide for the most part the 
conditions for the achievement of a rich 
and good life for the individual, for the 
development of a civilization of beauty 
and grandeur. It would be one of the 
tragedies of history if the mastery of the 
art of producing and exchanging goods 
should be attended by a degradation of 
the art of living. Our economic con- 
quests should provide the material foun- 
dation for the flowering of the human 
spirit in the simple relationships of life, in 
the conduct of our common affairs, in 
the architecture of community and na- 
tion, in the realm of science and thought, 
and in all the great arts of expression 
and communication. Only with such a 
generous and humanistic conception will 
our democracy fulfill itself. 


V. 


We must develop an education equal 
to these great tasks. That such tasks can- 
not be accomplished by education alọne 
is of course readily granted. Yet it is 
equally evident that they will never 
be accomplished without the assistance 
which organized education can provide. 
The time calls for greatness in every 
department of life. It calls for the highest 


qualities of character in our leadership 
and in ourselves as a people. It calls for 
understanding, for courage, for wisdom, 
for tolerance and charity on the part of 


all groups and classes. It calls upon us to” 


display in the waging of peace the re- 
sourcefulness, the energy, the steadfast- 
ness, the devotion to the common good 


"that enabled us with our valiant associates 
. among the United Nations to wage and 


win the most terrible and destructive of 
wars. It calls for a militant faith in 
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democracy and human freedom that sur- 
passes in its power the faith of any 
totalitarian system. All of this means that 
the present age calls for a great educa- 
tion, for an education liberally and nobly 
conceived, for an education directed to- 
ward the accomplishment of the heavy 
tasks before us, for an education that 
expresses boldly and imaginatively the 
full promise and the full strength of 
America in her historical and world set- 


. ting. 
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Growth in Arithmetic 


JOHN R. CLARK ~ 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE writer assumes that teachers, 

from time to time, need to re- 
examine their goals and their procedures. 
In the field of instruction in arithmetic, 
critical re-examination of goals is made 
imperative by recent developments in 
learning theory. Older accepted proce- 
dures and values are challenged by these 
developments. 

In presenting his views, the writer has 
chosen to employ the widely used 
method of group discussion in which 
teachers and a curriculum specialist, here 
called a consultant, think together about 
the concept of growth in arithmetic. 

CowsuLTANT: I am delighted that you 
have arranged a panel discussion of the 
concept of growth in arithmetic. Few 
concepts in education are more funda- 
mental than that of growth. Year after 
year the pupil should show evidence of 
growth in ability to read, write, coop- 
erate, make ethical judgments, work in- 
dependently, do quantitative thinking. 
But I’m here to help you think about the 
problem, not to tell you what to think. 
To get the discussion started, suppose 
that we begin by having each of you 
comment briefly upon some aspect of 
growth in arithmetic which interests you. 
Miss A, will you break the ice? 


Miss A: To begin with I want to tell - 


you about my younger sister, Mary, 
who is a junior in our local teachers col- 
lege. Recently the college tested her in 
arithmetic. I’m embarrassed to admit that 
Mary’s test score indicated that she is 
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scarcely as competent in that subject as 
a normal fifth-grade pupil. But that isn't 
the worst of it. Mary feels so insecure 
working with numbers! She can’t even 
keep a bridge score. She counts on her 
fingers, has no clear idea of the relative 
size of a million and a billion, and up to 
now has resisted every offer I have made 
to help her. In all other subjects she rates 
well above average. Mary acquired an 
inferiority complex. about arithmetic 
early in her school experience and I 
should say she has never grown up in 
arithmetic. 

I realize that what I said about Mary 
doesn’t shed much light on the subject 
of our discussion. But it does show that 
a pupil doesn’t just automatically grow 
up in arithmetic because she gets older. 
I believe that growth in arithmetic de- 
pends upon the teacher and the instruc- 
tional materials that she uses. 

Consurrant: I like especially the im- 
plications of your last sentence. You sug- 
gest that growth in arithmetic is no acci- 
dent. It has to be planned for. The 
teacher must know the ingredients, the 
elements or aspects of learning that make 
growth possible. But again I'm talking 
foo much. What phases or aspects of 
learning that make growth possible inter- 
est you, Miss B? 

Miss B: My teaching experience, as 
you know, has been with primary pupils. 
To begin with, let me say that they really 
enjoy learning to work with numbers, 
and I never cease to marvel at their ability 
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to discover number truths, "They really 
have ingenuity and power. 

Speaking more directly about the sub- 
ject under discussion, I am primarily in- 
terested in having the pupils grow in 
ability to use number symbols as well as 
things when they want to think about the 
sizes of groups. It's true that the first- 
grader, like primitive man, knows no 
number symbols to stand for groups of 
things. He may not use kernels of corn, 
notches in a stick, or marks on a tree to 
record the size of groups that concern 
him. But he must start with things, such 
as coins, toothpicks, buttons, or a 
bead frame. I like to think of number 
learning as proceeding from things to 
pictures of things to thinking with num- 
ber symbols. I want my pupils to grow 
in ability to think with number symbols. 

The pupil who finds the total number 
of marbles in a group of 18 marbles and 


a group of 7 marbles by thinking: 78 


marbles and 2 more marbles are 20 mar- 
bles, and y more marbles are 25 marbles 
shows much more growth than the pupil 
who puts the two groups together and 
then proceeds to count the resulting 
group. To my way of thinking, growth 
in arithmetic means increased ability to 
think with number symbols. 

Miss C: Miss B is right as far as she 
goes. Arithmetic learning begins with 
Conctete experience but ultimately must 
become symbolic, abstract. In my fourth- 
grade class I emphasize the importance of 
ideas, of meanings, or as our consultant 
probably prefers to say, of concepts. For 
example, I want my pupils to have very 
rich concepts of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. Without 
these c: mcepts, a pupil won't know when 
to usé these processes. You can't solve a 
problem if you don't know whether it is 
an addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
or division situation, 


Peter, one of my new pupils, was try- 
ing to solve a problem which asked for 
the number of yards in 42 feet. "I've 
never been taught to do this kind of 
problem. Should I multiply or divide?” 
he asked. Obviously Peter had been 
taught to solve problems blindly, doing 
what he was told to do and trying to 
memorize the process needed in each sit- 
uation, rather than analyzing each new 
problem situation he met to determine 
what he wants to find, what he already 
knows, and what arithmetical process 
leads him to the solution. I realized that 
what Peter needed was a clear concept 
of measurement division, so I suggested 
that he draw a long line to represent the 
42 feet and then lay off on that line some 
successive sections to represent the 3-foot 
or 1-yard length. He soon discovered 
that he needed to find how many times 3 
feet is contained in 42 feet. “Oh,” he said, 
"I have to divide up the 42 feet into 3- 
foot lengths. I have to find how many 3’s 
there are in 42. I divide. The drawing 
makes the problem easy.” 

For years I neglected the meaning or 
concepts of arithmetic, but now I keep 
watching for evidence of growth in 
meanings and I’m looking for a good test 
of growth in arithmetic meanings. 

"CowsurtrANT: Let's have a brief re- 
view of the comments. Miss B is inter- 
ested in that aspect of growth in arith- 
metic which deals with the way in 
which the ten digits 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7» 8 
9, and o can be used to represent any 
number. I’m sure she wants increasing 
understanding of our number system— 


the significance of its base, ten, and its 


Positional or place value. Miss C has be- 
Come enthusiastic about the importance 
of concepts or meanings. She certainly 
stresses the importance of understanding 
arithmetic! Are there other aspects of 
growth in arithmetic in which one of you 
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is particularly interested? Yes, Miss D? 


Miss D: I may bea little old-fashioned 
or reactionary in my thinking about 
growth in arithmetic. I haven’t heard 
anyone even mention computation or 
growth in ability to compute. Isn’t that 
necessary to any all-round growth in 
arithmetic? I'll try to make my point by 
describing the difficulties faced by Steve 
and Ruth. 

Steve asked his mother for help on his 
arithmetic homework, an assignment con- 
sisting of six examples in addition of 
mixed numbers and six in subtraction of 
mixed numbers. 

*Oh Steve, doesn't your teacher ever 
teach you anything in arithmetic?" his 
mother complained, *You're always ask- 
ing me how to do examples." 

"Yes, she teaches us," the boy replied. 
“She teaches us why, but she doesn't 
teach us bow. I know what it means to 
add and to subtract fractions and mixed 
numbers, but I don’t know how.” 

Then there is the case of Ruth, the 


. daughter of friends of mine. Ruth nearly 


failed to get into college, in spite of her 
high intelligence and^her high academic 
standing in secondary school, because the 
entrance examination included a section 
of mathematical computation. Ruth had 
no facility in computation. She was slow 
and not very accurate, so her score on 
that section of the text was very low. 
Ruth's growth in computation had been 
extremely limited, even though she 
ranked bigb in problem analysis. Her 
ability to reason so clearly probably 
blinded her elementary school teachers to 
her lack of facility in computation. 

I still believe that pupils can and 
Should become progressively more com- 
petent in computing with whole num- 
bers, fractions, decimals, and per cents. 
I try to teach both the how and the why 
of arithmetic. 


CowsuLTANT: I was confident that 
someone would speak about this aspect 
of growth in arithmetic. As I recall my 
own elementary school instruction, my 
teacher weighted the computational as- 
pect very heavily. We had daily drills 
for speed and accuracy in computation. 
Would anyone here be inclined to chal- 
lenge the wisdom of such emphasis? Very 
well then, Miss E. 

Miss E: I think it is a matter of bal- 
anced emphasis. Children need both the 
why and the bow. I should like to com- 
ment upon another aspect of arithmetical 
learning. If my point of view is valid, 
then there is still another aspect of 
growth in arithmetic to be considered. 

Like Miss D, I want to tell you about 
how some young friends of mine work 
with numbers. There is Joe. I observed 
him compute the total cost of four items 
which I purchased from him at his fa- 
ther's store—a magazine for 25 cents, a 
paper for ro cents, a pencil for 5 cents, 
and envelopes for 15 cents. Slowly, as he 
pointed to the items in succession, he 
said, “25 and ro are 35, and 5 are 40, and 
15 are 50, 55. Fifty-five cents please.” 

“Joe, do you make good grades in 
arithmetic?” I asked. 

“No. I fail in arithmetic ’most every 
grade. You see, I can’t do ‘writin’ down’ 
arithmetic, and my teacher doesn’t give 
me any credit for ‘thinkin’ out’ arith- 
metic.” " 

Then there's Nita. She's a wonderful 
thinker. She doesn't follow anybody 
else's pattern. She thinks out her own 
solution. I was especially interested in 
her solution to the problem: “If you buy 
apples at 3 for 5 cents and sell them at 
2 for 5 cents, how many apples would 
you have to buy and sell to make a dol- 
lar?" I supposed that she would find the 
profit on one apple (5/2. cents—5/3 
cents, or 5/6 cents) and divide roo cents 
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by 5/6 of a cent and get the answer, 120. 
But Nita, who disliked computation, got 
the answer quickly by thinking: For 6 
apples you would pay 10 cents, receive 
15 cents, and make 5 cents profit. So to 
make a dollar you would have to buy and 
sell as many groups of 6 apples as tbere 
are fives in a bundred. 

Nita, like Joe, used her own original 
way of thinking. Nita and Joe are re- 
sourceful, creative, and inventive. 

In my own class I get the pupils to 
think out as many ways of solving a 
problem as possible. In adding 38 and 
27, for example, the pupils suggested the 
following ways of thinking: (1) 38 and 
20 are:58 and 7 are 65; (2) 30 and 20 are 
50 and 7 are 57 and 8 are 65; (3) 4o and 
27 are 67, less 2 is 65; (4) 8 and 7 are 15, 
and 3o are 45 and 20 are 65. My pupils 
like to discover different ways of think- 
ing with numbers. They often discover 
correct ways of thinking that I never 
even dreamed of before. I call this origi- 
nal thinking, creative thinking, versatility 
in thinking with numbers. It's so different 
from routine or stereotyped ways of 
working with numbers. Best of all, my 
pupils are thrilled by this approach. They 
want me to increase the length of the 
arithmetic period. I know that they are 
growing up in the ability to use their 


"A eads. To me, growth in arithmetic in- 
Ñ cludes growth in finding new ways, al- 


ternate ways, better ways of thinking 
with numbers, I doubt that the teachers 


. who taught me realized that there are 


many correct ways of thinking abdut a 
problem or a computation. 
Consuranr! "Very much to the point, 
` Miss E. You apparently are intensely in- 
terested in “thinking out arithmetic”—in 
independent, original thinking. You may 
even go so far as to say that learning is 
thinking. Ihave no doubt that your pu- 
pils derive deep satisfaction from their. 
. " "n 
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? thinking about numbers. They probably 


develop what we call “number sense” 
and good judgment. I am sure that they 
become competent in estimating answers, 
as well as in mental arithmetic of the type 
that you illustrated with the addition ex- 
ample. I certainly agree with you that 
growth in these abilities is desirable. Does 


anyone have in mind another aspect of 


growth in arithmetic? If not, let's see 
how much agreement there is among us. 
Does anyone wish to reject any of the 
points of view that have been presented? 
No? 

Miss A: I have listened very carefully. 
Strangely enough, I agree with every 
speaker and yet I am not at all sure that 
I know how to balance these aspects of 
growth in arithmetic. I might become 
overenthusiastic about growth in skill in 
computation, and neglect some equally 
important, or more important, aspect of 
growth. k 

Miss C: I share Miss A’s concern. Per- 
haps I give too much emphasis to growth 
in concepts. Maybe I neglect the compu- 
tational skills. Have the teachers of arith- 
metic in bygone years been troubled by 
this problem of balance or relative im- 
portance of the various aspects of growth 
in arithmetic? 

Miss E: May I be bold enough to ask 
the consultant if there really is anything 
new in this concept of growth in arith- 
metic? " 

Consutrant: The last two questions 
are certainly apropos. They really take 
us to the heart of the problem. To the 
question, Is there really anything new in 
the concept of growth in arithmetic? the 
answer is emphatically Yes. It is true that 
the learner changes little from genera- 
tion to generation: The number system 
remains the same so far as elementary 
instruction is concerned. The over-all 
objective of teaching arithmetic (ability 


to think clearly about the quantitative 
aspect of our personal and group Iprob- 
Jems) hasn't changed since the days of 
"Warren Colburn. But our psychology of 
learning is changing. We have a better 
understanding of the learning process 
and hence we have to redesign our teach- 
ing procedures. With the changes in our 


, - understanding of learning come changes 


"in emphasis in teaching. We now know 
that a clear concept of an operation con- 
tributes greatly to acquiring skill in the 
operation. We know that the most effec- 
tive learning comes not from memorizing 
or following arbitrary procedures, but 
from thinking, relating, analyzing. We 
know that productive learning is an in- 
tegration, a synthesis of the types of 
learning referred to by you in this dis- 
cussion. What is new in the concept of 
growth in arithmetic is balance, the inte- 
gration of the various aspects of learning. 

Now to Miss C’s question: Did teach- 

"ers of arithmetic in earlier days experi- 
ence the necessity of rethinking their 
concept of growth in arithmetic? Again, 
Yes. Each new insight into the learning 
process has challenged established, ac- 
cepted notions about the relative empha- 
sis that should be assigned to the various 

aspects of growth in arithmetic. I feel 
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quite confident that as long as new 
knowledge about the learning process is 
discovered we shall be rethinking our 
concept of growth in arithmetic. 

Miss A: Would it be sensible for us 
to emphasize some one of these aspects 
of growth in one grade, another aspect 
in another grade, and so on until all as- 
pects have had their turn? 

CowsurLTANT: Quite the contrary. In 
each grade the pupil should progress in 
all of these aspects of growth. I see that 
our time for discussion is running short. 
Let's briefly summarize our concept of 
the aspects of growth in arithmetic. We 
seem to agree that a pupil doesn't auto- 
matically grow in arithmetic; that growth 
is dependent upon the teacher and his 
instructional materials, that the pupil 
should grow continuously in ability to 
think with symbols; that growth is de- 
pendent upon understanding; that pupils 
need competence in computation; that 
there are many correct ways of thinking 
about a problem of computation; and 


that those pupils who think things out 


achieve the greatest satisfaction and evi- 
dence the greatest growth. I hope this 
discussion will help you to achieve a 
better concept of balanced growth in 
arithmetic. ex, 
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Education and Choice 


WILLARD J. JACOBSON 


INSTRUCTOR, TEACHING OF NATURAL SCIENCES, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NE of the most important tasks that 
faces the school is to help young 
people prepare for the choices that they 
will have to make. Many of them are 
crucial. They can lead to sickness or 
health, failure or success, distress or hap- 
piness, For this reason it becomes impor- 
tant for us to help youth to become 
aware of choices, analyze alternatives, 
and consider the processes whereby 
choices are made, The discussion which 
follows is an attempt to state some of the 
elements involved in decisons, some of 
the general types of choices, and various 
aspects of the educational problems in- 
volved in preparation of young people 
for wiser actions and better choices. 
Fortunately, there are common aspects 
of the act of choosing that can be identi- 
fied and generalized. In most cases they 
may seem obvious, yet they are often 
forgotten and neglected. When they are 
not taken into account the results can be 
disastrous. When these common elements 


are anticipated they can help us to make 


- better choices. 


s 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN CHOICE 


~ 1. We choose those alternatives which 
we think will lead us in the direction of a 
desired goal. A choice has been called 
a “forked-road situation” in which we 
have a general direction and wish to se- 
lect the path along which we can best 
move toward a very general goal. Part of 
the problem of choice involves a clari- 
fication of this distant goal. A high 


school student may have as a goal a 
happy marriage and a good home. If he 
has lived in a happy home the goal may 
be fairly clear, but the paths leading to 
it may be difficult to choose. He may 
feel that for him the day for marriage 
and setting up a home is very distant. 
However, this distant goal may help him 
decide whether to go to work or to go 
to college. Which path is most likely 
to lead in the direction of a happy mar- 
riage and a good home? 

2. We are strongly influenced in our 
decisions by the wishes, interests, desires, 
and expectations of the members of the 
immediate group to which we belong. 
For a young person his peer group may 
be especially influential. If, for example, 
this group places a great value upon 
money and the ability to earn it, the in- 
dividual will find it difficult to make a 
choice which disregards that attitude. If 
the group choices and expectations are 
the only factors that are given considera- 
tion, then there is no choice for the in- 
dividual; there is only group choice. 

3. There is a time element involved in 
every decision and in every choice of 
direction. The very process of making a 
Choice will alter the nature of every 
future decision. If a high school student 
chooses to go to work he can, of course, 
decide in the future to go to college. 
However, this later decision will be 2 
different one. He will be older. He may 


„have more money or less. He will have 


a different picture of the influences of 


education upon vocational opportunities. 
The value he places upon the various 
factors involved in making the decision 
will change. It will be a different de- 
cision, and the factors that influence that 
decision will have changed as a result 
of the experiences that he has had in the 


- intervening period of time. 


4. Our freedom of choice is limited. 
In any “forked-road situation” there is 
always a restricted number of alterna- 
tives. In actual situations these limitations 
are both physical and cultural. Some of 
the limitations may seem obvious. For 
example, we cannot make a choice that 
depends upon our slowing down or 
speeding up the passage of time. Nor can 
we choose to return to a previous period 
of time or to skip into the future. Our 
high school youth cannot convey him- 
self into the future and learn of the 
consequences of his decisions. He can 
only predict what the consequences of 
his actions may be on the basis of pre- 
vious experiences that he and others have 
had under similar circumstances. The ac- 
curacy of these predictions will depend 
upon the relationships which he per- 
ceives within the context of his earlier 
experiences. For example, are there any 
relationships between the decisions that 
he must make and the choice that his 
father made in a somewhat similar situa- 
tion? It is imperative that these physical 
limitations be taken into account. Many 
of them are sufficiently well known that 


they may be beyond the realm of conz, 


Scious deliberation. Others are not known, 
and we will suffer until we understand 
them and take them into consideration. 

These physical restrictions are very 
Closely related to what may be called 
cultural limitations. Our cultural matrix 
for choice is the result of our experiences 
in the physical environment in which 
We exist. For instance, Thompson has 
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described how the geographic location 
and intense struggle for existence among 
the Hopi Indians limited their possible 
choices. Over a span of time a work- 
able adjustment was made to these con- 
ditions. However, when any particular 
adjustment becomes rigid and fixed the 
number of choices that can be made 
within that framework decreases. In fact, 
we may hypothesize a so-called “climax” 
community in which most adjustments 
would be a matter of habit, and few 
choices could be made. As our reactions 
and choices become set and remain un- 
examined they diminish in number, 

5. The rapid rise of modern tech- 
nology has made it possible to remove 
or change some of the physical and cul- 
tural limitations of choice. When the 
greater portion of man's energies must be 
devoted to obtaining food, water, and 
shelter he must choose those methods 
which have proved to be most successful. 
However, when the procurement of the 
necessities of life demands only a small 

jortion of man's time, the area of choice 
is enlarged. It then becomes important to 
recognize whatever cultural rigidity may 
have developed to prevent us from tak- 
ing advantage of all the new possibilities. 
Needless to say, some students of our 
own culture decry our inability to take 
advantage of certain new freedoms. It is _ 

uestionable, for example, whether we~ 


will be able to take advantage of a situ-  . 


ation in which most of our time and 
energy may be devoted to leisure. It may * 
be that we will not know how to do that 
which we are free to do. Many suggest 
that our language, which tends to bifur- 
cate subject and predicate, actor and act- 
ing, doer and doing, observer and ob- 
serving, imposes limits upon our freedom. 


1 Laura Thompson, “Science and the Study of 
Mankind.” de Vol. III, May 26, 1950, P- 
560. 
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This is a basic problem, for it is through 
newly conceived relationships among 
language symbols that further progress 


in technology is made. It is possible if ` 


not probable that these difficulties will 
retard our progress toward wider free- 
dom of choice. 

The growth of technology has un- 
questionably broadenedand changed the 
possible area of choice for a high school 
student. For example, a few years ago 
a rural youth might have had much more 
difficulty in choosing to continue his 

' education. Young people were an eco- 
nomic necessity on many farms, and 
children were reared for the express pur- 
pose of augmenting the available labor 
force. When the security and well-being 


a 


of the family unit were dependent upon - 


the work and contributions of a young 
person, he found it difficult to make a 
choice which would lead to postpone- 
ment of his contribution to the family 
welfare. The changes that have taken 
place,on many farms in the past fifteen 
years have done much to remove this 
difficulty. As a result of mechanization, 
the number of laborers required has been 
cut in half. The farm youth may, there- 
fore, be in a better position to choose to 
continue his education. x 
Although many young people still go 
directly from high school to work on a 
"farm, the changes in farm technology 


more profitable for them. They now 


` have to know more in order to f. 
| productively. They should know more 


about soil and the plants that grow in it, 
and more about the new tools and ma- 
chines that are now available for use. 
The initial investment necessary for buy- 
ing and equipping a farm has made farm- 
ing a more difficult choice for a ci 

youth. A man’s hands and back and a 
piece of ground are no longer sufficient 


'. may tend to make further education ' 
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for a start in agriculture. This fact tends 
to limit farming to those who already have 
some of the tools with which to make a 
start. The net result of the mechanization 
of farming has been to increase the free- 
dom of choice of farm youth in a certain 
direction, but to make more difficult the 
choice of farming as an enterprise for 
those who are not already engaged in it. 

The area of choice for young people 
has also been broadened by the develop- 
ment of communication devices. At one 
time in the isolated rural community the 
only knowledge that a young person had 
about possible choices was obtained 
from a scant number of papers and books 
and personal contact with other mem- 
bers of the immediate community. Poor 
transportation facilities usually radically 
limited the breadth of these personal con- 
tacts. Now, however, it is a rare young 
person who does not have access to a 
radio and an automobile. The growth of 
television will make even more extensive 
contacts possible. Many may argue that 
the choices that become possible are in- 
ferior and that resulting decisions cannot 
measure up to previous standards. This 
is conceivable in some cases, but the areas 
of possible choices for a young person 
probably have been extended by these 
developments. 


TYPES OF CHOICES 

Choices may be described and classi- 
fied on the basis of whether or not 
alternatives are evident or can be pre- 
dicted. Freedom to choose, in one man- 
ner of eaking, is the result of knowl- 
edge of alternatives. From experience 
we know that there is a “forked-road.” 
A young person knows that there are 
several things he can do, and he probably 
knows what other young people in 4 


* somewhat similar position have done. 


Some have gone to work and achieved 
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certain results; others have continued 
their education in. college and accom- 
plished certain goals. It is the knowledge 
of these various alternatives that gives 
the young person the opportunity to 
decide and the basis upon which to se- 
lect. 

Some of the following problems can 
be predicted, and alternative solutions 
are known. There are certain choices that 
almost all of us have to make. Everyone 
must have food, shelter, clothing, and 


contact with other people. We know - 


that these necessities can be had in a 
variety of ways and in many different 
forms. We also have knowledge that 
would tend to preclude certain choices. 
We know, for example, that some of 
our elemental needs can be met im- 
mediately in ways that would be detri- 
mental to our eventual well-being. We 
can cut all the trees on a hillside. The 
timber may bring us a good return, but, 
when the trees are gone, the hillside is 
probably of little value. The topsoil may 
wash away and then not even trees will 
be able to grow there in the future. In 
this case the immediate gain will result 
in a long-term over-all loss. 

We all need a certain amount of food, 
and most of us have the knowledge and 
the ability to produce (or pay for) 
enough food of sufficient variety to make 
a choice possible. We could eat only ice 
cream sundaes, or some hardy individual 
might choose to exist on spinach! Cer- 


tainly in these cases more is involved 


than knowledge of alternatives: knowl- 
edge based upon wide, and sometimes 
controlled, experiences concerning the 
Wisdom of choosing various courses of 
action is also a factor. Ice cream sundaes, 
from an immediate standpoint; might 
seem to be the ideal source of susteriahce. 


The wisdom of making such a choice, - 
however, would be judged in terms of 
* , " şi 


" certain choices are unwise, 


the knowledge of its future effects. We 


have sufficient knowledge in the area of 
foods and nourishment to indicate that 
whereas 
others will enhance our well-being. 

We can study and prepare for the 
various decisions that must be made. We 
can attempt to get a picture of the 
choices that are open to us and try to 
predict their consequences. We can make 
a study of the various foods and other 
necessities of life. As a result we should 
have a better concept of a balanced diet, 
of suitable clothing, of the requirements 
for adequate shelter, of the possibilities 
for improving our relationships with 
other people, and, in general a more 
adequate understanding of the nature and 
possible consequences of these various 
choices that all of us must make in our 
quest for healthier and happier lives. 

There are pitfalls involved in making 
these decisions. Choices which were ob- 
vious at one time may become obsolete. 
Patent medicines, for instance, have been 
chosen by many people to cure their ail- 
ments. However, in most places, this no 
longer is a wise alternative; there are bet- 
ter ways of dealing with illness. In this 
case certain developments may actually 
remove some courses of action from the 
area of wise choice. In some schools, for 
instance, considerable time is spent in the 
study of typhoid fever. This is a worth- 
while and pertinent endeavor in many 
communities. However, with a water 
supply suchas exists in New York City 


'there is no longer great danger of this 


disease. Some students have suggested 
that the study of polio might be more to, 
the point. To everyone, but especially to 
the boy and girl on crutches, this is a 
vital problem. What do we know about 
it? How can it be prevented? How can 
it be treated? For the boy whose sister 
is in the hospital suffering from polio, it 
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must be rather difficult to have questions 
concerning polio at least partially ig- 
nored while time is being devoted to a 
study of typhoid. In some places at 
various times the control of typhoid may 
be a critical issue in men’s lives. These 
youngsters, however, see polio as a 


greater threat to their well-being, and. 


consider the study of this disease to be 
the more significant and rewarding 
choice. An education centered around 
- some of these basic choices must be con- 
tinualy re-evaluated in terms of our 
growing knowledge concerning them. If 
this is not done there is danger that we 
will continue to study and work with 
choices which have become meaningless 


in terms of the lives of the young people- 


with whom we deal. i 
The problems discussed above can be 
predicted, but many important problems 
cannot be anticipated. It is almost. im- 
possible for teachers in the classroom to 
-predict and describe many of the prob- 
Jems that will be encountered by the 
“young people with whom they work. 
Yet it is their function to help prepare 
these young people to meet their prob- 
lems and to make the choices which will 
lead to the best and happiest lives. How 
can teachers prepare young people for 
future decisions which they cannot de- 
scribe and for alternatives of which they 
have no knowledge? » 


In a sense we are searching for a more © 


abstract app ach, We are attempting to 
find ways and means of identifying, de- 
scribing, and evaluating alternatives in 
situations which we can describe in only 
inadequate terms. We can examine the 


decisions we have made and what we | 


have derived from our experiences in 
making choices. Out of all these €xperi- 
ences it may be possible to derive com- 
mon elements which. will help ‘us to 
Operate intelligently in situations requir- 


1 
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ing choice. Are there common charac- 
teristics in all situations where choices are 
made that can be recognized and de- 
scribed? Are there certain actions which 
we can predict will be helpful in making 
wise choices? If we can recognize charac- 
teristics that are common to most situa- 
tions requiring choice and describe 
actions that will be generally helpful we 
have knowledge which will help us pre- 
pare for future decisions. Knowledge of 
these characteristics and modes of action 
could provide subject matter for an edu- 
cation that would be general in nature, 
and this knowledge would provide the 
student with the means for making more 


“intelligent choices in future situations. 


Our knowledge about these common 
elements and problems is limited. There 


“are, however, questions to be asked and 


responses to be made that would tend 
to make our choices in most situations 
more intelligent. The following are 


“suggested as generalizations that may be 


used in situations in which choices may 
have to be made but alternatives cannot 
be predicted. p 

1. How do we recognize that we are 
in a situation in which choices must or 
should be made? Again, the choice must 
be made when there is movement to- 
Ward some goal In a negative sense, 
when a situation becomes too unpleasant 
or too dangerous, the individual or group 
must choose a direction in which to 
move. The young person who had to 
choose between going to work and going 
to college had at least some vague goal 
toward which he wished to strive. The 
situation for choice arose because the 
path to reach this goal was not clear. We 
can make this our generalization. When 
some kind of goal is perceived, but the 
Ways, means, and directions for reaching 
it are not clear, we should realize that 


a choice must be made. 


» 


2, Another broad generalization that 
may be suggested is that we should con- 
sider all information that is pertinent to 
making a choice. The best possible means 
of communication should be maintained 
— and all points of view should be expressed 

and heard. All those who have an interest 
in or knowledge about the outcomes of 
a decision should have opportunity to 
contribute to making it. It is only under 
"such conditions that the best possible 
‘choices can be made. 

3. In most cases, when suggested in- 
formation is proffered it is a safe and 


; - desirable procedure to ask, What is the 


evidence? Evidence is information about 
information which we can use to predict 
the usefulness or validity of knowledge 
in making a particular choice. We should 
"seek evidence in order to make the 
choice that seems most likely to help us 


_ reach our goals. 


4. People are involved in all choices 
and all problems. In any analysis of a 
situation where choices must be made we 
should attempt to determine how people 
are involved. Who has the greatest in- 
terest in the decision? Which groups will 
feel the greatest impact of the choice? In 
asimilar vein, how are various individuals 
and groups making choices and coping 
with problems? Who can or will make 
the crucial choices? Are some kinds of 
choices taboo? Have certain types of 


Teactions and choices been institutional- 
ized? How rigid is the framework in 


which these choices must be made? What 


- are some of the possibilities for determin- 


ing the future implications of a decision? 


...$. Every choice should be used as a 
_ means for improving future choices. We _ 


- should attempt to learn about the process 
of choice. What were the crucial aspects 
of the choice we made? What were the 
mistakes? How can we better approach 
the next situation involving choice? 
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EDUCATION FOR CHOICE 


In education for wise choice there are 
several possibilities. We can educate in 
terms of answers, but if we do there is in 
reality little or no choice. The choices 
have already been made, and it becomes 
the student’s job to learn what they are. 
There is considerable question whether 
this can lead to wise action. In fact, in 
education in terms of answers there is no 
investigation to determine whether bet- 
ter answers and more adequate alterna- 
tives are available. The answers become 
fixed, and there is little opportunity for 
progress. 

We can educate in terms of predicted 
problems and known alternatives. Every- 


‘one must deal with certain problems. We 


all must, for example, provide ourselves 
with protection from extreme cold and 
heat. We have knowledge concerning 
many of the alternatives that can be 
chosen. In such an approach to education 
an attempt is made to know and under- 
stand alternatives, the nature of the situa- 
tion in which they would be chosen, the 


- possible results of choosing any particu- 


lar alternative, and the effect. of this 
choice upon any choices that may fol- 
low. A shelter can be built of such vari- 
ous materials as wood, stone, or steel, The 
characteristics of these various materials 
and the nature of the situation in which 
they should.be used can be studied. This 
isa problem which can be predicted, and 
most of the alternatives are known. Our 
study is an attempt to évaluate the 
various alternatives in terms of our par- 


. ticular situation. . 


We should also educate in terms of 
problems which wë cannot easily pre- 
dict and in which the alternatives are not 
known. An attempt should be made to 
récognize ways of ‘operating which we 
can predict will be relatively successful 
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in identifying situations where choices 
should be made, and to recognize fruitful 
alternatives. In all such situations we 
have some kind of goals. In most cases 
it is helpful to clarify the nature of 
the goals and the choices we must 
make, We should attempt to consider 
all pertinent information before choices. 
are made. It is generally a good policy | 
to question information and search for 
the evidence that supports it. We should 
) try to get a picture of how our problems 
and choices affect other people, and the 
relationships between their problems and 
ours. We can also be aided by a study 
of what is considered to be the “ac- 
cepted” ways of dealing with these prob- 
lems. These are generalizations that can 
help us to discover alternatives and to 
choose. They are not alternatives, nor are 
they answers, They are means for begin- 
ning an inquiry that can lead to choice. 
Education for choice, then, should be 
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general education in the broadest sense 
of the term. It should be general in that 
it would be of value to everyone, and 
there would also be an attempt to recog- 
nize modes of operation that are gener- 
ally valuable in all situations in which 
choices must be made. These modes of 
operation should be examined in terms 
of the students own problems and 
choices. This can only mean that in 
School young people should have ex- 
perience in dealing with matters which 
they consider to be important. They 
should be helped to deal with problems 
which they recognize and with choices 
which they must make, and they should 
also have assistance in examining the 
processes whereby they have made 
choices in order to abstract that which 
may be of assistance in making future 
Choices. They should be helped to see 
their present actions and choices in terms 
of future decisions. 


ot! 


‘HE elementary school principal has 
for years occupied one of the most 
satisfying postions in the educational scene. 
Working with a school unit which has not 
generally succumbed to the lure of sheer 
size, he has been in a position to develop, 
with a professional team, a school program 
- which is internally consistent. Of course 
such programs are seldom achieved as they 
might be. The difficulty is, in part, that 
educational leaders have tended to empha- 
size ends without enough attention to the 
means. 

Descriptions of what the elementary prin- 
cipal actually does have generally tended 
to offer a series of modified business pro- 
cedures; the field has suffered more than 
most from what can Only be called gadg- 
eteering. What was needed was a de- 
Scription of the activities and responsibili- 
ties of the principal which were plainly re- 
lated to comprehensive and comprehensible 
educational theory. It has simply not been 
helpful to stress in Chapter 1 the desira- 
bility of working toward the individualiza- 
tion of instruction and in Chapter 2 to rele- 
gate the principal to tasks of maintaining 
the plant and organizing supplies, with a 
series of tricks of the trade suggested for 
making supervisory conferences with teach- 
ers as painless as possible, What has been 
underemphasized is the task of professional 
leadership, which is inextricably a part of 
the work of any school administrator. The 


*By Willard S. Elsbree and Harold L. Mc- 
Nally. American Book Company, New York, 
1951. 


. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION* 


time has passed when it will do for educa- 
tional administrators to describe their work 
as a "service function," when they mean by 
this that they will attempt to surround 
themselves with the best possible people, 
to whom they grant complete freedom of 
action. The task of the school administrator 
—and this is particularly true in the ele- 
mentary school where human relationships 
tend to be rather close and constant—is to 
achieve a working unity among diverse per~’ 
sonalities and somewhat diverse educational 
points of view. This cannot be done by 
following a policy of "directive non-guid- 
ance.” The elementary school of the future 
cannot be administered successfully by a 
manager, however “democratic.” Too many 
such “democratic” managers are educational 
amateurs. , i 

Elsbree and McNally attack this, prob- 
lem in a refreshingly robust and forthright 
manner. In the section on personnel leader- 
ship, they indicate the distressing fact that 
this matter “has been the most neglected, 
and it is the point at which principals are 


likely to be weakest in their preparation and 


"IOI 


„personal fitness.” 1 They call for a principal 
who is a group leader, seeking to bring 
about cooperative professional work. “The 
process of discovering and utilizing talents 
of staff members is the function of the prin- 
‘cipal, and this poses a more challenging 
problem than giving direct counsel to teach- 
ers on how to improve: their instructional 
method.”2 The authors become rather dog- 
‘1 Op. citi, p. 17. (Italics are the reviewer's.) 
2 Ibid., p. 18. 3 


"n 
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matic on the point: “Problems which teach- 
ers identify, therefore, are better areas for 
study than those which the principal may 
consider to be important."* 

This marks the end of the era of “the 
principal and his school.” The authors em- 
phasize again and again that a modern ele- 
ment school is a cooperative venture 
involving the entire school staff, the com- 
munity, and the children. In Chapter 27, 
“The Techniques of Modern Supervision,” 
they present nine direct, practical sugges- 
tions for bringing this cooperation about. 
The chapter is rich in illustrations and the 
references are excellent, 

One of the strengths of this book is the 
specific treatment given to the inevitable 
host of practical problems. Section IV, “Ad- 
ministering Special Services,” will be of 
great value to those who face the problem 
of expanding the special services required 
by a modern elementary program of in- 
struction. The chapter entitled “A Library 
That es the ‘Schoo! ” has been needed 
for a long time in such a setting as this, 
Not only elementary school principals, but 
superintendents of schools will find the nor- 
mative discussion here of great value in pre- 
senting the problem to boards of education. 
Each chapter in this section of the book 
amounts to a manual which, if followed, 
would certainly form a basis for the devel- 
opment of an important aspect of school 
service and thus of the school program. 

Study after study has.shown that the ele- 
mentary principal spends entirely too large 
a portion of his time on routine clerical and 
plant management problems which could 
well be handled by someone else. The au- 
thors approach this problem directly, indi- 
cating the negative relationship between the 
way time is spent and the values held high 


8 Ibid. 
yT 
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by the principal. The handling of school 
routine, while often quite intriguing, has 
much less to do with the excellence of the 
school instructional program than have 
other functions of the elementary school 
principal. 

The principals guidance function is 
treated in Chapter 14, "Discipline as End 
and as Means," and Chapter 16, “Pupil Ad- 
justment and Health Services." The goal of 
the modern school, the authors point out, 
is the development of self-discipline; school 
discipline is a means to this end. The au- 
thors' approach is down-to-earth and written 
with great sympathy for the harassed ad- 
ministrator who frequently must face a re- 
bellious child and an outraged teacher at 
the same time, The authors recognize that 
there are times when the principal has to 
punish. They make the point that the pun- 
ishment should fit the child, not the crime. 
"Tit for tat" does not belong in the prin- 
cipal's office. 

The chapter on pupil adjustment makes 
the welcome point that guidance is a joint 
process, and that special services available 
for this purpose must work cooperatively 
with the teacher as the focal point. More 
detail, however, on how the principal may 
bring this about would be helpful. In addi- 
tion, some suggestions are needed for the 
principal in the typical school where expert 
help is not available or is difficult to obtain 
quickly. 

In this reviewer's opinion, Elsbree and 
McNally’s Elementary School Administra- 
tion and Supervision now dominates the 
field of which it is a part, and will continue 
to do so. It belongs in every school profes- 
sional library and on the desk of every ele- 
mentary school administrator. 

Artuur W. FosHAY 
Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Doctor of Education Project Reports 


Crype Epwarp Brocker. A Plan to 
Broaden the Objectives of the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa Through a Reorganiza- 
tion of the Student Personnel Pro- 
gram.* 


The purpose of this project is to stimu- 
late the interest of the faculty and students 
at the. University of Tulsa in the student 
personnel program, and to provide a hand- 
book to guide them in their efforts to make 


— the program more effective. 
- "The study is divided into three parts. 


Part I provides the background for the 
study. The history of the University and 
the social and economic character of the 
"Tulsa area are discussed. The development 
of the Personnel Department since its in- 
ception in 1938 is discussed and a brief 
outline of available personnel services is 
given. The educational philosophy of the 
institution is reviewed „and eleven educa- 


“tional objectives are proposed to guide the 


development of broader institutional ob- 
jectives, 

Part II outlines the essential personnel 
Services: pre-college guidance and a coor- 
dinated admissions program; an orientation 
program; a counseling program; a co-cur- 
ticular program; specialized personnel serv- 
ices (for example, remedial reading, speech 
and hearing therapy, student health, mental 
hygiene, financial aid, student employment, 


. The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Because of space limitations it is not possible 
to publish the digests of all the Reports. The 
o however, represent a 
Variety of areas. A. complete list of authors and 
titles of the Reports is published annually in the 
March issue of Tbe Record. 
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problems of foreign students, and veterans' 
counseling); student housing; and commu- 
nity activities. Each of these services is 
analyzed in terms of the underlying prin- 
ciples or objectives it should serve, and, 
an organizational pattern is mapped out for 
each of them. The student personnel serv- 
ices’ are not ends in themselves, but are 
conceived as the media through which stu- 
dents are aided to achieve maturity in its 
broadest sense. These services can be pro- 
vided by the present financial and staff re- 
sources of the University. 

Problems of administration and the in- 
troduction of the program are outlined in 
Part III. The administration of the guid- 
ance program is based upon the principles 
of coordination with centralized adminis- 
trative control in the Personnel Department. 
Policies will be formulated by faculty-stu- 
dent guidance committees, general Univer- 
sity committees, and student activity com- 
mittees, Functionally, the proposed pro- 
gram will be decentralized among the mem- 
bers of the faculty and students, but there 
must be clearly defined lines of authority 
and responsibility leading from the Person- 
nel Department to all phases of the pro- 
gram. The reorganized program will be 
gradually introduced through improvements 
in existing personnel services and the addi- 
tion of essential services not now available. 
No specific order of changes is given, since 
the author feels that changes should grow 
out of the shifting conditions on the campus. 
and the continual research program, The 
most pressing needs of students should be 
sought by a carefully planned and executed 
research program, and, on the basis of the 
findings of this research, changes should be 
introduced into the program. 
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Coox. A Study of Se- 
lected Citizen Groups Interested in the 


. |. Public Schools.* 
' _The purpose of this project was to con- ' 


“duct an analytical study of citizen groups 
"interested in the public schools that had 
' been in contact with the National Citizens 
i- Commission for the Public Schools. The 
.* phases of citizen-group operation studied 
included origins, purposes, organizational 


^" structures, community relations, problems, 


; activities, and results. It was hoped that this 
project would be of value to school staff 
personnel, citizens interested in the public 
schools, and the National Citizens Cominis- 
sion for the Public Schools, whose coop- 
eration made the study possible. 

Procedures utilized included a prelimi- 
nary survey of citizen-group materials in 
NCCPS files, preparation of a data-collec- 
tion form, administration of follow-up ques- 
tionnaire after file materials had been ex- 
amined and summarized and tabulation 
work sheets had been prepared. Informal 
conversations and discussions with NCCPS 
staff personnel, * consultants, and citizen- 
group members, and printed materials also 
proved valuable. 


Findings indicate that citizen groups not 


only have a rightful place in American 
public education, but are demanded by the 
nature of twentieth century democracy. 
Current citizen-group activity in the inter- 
ests of the public schools carries on an 
American tradition of group action. 
There is no one established pattern of 
citizen-group activity. Each such group 
consists of a unique constellation of per- 
sonality characteristics and each functions 
in its own individual environment. Citizen 
EE that were substantially successful 
differed from groups that were less success- 
i ful in that a larger proportion had been in 
operation for longer periods of time, were 
originated by school-connected sources, 
followed parliamentary procedures in meet- 
ings, had fewer than fifty members, built 
better all-round community relationships, 
considered fewer problems, engaged in 
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fewer activities, and yielded by-products of 
increased public interest, better community 
spirit, and improved school-community re- 
lationships. 

A majority of citizen’ groups, successful 
and otherwise, limited organizational scope 
to one or two stated purposes, elected chair- 
men as official group leaders, held monthly 
or "on-call" meetings, formed committees, 
were financially supported by contributions 
from various sources, did not become in- 
corporated or adopt written constitutions 
or bylaws, had generally representative 
group memberships on a socio-economic 
basis, had members who served as indi- 
viduals and did not represent organized 
interests, had established membership. re- 
quirements, and were nonselected groups. 

lt is desirable to involve both school- 
connected and nonschool-connected ele- 
ments in the initiation of citizen-group ac- 
tivity and to forge strong links of coopera- 
tion and sympathy with the citizenry at 
large. Helpful suggestions for citizen-group 
organization include: preparing clear-cut 
purpose statements, electing group officers, 
forming committees, adopting flexible meet- 
ing patterns, utilizing appropriate meeting 
procedures, establishing reasonable member- 
ship fees (if any),omaintaining open mem- 
berships, adapting group size to purpose and 
activities, working toward fully representa~ 
tive memberships, building firm ties with 
other community elements, and gearing ac- 
tivities to the productive potential of the 
group. 

Suggestions for further research include: 
broad survey and analytical studies, case 
studies, studies of phases of group opera- 
tion, historical studies, studies of county- 
and state-level groups, and a study of the 
NCCPS and its impact on public education. 
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Marcarer Dunaway. Student Reaction 
Jy. to Group Living Problems in College 
œ Residence Halls.* 


The purpose of this study was to select 
some common problems of group living 


‘arising in residence halls and to study the 
reaction to these problems given by dormi- 
- tory residents in respect to (1) their con- 
pt of the best or ideal solution to the 
problems, (2) their customary behavior 
in relation to the problems, and: (5). the dis- 
- "erepancies between the ideal concepts and 
_ the actual behavior. A further reason for 
the study was an attempt to discover 
| whether the mores differ from institution 
"to institution (in terms of types of colleges, 
= geographical locations, size, and control) 
as revealed in the students’ reactions. 

The problems included the following: 
consideration for others (making noise); 
personal responsibility (promising to do 
something and evading the responsibility); 
responsibility toward other students (bor- 
rowing); responsibility toward authority 
(not signing out); social conduct (couple 
conduct), and social conduct (drinking). 
For each problem eight possible solutions 
were given: laissez-faire (What difference 
does it make?); modified laissez-faire (I 
don't like it, but it’s none of my business); 
democratic (The girls on the corridor 
should handle it.); authoritative (Let's re- 
port her so she can be punished.); counsel- 
- ing (Let's ask the head resident to help 
^ her); peer (The corridor representative or 
- student assistant should handle the prob- 

lem.); administrative responsibility (Don't 
worry, the staff will take care of it.); and 
the student's own solution if she did not 
agree with one of those given. Question- 
naires were sent to 20 colleges and universi- 
ties in various parts of the United States 
and more than 2,800 students cooperated in 
the study by selecting (1) the solution they 
thought was best for solving the problem 
and (2) the solution they would actually 
use in solving the problem. 

The democratic solution received the 
highest percentage of votes—31 to 46 per 
cent—for the problems of evasion of re- 

f sponsibility, borrowing, couple conduct,» 
| and noise; 35 per cent of the replies chose ^ 
i 


the counseling solution for- drinking; an 
the democratic, peer, and modified laissez- 
faire solutions received approximately the 
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same percentage of votes—17 to 19 per cent. ~ 
—for the problem of not signing out. | 

For the actual behavior in solving the’ 
problems the modified laissez-faire solu- 
tion received the highest percentage of. 
‘votes—32 to 37 per cent—for all the prob- ` 
lems except noise, which had about ‘the 
same number of votes—22 to 25 per cent— 1 
for the modified laissez-faire, peer, and . 
democratic solutions. y 

The smallest percentages of votes were 
given to the autocratic solutions in all the 
problems for both the best concept and the 
actual behavior. There was little indication 
that dormitory girls from institutions of a 
similar size, type, location, or control 
tended to solve problems in the same way, 
as each institution seemed to vary in some 
respect from the others. There was also 
little evidence of consistency between the 
students’ concept of what was the best way 
to solve problems and their actual way of 
solving them, Apparently the fact that the 
students felt that something was right did 
not insure their doing it. ' 


Lewis DrrANo Boynton. A Methods 
Text in Bookkeeping for Secondary 
Teachers.* 


The purpose of this project was to pre- 
pare a methods textbook in bookkeeping for 
secondary school teachers. An up-to-date 
reference in this area is needed for three 
reasons: (1) some newer principles of learn- 
ing and modern office. practices should be 
dealt with in present-day bookkeeping in- 
struction; (2) a ready source of such or- 

ized information will tend to speed the 
adaptation of these newer principles and 
modern practices to classroom use; and 
(3) the trend to limit bookkeeping instruc- 
tion to a one-year course necessitates that 
the teaching of bookkeeping be better than 
ever. 

Content of the textbook was derived 
from three sources: writings in the field, 
the author's experience, and opinions of 
outstandingly successful high school teach- 
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ers of bookkeeping. The last-named source 
was tapped by means of a survey. Question- 
naires and check list rating forms were sent 
to teachers who were indicated as “out- 
standing” by ceftain state supervisors of 
business education, These teachers were 
asked to express their opinions regarding 
shortcomings in the formal preparation to 
teach bookkeeping which they received, and 
to give a rating of relative importance to 
bookkeeping topics which might be consid- 
ered in a special methods course preparing 
bookkeeping teachers. 

The results of the survey disclosed that 
experienced teachers believe that beginning 
teachers should be given more thorough 
preparation in the subject matter of book- 
keeping, and considerably more help in 
the specific techniques of planning for class- 
room instruction. 

Pooling the above three sources without 
any restrictions could have resulted in vo- 
luminous material, both good and bad, be- 
ing included in the textbook, Twelve basic 
educational principles were selected, there- 
fore, for justifying the choice of material 
for the textbook, ' 

The textbook follows a logical approach 
for helping a beginning teacher get ready 
to teach bookkeeping. It progresses through 
the first few chapters by answering such 
questions as: What is the present status of 
bookkeeping practice and employment in 
the United States? What is the place of 
bookkeeping in the secondary school cur- 
riculum? Who should study bookkeeping 
and why? It then discusses and illustrates 
the need and details of planning for good 
instruction and various teaching methods 
which can be used to teach bookkeeping. 
Materials of instruction and their use are 
covered in some detail. The eighth and 
final chapter deals with evaluating book- 
keeping learning, The textbook treats of 
newer principles of learning dealing with 
cooperative goal setting, pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, pupil self-evaluation, and the utiliza- 
tion of community resources, and relates 
them to bookkeeping instruction. 

7 M OM 


Jean WiLLmGTON. A Casebook, for 
Student Personnel Workers, of Situa- 
tions with Religious Implications.* 


On the assumption that it is the duty of 
the personnel worker to participate in the 
religious program and to help students solve 
religious’ problems, this study presents a 
series of cases with religious implications 
which personnel workers might meet on 
college campuses. The cases, or situations, 
arise in religious activities, in a counselor’s 
and/or student's interpretation of a student 
problem as religious, in a counselor’s at- 
tempt to spread religion on the campus. 

The study was made in response to a 
need for a practical approach to religious 
problems, for actual situations which may 
be examined without emotion, for better 
preparation for personnel workers to help 
with students’ religious problems. 

The cases, collected from deans, chaplains, 
counselors, and directors of religious activi- 
ties, are presented in a dramatic form to aid 
the personnel worker to grasp the total 
situation and its implications. They are di- 
vided into four settings, not because a set- 
ting appears to cause different kinds of 
problems, but to help the reader in his 
first analysis of the cases. It is suggested 
to the personnel worker that he study the 
cases first in their given settings and then 
transpose them to another, and that in like 
manner he attempt to finish each case as the 
personnel worker in the situation might 
have done and then attempt to finish it as 
he himself would have, analyzing his rea- 
sons for the differences. 

Divided by cases, one hundred issues are 
raised. A few of them are: How far can a 
college go in exposing a person to religious 
views to which he is opposed? When is a 
psychologist and when a religiously trained 
person needed to deal with a case? Can à 
general personnel worker help a person 1n 
search of religion? What is the relation of 
morality to religion? If a personnel worker's 
religion differs from that of a student, does 
this affect the relationship? Can chapel be 
required nowadays? What does the per- 
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sonnel worker do about a professor's 
prejudice against a student's religion? What 
does the concept separation of church and 
state mean for a state school? ; 

The cases cover such topics as the work 
of the Christian Association, a girl who 
wanted formulas for religion, opposition to 
required chapel, mixed marriages, problems 
of religious councils, interfaith work, Cath- 
olic students in the Christian Association, 
a girl who wanted to know about prayer, 
fundamentalist students, the Bible Club and 
its sponsorship, the ministry as a career, a 
student's desire to change churches, and a 
campus church. 


NM OR 


Wu C. Sarmer. College Partici- 
pation in School Curriculum Improve- 
ment.* 


It is the purpose of this project to identify 
and describe some services or programs 
that institutions of higher education are 
offering elementary and secondary schools 
to assist them with their programs of in- 
service education and curriculum improve- 
ment. The project was designed to obtain 
information about only (1) those services 
colleges offer wherein *they work directly 
and specifically with one or more individual 
schools or school systems, and (2) services 
that institutions offer in addition to their 
programs of formally organized courses 
and in addition to the consultation pro- 
vided by college staff members on an inde- 
pendent basis. Through interviews and cor- 
respondence information was obtained about 
twenty-two curriculum services. 

This report is organized in the following 
manner, Chapter I discusses the need for the 
study and outlines the procedures that 
were used in carrying it on. Chapter II dis- 
cusses some of the factors that educational 
writers indicate as being important in help- 
ing to make in-service education programs 
function effectively, This discussion pro- 
vides a background of information which 
helps to reveal the significance of the serv- 
ices described in the project. Chapter m 


presents descriptions of twenty-two cur- 
riculum services which colleges are offer- 
ing to schools. Information is given about 
the types of help that the services offer to , 
schools and the way in which the services 
are organized. The final chapter indicates 
briefly how these services may be expected) 
to help schools develop curriculum im- 
provement programs that are in accord with 
the factors discussed in Chapter Il. It also 
summarizes a number of comments and 
observations that were made about field 
service programs by persons actively en- 
gaged in providing such services. 

Colleges and universities are assisting 
schools by: (1) organizing courses around 
the specific problems of individual schools 
or school systems; (2) conducting off- 
campus workshops for individual schools 
or school systems or for groups of school 
systems; (3) conducting on-campus work- 
shops for individual school systems; (4) 
participating in the research, study, and 
publications programs of school study coun- 
cils; (5) making arrangements whereby the 
professional personnel of a school system 
can receive academic credit for participat- 
ing in their school's improvement program; 
(6) making financial contributions to the 
school-improvement programs of individual 
school systems or organizations of school 
systems; (7) preparing materials that schools 
can use in making studies of the strengths 
and weaknesses of their educational pro- 
grams, and helping schools interpret and 
use the findings of such studies; (8) spon- 
soring conferences to assist teachers, ad- 
ministrators, or supervisors with their pro- 
fessional problems; (9) cooperating with a 
state department of education in offering a 
year-long program of in-service education 
for city and county supervisors; (10) pro- 
-yiding staff members to assist a state depart- 
ment of education with a state-wide cur- 
riculum improvement program; (11) circu- 
lating among schools libraries of profes- 
sional books and other reference materials; 
(12) providing student teachers to serve as 
substitutes so that regular teachers can par- 
ticipate in in-service education activities; 
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Gud (13) providing individual consultants or 


teams of consultants to work with schools , 


over extended periods of time on various 
phases of their curriculum-improvement 
programs. ^ 

M o 
MansHatL O. Gammace. A Study of 


the Public School Plant Facilities of 
Mount Vernon, New York.* 


"The purpose of this study was to provide 
the Mount Vernon Board of Education and 
the Superintendent of Schools with a survey 
of school buildings needs, with recommenda- 
tions regarding the condition of buildings, 
school sites, and the additional plant facili- 
ties required to meet the needs of the com- 
munity for the next ten years. 

The study included an examination of 
four major factors: the community charac- 
teristics and the rate and direction of physi- 
cal expansion and population movements; 
the school enrollment and birth rate trends 
over a period of years; the local educa- 
tional philosophy, program, and school or- 
ganization to implement this philosophy; 
the existing school plant to determine to 
what extent the buildings are being utilized 
and how effectively they are meeting the 
needs of the community. 

Among the major conclusions were the 
following: 

1. It is reasonable to expect the total 
population of Mount Vernon to increase 

' steadily during the next several decades. 
2. The greatest residential growth will 


occur in the north and northeastern sec- 
tions of the city. 

.3. The number of children attending 
Mount Vernon’s schools will increase 
sharply during the next few years. 

4. The present elementary school facili- 
ties must be enlarged within the next two 
to three years. 

5. Any expansion of the present senior 
high school educational program will re- 
quire additional building facilities. 

6. The consideration of all pertinent fac- 
tors indicates that the high school students 
of the city could be accommodated more 
satisfactorily in one building than in two. 

7. The school sites throughout the city 
are inadequate in size. 

Recommendations included the following: 

1. The construction of a new high school 
building of sufficient size to house the com- 
bined student body and an educational pro- 
gram geared to the needs of Mount Ver- 
non's youth. 

2. The conversion of the A. B. Davis High 
School into a junior high school. 

3. The conversion of the Nichols Junior 
High School into an elementary school. 

4. Use of the Edison building for emer- 
gency junior high school purposes until 
1963 or 1964, at which time the building 
should be sold. 

5. Plan for the construction of a new 
elementary school building of 400 capacity 
in the northeastern section of the city to be 
completed by 1960. 

6. Enlarge the school sites throughout the 
city whenever feasible. 


à Departmental Notes 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Wane continuing his study of the rela- 
tion of education to the level of economic 
welfare of the people, Professor Harold F. 
Clark spent the spring semester in Africa. 


The study has now covered sixty-six ' 


countries. 


Proressor Robert King Hall received an 
LLD. (honoris causa) at the Lake Forest 
University’s 1951 convocation in Illinois. 
While representing Teachers College at the 
gooth anniversary of the founding of the 
Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Mar- 
cos de Lima, in Peru, heswas granted the title 
"catedrático honorario,” which is equiva- 
lent to a doctor honoris causa. 


‘Tue department has established a matricu- 
lation committee whose function will be to 
aid and counsel doctoral candidates in the 
Matriculation process. In addition to advis- 
ing students on both departmental and ad- 
vanced school requirements, the committee 
will conduct continuing screening of records 
and interviews with non-matriculated can- 
didates in the hope of providing useful 
diagnostic information both to students and 
their faculty advisers. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


As a member of the governing council of 


the Society for Psychological Study of 
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Social Issues, Professor Goodwin Watson 
attended its meeting in Chicago early in 
September. He has served on the advisory 
and editorial committee for the two-volume 
work on Methods in Social Research, pub- 
lished by the Dryden Press for the society, 
and at the Chicago meetings was selected 
to serve on the policy planning committee. 
He was also appointed to the Advisory Edi- 
torial Board of the Journal of Social Issues. 


A revised edition of Mathematics Essential 
for Elementary Statistics, by Professor 
Helen M. Walker, was published in June 
by Henry Holt and Co. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Tur Adult Education Association of the 
United States of America, a new organiza- 
tion formed in May, has elected Professor 
Paul L. Essert a member of its executive 
committee. The association was formed as 
a result of voluntary dissolution of two 
other national organizations: the American 
Association for Adult Education and the 
Division of Adult Education of the National 
Education Association. 


Ax the fifth annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration, held at Greeley, Colo., from 
August 26 to September 2, Professor Daniel 
R. Davies was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Professor Paul R. Mort was presented 
an honorary LL.D. degree by Indiana Uni- 
versity in July of this year. 
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GUIDANCE 


Proressor Laurance F. Shaffer has been 
named president-elect of the American Psy- 
chological Association for 1951-52. He 
will automatically succeed to the presi- 
dency of the association for 1952-53. 


The same organization has elected Pro- 
fessor Edward J. Shoben to their publica- 
tions board. 


Dr. Raymond Patouillet has been appointed 
an assistant professor in the area of student 
personnel administration in the department. 


Ar the request of Gen. George C. Marshall, 
when he was Secretary of Defense, a com- 
mittee of forty-four women was formed to 
serve for one year as members of a Women’s 
Advisory Committee on Defense. Professor 
Esther Lloyd-Jones has been appointed a 
member of the committee which will work 
especially with Mrs. Rosenberg on prob- 
lems of manpower. 


Durme September, Professor Lloyd-Jones 
participated as a member of the executive 
committee and as chairman of the section 
on education in a national conference, 
called by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, to consider women's role in a decade 
of defense. 


Division III 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Martin P. Chworowsky has re- 
Signed to become director of the recently 
established Albert M. Greenfield Center for 
Human Relations in Philadelphia and re- 
search professor of human relations at the 
graduate school of arts and sciences at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Replacing him 
is Dr. Samuel Flowerman, director of the 
American Jewish Committee's department 
of scientific research for the past three 
years, who has been appointed visiting pro- 


fessor of education. He will direct advanced 
study and research for students who wish 
to become intergroup specialists in educa- 
tion, recreation, industry, religion, govern- 
ment, social work, communications and 
community organization. The program has 
been made possible by a grant to the College 
from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 


Tue annual Conference of Leaders in 
Supervision and Curriculum Improvement, 
sponsored by the department, will be held 
from November 12 to 17. Advance regis- 
trations indicate that this conference will 
again be attended by a large number of cur- 
riculum leaders from all parts of the nation. 
As in previous years, the program will be 
developed around problems and concerns of 
conference participants, The general theme 
this year is “Education in a Period of Un- 
certainty.” The principal speakers at the 
general sessions are Dean Ernest Melby of 
New York University; visiting professor 
Nathaniel Cantor of Columbia University, 
and Professors Goodwin Watson and L. 
Thomas Hopkins of the College. The con- 
ference program also includes a panel of 
youths, teachers, and parents, discussing the 
topic “Uncertainty sas It Appears to Chil- 
dren, Youth, Teachers and Parents.” An- 
other panel will submit reports to the con- 
ference on cooperative planning and its 
stabilizing effect. 


CURRICULUM SERVICE CENTER 


A second institute, sponsored by the service 
center of the Department of Curriculum 
and Teaching, will give attention to the 4 
R’s—Readin’, "Ritin, 'Rithmetic, and Re- 
lationships. School districts in the metro- 
politan area have been invited to send teams 
of teachers and principals to five meetings 
at the College. These meetings will deal 
with the consideration of basic understand- 
ings in the teaching of skills, testing for 
competency, teaching techniques, and ma- 
terials for instruction, as well as to other 
problems raised by the participants. The 
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ty 
unique feature of this institute is the com- 
bination of meetings held with consultants 
at the College with follow-up consultant 
service in the individual school districts. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Dunixc the past Summer Session, Professor 
George T. Renner taught at San Jose State 
College and on July 30, conducted a seminar 
on elementary education in geography at 
Stanford University in California. 


Proressor Ryland W. Crary has been 
granted a special leave of absence for the 
academic year 1951-52 to work with the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration in 
Washington, D. C. Dr. David A. Shannon, 
formerly of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been appointed a visiting as- 
sistant professor of history and is replacing 
Dr, Crary in several of his courses. 


Dr. Michael Kraus, lecturer in American 
history, will spend the current academic 
year in Europe. His course “Newer Em- 
phases in American History,” is being con- 
ducted by Dr. Oscar Zeichmer of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 

* 


Arter resigning as an instructor in the 
department, Dr. William B. Fink became 
the director of social studies in Plainfield, 
N. J. He has been succeeded by Mr. Robert 
R. Beckwith, who is on leave from the 
Roslyn High School in New York. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Tur National Science Teachers Association 
has elected Professor Hubert M. Evans, 
who is on sabbatical leave in England, 
director-at-large for 1951-52. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Harry R. Wilson was elected 
president of the recently formed Ameri- 
can Guild of Choral Conductors for the 
year 1951-52. He has just written a new 


series of six choral numbers for the Robbins 
Music Corp., called The Festival Choral 
Series, and two new choral series for Bourne 
Music Co.: The Hi-Lo Choral Series, for 
elementary schools, and the Tunes for Teens 
Series, for the junior high school. 


Creative Harmony and Musicianship, an 
integrated text for various aspects of music 
theory, has been written by Professor 
Howard A. Murphy and published by 
Prentice-Hall. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


A family guidance book by Professor Ernest 
G. Osborne was published October 15 by 
the Association Press. It is based on his daily 
column, syndicated by United Features, and 
bears the same name, The Family Scrap- 
book. 


During September, Professor Osborne was 
thé program chairman of the 1951 con- 
ference of the National Council on Family 
Relations at Lake Geneva, Wisconcin. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


As president of the American Chapter, 
Professor Hamden Forkner attended the 
annual meeting of the International So- 
ciety for Business Education, held in Lon- 
don from July 22 to 3o. He addressed two 
hundred thirty-five delegates from fifteen 
countries on “The Meaning of Freedom.” 


HEALTH EDUCATION i 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION ` 


Ox October 1, Dr. Richard Kraus, of the 
interdivisional program in dance, conducted 
a workshop in dance and rhythmic tech- 
niques for the Board of Education of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. All teachers in the 
first four grades participated in a lecture- 
discussion led by Dr. Kraus, and demon- 
strations of dance materials were given in 
three of the town’s elementary schools. 
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Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Aase, Sigvald Olav (A.M. 1948), superin- 
tendent of schools, Benedict Consolidated 
Schools, Benedict, Kans, 


Avery, Arthur D. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
industrial art, San Diego High School, San. 
Diego, Calif. à 


Bainbridge, George, comptroller and profes- 
sor of finance and reading, Fairleigh Dickinson 
Junior College, Rutherford, N. 1g i 


Baker, Martha C., teacher of music, Mount 
Vernon School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Barnes, Betsy, teacher of art, Ellenville High 
School, Ellenville, N. Y. 


Bartlett, Marian (A.M. 1951), food super- 
visor, Colonnade Cafeteria, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Beaton, Frank, teacher of commercial edu- 
cation, High School, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


Benner, Lorraine W. (A.M. 1945), assistant 
eet of psychology and education, Mount 
olyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


Berdan, Norman P. (A.M. 1947), director of 
guidance, Mountgomery County Vocational 
and Extension Board, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Berzon, Philip, teacher of French and 
Spanish, High School, Haverstraw, N. Y. 


Boccia, Edward E. (B.S. 1948), assistant dean, 
Washington University, St. Louis, M 


» Mo. 


Bowen, Ralph E. (A.M. 1946), director of 
Es Moffat County High School, Craig, 
(010, 


Bowman, Rebecca Gene (A.M. 1951), direc- 
tor of guidance, Washington-Lee High School, 
Arlington, Va. 


. Boyle, William R., teacher of fifth grade, 
Public School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Brockman, Martha L. (A.M. 1944), assistant 
poen of education, Los Angeles State Col- 
ege, Los Angeles, Calif, 


Carlile, Harold E. (A.M. 1951), residence hall 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu. 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 

Carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 


counselor, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. 

Carolan, Patrick J. (Ed.D. 1951), acting 
director of athletics, Harpur College, Endicott, 
N.Y. 

Chase, Willard W. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in Latin, St. Albans School, Washington, D, C. 

Cohen, Victor H., air force historian, Air 
University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 

Coons, John Richard, teacher of social 
studies, Richmond Senior High School, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Corish, Robert (A.M. 
physics and chemistry, 
School, Manasquan, N. J. 

Cornwall, Helen H. (A.M. 1951), kinder- 
garten teacher, Munsey Park School, Manhasset, 
N. Y. 


1951), teacher of 
Manasquan High 


Covell, Robert E., teacher of social studies, 
Farmingdale High School, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Cuddy, Gerald M., assistant teacher of busi- 
ness education, Buckingham High School, Ber- 
lin, Md. 

Daley, William P. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
art, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


Dean, Lyall, head of mathematics department, 
St. George's School, Newport, R. I. 


Deaner, Margaret B. (A.M. 1950), assistant 
director of nursing, Geisinger Memorial Hos- 
pital, Danville Pa, 

De Sevo, Anthony J. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 


social studies and coach, Sparkill Grammar 
School, Sparkill, N. Y. 


Di Re, Edith (A.M. 1951), teacher of first 
grade, Fieldston Lower School, Fieldston, N. Y. 


Doeringsfeld, Beth, teacher of English, Saf- 
ford High School, Safford, Ariz. 


Driver, John R., Jr. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
science and mathematics, Public Schools, Mal- 
verne, N. Y. 


Drumheller, Sidney J. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of social studies and English, W. C. Mepham 
High School, Bellmore, N. Y. 


Duffy, Dorothy (B.S. 1951), teacher of fifth 
grade, Public Schools, Bergenfield, N. J. 


Dunn, James G. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, High School, Hastings, N. Y. 


Edwards, Betty (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
fourth grade, Beaver Country Day School, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


——— 


ri 


- Elwell, Mary Ardell (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in English and Speech, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, N. J. 

Ennis, Hilda B., supervisor of music, Public 
Schools, Bogota, N. J. 

Enright, Alice M, (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
first grade, Bellflower Schools, Bellflower, Calif. 


Erdman, Doris (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
social studies, Hammond Central School, Ham- 
mond, N. Y. 


Farina, Frank G. (A.M. 1950), teacher of arts 
and crafts, Rogers High School, Stamford, 
Conn. 


Farmer, Dorothy A. 
teacher, Montebello Demonstration School, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Felton, Martha H., teacher of third grade, 
Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Fenstermacher, Helen (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of seventh grade, American Creole School, 
Lagunillas, enezuela, S. A. 


Fink, William Bertrand (Ph.D. 1950), super- 
visor of social studies, Public Schools, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


Fragassi, Philip J., teacher of mathematics, 
Junior High School, Huntington, N. Y. 


Fraser, Frances, library teacher, Columbus 
School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


French, John E. (Ed.D. 1949), principal, 
Myers Park High School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Freund, Philip C. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
Science and mathematics, Stockbridge School, 
Interlaken, Mass. 


Friedrichs, Don, administrative assistant, 
Citizenship Education Project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Gallagher, William F. Jr. (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of social studies and coach, High 
School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Geiger, Elsbeth (A.M. 1951), director of 
nursing, Homeopathic Hospital, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 


Gilligan, Mary Tierney, kindergarten teacher, 
Public School, Moorestown, N. J. 


Givens, Lora Maude (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
second grade, San Diego Frontier School, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Grace, Emily R. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
physical education, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala. 


Graves, Oma V., director of residence halls, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
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Grimley, Richard T. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of social studies and mathematics, Junior High 
School, Nyack, N. Y. 

Hale, Laura, teacher of English and social 
studies, Roslyn High School, Roslyn, N. Y. 

Hall, Lionel Jud (A.M. 1951), line football 
coach, Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 

Hamilton, Robert G. (A.M. 1947), assistant 

ofessor of education, Kent State University, 

ent, Ohio. 

Hannon, Evelyn R. (BS. 1951), assistant pro- 
fessor of dental hygiene, University of Oregon, 
Dental School, Portland, Ore. 

Hilton, Ted (A.M. 1951), teacher of fourth 
and fifth grades, West Side School, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 

Hirsch, Catherine Cassidy (A.M. 1951), 
teacher of first and second d Meadow- 
lawn School, East Meadow, N. Y. ‘a 

Horne, Ethel May (A.M. 1951), assistant 
supervisor of public health nursing, Visiting 
Nurse Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. $ 

Horns, John (A.M. 1936), assistant professor 
of art, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth, Ore: 

Hoth, William E. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
EREE State Teachers College, Cortland, 
N.Y. 


Hunter, Claremont B. (A.M. 1948), instruc- 
tor in art, Rockville Centre High School, Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y. 

Irby, Gertrude, dormitory counselor, East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 

Jackson, Patricia Lee (Ph.D. 1950), assistant 
professor of education, Hunter CUR of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

James, Phillip G., principal, Public School, 
Colchester, Conn. 

Jennings, John Darling, teacher of social 
studies, Main Street School, Danbury, Conn. 

Kamins, Beverly (A.M. 1951), assistant 
teacher, Fort Greene Children’s Center, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Keir, Charles W. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
social studies, Keene Central School, Keene 
Valley, N. Y. 

„ Morris A. (A.M. 1946), principal, 
riii) School, Georgia Teachers College, 
Statesboro, Ga. 

Koch, Albert E. (A.M. 1951), speech thera- 
pist, The Crippled Children’s School, James- 
town, N. D. 
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Kouril, Edward J. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
mathematics, New Dorp High School, New 
Dorp, S. L, N. Y. 

Kreinbrook, Ruby, teacher of business edu- 
cation, Cody High School, Cody, Wyo. 

La Morte, Charles (A.M. 1950), admissions 
counselor, Pace College, New York, N. Y. 

Lane, Jean Carol (A.M. 1951), teacher of art, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N. Y. 


Larsen, Arved M. (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of music, New Haven State Teachers 
College, New Haven, Conn. 


Levine, Shesha, kindergarten teacher, Lincoln . 


School, Bergenfield, N. J. 
Libby, John W., teacher of music, East- 
chester High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Lilly, Thomas P., Jr. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
art, social science and language arts, Lincoln 
School, Denver, Colo. 


Lindberg, Betty, teacher of music, Public 


Schools, White Plains, N. Y. 


_ Liptak, George D. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
commercial education, High School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


Liquori, Alphonse, L. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Lobrovich, Mitchell G. (Prof.Dip. 1951), 
teacher of social studies and English, and coach, 
Reno High School, Reno, Nev. 


Loomis, Lawrence K. (A.M. 1939), assistant 
pcr of education, Ohio State University, 
olumbus, Ohio. 


Luffman, Aidamae (B.S. 1949), kindergarten 
teacher, Lyons Central School, Lyons, N. Y. 
MacKinnon, Elizabeth, instructor in physical 


education, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Mariano, Emmett V. (A.M. 1950), safety 
services field representative, American National 
Red Cross, Alexandria, Va. 


McCarty, Donald James (A.M. 1950), in- 
Nr in history, High School, Toms River, 

McConnell, Sara Margaret, teacher of first 
grade, Public School, Yadkinville, N. C. 


McLain, Gene A., teacher of ech and 
dramatics, Middletown High School, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

Miller, June Lucille (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
first grade, Horace Mann School, Bellflower, 
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Moffat, Stanley S., assistant in science, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N. Ab 

Monsour, Sally, instructor in music, Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla. 

Monticciolo, Benedetto (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of physical education and coach, Stratford 
Junior High School, Arlington, Va. 

Morsiron, Robert E. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
history, High School, Westwood, N. J. 

» Murphy, Bernard F., Jr. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of fifth grade, Public School, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Nelson, Jean P., director and teacher, Roslyn 
Heights Nursery School Co-op, Roslyn 
Heights, N. Y. 

Pan, Ellen, assistant teacher, Emerson School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Pfeiffer, Karl F. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Public School, Haw- 
thorne, N. Y. 


Prince, Roger A., teacher of sixth grade, 
Public School, Amherst, Mass. 


Raichle, Donald R., instructor in social 
studies, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. 

Reed, Clint E. (Prof.Dip. 1947), teacher of 
music, High School, Decatur, Ind. 


Rose, Helen C. (A.M. 1937), director of art, 
Public Schools, Richmond, Va. 


Rosenbrock, Grace L. (A.M. 1940), kinder- 
n teacher, Public School, Great Neck, 
& X: 


Ruess, Aubrey L. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
fifth grade, Pennsbury Schools, Fallsington, Pa. 


Saberski, Alice R. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
hysical education, Brooklyn College of the 
5» of New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sahuc, Nolan John, band director, High 
School, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Salada, Maurice V. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
seventh grade, Junior High School, Roslyn, 
N. Y. 


Sellers, Clara, instructor in business education, 
Orange County Community College, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

Sharp, Donald Fell (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
sixth grade, Roosevelt School, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 2 


Sherman, James J., assistant principal, Junior 
High School, Great Neck, N. Y 
Shimer, Mary (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
posent education, University of Oklahoma, 
forman, Okla. d 
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Shrewsbury, Thomas B. (Ed.D. 1951), as- 
sistant dean of students, City College of the 
city of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Sirken, Bernice, teacher of fifth grade, Public 
School, Roslyn, N. Y. 

Sisk, Alice Lorraine, assistant librarian, High 
School, Garden City, N. Y. 

Slapin, Stanley, teacher of sixth grade, Cen- 
tral School, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Smith, Jacqueline (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
pre education, High School, Burlington, 

“J. 

Sprouse, W. Warren (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
music, City Schools, Charlottesville, Va. 

Stein, Robert (A.M. 1951), teacher of music, 
Public Schools, East Hempstead, N. Y. 

Stein, Ruth, teacher of elementary grades, 
Public Schools, Madison, N. J. 

Stokes, Charles W. (A.M. 1939), petias 
principal, Central School, Mahopac, V 

Stubbe, Earl C. (A.M. 1949), geography critic 
teacher, Laboratory School, State on Col- 
lege, Edinboro, Pa. 

Taggart, Frederick G. (A.M. 1946), super- 
visor in art, Central School, Brewster, N. Y" 

Tatem, James A., Jr. (A.M. 1951), director of 
pn education, High School, South Nor- 

olk, Va. 

, Taysom, Wayne P. (A.M. 1950), instructor 

n sculpture, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
re. 

"Thompson, Lynn R., teacher of mathematics, 
Delton Rural Agricllitural School, Delton, 
Mich. 

ut 
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"Thompson, Winifred (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
history, High School, Moorestown, N. J. 

Towns, Doris M., teacher of second grade, 
Public School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


T Elizabeth Colley, teacher of third 
gs le, Sherwood Elementary School, Sandy 

pring, Md. 

Vahovich, Frank S., teacher of third grade, 
Blooming Glen District, Pa. 

Verberg, Wallace A. (Ed.D. 1951), assistant 
rofessor of education, University of Kansas, 

awrence, Kan. 

- Walrath, Merrill L., assistant professor of so- 
cial studies, Danbury State Teachers College, 
Danbury, Conn. 

Webster, Elizabeth Sue (A.M. 1951), counse- 
lor of girls, Potomac State School of West 
Virginia University, Keyser, W. Va. 

Weyand, Melvin J. (Prof. Dip. 1951), in- 
structor in music, Public Schools, Haddonfield, 
N. J. 

White, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1927), con- 
sultant nutritionist, New York Tuberculosis 


and Health Association, New York, N. Y. 
Worton, Stanley N. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
rofessor of social studies, New Jersey State 

T eachers College, Jersey City, N. J. 

Yohalem, Mark (A.M. 1948), teacher of sci- 
ence, Forest Hills High School, Forest Hills, 

N.Y. 


Zierick, Dorothy, kindergarten teacher, Pub- 
lic School No. 2, North Castle, N. Y. 2 
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Philip B. Langworthy (Ed.D. 1950) is the 
new superintendent of schools in Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. His doctoral thesis, “Im- 
proving the Educational Program of the 
Mahopac Central School" was written 
while he was a supervising principal in 
Mahopac, a position he held for four years 
prior to his recent appointment. 


For the year 1951-52, J. H. Hadley (Ed.D. 
1946) will serve as president of the Alabama 
Education Association. 


On September 1, Ray Thompson, (A.M. 
1948) commenced his work in the counselor 
training program at North Carolina College 
in Durham, and as a guidance consultant for 
Negro Schools with the Division of Guid- 
ance Services in the State Department of 
Public Instruction, 


George Peabody College for Teachers ap- 
pointed Joe A. Apply (Ed.D. 1942) a visit- 
ing professor of education for the summer 
of 1951. 


During the past academic year, Orlie M. 
Clem (Ph.D. 1924) had several of his articles 
published, among which were, “Evolution 
of Phil Thomas,” School Activities, “Are 
You Educated in History and Social 
Studies,” Social Studies, and “What I Should 
Want my Child to Learn in School About 
the Machine Age.” 


On August 1, O. E. Hill (A.M. 1934) be- 
came the superintendent of schools of 
Cleveland Hts., Ohio. The school system 
consists of 9750 students, housed in ten ele- 
mentary, three junior high and one senior 
high buildings, 
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Dr. Olive I. Reddick (A.M. 1921) head of 
the department of economics and sociology 
at Hood College, will be executive director 
next year of the U. S. Educational Founda- 
tion in India, which administers the Ful- 
bright program in that country. 

A U. S. Educational Foundation has been 
set up in each of the approximately 20 for- 
eign countries participating in the Fulbright 
plan to serve as a policy making body. It is 
as the executive member of this body in 
India, composed of three or four members 
of the American Embassy in New Delhi 
and an equal number of prominent Indian 
educators, that Dr. Reddick will serve. She 
will be in charge of screening for the se- 
lection of the candidates leaving India to 
study here, and for the orientation of those 
who leave this country to study there. 

Deeply interested in international rela- 
tions, Dr. Reddick is an active member of 
the India League of America and has re- 
cently completed a term of service on the 
executive committee of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 
She is also a member of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences, The Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors and 
the American Association of University 
Women. She has been a leader in institutes 
and meetings dealing with international edu- 
cation, peace and world government. 


Mrs. Claudina L. Pasarell (A.M. 1948) has 
been appointed professor of English at the 
University of Santa Maria in Ponce, P.R. 


The elementary principal of Grant-Hyde 
School in Washington, D. C. is Mary A- 
Henderson (T.C. Prof. Dip. 1944). 
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Dr. J. Andrew Holley (Ed.D. 1947), head 
of the department of business education 
at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College in Stillwater since 1940, has 
been appointed Dean of the Division of 
Education. 

Widely known on the Oklahoma scene 
and distinguished nationally for his services 
to secondary school and college education, 


Dr. Holley has been outstanding in leader- . 


ship in the North Central Association since 
1929. 


A Girl Called Hank, published by William 
Morrow and Company, is another book in 
the series of popular teen-age novels by 
Amelia Elizabeth Walden (B.S. 1933). 


The appointment of Dr. C. O. Williams 
(A.M. 1928) as dean of admissions and 
registrar at the Pennsylvania State College 
has been announced. Dean Williams has 
served on the faculty at that college since 
1926 when he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education, and his most recent 
position had been as college examiner and 
assistant dean of admissions. 

He is active in numerous professional or- 
ganizations and is a life member of the 
NEA. Since 1946 hechas served as a mem- 
ber of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of 
the organization. Dr. Williams is also a life 
member of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association and from 1943 to 1948 
served as an elected member of the legis- 
lative committee. 


Adelphi College in Garden City, N. Y. has 
announced the appointment of Mrs. Irma 
Hewlett (A.M. 1932) as assistant profes- 
sor of social work and psychiatric social 
worker in the Children's Clinic of the col- 
lege. 


Mary G. Perry, a first lieutenant in the 
Army Nurse Corps, has been assigned to 
the 279 Hospital in Germany, which pro- 
vides medical and surgical facilities for 
military and civilian personnel on the Ber- 


lin Military Post. Miss Perry had previously 
served in hospitals throughout the eastern 
part of the United States. 


An institute for vacation church school . 
workers was held during the spring. The 
leader of this meeting was Miss Ruth Eliza- 
beth Murphy (A:M. 1924), director of va- 
cation religious education for the National 
Council of Churches. 


The Board of Education of the Great Neck 
Public Schools announced the appointment 
of William Wolfkill (Prof. Dip. 1949) as a ' 
teacher of grades seven and eight, specializ- 
ing in choral music. 


Dr. Gordon Frederick Derner (Ph.D. 1950) 
has been appointed associate professor of 
psychology and chief clinical psychologist 
in Children's Center at Adelphi College in 
Garden City, New York. 


Lucile Petry (A.M. 1929), received the 
honorary Doctor of Science degree and was 
cited: "nurse, educator and public servant 
whose contributions have already been fre- 
quendy acknowledged by institutions of 
higher learning; teacher of distinction in 
leading American universities, formerly di- 
rector of Cadet Nurse Corps; internationally 
recognized adviser in the World Health Or- 

ization of Geneva; inspired countless 
nurses and have led in the raising of your 
noble profession to ever higher levels; out- 
standing work has been recognized by your 
appointment as Assistant Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service." 


For the second time in her life, Mary Jo 
Shelly (A.M. 1929) is wearing the uniform. 
of the U.S. military service. She has re- 
cently become head of the W.A.F. which is 
in a period of vast expansion. 

Miss Shelly was one of the dozen hand- 


j picked "Wave officers created when that 


branch of the Navy was launched in 1942. 
She entered as a lieutenant and retired into 
the Reserves five years later as a full com- 
mander; went on to the University of Chi- 


yo te PER 
„cago as an assistant to the dean of students 
.* and then to Bennington College in Vermont 
“+ as assistant to the President; from which job 
274 shé is now on leave of absence. Her war- 
| , time aSsignment was that of training officer, 
in charge of some 32 training units in the U.S. 
4 


Dr. George Howerton (A.M. 1940), profes- © 


sor of music:history and director of choral 
‘organization at Northwestern University in 

v Illinois since 1931, is the new dean of the. 
university's school of music. He is the au- 

thor of several textbooks for music students 

«| and has arranged many early compositions 
À for use by choral groups. As an organist 
»., as well as choral conductor, Prof. Howerton 
© Studied organ in Paris with Marcel Dupre 
and in 1950 brought the noted French or- 
ganist,to the Northwestern campus for a 
-Series of recitals, He is nationally known 
, among music educators and is a top-ranking 
‘choral conductor. He has served as a guest- 
conductor and clinic director for more than 
20 music festivals throughout the country. 


j^ : 

Miss Leah Katz (A.M. 1948) is “eyes” for 

15 young children at the Lighthouse nursery 
* 
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school in New York. Under her guidance, 
the children learn to “see” red, to know 
what the sun is like, to ride tricycles, and to 
run and play with the same freedom normal 
children have. Miss Katz, who is head of 
the school, wants someday to train other 
teachers for blind children and also to 
guide'sóme toy manufacturer into making 
playthings especially for the blind. 


T Former dean of women at the University of 
‘Alabama, Mrs. Iona B. Berry (A.M. 1942) 
has been appointed dean of women at Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. C. Mrs. Berry 
has had 14 years experience in college and 
university personnel and administrative 
work. 


While spending the summer in Indiana, Dr. 
Marguerite Elizabeth Bicknell, a faculty 
member of Pierce College, Athens, Greece, 
spoke at the Plymouth Congregational 
Church. A former faculty member at Le- 
Moyne College, Tenn., and Olivet Col- 
lege, Mich., she is serving under the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, . 
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Ire may always have been, as Shake- 
| 4 speare called it, an “uncertain voy- 
age,” but most men have sheltered their 


- lives within assumptions of solid cer- 


tainty. We look back now upon the Vic- 
torian Age as one which rested snugly 
and a little smugly within confident cer- 
titude. A revolt took? form at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, when the 
"first automobiles, the Wright brothers’ 
airplane, mass production, the first 
movies, the Armory Show of modern 
art, a magazine for modern poetry, mus- 
ical forms known as “blues,” Isadora 
Duncan’s dancing, suffragettes, psycho- 
analysis, the Higher Criticism, and pro- 
gressive education appeared almost simul- 
taneously in our culture. In the 1920'S, 


_ after the First World War, modernism 
- came into full flower. Youth appeared to 


find its certainties in rejection of the 
Premises of its parents. In England, 
* A talk given November 12 at the Curricu- 


lum Conference held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. i 


Uncertain Voyage’ 


d GOODWIN WATSON 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


France, and Germany, as well as in the 
United States, the old folks complained 
that neither their authority nor their ex- 


“perience was respected by a generation 


of youth intoxicated by a sense that they 
were at long last free to discard the 
bonds of the past. Some adolescents dove 
headlong into dissipation; others under- 
took the regeneration of social institu- 
tions; but it was characteristic of all 
these “flaming youth" that they re- 
garded their parents and teachers as old 
fogies. The decade of the depression 
brought further evidence of the incom- 
petence of those who had been running 
the world, an impression deepened by 
the realization that foresight and firm 
action a decade earlier could easily have 
prevented the destructive World War II. 
The firm faith in progress which was 
a dominant feature of our culture during 
the past century has suffered some severe 
shocks. Thirty-three years ago an armis- 
tice was signed to a war to end wars. But ` 


. the powerless League of Nations proved 


wd uat "1 A. 
122 * 
unable to prevent a bigger war; today 
we stand in the shadow of one still 
worse. The airplane and radio have made 
the world a neighborhood, but we are 

' uncomfortable about some of our new 
close neighbors. Emancipation didn't 
free the Negro; woman suffrage didn't 
purity politics; prohibition didn't end 
the evils attendant upon what through- 
out my childhood’ was called the "liquor 
traffic"; and Communism. didn't bring an 
end to exploitation of one man by an- 
other. Local political reforms oust one 
set of rascals only to see them replaced 
with others. Automobiles kill more peo- 
ple than wars; passenger elevators have 
brought skyscrapers and intolerable 
urban congestion; and it does not seem 

| likely that the child curled up in front 
“of the television set has progressed in 
any way that matters beyond his for- 
bears who, at his age, played outdoors 


or curled up with a book. Even in health, 


some of our progress is turning out to be 
less striking than it seemed. Bacteria are 
rapidly adapting themselves to sulfas, 
penicillin and other wonder-drugs. Our 
better protected infants now appear to 
have less immunity to virus diseases than 
have surviving children in less sanitary 
regions. And when we reduce the death 
, rate, we aggravate the overpopulation 
which already menaces great areas of 
Asia. The most precise and fully devel- 
oped. of the sciences has brought us 
Heisenberg's Uncertainty Principle. A 
choice statement by a distinguished 
physicist of the point to which the phys- 
ics of elementary particles has brought 
us runs as follows: [Their] “position, mo- 
mentüm, energy and corpuscularity are 
latent, filling themselves with content in 
` the act of observation.”* 


iHenry Margenau, “The Meaning of Ele- 
mentary Particle.” American Scientist, 39:431, 
July, 1951. i ] 
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The modern generation of youth is 
unable to affirm either the tidy certain- 
ties of the Victorian Era or the passion- 
ate protests of revolt. Young people are 
on their own in a world they did not 
make. “American children," said Mar- 
garet Mead, in her address to the Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, “are growing up 
within the most rapidly changing cul- 
ture of which we have any record in the 
world, within a culture where for sev- 
eral generations each generation’s experi- 
ence has differed sharply from the last, 
and in which the experience of the 
youngest child in a large family will be 
extraordinarily different from that of the 
first born. Mothers cannot look back to 
the experience of their mothers, nor 
even to that of their older sisters; young 
husbands and fathers have no guides to 
the behavior which they are assuming 
today. So long standing and so rapid 
have been these processes of change that 
expectation of change and anxiety about 
change have been built into our char- 
acter as a people. Our homes have be- 
come launching platforms from which 
our children set out on uncharted seas. 
. . . We as a people, parents, teachers, 
citizens, are rearing unknown children 
for an unknown world. We cannot guess 
their needs by remembering our own, 
we cannot find the answers to their ques- 
tions by looking into our own hearts.” 
The current roundup by Time’s brilliant 
and predominantly youthful research 
staff concerning the present younger 
generation,? pictures young people as 
learning perforce to live with uncer- 
tainty. As President Griswold of Yale 
put it, they have had to make “private 
bargains with fate, on fate’s terms.” “Ed- 
ucators across the United States,” aC- 
cording to Time, “complain that young 

2 Time, November 5, 1951, 48:46-52. 


people seem to have no militant beliefs. 
They do not speak out for anything.” 
Most young writers, in Time’s estimate, 
‘suffer from what has become their oc- 
cupational disease: belief that disappoint- 
ment is life’s only certainty.” The ambi- 
tion of most youth turns now toward 
security—a good safe job in a big safe 
company. The budding doctors, teach- 
ers, and ministers appear to have little 
missionary zeal to serve underprivileged 
areas—they want a well-paid city job, 
preferably with tenure. One concludes 
that this might well be dubbed the Laod- 
icean generation: “I know thy works, 
that thou art neither cold nor hot. I 
would thou wert cold or hot. So because 
thou art lukewarm and neither hot nor 
cold, I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 
he words which follow this familiar 
denunciation by the angel are almost 
qually appropriate to American youth 
at the moment: “Thou sayest, ‘I am rich, 
and have gotten riches and have need of 
nothing, and knowest not that thou art 
the wretched one and miserable and poor 
and blind and naked. "5 
We may distinguish the uncertainties 
Which stimulate and challenge youth 
“from the depressing doubts which are re- 
sponsible for low morale. The uncertain- 
ties of science and the arts lead to new 
discoveries and fresh creation. We can’t 
be certain about the origin and extent of 
‘the universe, the source of the sun’s en- 
ergy, the beginnings of life in the pri- 
meval sea, or the destiny of our globe, 
1 ~ but we are prepared to undertake re- 
! search or to wait calmly for the latest 
- revelations. It would be very welcome 
if we could deal more effectively with 
the viruses and with the perverse cell 
growth we call cancer, but we expect 
that any day will bring encouraging 
news. We don't take overpopulation or 
? Revelation 3:15-18. , 
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exhaustion of resources very seriously 

because we have faith that technology 

will find substitutes for scarce materials 

and new sources of food, perhaps as Dr. 

Harold Clark suggests, via ocean agricul- ` 
ture or domestication of microorganisms. 

Education is ready to help youth to ad- 

vance the frontiers of discovery and in- 

vention. 

A different kind of'uncertainty under- 
lies creativity. An artist may not know, 
as he begins to move his crayon or brush 
over the unstructured canvas, just what 
will emerge. Poets report that sometimes 
a poem takes control over their pen, 
writing something quite other than that 
which the poet had consciously in- 
tended. Every good teacher expects a. 


lesson to develop in unexpected ways. 


Interpersonal relations often open up un- 
anticipated possibilities. The mystic has 
no certainty about the message his inner 
light will bring. Education is learning to: 
contribute to the creative process. We 
have slowly come to respect differences 
of taste and to cultivate spontaneity. We 
recognize the importance not only of 
freedom to choose, but also of the higher 
freedom to formulate the alternatives 
between which we choose. 

' The uncertainties which leave dis- 
heartened youth shrugging their shoul- 
ders in defensive indifference are those 
which touch the heart and purpose of 
our civilization. While the direction of 
desirable social change remains. obscure, 
social action inevitably appears futile. If 
collective goals are shrouded in uncer- . 
tainty, individuals rather naturally seek 
their own private amusement and se- 
curity. A i ; 

In at least five areas, somber uncer- 
tainty has settled. down like fog over . 
landmarks by which public education 
must steer its course, These areas of 
grave concer are: political goals, eco- 
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nomic goals, goals of international peace, 
emotional goals, and cultural goals. We 
shall examine each of these troubled 
areas, in an effort to find the heart of to- 
day's paralyzing uncertainty. 

In the political sphere our doubts con- 
“cern not the desirability of a democratic 
way of life, but its viability. Real and 
present dangers, from without and from 
within, led Charles Dollard, President of 
the Carnegie Corporation, to say, “It 
does not seem wholly clear to me that 
either America or its schools will remain 
free.” Plato observed the tendency for 
democracies to breed demagogues who 
eventually usurp power and transform 
the state to tyranny. Aristotle differed 
from Plato on this issue only in noting 
that a democracy need not necessarily be 
followed by tyranny—an oligarchy of 
wealth might resist the welfare state 
tendencies inherent in a democracy. His- 
tory records the downfall of promising 
democratic experiments in Athens and 
Rome—one from external war and one 
from internal changes. Nineteenth cen- 
tury Italian democracy faltered and 
turned for rejuvenation to Mussolini. 
The Weimar Republic failed to solve its 
economic problems and bred a Hitler. 
No nation has espoused democracy more 
enthusiastically than France, but during 
the war a Nazi-supported Petain had 
wide support, and De Gaulle today leads 
an anti-Parliamentary movement of sub- 
stantial strength. 

What kind of citizenship education 
is needed in order to keep American de- 
mocracy enlightened, strong, and free? 
The mass media upon which most adults 
depend for information about events be- 
yond their own circle are by no means 
reassuring. Public enlightenment cannot 
be their primary objective; they thrive 
or die as advertising revenues wax or 
wane, The reference group which shapes 


the norms of publishers, editors, adver- 
tising executives, movie producers, radio, 
and television program directors is the 
prosperous urban managerial class. Other 
viewpoints find expression in the big- 
influence channels only by occasional 
sufferance. Monopoly of the instruments 
which shape public opinion can be 
nearly as effective as a ballot permitting 
only Ja. Can schools hope, by teaching 
the Bill of Rights and some propaganda 
analysis, to stay the trend toward oli- 
garchy in control of public information? 

Another proposal is that if democratic 
procedures become more characteristic 
of all aspects of life—families, schools, 
colleges, churches, stores, factories, of- 
fices, and informal clubs—then our politi- 
cal democracy will be more steadfast. 
Professor Bode has described the essence 
of democracy as a persistent effort to in- 
crease the area of shared concern. Many 
institutions in American life nominally 
dedicated to democracy seem to be mak- 
ing little effort to broaden the base of 
concern and participation. No program 
has yet emerged which gives any firm 
assurance that thé common man in 
America will retain control of his politi- 
cal destiny. 

In the economic sphere, our basic un- 
certainty is caused by the fact that we 
do not see any pattern which commands 
our wholehearted and wholeminded alle- 
giance. In one part of the world we are 
urged to teach the superiority of private 
capitalism over other possible economic 
systems. In another part of the world the 
practical and ethical superiority of so- 
cialism is officially proclaimed. Each of 
these absolutisms is intolerant of any 
wavering faith. The rest of the indus- 
trialized world is increasingly drawn to- 
ward one or the other pole or torn be- 
tween the two. 

If we try to think independently and 


objectively, we teachers cannot escape 
~ doubts. Are we to have implicit faith in 
an economic system which has been un- 
able to extricate itself from severe de- 
pression except by war production? 
‘oe What about the ethical validity of a sys- 
"tem in which the hardest and most dis- 
agreeable work is done for least return, 
while people who render no discoverable 
service to society live on inherited 
wealth in wasteful luxury? The news- 
| paper almost every day adds to our dis- 
affection. One day it is reported that our 
army paid $17.20 each for pinion gears 
produced at a cost of $2.40 each, but 
raised in price through the profits of 
four successive steps of middlemen. An- 
other day we see a picture of bulldozers 
currently. crushing 2,000 carloads of 
apples in Washington because the grow- 
ers cannot get even so¢ per box. Re- 
cently we read that a strike of milk-truck 
driversin New York won for the drivers 
an increase in wages amounting to 
$8,000,000 a year, and brought a cor- 
responding price rise, by which con- 
sumers pay $22,000,000 a year additional. 
We wonder whether there may not be 
developing between trade unions and 
employers a coalition like that which is 
i Said to maintain monopoly prices for 
electrical construction in New York 
City, and which could continuously 
mulct the consumer. «Meanwhile we 
_ Watch soaring prices cut in half the buy- 
ing power of our modest salaries. We 
note that, thanks to ECA aid, economic 
production has passed prewar levels all 
over Western Europe, but that the bene- 
fits have been so unevenly distributed by 
believers in our capitalist economy as to 
result in no noticeable decline in the pro- 
portion of Communists. 
- As we note these things, some of us 
may decide that in the present climate of 
coerced opinion, it is safer not to think 
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about them. The basic problem for most 
of us, however, is not intimidation but 
lack of an alternative which can com- 
mand wholehearted support. Socialism 
in Soviet areas has brought a type and 
degree of control by the few which is 
repugnant to our ideals of freedom, 
democracy, and respect for individual 
personality. A modest degree of social- 
ism in Australia and England has proved 
so unsuccessful in raising standards of 
living that its advocates have lost con- 
trol of government. We are left with in- 
escapable uncertainty about our basic 
economic institutions and the direction 
that will bring real improvement. 

Uncertainty concerning roads to 
world order and peace may well have 
occurred to many of you as our most 
disturbing area. It is extremely discon- 
certing not to know whether we shall 
be able to finish this hour without an 
explosion which would rend New York 
—broiling, blinding, crushing its inhabi- 
tants. If not now perhaps tomorrow, or 
next year, or in five years, or when the 
children who are young now have 
grown to maturity. Are we to teach 
them to expect to enjoy the comforts of 
an elaborate push-button civilization, or 
is it essential that they learn now to fend 
for themselves amid ruins and in the wild 
woods? We do not know, but we do 
care. 

There is no agreement on how we are 
to move from where we are toward free- 
dom from shattering catastrophe or slow 
inanition. As Anthony Eden recently 
pointed out to the United Nations As- . 
sembly in Paris: six years ago, when the 
UN was taking form at San Francisco, 
we had good hope. Now, he says sadly, 
“We can none of us pretend that in the 
interval the world has made any notable 
progress toward unity, toleration and 


enduring peace.” 
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Some argue for military might—sixty 
billion dollars worth of implements for 
explosion—as the best guarantee of 
peace. They envision a new Pax Ro- 
mana, enforced by the one power able to 

‘do so. In opposition, others argue that 
our moral superiority is not so certain 
as our preponderance of economic 
strength. The opponents cite European 
opinion, which is surely not equally 
afraid of the Red Army and of Eisen- 
hower, but still has little relish for an 
“American Century” of what looks to 
them like “cultural imperialism.” It is 
doubtful whether the peoples of Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa perceive Yan- 
kee supremacy as the equivalent of free- 
dom. Even the psychology of the Com- 
munist leaders is disputed. Some argue 
that they are realists who respect only 
force; others that they are fanatics who 
will no more be stopped by a threat of 
superior force than we Americans would 
be when convinced that we carry a mes- 
sage of salvation for mankind. Some 
think that the threat of Communism can 
be checked by atom bombs on the 
Kremlin and its substations of power; 
others point uneasily to half the popula- 
tion of the world living within a quad- 
rant whose radius is 1,000 miles from 
Singapore and living on an annual in- 
come about like that of the state of Cali- 
fornia. Some see Communism as a con- 
temporary religious movement and point 
to the futility of the centuries of violent 
attacks by Romans on Christians, by 
Christians on infidels and by Catholics 
and Protestants, Hindus and Moslems, 
Arabs and Jews, Church of England and 
nonconformists, each upon the other. 
Eventually, ways of living together have 
emerged, but only after attempts at 
domination have failed and wars have 
exhausted both sides. We are reluctant 
to accept the conclusion that once again 


men will resort to weapons of destruction 
to prove the rightness of their cause, but 
there is not much. evidence that the les- 
sons of history have been assimilated. 
From another viewpoint our uncer- 
tainties about the great issues of war and 
peace, prosperity and depression, and» 
tyranny and freedom are less funda- 
mental than our uncertainty about the 
process of emotional emancipation. 
Many of the constraints which enslave 


us arise not from government, business, 


or military operations, but from our per- 
sonal conflicts. We recognize the perti- 
nence of Fromm’s memorable title “Es- 
cape from Freedom.” The entire path of 
human development, however, from 
birth to maturity, is beset by uncertain- 
ties. We do not know whether self-de- 
mand feeding will make the baby a 
spoiled child or more self-reliant and 


confident about the universe. The heat. 


engendered by any discussion of disci- 
pline, even within the halls of Teachers 
College, is evidence that it is a delicate 
and complicated task to preserve spon- 
taneity in the child and warm identifica- 
tion by him with his parents and teach- 
ers, and at the same time to assure suffi- 
cient conformity to social realities. 
Again, we confront a problem in balanc- 
ing group and individual activities. We 
feel fairly sure that the school of the past 
built artificial barriers around individual 
work, and failed to prepare for effective 
participation in the work of committees, 
boards, and other groups. One hears oc- 
casionally, however, an expression of 
feeling that there is some danger of 
going too far in organizing our graduate 
education as group activity. We are just 
beginning to learn how to make group 
experience both satisfying and produc- 
tive, and our failures are often disheart- 
ening. At adolescence waits the unsolved 
problem of the best practical sex adjust- 
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ment for. the period between puberty 

„and marriage. We did not need the 

Kinsey documentation to tell us that the 

tradition-sanctioned pattern of conti- 

! nence was the rare exception. Some 
" would urge now that we intensify pres- 
sures to enforce the behavior which has 
been so often recommended and so sel- 
dom successfully practiced. Others, at 
the opposite extreme, would sanction 
whatever is being done. Most of us con- 

© fess that we are dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent state of affairs and with most of the 
proposals for changing it. We face our 
tasks of guidance for stormy adolescents, 
handicapped by our own uncertainties. 

At the adult level there are other issues 

vital to personal development, but with 
| no clear answer. One concerns the role 
of women—torn between the kind of 
self-fulfllment which can be found in 
. work and that which inheres in mother- 
hood. In many societies throughout most 
of history, woman’s role was more 
clearly prescribed than it is in our cul- 
ture today. For men, the conflict is less 
often recognized but there is a real ques- 
-tion whether the separation of occupa- 
tion from family life may not have dam- 
aging consequences for both father and 
child. 

Already we have verged on the fifth 
area of uncertainty—the quality of the 
culture which molds the lives of youth 
and which our schools tend to perpet- 
vate. We are not satisfied with its moral 
consistency. Merton* argues that when- 
ever a society places a high premium on 
affluence and social ascent for all its 
members, but restricts the legitimate 
channels for achieving this goal, we must 
expect cheating, that is, “The triumph of 


Anomie.” In Social Theory and Social Struc- 


*Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure and 
ture, p. 137. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 


amoral intelligence over the morally pre- 
scribed ‘failure’.” No ideal is more often 
proclaimed by churches, schools, and 
Scouts than honesty. How, then, are we 
to account for the dismaying procession 
across newspaper headlines of basketball 
players, firemen, policemen, gamblers, 
tax collectors, and even top political fig- 
ures who place little value on their in- 
tegrity. We are shocked by the narcotics 
peddler who would debauch high school 
students “to make a buck.” But most of 
us take quite casually much larger areas 
of exploitation and fraud. All the hold- 
ups and burglaries of the nation amount 
to much less, in dollars, than the cost of 
the swindles. ‘perpetrated by respected 
corporations engaged in what the sociol- 
ogist Sutherland has called “white-collar 
crime.” Over the radio and across the 
pages of our magazines there pours a 
steady stream of expensively prepared 
advertising claims, some of which are ex- 
plicitly false, but many more of which 
are false in their implications. A young 
businessman recently confessed in con- 
siderable perturbation that there was not 
a day at his work in which he did not 
have to lie again and again. The salesman 
who identifies himself with the con- 
sumer and tries to reveal the whole truth 
about his commodity loses out in the 
competitive struggle. We all look warily 
at the letters in our mail from commer- 
cial organizations purporting to wish to 
be of service to us. We suspect that they 
are motivated actually by a desire to 
make money by selling us something, 
whether or not we need it. This is so 
familiar that we may even have stopped 
thinking about it, taking for granted that 
the cash nexus is the normal, natural, and 
Divinely sanctioned tie which relates 
one human being to another. Myrdal has 
stressed another inconsistency in our 
culture—our verbal allegiance to the 
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American creed of freedom and equality 
and democracy, which contrasts so vio- 
lently with the institutions and practices 
which deny opportunity to millions of 
our fellow citizens because of their race. 
Some are afraid of what would happen 
if the segregated school system were 
abolished in certain sections of our 
country; others, viewing the cost to our 
moral and political leadership abroad, as 
well as to the children white and black 
who are immediately involved, tremble 
more if the discrimination continues. 

When standards conflict we seem to 
have no generally accepted court of ap- 
peal. What shall we say to the man who 
finds that honesty is not the best policy 
for enabling him to get ahead, to suc- 
ceed, and to buy all the commodities 
constantly pressed upon his attention as 
part of a self-respecting American way 
of life? The appeal to religion falls upon 
deaf ears for about half of the American 
people who hold no church affiliation, 
and for many who do, it appears that 
their “belief” is only what Ross de- 
scribed as the “echo of a rumor."5 
Among the thousand young men in the 
Ross study, the non-theists were more 
ready to support racial justice and to aid 
the unfortunate of other lands. 

The United States, with its diverse ra- 
cial, national, and religious traditions, 
faces with special urgency the problem 
of how much uniformity and agreement 
a culture must have to keep it from dis- 
integrating. Many of us feel that the 
effort to build a uniform culture by put- 
ting all immigrants through a process of 
"Americanization" to fit some standard 
pattern was destructive of cultural values 
and damaging to many personalities. On 
the other hand, is there no limit to the 
diversity which may be tolerated? At 


*Murray Ross The Religious Beliefs of 
Youtb. Association Press, 1950. $ 


the moment, experiencing the pressure 
which all wars bring for intolerance of . 
deviates or skeptics, some are demanding 
a moratorium on self-criticism and tight 
limits to tolerance. We are urged to as- 
sert that our moral superiority is com- 
mensurate with our economic advantage 
over other nations—a very unpopular 
assumption abroad. At the risk of “clear 
and present danger” to Civil Liberties 
we are urged to make this a time in 
which we unanimously affirm our flag, 
our armies, our Constitution, our eco- 
nomic system, our technology, and per- 
haps even our confused system of Eng- 
lish spelling. At the other extreme, there 
are those who, wanting this to be a free 
country, resent any attempt to increase 
the areas of agreement, and to set limits 
beyond which deviation will not be tol- 
erated. It is by no means certain that 
men can live together in a community, 
nation, or civilization without agreeing 
upon a great many more things than 
“tolerance.” France has probably been 
the most ready, among Western nations, 
to affirm the right of individuals to differ 
in ideas, tastes, philosophies, and politics. 
Partly as a consequence, Paris has won 
renown as the birthplace of schools of 
art and of the only important school of 
philosophy to emerge since World War 
IL. But thoughtful observers recognize 
France as unable to mobilize itself for 
defense against the aggression of either 
Nazis or Communists. How much plu- 
ralism is consistent with self-mainte- 
nance? Warning comes from many fields 
of scholarship—Jacques Maritaine in 
philosophy, T.S. Eliot in literature, 
Hutchins and Adler in education—that 
Some unity concerning the universally 
mandatory ends of life is a prerequisite 
for any rationally ordered society. It 
seems clear that in the climate of Ameri- 
can public opinion today (I wish it were 
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as clear for tomorrow) no frame of ref- 
erence can bé imposed. The problem re- 
mains: Can we come to voluntary and 
genuine agreement upon a common hier- 
archy of values within which there will 


be opportunity for widely different per- 


= 


"sonalities to achieve self-realization? If 


not, we may venture to predict the reac- 
tion toward an authoritarian solution 
which Plato foresaw and Hitler demon- 
strated. 

Shaken by profound uncertainties 
concerning the preservation of democ- 
racy, the pattern of an economy which 
shall be efficient and equitable, the path 
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to world peace and order, the process 
of wholesome personality development, 
and the amount and kind of unity which 
our culture can hope to achieve, educa- 
tion would seem to have two choices. 
One is to occupy itself with safe and 
petty certainties, as if the ultimate prob- 
lems had been solved, or, while unexam- 
ined, would be impotent to destroy us. 
The other (represented by the work we 
call “Foundations of Education") is to 
embark boldly and persistently upon 
what Einstein called “the holy curiosity 
of inquiry” concerning man’s uncertain 
personal and social destiny. 
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FROM ADAM TO ATOM 


very human society possesses a cul- 

ture pattern. Man, everywhere, 
seeks to define the nature of the universe, 
his place in it, his relation to other 
people, and his conception of self. 

Western European civilization has de- 
veloped its particular answers to the 
perennial problems. The interweaving 
philosophic, moral, and religious tradi- 
tions of Western Europe have developed 
the picture of a divine order in which 
there is a plan and purpose, not always 
clearly discerned by man. The theologic 
conception, in one form or another, 
assumes that man is born in sin but can 
be saved. By following certain absolute, 
objective moral rules and doctrines he 
is disciplined, redeemed, and assured of 
reward here or hereafter. 

Traditional Western European belief 
is that man is at the mercy of personal 
forces that are larger and more power- 
ful than he. Certain moral and religious 
truths are eternal and absolute. Their 
violation results in punishment and 
damnation here or hereafter. 

The answers given by Western Euro- 
peans to the fundamental problems fac- 
ing man had their source in the Judaic- 
Christian and Greek-Roman traditions 
approximately 1500 to 2000 years ago. 
Until relatively recent times the tradi- 


*A talk given at the Curriculum Conference 
held at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
November 12-16, 1951. 


tion remained intact. A few hardy spirits: 
who dared question the tradition were 
summarily dealt with by constituted. 
authority and occasionally still are. 

Copernicus started a revolution which 
is still in process. Among the partici- 
pants may be mentioned Galileo, New- 
ton, Darwin, Pasteur, Mendel, Freud, 
Dewey, and Einstein. 

The point in knowledge has been 
reached where the Western European 
tradition cannot remain inviolate. The 
fundamental problems of man in rela- 
tion to the universe, his place in it, and 
his relations to others and to himself 
can no longer be answered by substitut- 
ing one set of absolute truths or authori- 


. tative beliefs for another. Man has no 


one on his side but himself. There is no 
evidence of any kind of order other 
than that which man creates for himself. 
Man is not a fallen angel who declares 
the glory of God but a rising anthropoid 
who achieves glory by becoming hu- 
mane. This conclusion, man for himself, 
is the most extraordinary revolution in 
the quest for the meaning of man's 
existence. 

Most of us now teaching have been 
nourished in a cultural milieu the basic 
assumptions of which have been largely 
invalidated by advance in knowledge 
during the past fifty years. The moral 
and intellectual assumptions of the ma- 
jority of teachers are, in large measure, 
inconsistent with the implications of 
contemporary knowledge. "Teachers are 
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presenting truncated materials and in- 
_terpreting them in light of their out- 
moded traditional world views. 

A new intellectual climate is develop- 
ing. The gradual recognition of wider 
horizons will radically modify the think- 
ing and the feeling of the teachers in 
cour schools. It will take a long time to 
introduce the conclusions and moral im- 
plications of modern scientific research 
into the state teachers colleges and 
schools of education, but until this is 
accomplished children facing the prob- 
lems of the contemporary world will be 
instructed by teachers with points of 
view reflecting a world order which was 
shaped in the minds of Babylonian shep- 
herds and medieval saints. 


THE NEW UNIVERSE 


Even the great figures of nineteenth 
century science would be startled by 
mid-twentieth century developments in 
their fields. Geophysics, astrophysics, 
nuclear physics, biochemistry, symbolic 
logic, quantum mechanics, genetics, rela- 
tivity mathematics, anthropology, so- 
ciology, and psychiatry—each has made 
discoveries which singly and jointly 
shatter to smithereens the comfortable 
world view of the early twentieth 
century. No Hollywood "thriller" com- 
pares to the utterly fantastic universe 
revealed by modern astronomy, modern 
physics, and modern genetics. 

'The view is generally accepted by 
contemporary astrophysicists that the 
stars and planets! developed through the 
condensation of gas (hydrogen and 
helium) into solid bodies. Over long 


1 Within the range of the telescope at Mt. 
Palomar, Colorado, Observatory there are 
about 100,000,000 galaxies. Each contains up- 
ward of 1,000,000 planetary systems. Each of 
the gigantic galaxies is spaced at an average 
distance of more than 1,000,000 light years. Some 
of the more distant galaxies that can be seen 


periods of astronomic time the solid 
materials are converted through evap- 
oration back into gas, and the process 
continues throughout the universe of 
galaxies. There never was 4 creation. 
Matter throughout all time and space is 
produced from the condensation of gas 
and then, over incomprehensible periods 
of time, the matter, through terrific 
interior atomic explosions, evaporates 
into colossal clouds of gas. There are 
continuous creations of matter and 
energy throughout the expanding and 
contracting universe—no beginnings and 
no endings. No meaningful alternative 
explanation subject to inquiry exists. The 
microscopic world of the neutron, or 
of the genes of the virus, reveals an 


“equally fantastic universe. 


The majority of outstanding scientists 
in evolution and genetics agree that there 
is no meaning or purpose in the evolu- 
tionary process. 

When the environment is favorable 
certain organic development of the po- 
tentialities of the genes occurs. When 
the environment will not support the 
given possibilities the species dies out. 
Chance, favorable conditions, and genetic 
potentialities determine what evolves and 
what disappears, without purpose or 
reason. 

What the universe is “really” like 
seems to be essentially an unintelligible 
question. The universe is like what mod- 
ern mathematical physicists, biochemists, 
and geneticists describe and discover it 
to be. 

So much for the physical and biologi- 
cal change in outlook of the kind of 
world we inhabit. 


with our biggest telescopes are receding at the 
d of over 2,000,000,000 miles an hour. 
(Fred Hoyle, The Nature of the Universe, 
p. 116. Harper and Bros., 1950.) ; 
2 Geo! Simpson, Meaning of Evolution, 
Yale University Press, 1949. 
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SHADES OF PROTAGORAS 


The social sciences have: also contri- 
buted to the revolutionary recasting of 
our social world view. Psychiatry, for 
example, has revealed more systemati- 
cally that which the author of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the great poets, and 
novelists discerned in flashes—a new 
world of human motivations. Simple 
moral judgments of praise or blame, rest- 
_ ing on unexamined absolute notions of 

right and wrong, no longer help in un- 

derstanding behavior or in developing 
character. The overwhelming signifi- 
cance of feeling and emotion in person- 
ality developments, particularly in the 
early years, has been one of the great 
contributions of clinical psychiatry. 
Anthropology and sociology, no less 
than psychiatry, have disturbed our cer- 
tainties about cultural development and 
social relations. The comparative studies 
of earlier civilizations give rise to uneasy 
feelings about our purblind nationalisms 
and provincialisms. The concept of cul- 
tural pluralism or cultural relativity helps 
us to appreciate the tentativeness of all 
' values and the invalidity of insisting on 
any absolute standards. It generates skep- 
ticism and humility concerning one's 
previously unexamined and unquestioned 
loyalties. (The skeptic, it should be 
„added, rarely makes trouble. The right- 
eous believer, unyielding and absolute in 
his convictions, wields the sword.) 
Every society, sociological analysis 
has shown, possesses its traditional myths 
(ideals or ideologies) for which it finds 
justification, Through many different 
kinds of rituals and ceremonies it seeks 
to preserve the sanctity of its mores and 
folkways. Never before have we had the 
insight we now possess into the authori- 
tative role of group sentiments and the 
non-rational character of group values.- 


THE DILEMMA 


The physical sciences have disinte- 
grated the foundations of traditional 
belief regarding the nature of the cosmos 
and our place in it. The social and bio- 
logical sciences have crumbled our tradi- 
tional beliefs about our social and per- 
sonal relations. Many of us are caught 
between the unwillingness to surrender 
the comforting assurance of our inherited 
world view and the felt need rationally 
to justify it in light of contemporary 
knowledge. The resentment and pain we 
experience in facing this dilemma are 
easily understood. 

All of us are indoctrinated as young- 
sters, long before we can understand our 
beliefs. During early childhood the un- 
questioned authority of persons and in- 
stitutions determines our truths. When, 
later, having become loyal to the author- 
ity of scientific inquiry, we are asked 
rationally to justify our beliefs, we feel 
trapped. The test of evidence; namely, 
hard, stubborn, verifiable facts, is wel- 
comed by each of us when the issue has 
little import for us. For example, we'd be 
moderately curious to learn what the 
recent evidence is for the existence of 
genes in a virus or what makes the heart 
beat. It is otherwise when we are emo- 
tionally involved. We realize the threat 
to our deep-seated, lifelong comfortable 
certainties which have sanctioned our 
conduct, defined our expectations, and 
made sense out of our striving. We 
dimly feel that rational grounds for our 
culturally inherited beliefs cannot be 
presented. 

The present generation of adults and 
adolescents is indeed bewildered. We are 
uncertain of the nature of the cosmos, 
the direction of contemporary society, 
and the sanctions for behavior, and are 
unsure of ourselves. 


E 


PEOPLE AND UNCERTAINTY 


The important question is: Why do 
most people feel bewildered and un- 
certain? The bewilderment stems from 
the false picture we have inherited about 
the nature of the world and man. We 
have assumed a non-human social order 
which doesn’t exist, and a view of the 
nature of man which is false. It is not 
surprising that we become confused 
when we discover the “facts of life,” 

If we accept the contemporary scien- 
tific view of the universe and man, our 
bewilderment is, in the main, resolved. 
We still remain perplexed, but the focus 
of our uncertainty shifts. We are con- 


' fused about the answers but not about 


the problems. The chances of finding 
satisfactory answers are more favorable 
if meaningful problems are formulated. It 
is more likely that the meaningful prob- 
lems will be raised if we use scientific 
data rather than loaded sentiment. 
Clarified confusion is the beginning of 
knowledge. 


CHANGE AND STABILITY 


Contemporary science reveals that 
change is as fundamental to the world of 
man as it is to the world of matter. So is 
stability. Matter or energy, the given, in 
the form of sticks, stones, or baby bones 
is forever in the process of developing. 
All stability is precarious; yet all change 
proceeds from a relatively stable given. 

‘Everything tends to remain in dynamic 
equilibrium. This is merely another state- 
ment of Newton's First Law of Motion: 
"Everybody persists in a state of rest 
(or of uniform motion in a straight line) 
unless compelled by external force to 
change that state." Every system tends 
to remain in equilibruim, but doesn't. An 
understanding of the implications of this 
principle for human behavior will help to 
resolve uncertainties about our social 
relations and our conceptions of self. 
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Relatively few adults, including teach- 
ers, genuinely accept the ambivalent 
process inherent in the development of 
personality. All certified psychiatrists, 
however far apart in theoretical orienta- 
tion or clinical practice, are in accord 
with the view that every individual wants 
to be dependent upon others but also 
independent of them. He wants to be 
dependent and safe but he also wants 
to be independent and creative. He wants 
to have his cake and eat it too. 

An easy way to appreciate the in- 
evitability of intrapersonal and interper- 
sonal conflict is to reflect on the tremen- 
dous role which fear, guilt, hostility, and 
anxiety play in our lives, What and 
whom do we fear? 

We often fear expressing our inde- 
pendence since we shun condemnation 
or social disapproval. We are unwilling 
to accept the risks and consequences of 
independent self-expression. In the ear- 
liest years the youngster tries his powers 
and seeks control. He soon learns that 
his independent willing gets him into 
trouble. Authority blocks him. The price 
of acceptance by others is submission to 
them. We gradually discover that the . 
exercise of independence is accompanied 
by a gamut of disturbing emotions: STE 
you do as you please you'll get into trou- 
ble. Don't will as you feel but behave 
as you're expected to or else.” Hostility 
and resentment develop because we feel 
blocked; guilt arises because we feel hos- 
tile toward those whom we love or be- 
cause we do or want to do that which 
is forbidden or frowned upon. Anxiety 
and fear are present because we don't 
understand and cannot easily assimilate 
our mixed feelings. 

As childhood passes into adolescence 
we learn somehow to cope with the con- 
flicts. We submit and conform to the 
demands and expectations of others. The 
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religious beliefs of our culture, its litera- 
ture and morals, label certain conduct 
“good” and contrary conduct “bad.” 
Parents, teachers, and friends support 
these traditions. The “bad” side of us, 
our independent willing, is condemned as 
evil, wicked, sinful. Hence, we are led 
to feel wicked, bad, sinful, and guilty. 
We develop inferiority feelings and yet 
` deny that we feel inferior. The need to 
appear socially acceptable and one of 
the group is the source of lying, ration- 
alizing, projecting, and the long list of 
defensive dynamisms which characterizes 
“respectability” and standing in the com- 
munity. 

The maintenance of pretense becomes 
a lifelong, tortuous task. To pretend to be 
upright, consistent, noble, loving, kind 
(“good”) and, at the same time, to pre- 
tend that one is not also inconsistent, 
ignoble, hateful, unkind ("bad") doesn't 
heal conflict. It exaggerates our splits 
and calls for further pretense. Conflict 
isn’t resolved. It is concealed, disguised. 
We remain uncertain about what trou- 
bles us. 

The way to remove this uncertainty is 
to recognize its inevitable existence. Con- 
flict is part of living. Conflict, in itself, 
isn't likely to cause too much psycho- 
logical disturbance. The disturbance 
arises chiefly because we seek to deny 
conflict, and then to justify the denial. 


RESISTANCE 


No one wants to change, but everyone 
has to change. We have to adjust to 
people, to objects around us, to time and 
place. We cannot go on undisturbed, 
however much we may wish to. We 
bend or we break. But we don't want 
to bend and we don't want to be broken. 
Psychological change involves disturb- 
ance. The greater the change the greater 
the disturbance. 


One's sense of wholeness is challenged 
by the ever-new constellation of expe- 
rience. We fear facing the new, since it 
calls.for changing the satisfying balance 
we have achieved. We fear leaving the 
old for the same reason. We don't quite 
know what lies ahead of us. 

As situations change, readjustments 
become necessary. Directed change re- 
quires deliberate effort. Change compels 
admission that answers formerly consid- 
ered sound are now invalid. Change 
requires self-criticism; we are not all we 
thought we were. The idealized image 
which we have built up of ourselves or of 
others is discovered to be false or dis- 
torted. 

Then why not change? We have been 
led to believe-that yielding authority, 
prestige, or power, or admitting our lim- 
itations, inadequacies, or inconsistencies 
is debasing. We pretend to be mature 
adults. We spend much effort, time, and 


5 money on “make-up,” trying to convince 


others and ourselves that we are what we 
sense we are not. 

We resist change in order to avoid the 
pain of self-discovery, self-disapproval, 
and social condemnation. 

What is needed is recognition and 
acceptance of the fundamental psycho- 
logical nature of the human being. Learn- 
ing to balance these polar needs for self- 
expression and group approval will, even 
under the most favorable conditions, be 
accompanied by disturbed feelings. To 
realize this is to help the individual in 
the struggle and not to add to his load 
by condemning him for being “bad” or 
willful (full of his will). 


THE ACCEPTANCE OF SELF 


It is difficult to realize how each of us 
builds up pretty pictures of ourselves. 
We like to think we are kindly, reason- 
able, and loving. In part this is 50; but 
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we are also cruel, unreasonable, and hate- 
ful. This, too, is part of our make-up. 
We are that way, and most of the trouble 


arises not because we are that way but . 


because we deny it. 
To avoid spoiling the pretty pictures 
of ourselves we have built up, we engage 
| inself-deception. We act in a way which 
í P shields us from accepting our limitations. 
| [4 In simple language we do a lot of faking 
to avoid facing the painful experience of 
humiliating ourselves. Maturity must in- 

-- volve pain. 

We try to cover up the conflict and to 
deny it. The pressure remains in the form 
of resentment, irritation, aggression, and 
so on. Often unrecognized, it builds up 
until sometimes we explode. More often 

| Pressures work themselves out in our 
_ relation to other people. Feeling inade- 
quate and insecure and uncertain about 

* ourselves, we seek reassurance in exercis- 
ing power over others, in dominating 
them and insisting that our will control. 

The outstanding characteristic of hu- 
man relations is the way people psycho- 
logically exploit one another. We use 
each other to work,out our needs to be 
loved or to dominate. We use others to 


satisfy our tensions and anxieties, We 
praise what we like and blame what we 
do not like, We try to preserve whatever 
we have at stake. We wish to control or 
we want to be loved. Rarely do we stand 
aside and leave others alone. There aren’t 
many individuals willing to let another 
feel, think, and act in ways different from 
their own, in areas in which both are 
emotionally involved. Such inner strength 
is acquired through struggling with one’s 
own conflicts not by fighting against 
someone else. 

As we gradually learn to understand 
our interpersonal conflicts we are less 
likely to push others around for the 
release of our own tensions and irrita- 
tions. Realizing the painful struggle in- 
volved in growing, appreciating that we 
simply must live with and in conflict, we 
are better prepared to struggle with our- 
selves and not pass our problem on by 
fighting against others. To realize that 
there are no certain absolute and definite 
answers (except in books and speech), 
that all living answers involve fear, cour- 
age, spontaneity, risk, and action is to 
remove much of the corroding uncer- 
tainty from our lives. 


" 


Radio in Today's World" 
ROBERT SAUDEK 


DIRECTOR, TV-RADIO WORKSHOP, THE FORD FOUNDATION 


‘come before you not as a teacher, 

but as a former pupil What has 
happened to me through the years, ac- 
cording to Sigmund Freud, is on your 
heads. Or, to put it in the lyrics of an 
ancient madrigal, “You made me what I 
am today, I hope you're satisfied." 

Your meetings seem to center around 
"uncertainty." And the only thing that 
is not uncertain is the plans made for its 
discussion. From nine o'clock this morn- 
ing until ten o'clock tonight you are 
being made to conform to a schedule so 
relentlessly certain that the North Star 
must look like a drunken driver by com- 
parison. 

The immutable laws of nature and the 
universe will constantly frustrate a quest 
for uncertainty. With precision, one 
goes forth to find the unprecise. With 
logic, one tries to take soundings in the 
illogical. With self-confident certainty, 
one undertakes to probe the substance 
of uncertainty as though conducting 
an autopsy. 

As members of the profession of 
teaching, you must sometimes organize 
buzz groups on how radio can be used 
for purposes of education. I have de- 
voted time—a great deal of time—to 
that question, and the refinements of 
that question, such as its value for in- 
school listening, supplementary listening 

* A talk given November 13 at the Curricu- 


lum Conference held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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comparable to supplementary reading, 
and out-of-course study. And I have 
reached a conclusion about it that is re- 
lated to the philosophy of education. I 
think it is a very great mistake to con- 
sider radio as a conduit of education in 
its fullest, truest meaning. 

Radio is, or can be, a part of total ex- 
perience, taking a child out of the nar- 
row atmosphere of home, neighborhood 
and classroom, and leading him through 
the looking glass into a world which is 
a turmoil of humanity—some of them 
quarreling, some pompous, some funny, 
and some being as downright dull and 
trite and hackneyed as much of hu- 
manity really is, wherever they live, 
whenever they live. 

And if you were to ask me, childhood 
is none too soon to find out what is the 
nature of humanity. Underlying values 
must be injected into the main arteries of 
any child by his family and by his teach- 
ers—no one else. But from there, he must 
have some opportunity to measure his 
values against those of society as a whole 
and in its several parts. 

Let the child’s inner sense of values 
stay by him while he relaxes his young 
mind in front of a television show or at 
a movie or on the playing field. Then 
let his sense of values grapple with un- 
answered questions, great and small, 
which dash against his mind like tidal 
waves. Why do people starve? Why are 
some grown-ups driven to suicide? Why 


-' RADIO IN TODAY'S WORLD 


do gangsters break the law, and why 
does the law sometimes. look the other 
way? 3 

Then, put his sense of values up 
against the majesty of a Winston 
Churchill, the compassion of a Ghandi, 
the discipline of a Bach, and the dishev- 


eled nerves of a brave soldier’s corpse. 
These are the things that television 


and radio can teach best. Believe me, the 


ne 
s 


day the camera and the microphone are 


- turned into substitute teachers, that is 


the day when the great strength of the 
teaching profession will begin to be 
drained away, and the great potential 
strength of television and radio—and 
motion pictures, for that matter—will 
become Prometheus Bound. Their future 
lies in showing what the world is really 
like, what a child or a man or a woman 
may expect of contemporaries. And he 
may expect nobility, cowardice, gran- 
deur, avarice, the double-cross, piety, 
generosity, and treason. For his is a com- 
plex world. He, the child, is the only one 
Who can have known standards of judg- 
ment and action. Humanity in the mass 
is unpredictable, shert of memory, fre- 
quently foolish, generally hopeful, and 
above all uncertain. Only the child— 
each by himself—may have certainty. 
This is by no means to say that radio 


^7 and television are today performing their 


special responsibilities with consistent 
brilliance, nor that I am their self- 
appointed shield and buckler. But the 
problem for the future is one of defini- 
tion. 

Children must be taught by you, the 
teachers, and by us, the parents, in which 
direction they must go if they are to be 
useful and self-respecting individuals. 
But they must be shown graphically and 
without cant what awaits them on the 
roads and in the forests ahead of them. 
John Bunyan created the Pilgrim and 
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his will to progress, but society created 
the Slough of Despond. 

But back to the subject again—radio 
in today's world. This is a realistic 
world, and if radio and television have 
failed in any one particular it has been 
in showing life realistically. The same 
may be said of magazines, films, news- 
papers. The home and the school must 
teach what life ought to be, but the great 
mass media must tell what life really is— 
what a man is faced with when he comes 
to apply his “ought to be" to his "is." 
This is no prophecy of doom, nor is it 
a Paradise Lost. But there has been in 
our society an increasing emphasis on 
the sentimental, the fictional, and the 
spurious. Events are glamorized. “Auto- 
biographies" are the product of ghosts— 
shadows instead of substance, moralizing 
instead of realizing. 

Whenever the hue and cry is raised 
that crime does not pay, I think of 
Frank Costello and a hundred other 
criminals who make it pay. Whenever I 
receive letters from chiefs of police or 
bar association presidents asking radio 
to eliminate insinuations about some men 
engaged in their respective callings, I 
think of the chiefs of police who collect 
protection money, and the mouthpieces 
who defend them for a contingency fec. 

Let the media of mass communication 
report both the good and the bad. Let 
them not lean lazily on the press hand- 
outs, the publicity releases, and the pub- 
lic relations men. And above all, en- 
courage them to report to children the 
nature of this world and its people so 
they may distinguish the paths from the 
snares, the bridges from the traps. 

In families and in schools must be 
taught the constants of life—the mathe- 
matics, the immutable laws of science, 
the unchangeable story of the history of 
man. 


l 


, 
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But progress is made by the variant 
not by the constant. Progress is made out 
there in the unknown, the uncertain, the 


"future. To live the future as we have 


lived the past is to leave society where 
we found it, and that is not progress. 
'There must be a solid floor of cer- 
tainty built under the feet of every child. 
But there must be no walls of certainty 
around him, no certain roof shutting out 
the sky, the rain, the sunshine, and the 
winds. Before him and above him there 
must be the tingling atmosphere of the 
outdoors, adventure, danger, and the ele- 
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ments. Each generation is close-hauled a 
little tighter, and each generation comes 
up closer into the wind. 

Radio in today’s world needs to do 
its particular job better, but we must 
not forget its greatest role: not to give 
learning, but, by indirection and chron- 
icle, to spread wisdom. 

“Woe is me,” said the ancient, “for I 
am no better than my father.” 

“Woe is me,” echoes the contempo- 
rary, “for I have sacrificed the dynamic 
variant because the only thing I ever 
learned was the static constant.” 


HE preparation of this address has 
been truly a cooperative enterprise. 

The committee in charge of this confer- 
ence oriented me as to the purpose and 
nature of the various meetings, explained 
why the present topic seemed to them to 
be a logical conclusion and then left me 
free to develop it as I desired. The more 
I thought about it the more uncertain I 
became of where and what the certainties 
are. So I asked my friends for help. I sent 
a note to all members of the staff of Cur- 
riculm and Teaching and to other se- 
lected professors at Teachers College 
and other universities asking them to sug- 
gest what they thought were the certain- 
ties in our profession. All responded 
quickly and effectively. Some furnished 
me outlines for this address, others sent 
copies of papers they had written on a 
similar topic, two sent me lists of refer- 
ence books, while a few came to see me 
for a friendly discussion of what the 
certainties sbould be if not what they 
~~ actually are. : 
So in their respective ways all of these 
educators shared with me their present 
thinking on this problem. But the accru- 
ing results did not seem to be broad 
enough. The sample was too specialized, 
as indicated by the various replies. So I 
contacted many individuals—laymen and 
persons in other professions, such as 


*An address given at the Curriculum Con- 
ference held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, November 16, 1951. 
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doctors, lawyers, social workers, dentists, 
engineers, and certified public account- 
ants, I also chatted with many parents of 
children in public and private schools, 
some of whom are now students at 
Teachers College, And our alumni were 
not neglected, for the recent Alumni 
Conference was a ready-made oppor- 
tunity. Finally, I extracted from my files 
data from high school and college stu- 
dents accumulated through conferences 
over the past quarter of a century to see 
what pupils believe are the certainties 
or continuities of their education and our 
profession. 

From all of these sources the material 
for this address has been collected. I feel 
sure that no one individual will recog- 
nize in the final product any of the state- 
ments which he made, but the influence 


' of each upon the result is great and is 
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deeply appreciated. I assume total re- 
sponsibility for what is to follow as to 
both selection and organization of the 
material presented. 

Very early in my investigation I found 
that I must define the word “certain” 
better in order to focus the deliberations 
with my discussants. Various dictionaries 
give two meanings. The first is “fixed, 
settled, determined, exact, precise.” But 
usually after one or all of these words 
there is in parenthesis another word— 
“archaic.” I will, of course, reject the 
archaic definitions. The second meaning 
is given in such phrases as “definite or 
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particular but not named or specific; 
something which may be depended upon 
or counted on; something which can be 
accepted with a reasonable degree of 
confidence; something which has a high 
degree of probability of occurrence in 
the future.” So I accept the modern 
meanings that certainties are things we 
can count on, or expect to find in the 
future, but I bear in mind that they will 
be variable and changing, for they will 
be related to and the outgrowth of new 
events, conditions, and situations. In other 
words, there always have been, are now, 
and will continue to be certain basic 
continuities in education, but the way 
they operate is a function of the chang- 
ing situations in which they occur. That 
is why every new generation must re- 
think its place and function in the uni- 
verse even though life in many of its 
aspects goes on as it did thousands of 
years ago. The situations are different 
and one must see the underlying conti- 
nuities in their variable operation. 

In my investigations I found that the 
line between Certainty and uncertainty 
is exceedingly fragile. Those who wrote 
the dictionary definitions evidently had 
never consulted modern psychological 
literature. Psychiatrists assert that the 
distinction between certainty and un- 
certainty is determined largely by the 
nature of the tensions in the phenomenal 
field of the individual, which of course 
includes himself, at the time the disturb- 
ances occur. His life moves along through 
a series of situations which are dynamic 
movements in his psychological field. 
When these movements produce in him 
need tensions overlaid with the feelings 
of fear, doubt, and inadequacy, then he 
is uncertain as to what is a desirable 
behavior so he describes the situation as 
an uncertain one. When these situational 
movements produce in the individual 


need tensions overlaid with a feeling of 
confidence or a belief in his ability to 
manage the situation adequately, then he 
will have security or a feeling of certainty 
as to the outcome, even though it is not 
predictable. In any given situation in- 
volving many people some may feel 
certain, others uncertain, about the out- 
comes, since the field is different for each 
person. An individual may feel certain 
in a situation today and yet quite un- 
certain in a similar one six months from 
now owing to changes in the situational 
dynamics which refocus his own phe- 
nomenal field. So every person may move 
from certainty to uncertainty or vice 
versa over a reasonable period of time. 
And the nature of the tension in him 
affects the field for all others involved. 

At the moment I feel sure you do not 
expect me to discuss the psychological 
aspects of situations which have a high 
probability of occurrence in the future, 
since no person can predict in advance 
the nature of the tensions which such 
events may bring in the operating people. 
I shall therefore discuss probabilities or 
expectations for the,future in terms of 
direction of movement under four head- 
ings: the educational institution called 
the school; the tendencies with children 
and youth; the educational profession; 
and educators themselves—teachers, su- 
pervisors, administrators. 


THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


There will always be an institution 
for the education of children, youth, and 
adults. At present it is called a school, 
but it may be given another name any 
time in the future. The most obvious 
reason for this prediction is historical, 
since the people of this country have 
always had schools and have consistently 
shown their belief in the value of them. 
The people of other cultures—simple ot 
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complex, primitive or modern—have sim- 
ilar institutions. But the real reason seems 
to be situational rather than historical. 
Modern cultures are highly differentiated 
and very complex. No living man knows 
all about them. Every person is a par- 
ticular and peculiar selection of such 
culture which he has creatively made 
over into himself. This job of selecting 
and creatively assimilating is too com- 
plicated for any individual to do ade- 
quately by himself. He must have help 
from an institution designed to furnish it. 
The responsibility for rearing children 
involves too much social interaction to 
be left to the personality needs of in- 
dividual parents. The group has a stake 
in the education of every individual who 
is born and reared in its culture. So the 
school represents protection to the child, 
the parent, and the group with a high 
. probability that all three will profit by 
such a relationship. The more complex 
the culture becomes the greater is the 
dependence of the people upon some 
educational institution. If this complexity 
increases, peoples everywhere should 
place greater dependence upon schools 
for the education of children and youth 
in the future than they have ever done 
in the past. 

Furthermore, almost everyone agrees 
that the rate of accumulation of knowl- 
edge is increasing. Cultural change, 
whether violent or gradual is going on 
throughout the world with a speed that 
astonishes the people themselves. Since 
no individual or group can stop the in- 
creasing rate of development of new 
Knowledge or of cultural change, people 
will more and more accept schools as a 
common social institution for educating 
those who feel at home in increasing 
areas of knowledge and who are prepared 
to guide cultural change with intelligent 
freedom and justice for all. Again, real 


improvement in any aspect of the life 
of an individual or a group comes only 
through systematic definition, examina- 
tion, study, research in the problems 
faced by the individual or the group. 
And the best environment for such delib- 
eration is the cooperative group. That 
is why farmers organize cooperative 
breeding associations to improve the milk 
or beef production of their herds; why 
businessmen or labor or religious groups 
study and plan to promote the welfare 
of their respective organizations. It is 
also why educators meet in national 
conferences or local workshops or indi- 
vidual schools to rethink their duties and 
responsibilities with relation to the chil- 
dren, parents, and one another. Yes, it 
is the basic reason why groups of citizens 
organize to work with or against edu- 
cators to move the schools in new or 
outmoded directions. All of these efforts 
mean that people as a whole will depend 
more and more upon a specialized sub- 
group to furnish leadership in helping 
them think about the problem of educat- 
ing children and youth so that improve- 
ments in the behavior of everyone will 
accrue. And without such comprehensive 
study and critical inquiry into the nature 
and possible solutions of the problems of 
the institution no improvement can be 
expected in education any more than it 
can in animal husbandry or any of the 
other areas already mentioned. Finally, 
1 believe the evidence supports the cer- 
tainty that educators can never be pas- 
sive observers of cultural change. They 
must be active and dynamic forces in 
promoting such change. 'They must in- 
dividually and as a group rise above the 
autonomic motives and impulsive emo- 
tional drives that impel groups toward 
restrictive and irrational action. 

I believe this is what the people of 
America expect, for everywhere in the 
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world there is a growing recognition of 
the value of the school in transmitting 
and remaking cultural patterns. So there 
will always be a school given increas- 
ingly heavy responsibility by the peo- 
ple for the education of children 
and youth, recognized more and more 
as the one common social institution 
. that is charged with the duties of 
studying, appraising, and improving edu- 
cational results, and given increasing ex- 
pectation of guiding and directing social 
change. This is indeed a challenge and a 
responsibility which should command 
our continuous attention and, through 
our cooperative efforts, release our un- 
developed capacities better to guide our 
actions toward higher and more fruitful 
educational results. 

But the fact that there will always be 
a school is not the whole story. There 
are some thorns which go along with 
the roses. One of these certain difficulties 
is that there will always be small, power- 
ful, articulate groups of adults who will 
put pressure on educators, especially 
teachers, for the control of the feelings, 
beliefs, attitudes, and thinking of children 
and youth. Such groups are already at 
work. As our society becomes more com- 
plex and the people depend more and 
more upon the schools for the all-round 
education of their children, such groups 
become more and more insistent that their 
viewpoints be accepted, They affirm 
their belief in democracy, but they want 
everyone to accept their brand. They 
clamor for religious education or moral 
education in the schools, but they really 
want their creed and their philosophical 
concept of morality to be the only one 
taught. They shout about protecting our 
freedom, but they want to indoctrinate 
children with their interpretation to the 
restriction of all others. They argue 
that adults either are afraid to or lack the 


capacity to think intelligently about the 
local, national, and world problems 
which we all face, yet they argue that 
improvement lies in restricting in the 
schools the opportunity for children to 
develop confidence in and capacity to 
improve their own experiences. They 
recognize the dynamic character of cul- 
tural change but expect children to 
learn how to meet it through a cur- 
riculum designed for the top group in 
a class society the members of which are 
largely responsible for the sorry state 
of affairs now existing in the world. 

You are all familiar with such groups 
although their appearance and pattern of 
action may be different in various com- 
munities. I believe that in your lifetimes 
you may expect not only more attempts 
to control education but also more vio- 
lent methods to be used by people to 
dominate the program of education in 
the schools. They say they do this be- 
cause they are interested in the welfare 
of children and in the intelligent direc- 
tion of our democratic institutions, but . 
in reality they are motivated by a lust 
for power, one of»the compensations 
which immature people or arrested per- 
sonalities seek to inflate their frustrated 
selves. And the intelligence with which 
you guide such groups now will de- 
termine the basic inheritance open to 
children and youth in the years that lie ` 
ahead. A 

This movement of powerful minority 
groups to control the minds of children 
and youth is part of a larger movement 
operating in cultures’ throughout the 
world. This relationship was indicated 
by previous speakers during the Confer- 
ence. But an additional reference should 
be made to show a distinction between 
other countries and the United States. 
Most peoples of the world, both east 
and west of the Iron Curtain, live in 
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monistic cultures held together by some 

“central authoritarian force. They are 
what some authors have called vertical 
cultures, the purpose of which is to dis- 
courage differences or conflicting ideas 
or differentiations before they arise by 
liquidating the originators. Many of the 

- Jeaders in the so-called “freedom-loving” 
nations love the freedom to keep them- 
selves in power in such cultures. But his- 
tory shows that they always have fallen 
and it is a safe prediction that they will 
continue to fall. In a democracy we have 
no fear of such differentiations; in fact 
we encourage them, for we accept the 
pluralistic concept of culture as being in 
harmony with our respect for individual 
personality. So our problem is one of 
maintaining unity with many differentia- 
tions, some of which were and still 
are being brought here, while others 
are indigenous. I believe that a pluralistic 
or democratic culture can maintain unity 
only through the process by which dif- 
ferentiations are made. And this process 
must become the basic mode of life of 

' every citizen. For the process of dif- 
ferentiation is vite] in determining the 
use of such cultural difference. 

I agree with previous speakers that, 
as the schools assume increasing respon- 
sibility for the total education of chil- 
dren, as they emphasize more the process 

* through which cultural unity must be 
maintained, we may expect increasing 
conflict between public and private 
forms of education, for the latter have 
_their own particular minority differentia- 
tion through which to control the minds 
of children and youth. Those who sup- 
port private schools have two major 
arguments. One is that every parent has 
an inherent right to send his child to the 

» school of his own choice so long as he 
complies with the compulsory attend- 
ance laws. The other is that private 
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schools have always been recognized 
and accepted as an integral part of our 
school system from the kindergartens 
through the universities. But both of 
these arguments are primarily historical, 
stemming from monistic cultures. They 
do not take adequately into account the 
plural character of our American life 
and the changes in our concepts of de- 
mocracy since private schools were 
brought to this country by the early set- 
tlers. Neither do they effectively ap- 
praise the results of private schools in 
other countries of the world. 

In the spring of 1947 I was asked to 
speak in Stuttgart, Germany, to the 
members of the education staff of the 
Educational and Cultural Relations Di- 
vision of OMGUS on the general theme 
of what we can learn from German edu- 
cation that we can apply to American 
education. The stenographer's notes in- 
dicate that in summary I recommended: 

First, that educators should eliminate 
authoritarianism in American schools 
wherever it is found, under whatever 
guise it may appear, regardless of what 
pressure group may be sponsoring it. 
Second, that we operate all schools 
through a cooperative, interactive, dem- 
ocratic learning process to the end that 
every pupil who completes compulsory 
education will understand, accept, and 
use such a process in his daily living. 
Third, that all private schools below the 
college be abolished, since in general 
they promote class interests or compe- 
tition among various differentiations 
rather than the process by which unity 
can be achieved. Fourth, that all children 
be required to attend a free public proc- 
ess school during the compulsory educa- 
tion period, which should be at least 
through secondary school. 1 

I pointed out that we were repeating 
in the United States, under the name of 


ies 
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democracy but to a lesser degree, the 
same educational policies and practices 
which brought Hitler into power. And 
I say now that only a quick, sharp awak- 
ening can save us from a similar fate. For 
democratic institutions have always been 
destroyed by demagogues from within, 
never by enemies from without. The 
world situation indicates that wherever 
the educational system is composed 
largely of private schools or where pub- 
lic education is controlled by a small, 
powerful inside group, democracy exists 
only in name or in one of its many totali- 
tarian versions. A free people hoping to 
promote its democratic institutions must 
expect all children to obtain basic proc- 
ess education in a free public school if it 
wishes to survive. It is certain that a 
decision on this front must soon be made 
by the American people. You have the 
opportunity to help them shape it by the 
interactive process. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Let us turn now to some of the cer- 
tainties regarding children and youth, 
who are the chief clients of the educa- 
tional institution called schools. First, I 
believe we can count on the fact that 
every child will continue to possess in- 

. herent ability or potential capacity to 
learn. He wants to learn. He has internal 
drives or purposes for learning. And that 
potential capacity will continue at the 
present high level for many generations; 
at least there is no scientific evidence that 
in the next few thousand years it will in- 
crease or decrease. We in this country 
have the pressing but unsolved problem 
of helping each individual to raise his 
functional intelligence in the immediate 
future with his existing brain capacity 
and inherited ability to learn. And this is 
not so difficult as it may appear, for each 
individual uses only a small fraction of 
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his potential capacity, since the environ- 
ment is unfavorable for its development. 
Herein lies the greatest waste of re- 
sources to be found anywhere in the 
world, because the people in power in 
the various cultures will not allow them 
to be developed. I use the term “allow” 
advisedly because in general, throughout 
the world, the controlling upper classes 
fear the functional intelligence of the 
masses of people. They want a vertical 
monistic culture which thinking people 
might upset, And the schools are deeply 
involved. Educators accept and promote 
a system of teaching which effectively 
blocks the development of individual 
ability even though many do not intend 
to do so and would change their prac- 
tices if they understood the basic dy- 
namics involved. 

It is also a certainty that every child 
will differ from every other child in the 
future both in the degree of inherited 
capacity to learn and in the behaviors re- 
sulting from such learning. For ability to 
learn does not mean that every child can 
learn the same subject matter at the same 
time under the same external conditions 
to the satisfaction of the teacher or par- 
ent who tries to control him. Rather it 
means that each individual will follow 
his own rate in learning as he does in 
physical growth. For learning is only an 
upward and outward extension of the 
total growth process. Again we can be 
certain that each child learns through his 
own experiences as he sees them, not 
through his experiences as viewed by the 
outsider, whether teacher or parent. 
Neither does he learn effectively 
through concentrated hypodermic doses 
of the experiences of others administered 
under external pressure. He learns by 
building quality within his experiences 
through creatively developing new 
meanings and relationships acceptable to 
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himself. Children have always done this, 
however much we have tried to ignore 
the facts and force. them to conform to 
patterns demanded by adults. Our prob- 
lem is to discover, release, nurture, and 
guide their potential capacity, for the 
greater the release of capacity by every- 
one the greater is the opportunity for 
learning by all. And the better the educa- 
tion the greater will be the differences in 
behavior patterns among individuals. We 
must help children learn how to utilize 
such differences for the good of every- 
one. 

A fourth certainty about children and 
youth is that each will struggle to under- 
stand and develop himself as a person. 
Each will try to find out who he is, how 
he became that way, how this affects his 
peers and adults. For there is no physical 
or mental organism; there is only the 
self of which these are operating aspects. 
Growing up means maturing the self, 
enhancing the self, or integrating the 
self on ever higher operating levels. For- 
tunately there is no limit to self-develop- 
ment as there is to physical height, and 


‘the biological drives for self-enhance- 


ment are so strong that each child will 
continue moving in that direction until 
environmental pressures arrest his devel- 
opment at some level convenient to or 
for his oppressors. An interesting fact 
is that such development may be arrested 
by a devoted mother who does not know 
the effect of trying to keep her only 
child a baby throughout his growing 
years, or by a conscientious teacher who 
is doing everything she can to teach a 
child to read when reading is an emo- 
tional cancer in his behavior. But chil- 
dren will go on trying to grow up into 
higher levels of maturity in spite of their 
environment. And we as teachers must 
decide whether we really want to help 
or hinder their efforts. For if we wish to 
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help we must supplant many traditional 
educational conditions by others which 
give greater promise for such develop- 
ment. 

Another certainty is that adults will 
continue to judge the quality of the ed- 
ucation of their children or of one an- 
other in adult life by the quality of the 
behavior which they exhibit in interper- 
sonal relations. The evidence for this 
statement is too clear, and each of us has 
too many instances in our own teaching 
experience to warrant stating it here. As 
a matter of historical fact, the program 
of the school was determined from an 
analysis of the desirable behavior of 
adults. Luther thought that every adult 
should read the Bible in order to pro- 
mote his own salvation, so he had read- 
ing taught to adults and to children to 
prepare them for reading the Bible later. 
And although education and laymen 
seem to agree that the final test of qual- 
ity of education is in behavior of chil- 
dren now and in later life, the schools 
operate under an educational paradox. 
The educational program is not devel- 
oped around or through the centers of 
behavior, but with and by bodies of 
knowledge which are far removed from 
self needs and purposes that control ac- 
tions. The child acts upon what he 
selects to become a part of himself, not 
upon what is taught him by the parent 
or the teacher. And it is important that 
what he selects have both emotional and 
intellectual acceptance if he is to develop 
a normal self. If educators want to 1m- 
prove behavior they must work with be- 
havior, helping children to locate their 
needs, define their purposes, plan their 
study cooperatively, and evaluate their 
results in order to achieve more delib- 
erative action or more mature behavior. 

A sixth certainty is that present au- 
thoritarian methods of teaching must be- 
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come the biological process of learning. 
No great improvement in the behavior 
of children or adults can be expected 


any time in the future from the methods + 


of teaching or the non-biological process 
of learning now operating in our schools. 
And yet improvement in behavior 
within the existing capacity of indi- 
viduals is necessary for our democracy 
and for the world. I have already 
pointed out that learning is but an ex- 
tension upward and outward of the bi- 
ological, growth process, which has been 
well defined. It is self-selective, creative, 
cooperative, interactive, and self-evalu- 
ative, The individual self-selects from 
the environment outside of himself those 
materials which he can creatively change 
into other materials inside of himself in 
order to satisfy his needs, which are the 
upsets or tensions he feels. Thus the 
process is circular. It begins in the indi- 
vidual and ends when he has returned to 
the external environment a different ma- 
terial from the one which he selected. 
Between the selection and return the 
creative, interactive, self-evaluative as- 
pects occur. In other words, each child 
creatively assimilates his environment to 
produce behavior just as he creatively 
utilizes his environment to produce his 
maturing physical structure. To assume 
otherwise would be to hold that he used 
one process for physical growth and a 
different one for behavioral growth, 
which is not possible since both are 


aspects of the self. And the quality in | 


the process lies in the integration of the 
Self on higher levels of operational unity 
through an ever wider extension of and 
a continuous reorganization of the phe- 
nomenal field. But it is important to re- 
emphasize that the individual has the 
need, does the selecting, creates the new 
Meanings, reorganizes his field, and en- 
. hances himself, and his interactions with 
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his environment are his behavior. Yet the 


schools have a system of teaching or 


learning which reverses the biological 
process. The need is in someone outside 
of the child, the materials are selected to 
meet the need of this outside person, the 
creating is all done for the child, but he 
is expected to give back what he has 
been taught without creatively assimilat- 
ing it, and the outside evaluation prevails. 
"Thus he grows up physically by a nor- 
mal biological process while educators 
and parents expect him to grow up 
psychologically or intellectually or to 
achieve selfhood by a different and com- 
peting process. In such a conflicting situ- 
ation, potential capacity cannot be de- 
veloped. The self cannot continue to 
mature, and thus the behavior which is 
the desired educational outcome cannot 
be improved. Only as biological growth 
and educational learning are but two 
aspects of the self, developing by the 
same process, can educators achieve the 
desirable results which the public ex- 
pects of the schools. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION 
The chief certainty about the profes- 


'sion is that educators must find a new 


operating center for their work if they 
expect to achieve professional recogni- 
tion and status. Modifying or even aban- 
doning the traditional focus is not 
enough. They must find and develop a 
new operating center more in harmony 
with the changing social conditions and 
the emerging concepts of individual and 
group behavior. The present professional 
center is knowledge of the cultural her- 
itage as organized in subjects or some 
one of its many variants. Professionalized 
subject matter is sometimes referred to 
wistfully by educators, but the advo- 
cates of even this functional modification 


‘of traditional practice are being shelved 


; 
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by the onward march toward more aca- 
demic non-functional liberal arts learn- 
ing. There was a time in the history of 
"American education when the few peo- 
ple who had such academic knowledge 
were honored and respected by the gen- 
eral population, who had no opportunity 
for book learning. But over the years 
two important events have taken place. 
One has already been referred to as the 
increasing rate of accumulation of 
knowledge. This means that no teacher 
in an elementary school or college can 
hope to keep abreast of the latest devel- 
opments even in a limited field. So the 
“quantity of knowledge residing in one 
‘individual today is growing relatively 
-less and less.in relation to the total as 
_ compared with that possessed by an edu- 
cated schoolmaster of two hundred years 
. ago. Furthermore, attempts to reduce 
"such knowledge to essentials or mini- 
mum essentials in various fields the bet- 
ter to present it to students has failed. 
For they have neither improved the 
methods of teaching and the quality of 
learning nor raised the respect of the 
public for the profession. 

The other event is that knowledge of 
subject matter is now so widely distrib- 
uted among: the general population that 
increasing numbers of lay citizens know 
more about the subjects than those who 
teach them in our schools and colleges. 
The average adult believes he knows so 
much about all of the three R’s that he is 


competent to instruct teachers in how to 


teach them to children. Thus the status 
of the educator drops lower as general 
subject knowledge becomes more dif- 
fused, and the clamor of the public for 
more and more opportunities to acquire 
such knowledge means that the present 
outmoded center of the profession will 
only let it sink lower and lower in pub- 
lic recognition. So a radical rethinking 
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of the purposes and functions of educa- 
tion, together with their relationship to 
the profession, is a vital necessity. 

Fortunately there are some guide lines 
to help us in our journey. An analysis of 
other recognized professions leads me to 
believe that they have four advantages. 
First, they have something to offer that 
the public wants and knows that it wants 
in order to satisfy its needs for better 
living or enhancement of the self. Sec- 
ond, the public knows that it does not 
now and probably will not generally . 
possess such goods as it wants to satisfy 
its needs. Third, the public is willing to 
pay privately or collectively to acquire 
such goods from those who possess 
them. Fourth, the public is willing to 
accept the professional judgment of the 
competent person about his goods in the 
area of its needs. Apply’ these four ad- 
vantages to such older professions as law, 
medicine, and dentistry or to such newer 
ones as animal husbandry, accounting, 
scientific research in chemistry, and so- 
cial work. In every instance the older 
ones exemplify these four criteria and 
the newer ones emerge because they 
qualify under them. 

Now examine the work of the edu- 
cators in any one of their many activi- 
ties, such as teaching, supervision, ad- 
ministration, and see how much they 
lack of meeting these requirements. Yet 
there is a center which will meet all of 
the four qualifications. It is one which 
the people need, know they need, know 
they do not possess, are willing to pay 
for, and concerning which they will 
respect the judgment of the professional 
workers. This is the cooperative, inter- 
active biological process by which each 
individual grows into self-maturity and 
by which he can and will live with 
others, if given the opportunity, in in- 
terpersonal relations, in the family, at the 
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school, on the job, or wherever and 
Whenever he works with others to solve 
common problems intelligently. Every- 
where the peoples of the world are beg- 
ging for such a process, which is essen- 
tial to their freedom in the plural cul- 
tures of the free world. And every in- 
dividual maintains his integrity as a per- 
son only because the human organism is 
the highest form of cooperative inter- 
action known to man. Without it no 
person reading this discussion would be 
alive. Yet the child who is predisposed 
toward cooperative interaction through 
his growth process is placed in a school 
where he is taught, by authoritarian 
methods, selected indigestible fragments 
of the experiences of great men of the 
past even though the record shows that 
such knowledge acquired through tradi- 
tional teaching has little or no spread 
value. But the process which underlies all 
growth and learning is G, or general 
factor, in functional intelligence, which 
is a tendency to action of the self in all 
life situations and consequently the basic 
continuity of life. 
There is no institution in America or 
anywhere else in the world that is edu- 
cating people to understand and use such 
process. Liberal arts colleges are becom- 
ing more traditional and less liberal. En- 
gineering schools still stick to their tech- 
nical subject matter. Medical schools 
are more concerned with physical struc- 
ture and physiological functioning than 
with the use of such basic growth proc- 
‘ess in social relations. Social scientists, 
‘anthropologists, sociologists are still ex- 
tending the amount of knowledge exist- 
ing in their areas. Psychologists are 
lost in the wilderness of external experi- 
mental controls. Teachers colleges and 
other schools of education are doing 
their best to keep teacher education in 
-line with the traditional knowledge cen- 


ter. Yet teacher-education institutions 
should be the center for educating men 
and women to become the process ex- 
perts not only to serve in the schools but 
also to act as consultants to every type 
of community institution. Every busi- 
nessman should be able to call on the 
schools for help in dealing with human 
problems in his industry, for only by 
such cooperative, interactive process can 
private enterprise be maintained. Muth 
of the difficulty between educators and 
parents or the public would disappear if 
they used such process in their delibera- 
tions instead of arguing about accepting 
results derived by noncooperative ef- 
forts. The school would then become 
the central integrating institution im 
American life and educators would be- 
come the leaders in moving such life 
forward. Since direction is a function of 
the process rather than an end-product 
manipulated by method, arguments over 
differentiated cultural aspects would be 
greatly reduced. Our plural culture 
would be held together as is the physical 
organism by cooperative interaction 
among differentiated parts operating for 
the benefit of and to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the whole. Thus the schools 
would for the first time in our history 
render the expected service to our demo- 
cratic society, and education would be- 
come a profession. 


OURSELVES AS EDUCATORS 


Finally, I suggest that we turn our at- 
tention to ourselves. It is a certainty that 
we ourselves can hope to make educa- 
tion better in the future only as we in- 


: Crease our professional competence. And 


we can raise the level of such compe- 
tence only as we improve ourselves as 
individual people. More courses, degrees, 
discussion groups, lectures, workshops, 
conferences, or any other educational 
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paraphernalia generally leave us the same 
old selves we were before the exposure. 
And radio and television programs, mo- 
tion pictures, or other modern instruc- 
tional aids have no more than the passing 
uplift that comes from any new gadget. 
Every individual teacher externalizes 
himself in his professional behavior, and 
his actions signify the directions in 
which he satisfies his own self needs. For 
never has there been in the past and 
never will there be in tke future a 
teacher who can be objéctive in his 
work. Since his self-improvement must 
be more in the direction of increasingly 
intelligent and emotionally satisfying re- 
lations with others, especially children 
and youth, he must constantly remake 
himself as a person to meet this profes- 
sional standard. So any educator who has 
arrested his development at some digni- 
fied level compatible with subject teach- 
ing must expect to begin anew his own 
development toward higher levels of 
maturity. For only as a teacher under- 
stands the process by which he achieves 


his continuous self-development within 


his needs can he hope to be able to help 
children and youth grow up by a normal 
process within their needs. Every teacher 
will leave behind him the frustration, 
unhappiness, and ineffectiveness of his 
arrested years to find the process which 
will bring into full flower his potential 
capacities. Thus can he give new light 
and hope to all with whom he associates. 
Only then can the profession of teaching 
come of age. 

So the only probability for the future 
is change, and the only sure thing about 
change is that we must guide or direct 
it intelligently by a process which helps 
each person enhance himself to the limit- 
less reaches of his capacity to learn. I 
am inviting you into the warmth, friend- 
liness, and pleasure of this ongoing 
growth process, there to bathe your 
emotional scars and release your organic 
energy into the new self both personal 
and professional. And the children and 
all of your colleagues wil call you 


blessed. 


P 


Freedom and Authority in Education’ 


SIR JOHN MAUD 


PERMANENT SECRETARY TO THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE NEED FOR FREEDOM 
IN EDUCATION 


“THINK of education as a form of 
I exploring. Like other forms of ex- 
ploring, this one is a joint enterprise. For 
it involves two kinds of person, teacher 
and learner; and two kinds of activity, 
educating and being educated; and these 
must be brought together in a single 
_ enterprise. Learning, no less than teach- 
ing, is active rather than passive; an 
activity, not a stake. And teaching, no 
less than learning, is exploration. 
Whether we are parents trying to 
teach our own children, or professionals 
trying to teach other people's children 
in school, college or university, or priests 
or prophets, speaking by printed or 
spoken word or image to anyone who 
cares to listen, all of us teachers know 
that we lose our teaching virtue when 
we cease exploring and are content 
merely to repeat ourselves: in other 
words, when we become mere teachers 
and cease to be learners as well. But what 
distinguishes us as teachers from those 
who learn is this: although we are still 
continuing to explore, we can claim 
already to have made certain discoveries. 
We have discovered some of the wisdom 
of the past; we have discovered how to 


* Two lectures delivered at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, October 23 and 24, 1951. 


assimilate that wisdom into the expe- 
rience of the present, into our own expe- 
rience; we have discovered how to fol- 
low the guidance of other teachers in 
our own generation: prophets, thinkers, 
scientists. These are the discoveries that 
we seek to pass on. As teachers we are 
guardians and guides: guardians of the 
knowledge we have made our own, and 
guides to those who need that knowledge. 

It is a truism to say that an explorer 
must be free. One cannot imagine 


Shackleton, for instance, setting out for 


the Pole with instructions in his pocket 
on the route he was to take. Respon- 
sibility, initiative, curiosity—these are 
qualities that depend essentially on free- 
dom. And they are qualities without 
which no one can De an explorer. or a 
teacher or a learner. Clearly freedom is 
a condition both of teaching and of 


learning. 
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As teachers we need freedom for two 
main purposes: first, to continue our 
exploration of the undiscovered; and 
secondly, to communicate our discov- 
eries. And as learners we also need free- 
dom of two kinds: first, to learn explor- 
ing from those who have more experience 
than ourselves, and rediscover already 
discovered country; and secondly, to 
explore where no one has been before us. 

But explorers constantly lose their way- 
Expeditions often end in disaster. There 
are bad guides as well as good, and 
countries that are already known to be 

r 
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' barren wilderness. So with ourselves. I 


for one have abilities and aptitudes for 
envy, malice, and uncharitableness as well 
as for a few less un-American activities. 
As teachers we are constantly discrim- 
inating: We take sides, in favour of what 
we think first-rate and against the shoddy. 
Our main purpose is to help our pupils to 
discriminate, to have standards and prefer 
the best. 

But what is “best”? Our pupils’ par- 
ents, or society, may have quite different 
standards from our own. As teachers, 
guides or guardians, we claim to be 
“authorities” for our standards, for our 
judgment of what is true or beautiful, 
or good, or great. We claim authority, 
not of a legal but of a professional kind. 
Society may recognise our claim and 
trust us. Some eighteen hundred years 
ago the Latin poet Juvenal put his famous 
question: Sed quis custodiet ipsos cus- 
todes? (“But who shall be the guardian 
of the guardians?”) And society may 
answer: “their own professional con- 
science.” But it may answer very dif- 
ferently. “Some teachers,” society may 
say, “and many who would like to teach, 
are utterly untrustworthy. What mad- 
ness to entrust our young to them! What 
cant to talk of conscience as a sufficient 
safeguard here! No, public authority, 
with force of law behind it, must guard 
our children from such guardians.” 

Nor, whichever answer to the poet’s 
question society may make from time 
to time, need it deny the final truth of 
words attributed to an earlier poet, Solo- 
mon: “Unless the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.” 
(Nisi Dominus custodierit civitatem, 
frustra vigilat qui custodit eam, as the 
version in the Vulgate runs.*) 


* Quoted on the flyleaf of Bertrand de Jou- 
venal' book Power. * 


We cannot therefore examine freedom 
in education without also considering 
authority—and in particular the relation- 
ship of two kinds of authority, profes- 
sional and public. 

But neither learner nor teacher can 
enjoy the freedom that each requires 
unless they are brought into partnership: 
unless, that is, there is somehow contrived 
a joint enterprise of teaching and 
learning. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN 
EDUCATION 


Our homes are the most obvious ex- 
ample of how this can happen through 
private initiative. By marriage and the 
birth of children the first “base camp” 
is pitched from which all that exploration 
of life, which I call education, must begin. 
The home (I believe) is the first, the 
most natural, and the permanently in- 
dispensable part of the educational sys- 
tem in any civilised society. 

All other base camps are in comparison 
relatively artificial. Some are constructed 
primarily for quite other purposes than 
education. A factory, for example, or an 
office, or a Government Department, 
may be incidentally a most valuable 
place of education. It may deliberately 
provide an elaborate system of courses, 
not only for training those who work 
there, in skills appropriate to their par- 
ticular calling, but also for research and 
for further education in the skills of 
citizenship and the arts of life. And even 
if no such conscious effort is made, we 
all know the immense educational influ- 
ence that is exercised, for better or for 
worse, upon all workers in a factory, 
office, or department (and especially 
upon the young person earning his own 
livelihood for the first time) by those 
who are in authority within the concern, 
from foreman to managing director. 
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But of course the most important place 
of education, after the home, is the 
school, college, or university—the com- 
munity deliberately (and if you like 
artificially) created to supplement the 
home and bring learners and teachers 
together in a joint enterprise. 

Here, too, the initiative may be taken 
by private enterprise. In Britain all the 
present universities save one were orig- 
inally created by private enterprise: that 
is, by some person or body of persons— 
the church, an individual bishop or king, 
a group of public-spirited citizens—act- 
ing as private persons, with no force of 
law to compel anyone to contribute 
either money or service. Other precisely 
similar examples are offered by what we 
still call the “public schools"—boys' 
schools, mainly boarding, such as Eton, 
Winchester, or Rugby, and girls’ schools, 
both boarding and day, such as Chelten- 
ham or Roedean. 

Nor need private enterprise confine 
itself to the creation of schools for those 
whose parents can afford to pay fees 
high enough to keep the concern from 
bankruptcy. Until after 1870 the only 
schools in England for children whose 
parents could not afford high fees, and 
the only teacher training college of any 
kind, had been created by Christians, of 
one denomination or another, out of 
their private pockets. 

Again, the “adult education” move- 
ment in England is the creation of in- 
dividual pioneers, and in particular of 
certain leaders in the trade union world, 
the churches, and the university, who 
created some fifty years ago the Workers 
Educational Association. So, too, what 
we now call the Youth Service is the 
creation of countless religious and other 
private ventures, of which the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Guides are good examples. 


THE INTERVENTION OF 
PUBLIC AUTHORITY 


In Britain, indeed, these last hundred 
years it has been chiefly free enterprise 
which has blazed the trail and laid the 
foundation of a national system of edu- 
cation. 

But that system would not exist unless 
free enterprise had increasingly been 
buttressed, sustained, and supplemented 
by Parliament, by national government, 
or by local elected bodies representing 
particular areas of the country. 

Partly from bitter memories of the 
seventeenth century, when Anglicans 
and Puritans in turn gave us in England 
some taste of education manipulated by 
politicians; partly because our nineteenth 
century ancestors were slow to rid them- 
selves of an obsessive fear of interven- 
tion by the State in any business; and 
mainly, perhaps, because the politicians 
of both parties were too scared of offend- 
ing one religious denomination or an- 
other to risk any legislation about schools 
(and the denominations found it impos- 
sible to make common cause in the inter- 
ests of the children), we decided only 
with great reluctance to use public 
authority in education. But gradually we 
came to see that we must use it, or the 
majority of the children would continue 
to lack even the vestiges of educational 
freedom: they would have no chance of 
going to school. 


PUBLIC MONEY 


We did not take our first step towards 
the practical recognition of this fact 
until the industrial revolution (with the 
resulting movement of population from 
country to town, and its tremendous 1n- 
crease in size) had been in progress for 
more than half a century. In 1833 (the 
year after "J first great move towards 
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the democratization of Parliament) the 
House of Commons voted some $60,000 
as an annual grant in aid of the two 
voluntary societies (one Church of Eng- 
land and the other not) which for some 
years had been providing schools for 
“the labouring poor” and colleges for 
training teachers for them. The Roman 
Catholics got nothing at that time. But 
a principle was then established (and we 
accept it still) which has never been ac- 
cepted in any form by the Federal Goy- 
ernment of the United States or, until 
this year of 1951, by the French: the 
principle that money taken compulsorily 
from the citizens by public authority can 
properly be spent on education provided 
by particular religious denominations. In 
1833 we decided that national taxes could 
be used for this purpose, without realis- 
ing how momentous a decision we were 
taking in one of our national fits of 
absent-mindedness. But seventy years 
later, when the Conservative Government 
of Mr. Balfour persuaded Parliament, in 
the Education Act of 1902, that the prin- 
ciple could be extended to local rates as 
well as national taxes) there was no lack 
of heart-searching or controversy, and 
in the years that followed, some con- 
scientious citizens preferred jail to con- 
formity with the law. 


PUBLIC INSPECTION 


Along with this first principle that 
public authority might be used to 
strengthen the efforts of free enterprise 
to give the underprivileged some ele- 
mentary freedom to be educated, another 
basic principle was introduced almost 
inevitably: the principle that schools and 
colleges provided by free enterprise 
should be open to inspection by public 
authority if public authority was to help 
them with money. In the 1830's His 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools started 


work. At first they were recruited from 
the religious denomination whose schools 
they were to inspect; otherwise, it seems, 
the denominations would have preferred 
to go without either inspection or grant. 
But in time not only was the field of 
choice made unrestricted without a row, 
but it became common for great inde- 
pendent schools, like Eton and Winches- 
ter, which neither asked nor could 
receive public money, to open their doors 
and invite His Majesty’s inspector to 
come in—because they welcomed his 
counsel and were pleased to receive from 
public authority the title of “efficient.” 
Thus it was a natural, and undisputed, 
development of an existing tradition 
when, under the Education Act of 1944, 
the Minister of Education was given 
power by Parliament to inspect all 
schools of every kind and, in due course, 
to close schools falling below a certain 
standard and thus limit the freedom of 
private enterprise to exploit the public. 


DIRECT PUBLIC PROVISION 


Until 1870 public authority was al- 
lowed to go no further than to help free 
enterprise and indirectly influence its 
work by prescribing the conditions of 
that help. No school or training college 
was created by authority. 

But by that time it had become abun- 
dantly clear that this experiment in pri- 
vate enterprise could not succeed. The 
population had risen to 22,000,000, from 
less than 9,000,000 in 1800. That by 1870 
two-fifths of the children between the 
ages of six and ten and one-third of those 
between ten and twelve were at some 
kind of school was due to private enter- 
prise and was no mean achievement. But 
imagination boggles at the thought of 
what the facts would be today (when the 
population is twice what it was in 1870) 
if we still made as little use of public 
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duthority in education as we used then. 

In fact we use incomparably more. 
Since 1870 we have developed the two 

principles already then accepted (of 


public support for private enterprise, 


and public inspection) by the acceptance 
of a further three. 


THE DUAL SYSTEM 


First, public authority must provide 
schools itself, to supplement but not sup- 
press those privately provided. The edu- 
cational system must be “dual,” and com- 
prise the products of both public enter- 
prise and private. But it must be one 
system, not two. The variety of schools 
and colleges must be enriched, and not 
reduced to uniformity, by public action. 
And this enrichment must continue until 
each child has the best chance to find his 
form that school can give him; that is, 
until opportunity becomes complete as 
well as varied. 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 


A second principle follows from the 
first. The only school available, under 
this dual system, for your child may be 
a school provided (let us say) by the 
Church of England—and you may 
strongly disagree with the Church of 
England Doctrine. The only school 
available for my child, however, may be 
a publicly provided school—and I may 
strongly hold the view that school with- 
out religious worship and teaching is not 
good enough. If both your conscience 
and my own are to be respected, rules 
must be laid down by authority about 
religious teaching in all schools. These 
rules have varied from time to time since 
1870. But since that date there always 
have been rules and their main purpose 
has remained the same, That purpose is 
twofold: first, that in no school should 
any child attend religious worship or 


instruction if his parent objects; and 
secondly, that while religious teaching 
and worship in a denominational school 
may be denominational, in schools pro- 
vided by public authority they should 
not be distinctive, of any particular 
denomination. 


DISPERSAL OF AUTHORITY 


The third new principle of 1870 is 
that public authority, now to be used 
for this new positive purpose of direct 
provision of schools, should be dispersed, 
not concentrated in the hands of central 
government. 

Until 1870 no body representative of 
the citizens living in any local area pos- 
sessed the authority of Parliament to 
take part in education. Now in 1870, 
Parliament authorised the establishment 
of school boards, consisting (as in the 
United States) of representatives spe- 
cially elected by the local community. 
But that Parliament was still reluctant 
to extend the scope of public authority 
in education is shown by the fact that 
the establishment of these school boards 
was authorised only in areas where the 
voluntary schools were failing to meet 
the need for school places, that they 
could provide schools only for elemen- 
tary instruction in the rudiments of learn- 
ing, and (until the law was changed in 
1876) that parents were under no com- 
pulsion to have their children educated 
except in areas where the local school 
board decided that they should. 


THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


By the end of the century elementary 
education was generally available for 
children between the ages of five and 
thirteen; it was free, and Parliament had 
put all parents under obligation to Sce 
that their children received it. 

Meanwhile, in 1888, Parliament had 


authorised the creation, in every county 


- and in the largest towns, of elected bodies 


for general purposes of local govern- 


' ment: the county councils and the county 


borough councils. And, in another fit of 
absent-mindedness, these councils had 
been authorised, shortly after their crea- 
tion, to enter the field of technical edu- 
cation. Thus, besides the schools created 
by the school boards, technical colleges 
and technical schools had begun by the 
end of the century to be established by 
quite separate instruments of local public 
authority. But, in 1902, Parliament swept 
away the ad hoc school boards and 
brought education into the main stream 
of local government. 

At the same time Parliament decided 
that what had been done in 1870 to make 
public enterprise available as one of the 
providers of elementary education should 
now be done for secondary education 
too. Thanks to the intervention of the 
school boards since 1870 and to the con- 
tinuing efforts of the voluntary schools, 
by 1900 the people of England and 
Wales could almost claim to be literate. 
But they certainly gould not claim to be 
educated. And in respect of education 
they were two nations and not one. 


THE TWO NATIONS 


The well-to-do were educationally 
free. In the latter half of the nineteenth 
century free enterprise had brought into 
existence a notable number of first-rate 
schools for girls of parents who could 
afford to pay the fees, and had greatly 
increased the number of such schools for 
boys—the schools which we still call the 
public schools. Before 1871, even if 
you were able to pay for a university 
education you could not get it at Oxford 
or Cambridge unless you were prepared 
to profess yourself a member of the 
Church of England. But in that year this 
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restriction of freedom had been removed 
by Act of Parliament. Moreover, by 
1900 a number of civic universities and 
university colleges had come into exist- 
ence besides Oxford and Cambridge. 

But this freedom of university educa- 
tion was available on only two condi- 
tions. First, you must be able to pay for 
it yourself; practically no scholarships 
were available from public funds and 
only a handful from the funds of the 
universities and colleges themselves. And 
secondly, your previous education must 
of course have carried you far enough to 
qualify academically for admission to the 
university: in effect, you must have at- 
tended a secondary school up to the age 
of eighteen or thereabouts. But this con- 
dition you were not free to satisfy un- 
less your parents were relatively well-to- 
do and could afford to send you either 
to a public school or to a grammar school 
of some other kind, and no public au- 
thority was yet allowed by Parliament 
to provide such schools. 

Thus, in 1900 by far the greater part 
of the people were effectively debarred 
from access to either secondary or uni- 
versity education. In education there was 
a “poor nation” whose freedom was lim- 
ited to elementary instruction in board 
or voluntary school and, in relatively 
few cases, to technical instruction in 
some other institution; and there was a 
“privileged nation” which alone had edu- 
cational freedom. 

The educational history of the last 
fifty years in Britain is the history of an 
attempt (which still continues) to abolish 
this disastrous division: to give the free- 
dom of educational opportunity to every 
citizen, and substitute a pattern of schools 
and colleges which is based on varieties 
of age, ability, and aptitude for one 
which is determined by varieties of eco- 
nomic status. 
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"THE COMING OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION FOR ALL 


Under the Education Act of 1902, for 
-the first time in England secondary 
schools, as well as elementary schools, 
could be provided by public authority; 
and it was the new local authorities for 
education, the elected councils of county 
and county borough that provided them. 
'Thus there came into existence in the 
years that followed, a number of first- 
rate grammar schools. These new schools 
inherited the tradition of existing second- 
ary schools. And because the only sec- 
ondary schools that then existed pro- 
vided education of a kind which we call 
“grammar,” all the new schools were 
grammar schools. This kind of educa- 
tion had been designed for boys and girls 
of more than average ability; its character 
was largely determined by concentration 
on book learning and its distinctive fea- 
ture was “the 6th form," to which the 
children came for their last year or two 
at school and where they specialised in 
their best subjects. 

As these new schools developed, then, 
educational freedom was steadily ex- 
tended to increasing numbers of boys 
and girls but only to those of more than 
average ability. Meanwhile the kind of 
education offered. in the elementary 
Schools was steadily enriched; the old 
tradition of "cheap and nasty" schools, 
designed only for children of the labour- 
ing poor and for instruction in the rudi- 
ments of learning rather than for educa- 
tion, was gradually replaced by some- 
thing worthier. But it was not until the 
passing of the Education Act of 1944 
that we declared as law that every child 
must have the chance of education with- 
out fee—education both at the primary 
stage, between the ages of five and eleven, 
and at the secondary stage, from eleven 


upwards; and education suited not only 
to the needs of specially able children 
but to the needs of all. 

Since 1944, therefore, each local edu- 
cation authority has had to ask itself how 
best to meet the various needs of all the 
children in its area. Almost all their 
plans have included schools for children 
of special ability: secondary grammar 
schools for those whose bent is “bookish,” 
and secondary technical schools for those 
whose excellence is likely to show itself 
in skills requiring the combined use of 
head, hand, and eye (for example, in 
engineering, building, or the fine arts). 
And almost all plans have also included 
a new kind of school, the secondary mod- 
ern school, for children whose full-time 
education may cease (as the law still per- 
mits) at the age of fifteen and who need 
a general education embracing both liter- 
ary and practical skills. In some cases the 
answer has included schools which com- 
bine the characteristics of more than one 
of these types. Again, some local author- 
ities have decided to experiment with a 
type of school completely new to Eng- 
land, though not unlike some schools in 
Scotland and the United States. 

"This new type is itself of two kinds: 
the “multilateral” school which seeks to 
offer, as integral parts of one whole, 
education of each of the three kinds 
described above as grammar, technical 
and modern; or, alternatively, the “com- 
prehensive" school which seeks to offer 
to all the children of the district an edu- 
cation suited to their various abilities and 
needs without segregating them in two 
or three main categories. 


ACCESS TO OTHER KINDS 
OF EDUCATION 
The University. But secondary edu- 
cation was not the only field in which 
authority was put to good new use. 
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Freedom of access to the universities, 
for example, was much extended after 
1902, not only by increased availability of 
grammar schools, but by the greater 
readiness of local authorities to enable, 
by the award of scholarships, those who 
could now profit from the grammar 
school to continue full-time education at 
the university. After the first World War 
even the central government dared to set 
aside its scruples about intervention and 
to follow the example thus set by local 
authorities. From 1920, some 200 state 
scholarships to universities were offered 

_each year, and though by the end of the 
second World War this figure had not 
increased beyond 360, it is now 2,000. 
Meanwhile the yearly number of awards 
made by local authorities has reached 
9,000. Of all students at the university, 
two out of three, therefore, are now 
enabled to be there by grants from public 
funds. In university education we are no 
longer two nations but one. 

Youth Education. Again, experience 
in the years of the first World War sug- 
gested that public authority was needed 
to supplement the admirable service 
which religious and other voluntary or- 
ganisations were offering to young peo- 
ple through clubs, camps, and youth 
centers. The experience of the second 
World War, and in particular of black- 
out and blitz, was still more compelling. 
Now, therefore, the local authority must 
secure the provision for its area of ade- 
quate facilities, not only for the educa- 
tion of persons over fifteen, but also for 
their leisure time occupation (to quote 
the Act) “in such organised cultural 
training and recreative activities as are 
suited to their requirements. Here again, 
as in the provision of schools, what Par- 
liament intended (and what is happening) 
is not the substitution of public enter- 
prise for private but the use of public 


money, buildings, and services, to make 
youth work more nearly comprehensive. 
In each locality, therefore, the local 
Council has come in, to strengthen what 
the volunteers are doing, coordinate, and 
fill the gaps. 

Adult Education. Adult education has 
grown likewise. The field of higher 
technology has been divided between 
private enterprise, represented by the 
universities, and public enterprise, seen 


‘in the encouragement and creation of 


technical colleges by the local education 
authority. For the rest of technical edu- 
cation the local authorities have been 
solely responsible. But since the war the 
chief partners in this field—industry, 
local authority, and university—have 
drawn closer together; in each region of 
the country there has been formed a 
regional council for technical education 
on which all three are represented; at the 
center a new advisory council has been 
established, on the same principle, to 
advise the Minister of Education on edu- 
cational strategy in the fields of industry 
and commerce. 

Meanwhile the freedom of grown men 
and women to continue their exploration 
in fields not directly connected with their 
work has also been steadily extended. 
Here too, since 1944, the local education 
has a duty where before it had a right: 
to see that adults, able and willing to edu- 
cate themselves more fully, have the 
chance of doing so. But, here again, the 
enterprise is largely left by public au- 
thority to responsible and largely auton- 
omous bodies: in particular to the 
Workers Educational Association and 
to certain departments of universities. 
The public pays the piper, chiefly 
through direct financial grants from the 
Ministry of Education; but, even more 
freely than before the war, the piper 
calls the tune. Nor is that all. These 
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responsible bodies are left to do their - 


job (appointing their own lecturers, for 


example) with no interference from pub- 


lic authority, local or central, though 
subject of course to friendly, construc- 
tive inspection by His Majesty's in- 
spector. But since their clients are by 
definition adult, these bodies wisely 
remember that, even if the customer is 
not always right, he often is. They there- 

i fore delegate to students a large measure 
of the freedom left them by authority 
and insist that adult classes must have a 
large say in deciding the content and 
syllabuses of their own ‘courses. The 
dancer, not the public or the piper, calls 
the tune. 


RECONCILIATION OF FREEDOM 
AND AUTHORITY: AN 
EDUCATIONAL COMMONWEALTH 

When society decides to use public 

authority in education, how can it ar- 
range for that authority to be exercised 
with the best likelihood that it will serve 
its purpose? In Britain we have evolved 
two kinds of answer to that question, 
one for the universities and another for 
education elsewhere. 

Both answers rest on the assumption 
that the purpose of public authority in 
education cannot be served at the expense 
of the proper freedom of the educator. 
Further, we assume that for the educa- 
tor to be free, he must work in a free 
center of education, whether school, 
college club, or class. 

Both answers therefore seek to foster 
within society an educational common- 
wealth of free institutions, not an author- 
itarian empire. 

REFUSAL TO DEFINE NATIONAL 
PURPOSE FOR EDUCATION 


That is the reason, I believe, why our 
Parliament, in all its educational law 


making, has left unwritten what would 
be the most important clause of all. It 
has never defined at all precisely the pur- 
pose or end of education. No one would 
dispute the importance of this end or 
purpose, or the great variety of possible 
definitions. But in Britain we have always 
thought it best that authority should 
refrain from plumping for any one of the 
possibilities—not because we think it a 
matter of indifference but because we 
think that by its very nature it cannot 
be well defined by public authority. In 
a free society there are as many purposes 
of education as there are persons. 

An authoritarian society, of course, is 
in no doubt about the purpose of educa- 
tion and has no qualms about defining it 
from on high. In Soviet Russia the end 
of education is the building up of a Com- 
munist society. The Fascist ideal was the 
formation of a definite type of Italian. 
But in Britain we have worked on this 
principle: that neither Parliament nor 
Central Minister nor local Council should 
say that any type of person or any form 
of society is the one which education 
should produce. The educators have been 
left to their own devices. In practice not 
even they have thought fit to commit 
themselves or others to any one defini- 
tion. For example, no attempt, as far as 
I know, has ever been made, or thought 


` desirable, by the National Union of 


Teachers (which numbers in its mem- 
bership the great majority of school 
teachers) to define the sort of person 
who should emerge from the schools. 
Still less have the universities either 
wished or attempted to define the ideal 
graduate. ; 
Each school, each college, each uni- 
versity has been left free to decide for 
itself what kind of person it would like 
its individual members to become. The 
best of these institutions have preferred 
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to give no definite answer to this ques- 
tion. But in each of them it has been pos- 
sible for the individual member to answer 
the question for himself. In every first- 
rate place of education, I suspect, within 
a free society, there is a genius loci or 
spirit of the place. This spirit is alive. 
It changes imperceptibly from time to 
time, but in some sense it is continuing 
and constant. And from this spirit each 
member of the particular community can 
discover for himself what is expected of 
' him. 

"Throughout all parts of education our 
object has been the same: so to exercise 
the authority of the State that the proper 
authority of school and college may be 
respected. But we have come to seek 
this object by two methods. 'The one can 
be seen most clearly in the State's rela- 
tions with the university, the other in the 
rest of the educational field. 


II 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
UNIVERSITIES 


_ With each university the State deals 
direct. Fach receives its share of public 
money from the Treasury, on the author- 
‘ity of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Chancellor decides each year the 
total sum to be dispensed. But how much 
this sum should be, for five-year periods, 
and what share of it shall go to each 
university, are questions on which the 
Chancellor takes advice from a special 
body appointed by himself, and called 
the University Grants Committee. 

This arrangement was invented after 
the first World War by the man who 
was then Education Minister (Mr. H. A. 
L. Fisher). It replaced a system under 
which, for the previous thirty years or 
so, the education department had been 
responsible for making small grants to the 


younger and needier among university 
institutions. So long as grants were made 
from central government through a de- 
partment which purported to be expert 
in education, it was inevitable that uni- 
versities should expect some measure of 
criticism of their educational practice as 
the price of public aid. Once these grants 
began to flow from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, advised by no bureau- 
crats with educational pretensions but by 
a group of distinguished university men, 
the fears of the university were rightly 
and sensibly reduced; indeed, even the 
ancient universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were now prepared to receive 
munificence from the public fisc. 

This arrangement has worked so well 
in practice that no change has been made 
in it since it was first introduced more 
than thirty years ago. The membership 
of the University Grants Committee is 
still drawn substantially from people, 
prominent in university life, though since 
the recent war there have been some 
additions from outside (for example, the 
principal of a women’s training college, 
a grammar school headmaster, and a dis- 
tinguished industrialist), and for some 
years the Chief Education Officer of a 
local authority has also been included. 
The Committee has from the beginning 
had a full-time chairman appointed by 
the Government; the present holder of 
that office was, before his appointment, 
a professor of geology, and each of his 

redecessors had been an eminent per- 
sonality in the university world, The 
Committee has always been serviced by 
a small full-time staff of civil servants. 

As permanent head of the Ministry of 
Education I or one of my senior col- 
leagues attend all meetings of the Com- 
mittee, and the permanent head of the 
Scottish Education Department does 
likewise. We are assessors, not members, 
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of the Committee and we can therefore 
share fully in all its work though not in 
its responsibility. In practice the Com- 
mittee and the education departments 
work closely and happily together; in- 
deed, I can recall no single exception to 
this rule. 

The Public Accounts Committee of 
the House of Commons has the right to 
ask what questions it likes about public 
money spent on universities, no less than 
about any other expenditure authorized 
by Parliament; and in fact this Committee 
cross-examined the permanent head of 
the Treasury on this subject with some 
thoroughness recently. But such enquiry 
concerns only past expenditure. Current 
or prospective public policy can be dis- 
cussed only by occasional use of normal 
Parliamentary procedures, such as by 
questions to the responsible Minister 
(that is, to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) or in the course of a debate on 
the Estimates or the Adjournment of the 
House. The remarkable success of our 
arrangements for giving public aid to 
universities without infringing their 
proper freedom is shown by two facts: 
first, that no one in the universities has 
so far suggested that their freedom has 
been impaired by the State; and, 
secondly, that there has so far been no 
public demand for any change in present 
principles of State control despite a ten- 
fold increase, since before the recent war, 

-in the amount of public money bestowed 
on universities—an increase from some 
9 million dollars to more than 9o million. 

But the relationship of State to uni- 
versity differs in Britain from that of 
State to other forms of education, and 
some of the reasons for this difference 
derive from differences between the one 
kind of education and all other kinds. 

Research, for example, is a large part 
of the business of a university. Here is 


a special reason, absent in the case of a 
school, why the State should be specially 
careful, if it wishes to provide univer- 
sities with public money, to avoid both 
in appearances and in reality the danger 
of limiting freedom to seek new knowl- 
edge and pursue the truth wherever it 
may lead. Again, it is to universities 
that society may reasonably look for 
light and learning on current contro- 
versial questions of philosophy, politics, 


and morals, and it would look in vain if 


the potential prophet were, by his mem- 
bership of a university, inhibited, or felt 
himself inhibited, from prophesying any- 
thing distasteful to authority. No doubt 
the State from time to time must judge 
that its security is in such peril that it 
must limit, on this point or another, the 
freedom of research and prophecy. But 
it must recognise that in so doing it acts 
from deplorable necessity: that in so do- 
ing it may be depriving society of some 
riches of incalculable value; and it must 
therefore seek to limit such deprivation 
to the very minimum required by se- 
curity. 

Apart from general reasons for special 
tenderness, we have treated our univer- 
sities in Britain as we have because their 
number has been small; still more, be- 
cause their standing in public confidence 
was high before the State decided to aid 
them from public funds. Further, till 
now there has been only one exception, 
and that a very recent one, to the rule 
that public authority needs help in this 
field of education only by way of sub- 
sidy to existing institutions and to their 
students, not by the establishment of 
brand-new university colleges. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


In the field of education outside the 
universities we have sometimes used the 
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same technique of a direct grant from 
State to institution. We still make use of 
it, but only by exception to the general 
rule. Certain grammar schools, for ex- 
ample, receive direct grant from the 
Ministry of Education partly for his- 
torical reasons and partly because their 
character is more than local and in this 
they resemble a university. 

But outside the field of universities 
our general rule is to disperse authority. 
It is therefore the local council in county 
or county borough that carries the first 
responsibility for exercising authority in 
education. It is these local councils, and 
not the central Government, that deal 
with schools and technical colleges and 
all the other centers of educational activ- 
ity for young and old. 

The Minister of Education is respon- 
sible to Parliament for promoting the 
education of all the people of England 
and Wales. He is responsible for secur- 
ing that there is a national policy. But 
this policy is not made at the centre and 
handed out to local authorities. It is made 
by them and handed in to the Minister, 
for him to promste through them. 

And, again in each locality, it is not 
for the local authority to make a policy 
and hand it out to the various educa- 
tional institutions: it is for each institu- 
tion to contribute its own peculiar vir- 
tue to local policy and for the local 
authority to promote that policy through 
them. Each school and college, there- 
fore, must have its own peculiar freedom 
and exercise authority within the limits 
of that area. 

And, within those limits, again the 
same principle prevails. The governors 
(or managers, as we call them when the 
School is a primary one) are responsible 
for the whole running of the school. But 
the headmaster, headmistress, or principal 
does not receive instructions from them 
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—or if he does, it is because the system is 
not working as it should. Through them, 
the headmaster is in fact personally re- 
sponsible for the whole life of the school. 
But, again, the headmaster is no dictator 
or imperialist within the school. Between 
himself and his colleagues on the staff 
there is a constant, lively, two-way flow 
of thought and action: he is in fact the 
heart as well as head of the school com- 
monwealth. 

Nor need the relationship of staff and 
students be inconsistent with this pat- 
tern. Rules of course there must be, and 
responsibility for making most of them 
cannot, I believe, be fairly delegated to 
the young. But in a good school the 
rules made by authority need not be 
numerous and, with a little trouble, their 
reasonableness can be made apparent to 
those that must obey them. In any case, 
such dictates provide only the bare 
framework of a school: they may sup- 

rt, but cannot make, its life or spirit. 
A. school will be no place of education, 
exploration and discovery, such as its 
authorities desire, unless those same 
authorities deliberately contrive to give 
each member of the school his personal 
freedom (within appropriate limits which 
will grow wider as the child grows up) 
to pause and think and act responsibly. 


THE PATTERN OF FREEDOM 
AND AUTHORITY 


Thus in the fields of both university 
and other kinds of education the British 
pattern of freedom and authority is fun- 
damentally the same. 

It is a pattern (if you like so to picture 
it) of concentric circles. At the centre 
is the group of individual learners in 
school or college, a circle of freedom as 
wide as their age and maturity allow. 

Around that circle is another, of 
greater radius than the first: the freedom 
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-of the teaching staff and pupils; and 
around that, a circle larger still because 
it includes the special freedom of the 
head of that place of learning, as well as 
the freedom of his colleagues. 

The next circle embraces the whole 

* freedom of the School, including that of 
governing body. 

If we are thinking of a university, the 

next circle represents the combined free- 
doms of University and University 
Grants Committee; the next includes that 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; the 
next that of the House of Commons, and 
the outermost circle that of the society 
of the nation to which the House of 
Commons is responsible. 
* But if we are thinking of almost any 
educational establishment other than a 
university, the circle next in radius to 
that of the establishment itself is one 
which includes the freedom of a local 
authority: the one beyond embraces the 
freedom of the Education Ministry; and 
the outer circles, of Commons and of 
the nation, are the same as for the uni- 
versity, 

If we look outward from the centre at 
each of these Concentric circles, we see 
the pattern of freedom, growing from 
that of child or student to that of society 
at large. If we reverse the order, we see 
the pattern of authority, each wider 
whole relinquishi g a large part of its 
Own potential area of authority by rec- 
ognising for that part some other au- 
thority as responsible, 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY 
IN PRACTICE 


But the circumference of none of these 
circles is a continuous line. Each has 
many breaks in it. Fot none of these 
groups of individuals have absolute free- 
dom or authority, even within the limits 
of their own responsibility. 


Take finance as an example. 

The art master Suggests that the school 
needs first-rate pictures on the walls, The 
headmaster agrees and includes in next 
year’s estimates the necessary expendi- 
ture. But by the time the pictures are 
bought and hung, many other people 
have consciously or unconsciously col- 
laborated. The governors need not send 
forward the headmaster’s estimates un- 
changed, nor need the local authority 
accept them. And although the decision 
on such a point would not be known or 
questioned at the Ministry of Education, 
it might well be influenced by knowledge 
of the Ministry’s dislike or love of pic- 
ture-buying and of its right at any time 
to say that this or that type of local 
expenditure would not qualify for grant 
from central funds, 

Or take as another example the build- 
ing of a brand-new school. Is now the , 
time to build? What kind of school is 
needed, and where and how shall it be 
built? 

Parliament has decided that first re- 
sponsibility for asking and for answer- 
ing these questions shall rest with the 
local authority. But Parliament has also 
Said that others must have some part in 
answering them. The Governors of 
neighbouring schools may think the need 
can be met by adding to their existing 
buildings. The Anglicans or Roman 
Catholics may be prepared to build a new 
denominational school, and perhaps claim 
that half the cost should be refunded to 
them from public funds, because the 
children of this new housing estate would 
have attended a denominational school 
if their families had not moved from an 
old area grown uninhabitable through 
blitz or blight. Groups of parents, groups 
of “old boys,” groups of teachers, may 
hold strong views about the kind of 
School required—some wanting experi- 
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ment with comprehensive or multilateral 
plan, others determined to defend the 
grammar school tradition. 

The Minister himself, and through him 
the Ministry of Education, are not un- 
interested. As part of his responsibility 
to Parliament for promoting a national 
policy of education, the Minister must 
decide what national standards can rea- 
sonably be set from time to time and do 
his best to secure that no local authority 
uses its freedom in such a way as to fall 
below those standards. Thus the develop- 
ment plan which each local authority 
must draw up, showing the kinds of 
schools it means eventually to have, re- 
quires the Minister's approval—and this 
will not be given until the Minister is 
satisfied that what the local authority 
intends has a reasonable chance of prov- 
ing an educational success. If he is wise, 
he will encourage the making of experi- 
ments, but not if he feels confident that 
they will not succeed. 

Again, he must insist, however much 
he thinks variety desirable, that no school 
is built in which children and teachers 
would be asked to work with less than 
a certain minimum of space, light, air, 
and warmth or coolness. 

But the Minister also shares in the 
Government's collective responsibility 
for public affairs in general. He must see, 
therefore, that education receives each 
year its proper share of national re- 
sources, in money, manpower, and the 
capacity to build. Always, and especially 
today, those resources are far too limited 
to meet all needs. And so the Minister 
must decide on national priorities (today 
they must be limited to three: the needs 
arising from the wartime birth rate bulge, 
the shift of population to new housing 
estates, and deficiencies in technical edu- 
cation); he must get his Ministerial col- 
leagues to agree that building resources 


shall be available to meet those minimum . 
needs of education; and he must then 
contrive that educational building in each 
area conforms to the agreed priorities. 

Our new school, therefore, can be 
built only if it appears in the local 
authority's building programme which 
must be approved by the Minister each 
year, as well as in the plan of long-term 
development.. 

“And now,” the critic fairly cries, 
"after that catalogue of bureaucratic tyr- 
annies, that rigmarole of restriction on 
the building of a single school, by what 
effrontery, by what perversity of lan- 
guage, dare you speak again of freedom 
in British education?" 

My answer is that when the defence 
of freedom has involved one's country in 
six years of war (and among the conse- 
quences one house in every four and one 
school in every six have been destroyed 
or damaged, and no school built through- 
out that period), planning and priorities 
are the only means whereby the nation’s 
freedom to build schools and colleges 
can be restored. And the national pri- 
orities are not dictated by central des- 
potism to cringing slaves. They are 
obvious common sense: the general will 
of all local authorities, with hardly an 
exception. Someone, on everyone's be- 
half, must say authoritatively what they 
shall be, or they will not be recognised; 
rearmament and housing will swipe the 


pool. y 

And if, when they are recognised, no 
steps are taken by authority to guarantee 
to each locality its proper share, the 
lucky ones will use their freedom to build 
swimming baths, and elsewhere children 
will be out of school. 

Austerity, without a doubt, is free- 
dom’s foe. But the need for central 
allocation of resources in this postwar 
period of acute shortage has been so ob- 
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vious that both local authorities and 
individual schools have accepted the new 
role of central government, not as a 
tyrant's but as a friend's. The paradoxical 
. and happy consequence has been that 
twice as many schools have been con- 
structed in the last five years as in any 


_ five before. i 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF PARENTS 
_ AND OF TEACHERS 


The British system of education is a 
partnership, and its success or failure 
. depends on how each partner does his 
work and how much help the partners 
give each other. 

We parents can do good or harm 
Which no one else can do. If we die or 
are divorced and there is no home in 
which our children can grow up, they 
are thereby deprived inevitably of some- 

. thing irreplaceable: their opportunities of 
. education can be no more than second 
best. If we neither die nor are divorced 
it depends on us and us alone what kind 
of son-ship our children first have the 
chance of learning; what kind of life they 
first learn to share and seek; what choice 
they find it possible and preferable to 
make between the great alternatives of 
love and selfishness. We parents have an 
authority which we use ill or well but 
cannot abdicate. Unless we so misuse it 
that society insists on freeing the child 

: from our authority and finding foster 
parents or boarding school to take our 
place, a central core of freedom and 
responsibility remains with us until the 
child becomes a man. 

But from the moment that he goes to 
school, there falls to us a new respon- 
sibility: to share our freedom and author- 
ity with the professional educator. This 
new responsibility, like the first, no one 
but ourselves can bear. But we can bear 
it as we should only if our partners in 


the school and we ourselves make com- 
mon cause. 

These partners are of many kinds, in 
any country, including teachers in the 
kindergarten and university professors, 
For each child, and at each stage of his 
development, the potential partnership 
of parent and teacher is unique. But 
something can be said in general terms 
about the teacher and his part in this 
continuous process of collaboration. 

In British education the teacher has 
immense responsibilities, whether his 
school is wholly private or entirely sup- 
ported from public funds or somewhere 


in between. To understand them, we : 


must bear certain facts in mind. 

No one is compelled to be a teacher. 
No one is today prevented from being 
one by lack of funds. 

Nor, if you wish to become qualified 
to teach, are you directed by authority 
to this training college or that. Whether 
you gain admission to the college of your 
choice depends largely on the judgment 
of the college principal, exercised in 
responsibility to the governing body of 
the college, whether that institution be 
one established by a local authority or by 
a religious denomination, or whether it 
be a department of a university. 

When you have completed your pe- 
riod of training, chief responsibility for 
deciding whether or not you are quali- 
fied to teach rests with the same college 
authorities; for though the standards of 
each college are now subject to some 
measure of control by a new organisation 
which is centered upon the university of 
the region, and although even this organ- 
isation cannot formally confer the status 
of a qualified teacher but only recom- 
mends to the Minister those whom it 
thinks worthy of that status, it is the 
judgment of the college which normally 
prevails. 
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Again, when you are qualified no one 
directs you by authority to this school 
or that. Where you teach depends on 
your own willingness and the wish of 
some school to have you. It is true that 
practice varies widely between one kind 
of school and another, in the freedom of 
headmasters and headmistresses to choose 
their staff for themselves. But though the 
actual appointment in all publicly sup- 
ported schools is made by the local au- 
thority, all the best of these bodies 
recognise the crucial importance for the 
corporate life of any school of having 
teachers who under the leadership of 
their head can become welded into a 
team; and it is therefore common practice 
for local authorities, and in turn for 
governors and managers, to give heads 
a large measure of responsibility in the 
selection of staff. Further, Parliament 
itself has decided that in those denomina- 
tional schools which have a certain 
recognised status, enabling them to be 
wholly supported from public funds 
without renouncing their right to give 
a denominational instruction, the gov- 
erning body of the school shall select 
the whole teaching staff, subject only to 
the local authority’s right of veto. 

What you teach and how you teach it, 
when you are appointed to a school, 
depend more on yourself than on any- 
one else. The central government pre- 
scribes no syllabus, curriculum or method 
of education with one exception—for 
Parliament itself has required that the 
school day should begin with an act of 
collective worship and that religious in- 
struction should be available. All local 
authorities exercise a self-denying ordi- 
nance of the same kind. Thus the funda- 
mental freedom of education belongs to 
the school. And it belongs in practice to 
the teachers in the school—for govern- 
ing bodies are seldom foolish enough to 


claim their constitutional right to inter- 
vene. " 

As a British teacher, therefore, your 
first duty is to accept an awe-inspiring 
burden of freedom. Awe-inspiring first, 
because the stakes are high. For children 
and young people brought within your 
range of influence (many of them 
brought compulsorily there because no 
other place of education is available than 
your school or college) are under your 
authority; you and their parents are their 
authoritative guides as they seek life. And 
awe-inspiring in particular because no 
higher authority compels your own 
obedience: no state or local body or 

arent commands you what sort of guide 
to be or where to lead the expedition. 

This means two things—commitment 
and neutrality. First, commitment. The 
teacher must himself decide whom or 
what to regard as bis authority, and com- 
mit himself accordingly. j 

Where knowledge is exact, this choice 
may not be difficult. Over large areas of 
the teacher's work, the burden of respon- 
sibility requires no more of him than to 
know what the masters of his subjects 
have taught and teach it to his pupils 
with such teaching skill as he can get. 
The elements of almost every subject 
fall within this area and, in such subjects 
as the natural sciences, mathematics, or 
language, many stages beyond the ele- 
mentary fall there too. 

But the teacher’s burden is much 
heavier where judgment, as distinct from 
knowledge, is involved. Where aesthetic, 
political, or moral questions are implicit, 
the teacher cannot shirk them. He must 
decide, for example, what people he 
thinks great, what works of art and 
literature. He must have his standards 
and apply them ruthlessly. 

At the same time, he must be scrupu- 
lous in his neutrality at certain points— 
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‘in party politics, for example. It would 


be a gross breach of his professional 


code if as a teacher he were to proselytize 


2 his pupils. In matters of religion, the 
| proper balance between commitment and 


neutrality is much harder to strike. But 
he must seek to strike it, with due respect 
for the age of his pupils, the known 
wishes of the parents, and the religious 
tradition of the school. 

‘Nor in matters of aesthetic judgment 
is the line easy to draw between com- 
mitment and neutrality. Sir Alfred Mun- 
nings is a recent president of our Royal 
Academy, famous for the realism and 
number of his horse-paintings and for 
his low opinion of Picasso. If I were 
teaching in a school, I should feel free 
to make no secret of my conviction about 


‘the relative artistic stature of the two. 


But I should deplore it if any of my 
young pupils merely borrowed my con- 
viction and dismissed either of the two 
painters without a trial. ‘he 


PA 
CONCLUSION X 


In Britain we have been most reluctant 
to use the State’s authority in education. 

We have been driven to use it by find- 
ing that there was no alternative, unless 
we were to tolerate the division of our 
people into two nations, uneducated and 
educated, bond and free, according to 
our own or our parents’ ability to pay 
for education. That everyone may have 
the chance of education, regardless of 
their power to pay for it, everyone must 
contribute according to their ability to 
pay—as if their neighbour’s child were 
their own. Public authority must be 
called in if all are to be enabled to take 
part in expeditions of educational dis- 
covery. Unless compulsion can be used 
to mobilise resources—to pay the guides, 
build base camps and equip them—the 
means of exploration will be incomplete. 
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But our experience warns us against 
using this authority to do much more 
than mount the expeditions. The less 
authority insists on training or selecting 
guides or giving them instructions, the 
better will be the chances of successful 
exploring. So we have struggled to con- 
trive that the extension of public author- 
ity should not be at the expense of the 
professional authority of educators. 

But if educators are left free enough 
to do good work, they will at times mis- 
use that freedom. And if representatives 
of central or local government have 
enough authority to do good work, they 
will at times abuse that authority. We 
have found no foolproof ways to counter 
either of these risks. Instead, we have 
deliberately left vague the line of de- 
marcation between elected persons and 
practitioners of education. For in pub- 
licly supported education the condition 
of success is confidence, and there is no 
alternative. By no written charter or 
constitutional device can those in author- 
ity be forced to trust the teacher; and if 
they do not trust him, they will not let 
him do his job. And in so far as educa- 
tors lack confidence in the authorities 
with which they are concerned, those 
authorities will be wasting the public 
money spent on education. 

It is in university education that mutual 
confidence between the institution and 
the State has been most obvious. And, by 
no accident, it is there that so far we 
have come nearest to success in doing 
justice to both public and professional 
authority. 

But there public authority has hitherto 
done little more than subsidise existing 
institutions and their students. In other 
fields of education it has not been able 
to do only that: new schools and teacher 
training colleges, new technical and art 
colleges have had to be created. Here too 
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our purpose has been the same: to foster 


with public aid a diverse commonwealth 
of free societies of learning. But here our 
chosen instrument has been a local one, 
the council of elected representatives of 
town or county. This body, not the cen- 
tral government, has been responsible for 
the main partnership with school and 
college. 

But we have also sought to make avail- 
able for each locality the wisdom and 


- financial strength of the whole nation. 


His Majesty’s Inspectors have learned to 
work among the teachers, meeting them 
from time to time in school or college, 


“not as commissars but as colleagues. 


"Through pamphlets and suggestions on 
a great variety of topics, central govern- 
ment has sought to make available, both 
for teachers and for administrators 
throughout the country, such particular 
experience of the excellent as each local- 
ity may offer. i 

By an ingenious system, of, grant-aid 
from central funds, we have sought to 
compensate less wealthy areas without 
depriving them of freedom. This year, as 
chief official of the Ministry, I have to 
answer to the House of Commons for a 
total vote of some 650 million dollars. 
But the Ministry spends a mere 120 
million of that sum direct. The other 
530 million we pay in grant to local 
councils; they spend it, and it covers 
6o per cent of their expenditure. 

By 1944 the partnership of central 
government with local councils and the 
teachers had come already to be indis- 
pensable. But despite the various means 
that had been found to help the weaker 
councils to reach national standards, chil- 
dren in some parts of the country had 
far less opportunity than could be justi- 
fied. Because of this unevenness our Par- 
liament, in 1944, increased substantially 
the powers of central government. 


Though this was done to make our 
educational commonwealth a less im- 
perfect one, it has inevitably increased 


the risk that some foolish Minister of: 


Education might seek successfully to 
change the commonwealth into an Em- 
pire. The occupational disease of Min- 
isters (and of administrators too) is to 
forget the basic meaning of their name, 
and act as if "to minister" meant “to 
master" not “to serve.” Indeed, an Eng- 
lish writer recently suggested that every 
civil servant should start the day with 
this reflection: “I am an evil. Am I really 
necessary?" I do not think I am an evil. 
But if I am, I do not doubt that I am 
necessary. It is a horrid fact: you teach- 
ers cannot do today without us educa- 
tional administrators. [ 


But the more necéssary we are, the , 


more insistently must we remind our- 
selves that we are not our own masters, 
snop masters of anyone else. St. John the 
Baptist should be the patron saint of all 


. administrators. He constantly assured his 


hearers—and believed—that he was less 
important than Another in their midst. 
The hope of edücation is in the teacher, 
not in us administrators. We should di- 
minish in stature that education may 
increase. 

My own experience makes me believe 
that this can happen. As a civil servant 
without prejudice in politics but one 
whose post, I know, could not disqualify 
him more palpably as an impartial wit- 
ness, I am persuaded that the last few 
years of British education prove one 
thing clearly: a Minister as wise as mine 
has been can use his great authority to 
enrich and amplify the freedom of his 
partners—parents, teachers, and the local 
councils—and thus increase the final free- 
dom, that of both child and man to find 
new life. ; 


Departmental Notes 


Office of the President ciate professor of health and 
physical education 
PRESIDENT William F. Russell has recently Charles Leonhard, Ed.D., assistant 
announced that at the October meeting of professor of music education. 
the Executive Committee of the Board of Continuation of appointment: 
Trustees the following action was taken: Pendleton Dudley as chairman of 
Leaves of absence for the 1951-52 aca- the public relations committee. 
demic year: 
Professor Ryland Crary Division I 
Professor Clarence Linton 
Professor Alice Miel (changed Foundations of Education 
from Spring Session) 
New appointments: SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 


Samuel H. Flowerman, Ph.D., as FOUNDATIONS 
visiting professor of education 
for 1951-52 Dr. Wilbur C. Hallenbeck is serving on the 
Paul Bulger, Ed.D., as associate Operations Committee for the publication 
professor of education, from project of the Adult Education Association, 


September 1, 1951 a committee made possible by a $94,000, 
Raymond Alfred Patouillet, Ed.D., ^ two-year grant from the Fund for Adult 

as assistant professor of educa- Education. 

tion, from September 1, 1951 The publication is fo consist of a maga- 


David A. Shannon, Ph.D., as visit- zine whose primary purpose will be the 
ing assistant professor of history ^ training of lay leadership in the field of 
for 1951-52 adult education and community activities. 

George Murphy, Ed.D., visiting 
associate professor of education. PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Promotions: k 
D ED L RESEARCH 
MENE E EaD RR E 


instructor in fine and industrial A staff comprising seven professional and 
arts to assistant professor of fine three clerical workers are at present en- 


arts, from September 1, 1951 gaged in four contracts being carried on for 
Richard Kraus, Ed.D., from in- the military establishment, two with the 
structor in the dance in educa- Air Force and two with the Navy. 
tion to assistant professor of ed- One Air Force project is a technical en- 
ucation, from September 1, 1951. terprise in the development and analysis of 
Resignations, effective September 1, high level intellectual tests for use with 
1951, accepted with regret: officers. The other is concerned with a 
Martin P. Chworowsky, Ph.D., census of the abilities of the general adult 
professor of education population insofar as these abilities relate to 
E. Patricia Hagman, Ed.D., asso- use with persons in the military. 
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The first Navy project involves the de- 
velopment of new forms of tests for the se- 
lection of electronic technicians, while the 
second calls for a review of the experiences 
of the Navy with "illiterates" during 
World War II. y el 


H 


Division II 


Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


AN address was delivered by Professor 
Harold McNally, during October, to the 
classroom teachers of the Southeastern 
Regional Conference of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. He also served 
as a member of the Survey and Planning 
Committee of the Committee on Mid-Cen- 
tury Outcomes in Elementary Education at 
Princeton, N. J., a project financed by the 
Russell-Sage Foundation. 


The Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration is sponsoring an experi- 
mental class which is under the direction 
of Professors Stephen M. Corey and Ken- 
neth Herrold. With a group of eight other 
faculty members and advanced students, 
they are working on human relations prob- 
lems encountered in educational adminis- 
tration, 


SeveraL new staff appointments for the 
CPEA have been announced. They are: Dr. 
Elwood L. Prestwood, associate coordi- 
nator; Dr. Frederick C. McLaughlin, proj- 
ect associate in charge of the CPEA Profes- 
sional Education Development Team com- 
prised of five associates, Mr. William Car- 
lisle, T. C. Clark, Noble C. Hiebert, Wil- 
liam D. Nixon, and Richard Wynn; Dr. 
William E. Arnold, project associate for 
the Council of Associated Colleges; Mr. 
Howard Eckel, project associate in charge 
of Communications; Professor Kenneth 
Herrold, project associate for developing 
Inter-disciplinary Cooperation. 


Pnorrsson Will French represented the 


College on Oct. 8, 9, and 10 at the Life 
Adjustment Education meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; on Oct. 26 and 27 he attended 
the Curriculum Planning and Development 
Committee Meeting of the NASSP, also in 
Washington, D. C., of which committee he 


is chairman. 


Tue New York State Education Depart- 
ment recently published a discussion guide, 
Rural Leadership and Service, to help de- 
velop the future status of the district super- 
intendency. Professor Frank W. Cyr di- 
rected the project, undertaken jointly by 
the State Education Department, New 
York State Association of District Super- 
intendents and the Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration. 


Proressor Paul R. Mort has been granted 
an LL.D. degree by Indiana University and 
has recently become president of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion. 

In June of this year McGraw-Hill pub- 
lished a revised edition of Public School 
Finance by Professor Mort and Professor 
W. C. Reusser of the University of Wyo- 
ming. 


GUIDANCE 


From October 16 to 19, Professor Kenneth 
F. Herrold was the conference process di- 
rector for the New England Vocational 
Guidance Conference in Hartford, Conn. 
He was assisted by Matthew B. Miles of the 
staff and the duties included leadership 
training sessions for the conference work 
groups in Providence, Worcester, Storrs 
and Hartford. Approximately 500 persons 
attended. 


New y appointed as Secretary of the Joint 
Council of Psychologists for 1951-52 is 
Professor Albert S. Thompson. The Coun- 
cil has been engaged in developing state 
legislation for the licensing of psycholo- 

ists. Dr. Thompson is also treasurer of the 
New York State Psychological Association. 
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Charles N. Morris was promoted from ' 


instructor to assistant professor after hav- 
ing received his Ph.D. in June. 


A twenty-year research project has been 
started jointly by the Guidance department 
and the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Donald E. Super. Assisting 
him are Professors Charles N. Morris 
and Albert S. Thompson. The purpose of 


-the “Career Pattern Study" in which 144 


ninth-grade boys at Middletown High 
School are participating, is to get facts 
which may help answer the puzzling ques- 
tions of why some people like their work 
and others don’t; what part aptitudes and 
hobbies, interests and opportunities play in 
finding success and satisfaction in one’s life 
work, 

In seeking answers to some of the prob- 
lems of vocational choice and adjustment, 
the staff of the study will be living in 
Middletown during this school year. Dr. 
Super and his colleagues, Mr. Junius Davis, 
Mr. Martin Hamburger, and Mr. Harry 
Beilin, research assistants in the Institute, 
are asking the ninth-grade boys, and will be 
asking them from time to time until they 
are 35 years old, to supply information 
about themselves, their aptitudes and in- 
terests, their school experiences, their free- 
time and hobby activities, their family ac- 
tivities and interests, their ambitions, and 
their work experiences. The boys will do 
this by taking tests, filling out question- 
naires and talking with the staff in unhur- 
ried interviews; later the staff will talk 
with each boy’s parents. 

Another important feature of the study is 
a survey of job opportunities in Middle- 
town. A team made up of staff members 
and graduate students will interview the 
town’s employers in order to get a picture 
of the types of occupations which may be 
open and the kinds of jobs which are in- 
creasing or declining in importance. 


Tue College Bureau of Publications has just 
published Professor Ruth Strang’s The 


Study Type of Reading Exercises, College 
Level. 


Division III 


Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


“Tue Creative Process in Teaching” is the 
title of an address delivered by Professor 
L. Thomas Hopkins to the Virginia Music 
Educators’ Association in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


On November 2, Professor George T. Ren- 
ner delivered an address to a joint session of 
the Iowa Council for the Social Studies and 
the Iowa Council of Geography in Des 
Moines, on the subject *Geography in the 
Social Studies Program". He also spoke to 
a luncheon section of the Iowa State Educa- 
tion Association Convention on “The 
Geography of the Korean War." 


Tue United States Air Force has asked per- 
mission to reprint a recent article from 
School and Society, entitled “Geographic 
Education for Survival,” by Professor Ren- 
ner and Mr. Paul F. Griffin, an instructor in 
the department. The reprints will be cir- 
culated to all Air Force Officer Training 
Units in the United States. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


NewLy appointed assistant professors of 
English are Virginia French Allen and C. 
Louis Forsdale, each of whom received an 
Ed.D. degree in June. 


Mr. Robert L. Allen is the current adviser 
to students from other lands, replacing Pro- 
fessor Clarence Linton, who is on leave for 
1951-52. 


In collaboration with Mr, Nelle Jo Francis 
of the University of Oklahoma, Dr. Joseph 


BrT 
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Raymond has completed a Spanish review 
grammar. D. C. Heath and Company is the 
publisher. 


A new course is being offered by Professor 
Daniel Girard and other members of the 
staff in language-culture area studies for 
teachers, “designed to train foreign lan- 
guage students and teachers in the tech- 
niques of collecting, interpreting, and using 
materials pertinent to foreign area study.” 


Proressor Lennox Grey, consultant in Eng- 
lish for the Bethlehem, Pa., public schools 
since 1948, is engaged in a new orientation 
program, starting with ninth-grade Tech- 
nical High School students and dealing 
with related citizenship, vocational and 
communication problems. Materials of the 
Citizenship Education Project are being 
used, 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Proressor Edwin Ziegfeld is a member of a 


_ group planning the participation of art ed- 


ucators in the Third National Conference 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, to be held in New York 
City during January. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


In connection with the Music Educators 
National Conference, Professor Ernest E. 
Harris was recently appointed Chairman of 
the National Committee for Instrumental 
Music in the Schools. He was also recently 
elected to the Executive Committee of the 
National Music Council. 


Durme October, Professor Howard A. 
Murphy addressed a New York luncheon 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
His topic was “Current Trends in Music 
Education.” 


Proressor Raymond Burrows directed a 
two-day workshop for grade teachers, 
school administrators and piano teachers of 


Allegany County, Maryland, on the use of 
piano classes as an integral part of the ele- 
mentary school program. Following the 
closing session of the workshop, he and 
Professor Anthony Loudis, who is head of 
the music department at the University of 
Delaware, presented a two-piano concert 
at Maryland State Teachers College, at 
Frostburg, which was the beginning of a 
short Southern tour for the two-piano 
team. 


Durme November, Professor Harry R. 
Wilson was the guest speaker for the music 
section of the New Jersey State Education 
Association meeting, held in Atlantic City; 
later in the month, in Long Beach, L. I., he 
conducted one of the New York district 
Choral Festivals. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Miss Lilian H. Locke, who retired this 
past summer as Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics, was honor guest of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association at a surprise 
luncheon given in the Hotel Statler, New 
York, in July. 

President emeritus of the association, Lew 
Hahn, presented Miss Locke with a scroll 
in recognition of her service to consumers 
and retailers through education. The cita- 
tion read in part “. . . . the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, in behalf of all 
retailing, give this public recognition of her 
vision, administrative skill and personal 
achievement in gaining national recognition 
and understanding of the problems involved 
in bringing together the viewpoints of con- 
sumers, educators and retailers." 


Ar the meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association it was announced 
that Professor Laura W. Drummond had 
been named chairman-elect of the Colleges 
and Universities Department of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. She is 
also Chairman of the Program of Work 
Committee for that department for the 
current year. 
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BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Durie the month of October Professor 
John L. Rowe served as consultant to the 
Army Air Force at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
in its clerk-typist program. While in the 
“West, he conducted workshops and in- 
stitutes on business education at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Colorado Woman's Col- 
lege, San Diego State College, Sacramento 
College, San Francisco “State College, 
Contra Costa Junior College, and Los 
Angeles City College. 


Proressor Rowe’s new book, Typewriting 
for Speed and Accuracy, published by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, is now 
off the press. ~ 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Harper and Brothers have just published 
Professor Harry A. Scott’s 604-page book, 
Competitive Sports in Schools and Colleges. 


Tue Medical Advisory Committee for the 
special area of physical education and rec- 
reation in rehabilitation met at the Men’s 
Faculty Club in October. Five staff mem- 
bers of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons met with Professor Josephine 
Rathbone. They were Drs. Frederick Craig, 
Max Cohen, Justin Green, David Seegal, 
and William Benham Snow. 


A new book by Professor John L. Hutchin- 
son and published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company this year, is titled Principles of 
Recreation. Professor Hutchinson has re- 


cently been elected 1951-52 president of the 


College Recreation Association. 
Division IV 
Nursing Education 


Ways to develop better understanding be- 
tween hospital executives and nursing serv- 


ice administrators were explored at a "first 
of its kind" three-day work conference at 
Arden House, Harriman, N. Y., starting 
October 12. The conference was sponsored 
by the Division and the hospital administra- 
tion program of the university's School of 
Public Health. 

The meetings were under the supervision 
of Professor Kenneth Herrold of the guid- 
ance department. Professor Herrold, Dr. 
John Gorrell, director of hospital admini- 
stration at the School of Public Health, 
and Professor Thelma Ryan of the nursing 
department organized the conference. 

The workshop was part of a special 
training program conceived two years ago 
by Professor R. Louise McManus and Dr. 
Gorrell. They had become aware that ten- 
sions between nursing and hospital adminis- 
trators could undermine the quality of 
service to the patient and decided that a 
smoother relationship might be worked 
out in the future through a new training 
approach. Today students in both divisions 
at the university attend the same classes 
and seminars and often go on field trips 
together. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Tue Central School Study, carried on by 
the New York State Central School Boards 
Committee for Educational Research in 
affiliation with the Institute, was placed on 
a continuing basis by, action taken at the 
State School Boards Association in Syracuse, 
during October. 


Tue Metropolitan School Study Council is 
now entering its tenth year of affiliation 
with the Institute. 


Citizenship Education Project 


Tue Project staff conducted eight work- 
shops from June through October of this 
year for the purpose of acquainting public 
school teachers with the resources and ma- 
terials of the Project. They have been held 
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in Troy, Alabama; Frankfort, Kentucky; 
Peoria, Illinois; New Britain, Connecticut, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
and Hershey, Pennsylvania. 

Plans have been made for as many more 
to be held from November through Febru- 
ary of the current academic year. The 
program has involved 174 school systems 
and 350 teachers have committed them- 
selves to the use of the Project’s method 
and materials. 

Mr. Frank Mayans has been added to the 
CEP staff as a statistician in the evaluation 
division; Mr. Jack Ellis has been appointed 
to work with audio-visual materials. 


Kappa Delta Pi Fellowship 


For the academic year 1952-53, a fellow- 
ship of $1,500 for foreign study is offered 
by the Kappa Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, 
honorary education fraternity. Any present 
or former student of the College may apply 
for study in a country mutually agreed 
upon by the chapter and the candidate. 
Candidates should show evidence of a clear 
professional purpose and plan for study, 
of a working knowledge of any necessary 
language, and of practice in sharing intelli- 
gently experiences gn the social, political, 
and educational life of the United States 
with people in the host country. 

Detailed information and application 
blanks may be secured from the Kappa 
Chapter, Kappa Delta Pi at the College. 


Office of Field- Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: j 


Allard, Roberta K. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
third grade, Briarcliff Manor Elementary 
School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 
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Anderson, M. Elizabeth (A.M. 1940), direc- 
tor, Windward School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Anson, Gloria (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
art, New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Armstrong, Margaret, supervisor of student 
teachers, The Milne School, Albany, N. Y. 


Aspray, Grace Ann (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in clothing and textiles, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ayers, Camilla J. (A.M. 1946), assistant dean 
of students, New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Babbitt, Douglas E., teacher of social studies 
and English, Windham-Ashland-Jewett Central 
School, Windham, N. Y. g 


Baird, George S. (A.M. 1951), resident di- 
rector, Madison Settlement House, Madison, 
N. J. 

Batten, Mark R. (A:M. 1950), teacher of 
Latin, Peekskill High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Beaumont, Taney, instructor in communica- 
tion skills, State Institute of Agriculture and 
Technology, Morrisville, N. Y. 


Beelke, Ralph G. (A.M. 1947), head of de- 
partment of art, State Teachers College, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 


Bell, Iress L. (A.M. 1948), principal-teacher, 
Indian Ridge Schools, Whatley, Clarke County, 
Ala. ‘ 


Benz, John (A.M. 1951), instructor in litera- 
ture and art, Mt. Healthy High School, Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. 


Bernstein, Everett M. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of mathematics and physics, Aberdeen High 
School, Aberdeen, Md. 


Bigelow, Margaret C. (A.M. 1951), associate 
resident, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. . 


Blaustein, Eveline (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
German and English, Hunter College High 
School, New York, N.Y. 


Blumenthal, Hannah L. (A.M. 1949), direc- 
tor and teacher, Temple Emanu-El Nursery 
School, New York, N.Y. 


Blundell, William I. (Ed.D. 1951), assistant 
business manager, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Ill. 


Bowes, Elmer G., assistant principal, Junior- 
Senior High School, Smithtown Branch, N.Y. 


Brush, Carey W. (A.M. 1949), chairman, so- 
cial studies department, Public High School, 
Cortland, N.Y. 
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Backley, Virginia, teacher of third grade, 
Underhill Avenue School, East White Plains, 
NY. 

Budington, Olive J. (A.M. 1951), kinder- 
garten teacher, North Mianus School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


hc ris e, Clarence, guidance counselor, 
Rockland County Vocational Board, New City, 
NY. 


Byrne, Richard Hil (A.M. 1947), associate 
rofessor of education, University of Mary- 
and, College Park, Md. 


Callahan, Edna (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
physical education, Westchester County Coop- 
erative System, Irvington-on-Hudson and 
Hartsdale, N.Y. 


Campbell, Sterling C., director of prudence: 
Clarks Summit-Abington Joint Schools, Clarks 
Summit, Pa. = à 


Clarke, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1950), personnel 
director, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


Collins, John W. (A.M. 1950), public health 
educator, Carter County, Ardmore, Okla. 


Cordan, Joseph (A.M. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of music, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


Corey, Fay L. (A.M. 1948), assistant dean, 
City College of the City of New York, New 
York, NY. | 


Cowley, Edward P. (A.M. 1949), supervisor 
of art, Milne School, Albany, N.Y. 

Creasy, Margaret, teacher of remedial read- 
ing, Public Schools, Maywood, N.J. 

Crossen, Marion H. (A.M. 1950), dean of 
women, Monticello College, Alton, Ill. 

Daly, Rose Mary (A.M. 1945), librarian, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 

Derner, Gordon F. (Ph.D. 1950), associate 
professor of psychology, Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, NY n 1 i 
' Dickinson, Henriette (A.M. 1950), assistant 
dietitian, University of Chicago Clinics, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
. Dione, Robert L. (A.M. 1951), supervisor 
of art, Public Schools, Winsted, Conn. 
* DiStefano, Corinna (A.M. 1948), librarian 


and guidance counselor, A. B. Davis High 
School, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Dodd, Árthur Willis (A.M. 1951), principal, 
Ganado High School, Ganado, Ariz. 


Doddy, Hurley H. (Ed.D. 1951), instructor 


in educational sociology, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dodge, Elizabeth (A.M. 1944), teacher of art 
and home economics, The Knox School, Coop- 
erstown, N.Y. 


Doenges, Marie M. (A.M. 1951), associate 

rsonnel director, Antioch College, Yellow 

prings, Ohio. 

Drake, C. Elwood (Ed.D. 1941), associate di- 
rector of field services, Scholastic Magazines, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dyson, Virginia Turner (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of business education, Douglass High School, 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 


Eaton, Anna G., teacher of remedial read- 
ing, Pawling Central School, Pawling, N.Y. 


Enman, Elaine Maxwell (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of physical education, Unified School District, 
South San Francisco, Calif. 


Ersoff, Samuel (A.M. 1942), associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Este, Anita (A.M. 1941), teacher of physi- 
cal education, YWCA, Central Branch, New 
York, N.Y. 


Farquhar, Margaret C. (A.M. 1935), librarian 
and teacher of literature, Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Conn. 

Feiler, Seymour (A.M. 1951), teacher of Eng- 
lish, French and history, Oxford Academy, 
Pleasantville, N.J. 

Feman, Marvin Kenneth (A.M. 1947), head 


of music department, Orahge County Commu- 
nity College, Middletown, N.Y. 


Fessenden, Douglas A. (Ed.D. 1951), direc- 
tor of health and physical education, Public 
Schools, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Fitzsimmons, John R. (A.M. 1947), principal, 
Northside School, Levittown, N.Y. 

Flemming, Edward L., Jr. (Ed.D. 1951), di- 
rector, Duval County Guidance Center, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Frizzle, Arnold (Ph.D. 1949), chairman of 
modern languages, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

Fry, Alvin A. (Ed.D. 1947), supervising prin- 
cipal, Lower Penn’s Neck Township, Penns- 
ville, N.J. 

. Gardiner, Belva M. (MS. 1951), instructor 
in science, Bellevue School of Nursing, New 
York, N.Y. 

Goodstein, Leonard D. (A.M. 1948), instruc- 
tor in psychology, State University of Iowa, 
Towa City, Iowa. 
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Gordon, Harold E. (A.M. 1:950), core 
teacher, Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Gordon, Ira J. (Ed.D. 1950), assistant profes- 
sor of education, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

Gorr, Vincent R., teacher of fifth grade, 
Franklin School, Bergenfield, N.J. 


Grant, Janet M. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 


English, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, . 


N.Y. 

Gratz, Pauline (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
science, The New York Medical College, 
School of Nursing, Flower and Fifth Avenue 
Hospitals, New York, N.Y. 


Grisier, Donald W. (A.M. 1946), assistant 
professor of music education, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, Calif. 

Grove, Jack Byron (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in music and languages, Avon Old Farms 
School, Avon, Conn. 


Grutzner, Janet Anna, teacher of mathe- 
matics, East Islip Union School, East Islip, N.Y. 


Hall, Ruby L. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
business education, Bennett College, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Hamel, John J., elementary 
curriculum coordinator, Maple 
Salamanca, N.Y. 


Hann, Victoria Kathryn (A.M. 1950), head 
resident, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Hansel, Anna, teacher of fourth gum Jew- 
ish Community School, New York, N.Y. 

Harvey, Robert H., assistant professor of 
mathematics and physics, Knoxville College, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Henrich, Francis J. (A.M. 1:948), head of 
science department, East Rockaway High 
School, East Rockaway, N.Y. 

Hill, Alfred T. (Ph.D. 1950), director, Dana 
Hall Schools, Wellesley, Mass. 

Hiltner, Theodore M. (A.M. 1951), general 
tutoring and cho-therapy, Grove School, 
Madiscn, me TA 

Hockenberry, Robert D., supervising prin- 
cipal, Broad Top Township School istrict, 
Defiance, Pa. 

Hopkins, Natalie A. teacher of remedial 
reading, Fieldston School, Riverdale, N.Y. 


Horns, John (A.M. 1936), assistant profes- 


rincipal and 
treet School, 


sor of art, Oregon College of Education, Mon- - 


mouth, Ore. 


Hovanasian, Henry, (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
business education, Gilboa-Conesville Central 
School, Gilboa, N.Y. 


Hughes, Margaret Betty, assistant professor 
of business education, Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity, Ada, Ohio. 

Hurley, Richard James (A.M. 1936), associ- 
ate professor of library science, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C. 


Ishibashi, Benjamin G. (A.M. 1951), instruc- 
tor in art, Kahuku Elementary and High 
School, Kahuku, T.H. 


Jacques, Gerard G. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
science and mathematics, Chester Junior High 
School, Chester, N.Y. 


Johnson, Theodore D. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of science, Mount Hebron Junior High School, 
Montclair, N.J. 

Kenney, Ruth E., supervisor of surgical nurs- 
ing, New York-Cornell Medical Center, New 
York, N.Y. 

Kidd, Rosa Mildred (A.M. 1933), elemen- 

supervisor, Swarthmore School District, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Klein, Robert E. (A.M. 1949), director of 
music, East High School, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Laforet, Marshall J. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
social studies and mathematics, Brockton High 
School, Brockton, Mass. + 

Larsen, Roper F. (A.M. 1948), principal, 
Cicaro Elementary School, North Syracuse, 
NY. 

Larson, Knute (Ed.D. AIME panapa Mans- 
field High School, Mansfield, Mass. 

Latzer, Robert Maurice, instructor in English, 
Public Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Livingston, Robert C. (EdD. 1951), assistant 

rofessor of physical education, Oregon Col- 

lege of Education, Monmouth, Ore. 


Lundvall, Ruth M., assistant 
clinical penal , Illinois State 
versity, Normal, Ill. 

Magill, James Marion, band director, Green- 
ville Senior High School, Greenville, S.C. 

Marceau, Verna Irwin, teacher of social 
studies and Engish; Central Islip Public School, 
Central Islip, N.Y. 

McCall, John N. (A.M. 1951), instructor in ` 
psychology, Emory University, Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga. " 

‘McGeoch, Dorothy M., associate professor 


of education, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, De Kalb, Ill. 


rofessor of 
ormal Uni- 
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McHatton, George A., Jr., instructor in hotel 
administration, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


McKiernan, Arthur James (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of sixth grade, Bedford Roads Ele- 
mentary School, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Miller, Charles W., Jr., teacher of music, 
Perrysville Junior High School, Perrysville, 
` Md. 


Monez, Louise (B.S. 1948), teacher of speech, 
Roslyn Junior High School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Moody, J. Harold, superintendent of schools, 
Union School No. 24, Hillsboro, N.H. 


Morris, Glyn A., director of guidance, Rural 
Schools, Port Leyden and surrounding towns, 
NIV: 


Mossin, Albert C. (Ph.D. 1948), assistant 
p of business education, New York 
tate College for Teachers, Albany, N.Y. 


Mugge, Dorothy J. (A.M. 1:951), teacher- 
Weed Creole Oil Company School, Amvoy, 
enezuela, S.A. 


Mulvihill, William P., instructor in social 
Studies, Westhampton Beach Public Schools, 
Westhampton Beach, N.Y. 


Murray, John H. (AM. 1949), teacher of 
fifth grade, Bronxville Public Schools, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y. 


Murray, Louise (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
English and Sere Eastern State High School, 
Charleston, Ill. 


Nash, Herman B., Jr., teacher of social stud- 
les, Chester High School, Chester, N.Y. 


Nesbitt, Howard Carroll (A.M. 1949), assis- 
tant professor of physical education, Washing- 
ton College, Chestertown, Md. 


Nolan, George J. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
French and Spanish, Branford High School, 
Branford, Conn. 


Novick, Carl M. (A.M. 1946), health educa- 
tion consultant, Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York, New York, N.Y. 


O'Hara, James W. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
business education, Duxbury High School, 
Duxbury, Mass. 


Palmer, William Edmund (A.M. 1951), head 
resident and freshman adviser, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 


Perrodin, Alex, prier of education, Keene 
"Teachers College, Keene, N.H. 


Perzanowski, Helene (BS. 1947), college 
nurse and instructor in personal hygiene, 
Lidia College of Connecticut, New Britain, 

onn. 5 


Petersen, Vera D. (Ed.D. 1951), professor of 
elementary education, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Pike, Irving Leslie, Jr., supervising principal, 
Saugatuck Elementary School, Westport, Conn. 

Plumpton, Russell (A.M. 1947), school psy- 
chologist, Delaware Department of Public In- 
struction, Georgetown, Del. 


Radasch, E. John, state director of guidance 
and occupational information, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Concord, N.H. 


Radder, Marian L. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
remedial reading, Public Schools, Arlington, 
Va. 


Re, Marie A. (A.M. 1948), teacher of fourth 
or fifth grade, Underhill Elementary School, 
White Plains, N.Y. 


Rhodes, Bessie Angie (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
third grade, Garfield School, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Rhodes, Lillian L. (A.M. 1932), chairman, de- 
partment of art, Fairmont State College, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

Richter, Virginia, teacher of third grade, 
Waite Park School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Roberts, Ralph M. (Ed.D. 1951), assistant 
professor of education, University of Alabama, 
‘Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Robinson, Carl L. (Ed.D. 1951), administra- 
tive assistant, Public Schools, Mineola, N.Y. 


Rusher, Harold V. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
mentally retarded children, Public School No. 
3, Elizabeth, N.J. e 

Saddlemire, Gerald (Ed.D. 1949), director 
of community education, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Savage, Richard M. (A.M. 1937), assistant 


professor of industrial arts, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, Calif. 


Savage, William G. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in business education, University of Detroit, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Schaffer, Nancy K. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 


first grade, Pennington School, Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. 


Schnitzer, William (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
physical education, Queens College of the City 
of New York, Flushing, N.Y. 


Seacatt, Jane Gray (A.M. 1949), resident 
counselor, Colorado Ágricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Shakin, Grace M. (A.M. 1:948), librarian, 
Lakeville School, Great Neck, N.Y. 
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Shepherd, Frances Ratchford (A.M. 1950), 
director of adult education, Public Schools, 
Great Neck, N.Y. 


Sherwood, Robert E., teacher of English 
and history, Ravena-Coeymans Central School, 
Ravena, N.Y. 


Shores, Loren W. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
French, Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Slaughter, Robert Dodds, teacher of history, 
"Walt Whitman School, New York, N.Y. 


Smith, Escott O. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
eighth grade, Officers Memorial School, Tol- 
land, Conn. 


Smith, Ruth L. (Ed.D. 1949), director of 
practice teaching, Maryland State Teachers 
College, Towson, Md. 


Smith, Stanley V., supervisor of research, 
Public Schools, Arlington, Va. 


Stancill, Rush Alexander, Jr. (A.M. 1951), 
band director, Public Schools, Charlottesville, 
Va. 


Stevenson, Robert J. teacher of fifth or 
sixth grade, Herrick Road School, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 


Stewart, Mildred Pruden (A.M. 1936), head 
of women’s division in physical education, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Stinson, Samuel Robert (A.M. 1949), direc- 
tor of guidance, City Public Schools, Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y. 


Strickland, Henry A. (A.M. 1948), super- 
visor of science, Third Supervisory District, 
Huntington, N.Y. n 


Stuart, Frances R. (A.M. 1946), assistant in 
physical education and recreation, State De- 
partment of Education, Albany, N.Y. 


Sullivan, W. Cassel (A.M. 1949), supervis- 
ing principal, Unified Free School District 
No. 7, Canterport, N.Y. 


Swift, Robert C., lecturer in English, journal- 
ism and public relations, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif. 

Taylor, Annie Ruth (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
English and dramatics, Lordsburg Municipal 
Schools, Lordsburg, N. Mex. 

Taylor, Elizabeth L. (A.M. 1937), health 


education secretary, Health Association of 
Rochester and Monroe Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Teel, Dwight, coordinator of elementary 
education, Public Schools, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Tellaisha, Ona, nursery school assistant, 
Dutch Reform Church, Bronxville, N.Y. 


Tepper, Leon (A.M. 1950), teacher of Eng- 
lish and science, High School, Atlantic High- 
lands, N.J. 

Toff, Elizabeth (A.M. 1950), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Islip Union School, Islip, N.Y. 

Van Nuys, Anne S. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of first or second grade, Public Grammar 
School, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Vernstrom, Dorothy (A.M. 1946), director 
of nursing school, Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, Boston, Mass. 

Warner, John E. (A.M. 1951), librarian, 
Plattsburgh High School, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 

Watters, Velma V. (Prof. Dip. 1949), ele- 
mentary school principal, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Weiss, Leatrice J., group teacher, Temple 
Emanu-El Nursery School, New York, N.Y. 

Wells, Eleanor F. (A.M. 1924), director of 
nutrition, Christ Hospital, Jersey City, N.J. 

Wentling, Verda M. (A.M. 1947), school psy- 
chologist, Woodmere-Hewlett Public Schools, 
Woodmere, N.Y. / 

Westerberg, Eleanor E. (A.M. 1946), coun- 
selor, Montana State College School of Nurs- 
ing, Montana Deaconess Hospital, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Wetzler, Peter W. (A.M. 1951), assistant 
professor of art, Eastern New Mexico Univer- 
sity, Portales, N. Mex. 

White, Robert Currier (A.M. 1949), rns 
pal, Charlotte Valley Central School, Daven- 
port, N.Y. n 

Wilding, John H. (AM. 1951), teacher of 
art, Haverstraw High School, Haverstraw, N.Y. 

Wilson, Nancy C. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
first grade, Davison Avenue School, Malverne, 
NY. 

Wurster, Frank, teacher of sixth grade, Lake- 
view School, Malverne, N.Y. 

Zier, Isabella F., teacher of first grade, 
Broadway School, Hackensack, N.J. 


Zimmerman, Anita (A.M. 1949), club worker, 


` American Red Cross, Far East Theatre Op- 


erations, Korea. 


. Alumni Activities 


ip 
Raymond M. Mosher (Ph.D. 1926) has been 
appointed Dean of Educational Services at 
San Jose State College, in Calif. He is also 
Dean of the summer session and in charge 
of a program for the improvement of col- 
lege teaching. ; 


On July 1, James D. Wreten, Jr., was made 
head of the department of religion at Mill- 
saps College where he has been teaching 
since 1946. The college is located in Jack- 
son, Miss, 


The managers of the Moore Institute of 
Art, Science and Industry. named Dr. 
Harold R. Rice (Ed.D. 1944) as their first 
full-time president. He was a professor of 
art at the University of Alabama in 1944 
and headed the art department in 1945-6. 
Since then he had been serving as dean of 
the Institute. 


The October issue of Clearing House pub- 
lished an article by R. H. Ostrander (Ed.D. 
1949) titled "Instructional Materials: Iden- 
tify—Don't Censor." A forthcoming issue 
of the Journal of Education will print his 
article "Lay Participation Extends to Cur- 
riculum Development in the Atomic City." 
Dr. Ostrander, who is the superintendent 
of schools in Mineola, N. Y., is a member 
of the 1953 Yearbook Commission and the 
Resolution Committee of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 


The trustees and faculty of Finch Junior 
College have inaugurated Dr. Roland R. De 
Marco (Ph.D. 1942) as second president of 
the college. The inaugural program, which 
took place on November 2, was followed 
by a reception at The Residence Lounge. 


L 


During this past summer, Dr. Van A. 
Christy (Ph.D. 1942) was a guest professor 
of music in Texas, and was chairman of a 
committee for advanced degrees of several 
graduate students. 


Dr. William G. Knife (Ed.D. 1950) is an 
assistant professor of industrial arts at the 
Santa Barbara College, University of Cali- 
fornia. While teaching several courses to 
industrial arts and elementary and early 
childhood education majors, he is also chair- 
man of the college's research committee 
and a member of an educational advisory 
committee for a county school district. 


"The national director of Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc, has announced the appointment of 
Miss Aroos Benneyan (T.C. Dip. 1921) as 
director of personnel and training. For the 
past two years Miss Benneyan has been on 
the staff of the Y.W.C.A.’s Inter-Associa- 
tion Committee. Prior to*that she was voca- 
tional service director and director of the 
American Christian Committee for Refu- 
gees, Inc., and later executive secretary for 
Displaced Persons at The Church World 
Service, Inc. 


Robert Lefranc (A.M. 1947) has been ap- 
pointed audio-visual coordinator in the 
Ministry of Education in Paris, but is con- 
tinuing his activities at the Audio-Visual 
Center at L'Ecole Superieure Normale in 
St. Cloud, France. 


Lieutenant Anthony P. Salvaggio formerly 
connected with the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
has reported for duty on Clark Air Force 
Base in Central Luzon following his recent 
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arrival in the Philippines. He is now as- 
signed to the 18th Medical Group, Philip- 
pines Command (Air Force) and the 
Thirteenth Air Force, Lt. Salvaggio joined 
the military service in 1943. 


An educational and recreational building 
adjoining the First Methodist Church of 
Hyattsville, Md., was dedicated on Octo- 
ber 7, culminating ten years in which the 
Rev. Edgar W. Beckett has served as pastor 
of the church. The $240,000 building in- 
cludes facilities for Church School classes, 
church offices, a small chapel, and a large 
Fellowship Hall augmented by kitchen and 
dining facilities for social gatherings. 
When the Rev. Mr. Beckett became pas- 
tor in 1941, the church had six organizations 
‘and a membership of 400, Today there are 
38 adult and youth organizations and a 
membership of more than 1700 persons. 


Several former students were represented 
in the September and October issues of 
The Instructor magazine. 

Miss Margaret Hendrickson contributed 
an article entitled “Commonplaces Make 
Exceptional Compositions” and Miss Amy 
E. Jenson (B.S. 1935) contributed a wood- 
working project entitled “Cart and Chair,” 
to the September issue. Another woodwork- 
ing project, “Materials and Methods,” was 
furnished by Mr. Jerome Leavitt, at present 
an instructor in education at the School 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
and an article entitled “Happy Puppet 
Plays” was contributed by Mrs. Alicia 
Hamilton Neville (A.M. 1942). Miss Grace 
A. Randall had three contributions pub- 
lished during September. “Modeling Ma- 
terial,” and “Designs for Book Jackets,” 
two handcraft contributions, and *Whirli- 
gigs are Fun.” 


For the October edition, Mrs. Marion E. - 


Fitzgerald Gambella (A.M. 1945), principal 
of Public School No. 32 in the Bronx, 
authored an outline for teaching elemen- 
tary school pupils how to interpret maps 
and globes. Its title is “Around the World 
in the Classroom.” 
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The music for “Halloween’s Here!", a 
contribution to the Halloween Song Page 
for October, was composed by Miss Venila 
B. Colson. 


The Association for Childhood Education 
International has just published, as its first 
membership service bulletin for 1951-52, 
Teaching Is Exciting, a 38-page pamphlet 
by Margaret Wasson (Ed.D. 1951). The 
pamphlet, most of which was prepared as 
part of Miss Wasson’s Ed.D. project, con- 
tains a teacher recruitment message. 


The Federal Security Agency has assigned 
nurse officer of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, Miss Katherine Kendall (A.M. 
1948) as a public health nurse and midwife 
in Iran. She will assist the chief nurse ad- 
visor of the Point Four Health Mission 
and will be stationed in the rural areas 
chiefly, aiding local nurses and midwives 
in their campaign to extend public health 
services in villages and to train additional 
workers, The mission is also assisting in 


Iran’s program to increase agricultural pro- 


duction and food supplies and to broaden 
rural education, 


Mrs. Ruth Stephenson Norman (A.M. 1938) 
an English teacher and director of the 1951 
Senior Boys’ Speech Choir at Garnet High 
School in Charleston, has been selected as 
the West Virginia English teacher to work 


as short-time collaborator on the Sixth Edi- 


tion of English in Action by J. C. Tressler. 
D. C. Heath is the publisher. Mrs. Norman 
is also a leader in the World Day of Prayer 
Movement, a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Teen-Age group, pro- 
gram chairman of the interracial Y-Teen 
Day Camp, a member of the Charleston 
Woman's Improvement League, the Book 
Lovers, the Links and the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority. 


Norman Cousins received Boston Univer- 
sity’s 1951 honorary Doctor of Letters in’ 
June and was cited: “an effective inter- 
preter of the modern cultural crisis; writer 
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of brilliance and insight; influential editor 


of The Saturday Review of Literature; dis- ` 


tinguished leader ọf many agencies con- 
cerned for the development of World 
Order; an intellectual pioneer; a citizen 


devoted to the democratic values; a cou- 
rageous servant of international understand- 
ing.” He returned this spring from a good- 
will tour of India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
under the auspices of the U. S. government, 


^ 


